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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


VoL, XIV, 1. WHOLE No. 53. 


I—_VEDIC REDUPLICATION OF NOUNS AND 
ADJECTIVES. 


The object of this paper is to point out the noteworthy paral- 
lelism to be seen in the reduplication of nominals and in that of 
verbs in the Vedic language. As the verb has present, perfect, 
aoristic, and secondary (intensive, desiderative) reduplication, so 
the noun or adjective may appear sporadically reduplicated in 
such wise as to suggest present, perfect, aoristic, or secondary 
reduplication. These terms, although manifestly incongruous in 
connection with nominals, I shall employ for the present, in order 
more clearly to indicate the mutual resemblance of the several 
formations. 

The conditions of verbal reduplication are plainly given in the 
grammars. In the present a long radical is shortened, r is 
replaced by z, and in some cases a radical ὦ may be represented 
by the same palatal vowel. Characteristic of aoristic reduplication 
is the preference for a heavy syllable (adzdusam), sometimes at 
the expense of the radical (dvivédgam from vé¢), with the change 
of radical a or r to z (djzjanat) when the radical is light, without 
it when the radical is heavy (4dadakgam). The present redupli- 
cation of @ with Ζ is, on the other hand, unlengthened; thus, 
present jigatz, tigthatz; aorist djijanat.’ 


ΤῸ is, however, extremely rare to find roots having at the same time redu- 
plicated aorists and presents. Only four of these, so far as I know, show an 
aoristic reduplication that is the lengthened form of the present, viz. in RV. 
bibhiydt bibhayat, piparsi piparat, yuydti ( γαγοί ἢ), with one more in RV.-AV.: 
fitir- (RV. ptc.), atitaras, AV. The few roots remaining that have a mutual 
but more differentiated reduplication are mamatsi dmimadanta, να σαν aviviiat, 
Juhuras jihvaras (later 71}-). These are allin RV. Add one case of equiva- 
lence: susvatiz, RV. with asugavus, AB. All other roots reduplicated in the 
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The reduplicated aorist has then afhnity with the present and 
with the perfect (pluperfect édadakgam), and some of its supposed 
forms are to be interpreted rather as perfects, if their meaning be 
employed as an aid.’ In one case an approach to perfect form is 
seen in the employment of the -¢ (middle) as 3d person, afi/ape, 
yet with aoristic reduplication. | 

The reduplication of desideratives has this in common with the 
temporal reduplication just noticed, that a and r are reduplicated 
with ὦ, while occasionally the reduplicating stem-vowel is made 
long. Desiderative forms are chiefly found in the present system 
in the early language. 

The reduplication of the intensive, on the other hand, is more 
closely connected with that of the perfect. In distinction from 
the present and aoristic forms, radical a, r are reduplicated in the 
perfect with a, not with ὁ In agreement with intensive redupli- 
cation this vowel is often long (dédh@ra), though generally short. 

Intensives, which belong, as a primary class, to the early and 
die out in the later language, are reduplicated in three ways: 
1) simple form, @ with ὦ, z with ¢, 2 with 0; 2) middle form, the 
whole root is reduplicated or the root in weakened form; 3) strong 
form, the root is reduplicated, with a connecting vowel added. 
Examples are: 1) vavad, cekit, goguc; 2) carcar, cankram, 
badbadh; 3) ganigam, sanigvan (before two consonants; see 
Grammar, §1002). 

It will be seen that in some cases it is difficult to distinguish 
perfects from intensives, notably in the participle, where the forms, 
except for accent, are sometimes identical, and in some subjunc- 
tive forms where even the accent points to the form being rather 
perfect than intensive. But the accent is not fixed. Thus we 
have radrahaéné with badbadhand, rédrénas; and the doubtful 
forms émimet, tutot, didhot, the last of which are reckoned by 
Whitney perfects or aorists; by Grassmann, intensives.”. So the 
participle ¢%¢ujana is undoubtedly, as Whitney classifies it, an 
intensive (Grassmann ‘ perfect’), and yet it is of the same redupli- 
cation with that in the perfect ¢z¢uvus, and in jujuvus jujuvand 
(though the participle to ¢z¢uvus is ¢iguvana!). The sense of 


present have at any period only an hypothetical (i. e. wn#dbelegte) reduplication 
of the aorist. The present ¢-reduplication is optional in vizag-, vavag-, both 
in RV. The same reduplication of radical a appears sporadically in the perfect 
vivakvans. 


1Compare Whitney, Grammar, 8868. */bid., §§868, 1008, 1013. 
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these intensives is also such that they are in some cases better 
classed with perfects (Grammar, 1008, 1024). Ina word, both in 
form and sense it is often difficult to decide whether we are 
dealing with a perfect or an intensive formation. 

If all reduplication had originally a common signification it 
would be natural to expect that perfect forms with strong redupli- 
cation—like that of the simple intensive—would often retain the 
force of that signification sufficiently to prevent the growth ofa 
parallel intensive form, and that, when an intensive was made from 
the same root, it would not be of the simple, but of the middle or 
strong intensive form. With this expectation I have collected 
the examples of the strong perfect (i. e. with heavy reduplication) 
with the following result, as drawn from a tolerably complete list 
of such forms compared with the forms of intensives developed 
from the same source: 

kip, cakl pé, no intensive (i. e. none known in literature). 

kan, cakén, cakdénanta (later cakané), no intensive. 

grah, jagrdhis, no intensive. 

jt, jujuvis, no intensive. 

tu, tatava, intensive only in the strong form /évifvat. 

uj, tatujand (both accents), tutujyat, no other form of intensive. 

Yrp, tatrpana, RV., tatrpis, AV., no intensive. 

trs, tairsand, ἈΝ. tat-, pte., RV., éatrsiis, AV., no intensive. 

ai, didiyus, no intensive. 

ahi, didhima, RV., no intensive till TS. dedhyat. 

arh, dadrhand, adadrhanta, no intensive. 

ahr, dadhara, dadhré, intensive dardhargi, RV.; later dadhartz, 
adidhrati, TS. 

dhrs, dadhrsus, AV., dadharga, RV., no intensive. 

pa), papajé, isolated form, Whitney as perfect; PW. and Grass- 
mann, intensive. 

pi, pipyand, pipyis, no intensive. 

nam, nanama (p. nd-), intensive only in the form xdnunamitz. 

bhi, bibhaya, AB., no intensive. 

mah, mamahas,' mamahand, etc., no (other) intensive. 

mi, see note below. 

mr}, mamrjus, intensive only marmrzat. 


lmamahanta, cakramanta and the like are to be defined as reduplicated 
preterites. Further classification is otiose, for they are not pluperfects in 
sense. They lie between perfects and intensives. The first isin reduplication 
intensive, as the perfect itself is intensive, but in form it is a simple preterite. 
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mr¢, mantr¢us, intensive Only marmreat. 

rah, rarahané, no intensive (pf. accent, but PW. ‘intensive’). 

raks, radrakgand, no intensive. 

radh, raradhus, intensive réranddhi (?). 

ran, rardnas, rardan, etc. 

rabh, rarabhe, rarabhmé4, no intensive. 

(vak) vane, vavakre, RV., isolated, intensive avdvacit (9). 

van, vavantha, vavana, vavandhi, intensive only in the deriva- 
tive adj. vdnivan. 

νας, vavagius, no intensive. 

vas, Vavasand, no intensive. 

vrj, vaurje, Vavr jus, intensive ptc. in the form vérivr fat. 

wrt, vavarta, intensive vérvartti and varivarti (avarivur). 

vrah, vavrahé, vavrdhédhyai, vavrdhénya, no intensive. 

¢ad, cadcadis, gagaddana, no (other) intensive. 

(a, Gaiguvana, guguvus, etc., no (other) intensive. 

sah, sas&ha, no intensive. 

hid, jihida, AV., jihida, RV., no intensive. 

hrs, jahrsand, intensive only jarhrganta. 

Some of these forms, despite their forbidding accent, are regarded 
by PW. and Grassmann as intensive. I follow Whitney’s allot- 
ment. Apart from the doubtful doubt of the perfect-hood of 
6. g. rdrahandé and the puzzle involved in ¢aé¢adana beside 
¢d¢gadus, there remains a sufficiently large number of cases to 
show that either no intensive, or, if any, a middle or a strong, not 
a simple intensive, stood beside strong perfects. The grammarians, 
for example, made an intensive stem vavabh- beside the perfect 
ravabhe, rarabhe, but the ancient Vedan needed only his perfect, 
and kept his simple intensive for cases where he did not usea 
strong perfect; e.g. RV. cakagiti gets a perfect only in the epic 
cakage; JB. tatrasyate has as perfect tdtrasa; RV. j@garti has 
no perfect at all; pdpatiti has only paptta; b&badhana, only 
babadhé, etc. The perfect mamrg¢- (see list above) is associated 
with the intensive marmrg-; whereas maimdrga corresponds with 
mamrgat, withal not till the Satra period. When dddrhi is found 
as intensive of dr the corresponding perfect is not dd- but dadara, 
with which relation contrast that of daurhdndé above, a strong 
perfect with no corresponding intensive. ‘The word dddhara 
presents an interesting study. This is the RV. strong pertect 
(with dadhré), and at this time the corresponding intensive is 
only dardhargi. But, although ddédha@ra was uniquely preserved 
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(it never was wholly abandoned), daddhara, in accordance with 
the usage of other cases, came later into use (JB.), and in this 
period, when dédhéra obtains and daddhara is a mere archaism, 
arose the intensive da@dhrati, dédharti (TS.).. That the strong 
perfect preceded the simple can be shown by some examples: 
RV. dddhara \ater becomes dadhara; RV. jagrdh- \ater becomes 
jagrdh-; RV. mamr¢- later becomes mamrg-. As a rule, then, 
in the early period a simple intensive and a strong perfect never 
go together.’ 

The perfect is by no means confined to its own peculiar endings. 
It may take with the same stem the endings of the present 
system, where belong many forms reckoned unnecessarily to the 
subjunctive (compare Grammar, §815). Again, it may be used 
in a sense not differentiated from that of a present. Conversely, 
the intensive, confined, for the most part, to the present system, 
is often indistinguishable in sense from a present. It is plain from 
this that, so far as the verb goes, there is not a marked difference 
in the character of perfect and intensive reduplication. Now, in 
nominal reduplication, with which, as will be seen, that of verbs 
hangs closely together, the character cannot be temporal. Is, 
then, the character of verbal reduplication of entirely different 
sort? This is scarcely possible. Reduplication of every sort is 
not temporal, but qualitative. In view of the formal categories 
where reduplication is shown at its strongest, i. 6. in intensives 
and desideratives, together with the oldest form of nominal 
reduplication, that employed for imitative purposes or to denote 
repeated action*°—onomatopoetica and such forms as κύκλος = 


1The Paippalada text of AV. gives dadhartu, a form, however, considered as 
dubious by Whitney (Roots s. v.). 

531 know of no exception except the following. If dédhot were assuredly a 
perfect it would violate the rule, standing with dodhariti as well as with 
davidhava. But dudhot is a very questionable form. It may itself be an 
intensive; possibly it is aorist (Whitney classes y#yot as aorist, dédhot and 
tifot as perfects; yet see Grammar, $868). Again, RV. didhima has dedhyat, 
but not till TS. Lastly,the AV. gives to the entirely regular mimdya (mémyana) 
of RV. a strong mimdya. This may, however, be a conscious attempt to 
differentiate the three mimaya (from ma ‘ bellow,’ mz ‘ build,’ mi ‘injure’) of the 
RV., of which AV. uses two, one as mimdya and one (from mi) mimaya. 

5. The bounds between these divisions are slight and easily transgressed. 
But for a primitive repetition speaks the large number of whole (avé-dive, etc., 
like adyédya) reduplications, where a word entire is repeated, a logical if not 
formal reduplication. See the large list collected by Collitz, Abh. d. Or. 
Cong. 1881, p. 294 sq. 
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cakré—this quality would appear to be either iterative or that 
indicated by iteration, viz. intensative. 

The first group of reduplicated nominals embraces desiderative 
nouns and adjectives. They may be referred, as derivatives, to 
their respective verbals. The relation of j7g7s@, 7igigu to jigigase, 
jigisamana is typical of each example in the list.’ 

It was to be expected that from secondary conjugations deriva- 
tives would arise with the same modal quality, and there is no 
occasion to seek for these nominals a primary and independent 
origin. Such might ὦ przorz have been expected of the nominals 
corresponding with intensive verbs, nor would such an apparent 
derivation invalidate the antecedent probability of an independent 
growth in adjectives parallel to temporal stems. Yet even in the 
intensive adjectives there is ground for doubting whether the 
nominal forms are always derived from the verbal intensive. 
Observe this in the following complete list of RV. ‘intensive’ 
adjectives: . 

cakgsmd has no intensive verb parallel to it. The perfect is 
caksamithas. 

a-dardiré stands parallel to intensive dardar-, ddédrhi (compare 
adudhi for dur-). The perfect is dadara, later noun dadru. 

dadhrsd, dadhrsi have no intensive. The perfect is dadhrgvés, 
etc., AV. dadhrsiis. 

ku-namnama (nannam@): intensive nanamat. 

vevija: intensive vévizana. Compare AV. rerthé (epic leltha) 
and AV. abhirorudé. 

tairpt has no intensive verb. Perfect is fa/rpaud (tatrpiis). 

‘%itujz has no intensive verb. Perfect is ¢utujana, tatujyat. 

dadhrsi (see dadhrgé above). 

jarbhéri. intensive jarbhrtas (bharibhrat). 

ylyudhi: compare the really intensive adjective yaviyidh. The 
perfect is yuyudhis (later aorist yayudhas). 

vavahi: perfect uvaha, Sk. vavaha, intensive vavahil not till 
the classical period ; vanivahydfe, Brahmanic. 

sasahi, vigadsahi has no intensive verb. The perfect is sasah-, 
sasahvans. In AV. sdsaht. 


1Compare didhisu, didhishyya with didhisami ; didrkgénya (didrkau is a loc. 
pl.) with didpkgante; ninitss with πέτρα, pipiau (voc.) with pipisatt. Bibhatsu 
has no verbal parallel in RV., later dibhatsate; so with a@-cuguksdni. All the 
rest correspond (mimithkau, mumukgu, rirtkeu, rurukedni, sigasu, sigasdlu, stgasdnt) 
with desiderative verbs of RV. Add in AV. jighatsd, titikgd, etc. Doubtful 
is ἐγα βιό from γα} or ας (A. F. 11 gt). 
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didivi has no intensive. The Vedic perfect is didivéns. 

jagrez: intensive jagrhi. 

dadhrvi: perfect dadhr- (dadhr-), intensive dardharsi (dadhrat2, 
later). ᾿ 

yuyuvi: perfect of yu yuyuvé, present of yu? yuyuvanta ; inten- 
sive yoyuvat. 

Add to these jéga (compare jéguve) and johfitra. Unlike any 
verbal stem is ghandghand (intensive ghanigh-). 

In this list, closely connected with the intensive stem, are 


dardird jarbhari 
nannama jagrut 
vevija aadhrvi (Ὁ) 
rertha 

AV. { γογμαά 


While as closely connected with the perfect stem are 


-cakgma lalrpi 

dadhrs& adadhrsi 
yuyuvi 
sasahi 
didivt 
yuyudhi 


and probably vavahz, both by analogy with sdésaki and because 
vavahitz is much later than vavaha. Evidently these should be 
called ‘ perfect’ quite as much as ‘intensive’ adjectives. 

Turning now to nominals not connected with secondary stems, 
what should be said of the reduplication in gangé, which corres- 
ponds with no verbal stem of gam or gd, to one of which roots 
(originally identical) this noun must be referred? What of jigyuz, 
which agrees in stem only with the perfect (as given in jigyds) ; 
of cacard, caracard, cacali, all to be assigned to the root which 
as a verb shows perfect cacéra, ceris, intensive carcariti? 

To this question Fritzsche suggests as answer, citing Greek 
parallels, that adjectives with perfect stems have arisen from the 
perfect or keep a perfect sense (Curt. St. VI 330), while Brug- 
mann in more guarded language declares (Gdz. II 52. 2, 4) that 
there are examples of nominal reduplication which “certainly had 
something to do with forms like δέδορκα, κέκλετο᾽᾽ and “stand 
parallel to verbal reduplication.” Examples cited by Brugmann 
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are κεκρύφαλος, κεκρύφαλος (xéxpuda), βέβηλος (βέβηκα), κεκραγμός 
(κέκραγα), ὀπωπή (ὄπωπα) ; vavri, pf. st. vavr-, cdkri, pf. st. cakr-, 
dadi, pf. dad-, sasahi, pf. st. sdsah-, etc." 

The question has here been raised, but not answered: Why 
do adjectives have a perfect stem? What is the perfect-hood of 
a ‘perfect’ nominal? What is the ‘something to do’ that unites 
vavri with the perfect of the verb that springs from the same root 
with its own? 

In order to a clearer view of the relation between the nominal 
and verb in reduplicated form, I thought to examine the nominals 


1 May I be permitted here to raise protest against a certain lack of historical 
sense displayed by many eminent linguists in citing examples of phonetic 
equivalence from the great mass of Vedic-Sanskrit forms? No linguist thinks 
of equating early Vedic words with Hesychian without specifying the source 
of the latter. When a late Greek word is employed it is noted as such, e. g. 
πεποίθησις (loc. cit. Fritzsche and Brugmann). But linguists are wont to 
disregard altogether this rule of historical propriety in treating of Vedic or 
Sanskrit words. No matter how late or how undelegt, all that comes out of the 
Petersburg Lexicon is marked as ‘ai.’ (= alt-indisch), which can or should 
mean only early Vedic. Thus Brugmann compares cirrus and cikura without 
telling his reader that the latter is not an old Sanskrit word; he calls avare 
‘early’; it is really very late (Gdz. II 52.4). He compares πεμφρηδών with 
bambhara, as have others, without stating that the latter is too recent a word 
to have any historical right to the equivalence. (It should really be compared 
with dumble-bee and BouBéw—an independent formation.) Such late Sanskrit 
words as are not extant in the whole vast literature of India, if they are to 
be employed for comparative purposes at all, ought to be registered for 
what they are worth, equivalent to Greek words given by the latest lexicog- 
raphers. It would, again, be very useful to know that ‘altindisch’ recklessly 
applied to darkava and cikura means ‘late’ (post-Vedic), and that cancal/a and 
rerihd, put together as ‘old,’ belong to entirely different periods—one very 
early, the other very late. So Fick, 5. vrka, v/ko, says that it was ‘bereits 
ursprachlich’ a proper name. It probably was, and there are examples in 
Sanskrit literature to illustrate it, but Fick cites only vurkakarman, and does 
not say that vrfakarman as nom. prop. stands in PW. as ‘N. eines Asura, verz. 
d. Ox. H.’ Every Sanskrit scholar knows how great an antiquity that implies. 
One might as well cite /andvaja as a proof that London was ‘ bereits ursprach- 
lich’ known to the Aryans. The evil seems now tobe epidemic. Per Persson 
cites pupphusa as ‘ai.,’ whereas, in fact, it occurs only in Ckdr.; and, less awful 
but still reprehensible, gharghara appears also as ‘ai.’ alongside of gd7gara— 
one being late Sanskrit and the other early Vedic (Wurzelerweiterung, pp. 23, 
41). So, too, Prellwitz gives ἀεὶ and manduré as ‘ancient Indic’! As 
Homeric, Hellenistic and Hesychian forms are fittingly cited as such, so of 
India, every merely lexicographic form should be cited as such; every late 
form should be called Sanskrit; and ‘ai.’ (S“early’) should be confined to that 
which is early, viz. the Vedic language. All historic value is lost with the 
careless method now in vogue. 
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that appear reduplicated in the Rig-Veda. I found, however, 
somewhat to my surprise, that, with the exception of a number of 
reduplicated forms, which cannot be assigned to any Sanskrit 
root that gives verbals, in other words, with the exclusion of 
reduplicated nominals of doubtful origin (largely onomatopoetic), 
on completing the list of Vedic reduplicated nominals I had 
almost exhausted the list of such forms." The few remaining I 
group together after the Rig-Veda group; which latter has not 
been confined to derivatives from recognizable roots, but 1 have 
allowed it to embrace all I have noticed.’ 

Before giving these forms in detail I wish to point out those of 
two or three sorts where the parallelism between nominal stems 
and verbal perfects is incontrovertible. Compare first 


cakri 
jagmi 

jj 

papre 
babhri 

yayt 

vavri, vavra 
sasrt, sasrd 
sasnt 


The stems of cakri and jégmi are exactly the same with those 
of the respective perfects, cakr¢, jagmius. In jaéjni (4prajajni, 
both from jaz and 754) lies the analogue of jajfiis. The two 


1 This in itself is the best argument for the antiquity of the formation, since 
Aryan forms of general usage are often referable only to hypothetical roots, 
where connection with an assumed perfect stem would not be plausible. On 
Avestan parallels see below. 

2Certain forms are registered as reduplicates in Grassmann which are so 
merely theoretically, and sometimes these are plainly incorrect. In the case 
of dhisdna, for instance, there is merely a nominal formation from the secondary 
root dhi-g (dha), like das,da. The verb is reduplicated, didhigami, the nominal 
dhisdna shows no trace of reduplication and does not belong in this category. 
Such forms, too, as αἴ (compare didhigi = AV. dadhisi) belong rather to 
reduplicated roots than to nominals. The root is felt as single, as in the case 
of jaks, or cate (cancala). 1 have noticed these roots in their place as important 
for the theory of reduplication, but in the nominals like dAiks@ (dhiksdna), 
dhisdna, etc., there is no reduplication, if indeed their roots can claim it even 
in the verbal stems. Grassmann assumes reduplication for das as well as for 
dag, both of which are more probably determinative, i. 6. extended roots (with 
dag compare kag and AV. dpra-cankaga , cakas and kas; with déguri compare 
Jdsuri, sthuri, AV. taduri) treated as if reduplicated. 
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paépri come from roots that show present stem s7paz7, perfect 
pupir (= papar, compare mamar and mumur); pipar, aor. pipa- 
vat, piprat (compare pipru), like fdé/uri, perfect stem futur-. In 
babhri, compared with the pure intensive jaréharz, there is a stem 
known only to the perfect (present dibharmi, bibhrat, perfect 
jabhara and babhre, intensive bharibhrati, jarbhrtés). The 
perfect stem γαγώς is the verbal parallel of yayi; and vavr, vavar, 
not the present varai, vrnctt, is the only possible form comparable 
with vavrd, vavri (vivavri, vavray in vavrayamahe). So not 
sarsrite, sisarti, sérat, but the perfect sasrvans, sasGra, can equate 
the adjectives sasvdé, sasri. And finally sész is not parallel to 
sanat, but to the perfect sas@na, sasavéns (= sasanvans, cf. 
sasanugsi in the Brahmanas). In AV. there is, besides these, 
é-mamri, with which compare RV. perfect mamrvéns. 

Just as yyudhi is a perfect adjective when contrasted with the 
intensive adjective yaviyiidh, so babhr’, when contrasted with 
jarbhéri, can be called only a perfect adjective. There is here 
something more than an indefinite relationship. The stems are 
one, identical. : 

Just so in the list: 


jugurvadu 

luturvdni 

dadhrgvdni (with sésahé in viii 61. 3) 
gugukvant, gugukvand 


Jugurvant, tuturvaéni stand parallel respectively to the perfects 
juguryal, tuturyat; dadhrsvéni equates dadhrgvans; gugukvdéni 
is to be compared with ¢ucucita, sugukvans. 

Of no formal category are 


jaguri from jur, 77 
(dturi from tur, tr 
pdpuri trom pur, pr 


The intensive of tus is tartar (adverb vitarturam), the perfect 
from the “7 form of the root, fafa@ra. With pépuri compare paprit 
above and piipurt (SV.), periect pupir-. With jéguri compare 
jugurvdni above. Whitney alone refers 7éguri to jr, jur, and 
not to gam, as do PW., Grassmann. And Whitney is right. 
For it is evident that jéguri : jr: (dtur?: tr: pdpuri: pr. 


1Since the meaning in x 108. 1 is certainly ‘going,’ it is necessary to ascribe 
to 77 ‘go,’ the same secondary form of the root that is found in 47, fur, viz. jur. 


VEDIC REDUPLICATION. II 


In the alphabetical list of forms that follows occur all the cases, 
I believe, of reduplicated nominals in the Rig-Veda, with parallels 
from the Atharva-Veda. Of these, besides nomina (including 
adjectives), there is one adverb only, mamdt (vitarturdm being 
nominal) ; one pronoun, mama; and a doubtful interjection, jah@ 
(viii 45. 37, so PW., but more probably a perfect), besides certain 
onomatopoetic forms. In madryadrik there is an erroneous 
(unconsciously emphatic) repetition of the suffix.’ 


REDUPLICATED NOMINALS.? 


akhkhala (akkhali-krtya): ashout of joy. Like all such words, 
it may be questioned whether this is purely onomatopoetic or not. 
The answer depends on whether one inclines to derive roots from 
noises or noises from roots. But as many onomatopoetic words 
are reduplicated, so this akhkhala or akhkhali (with which I 
should connect Latin eccere and possibly ἠχώ, ἰάχω, Eho (?), 
jauchzen, ἴακχος) presents a case of what may be called inverted 
reduplication—akh-kha-li, like atta, ἅττα compared with /afé, 
ἅπφά With ranma, amba, ambi, German amme, with mama, mamma 
(the onomatopoetic and /allworter being often at bottom of the 
same sort)—having a counterpart of straightforward reduplication 
in the Sanskrit root khakkhati (v.1. kdkhati) ‘laugh,’ which is 
given only by the native Root-book (dhé/up.), but is supported 
by cachinnus, xcaydfew. The form καχλάζω = κιχλίζω might suggest 
that the / of akkkhali was radical, but I fancy, if this word really 
has a root, it is merely related to that of this Greek form, and 
that / in this and r in eccere are terminative (compare a/ada below). 
Lat. acca is lallwort. 

aratud: implies later avatu, aralu,a tree. Compare late avaré 
‘cover’ and arvari ‘door.’ The reduplication is intensive, as in 
ἀραρίσκω, dpdpwa. In the corresponding Sk. verb it is 7, av, dlartt. 
The sense is of ‘going’ and ‘fitting in,’ so ‘covering.’ Perhaps 
here belongs érana ‘strange,’ i. e. ‘covered, secret’ (cf. pf. pte. 
arand); dranya ‘cover, forest.’ 


1 Not without importance in considering the motive, if not the form, of true 
reduplication are certain compounds in which the stem is by predilection 
repeated to make a composite that might just as well have been expressed 
otherwise: d4arabhrt, mahamahd, mdhimagha, vasovayd, saiindsatvan, agvagva, 
AV. abhilapaldp, modamiid, etc. 

? Some of these forms have been discussed already in the essays of Fritzsche 
and Brugmann already referred to (in the sixth and seventh volumes of Curtius’ 
Studien), to which, below, I occasionally refer for supposed cognates in other 
languages. 
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alala: (alala-bhavantis pas, compare jafijanadbhdvan agnis) 
to be grouped with ‘hello, hurrah,’ ἀλαλά, ἐλελεῦ, Bulg. olelé, etc. 
Later arare (inverted ; compare λαλάζω, Sk. /alad/a, lallen, ono- 
matopoetic but with different signification, though the use even of 
alalé is not that of ἀλαλά). Compare gargara. 

Gtithi: Grassmann connects the termination with the ¢h7z of. 
sdktht and uddrathi, but this is impossible. Except in its own 
derivatives, the ending of @f-z¢hz has no parallel in the Rig-Veda 
(sék-thz would give the parallel *a¢thz), which renders doubtful 
the root σέ, to which it is assigned (the ‘wanderer’ = the ‘guest’). 
Perhaps 4-tithi (as aguvatha = ag¢vatthd = agvasthé) is reduplicated 
for *ata-stht, *tathi, *tithi, in the sense of 4/zsthat, astheyas (forms 
of the latest books). The guest is ‘non-abiding’ (compare doraréw). 
In atithinis (gas), x 68. 3, the original meaning still holds, ‘not 
standing, unstable’ (so afz/higvé). Compare déridra = ‘beggar.’ 
So Av. asti = asthi = guest, B. B. xv Io (reduplicated ?). 

tyacaksas: Perfect zydtus (no intensive till Upan.). 

ulika: ΑΝ. ulul/=ululatus; Lat. ulula, ulucus, ululare. The 
same question as above in ἀλαλά, though the ‘root’ is more plainly 
developed. The termination with preceding reduplication as in. 
brbuka, cugulitka (cf. akhkha-l-i), and from recognizable roots 
jagartika, salalhka (cf. parpharika). The form με occurs 
later, and the root, if there be one, is probably to be seen unredu- 
plicated in κά, a beast of AV. In Greek reduplicated, ὀλολύζω, 
etc.; simple, ὑλάω (?). Later γάζα (cf. avaré to alald), perhaps 
by likeness to vz ‘cry.’ Compare AV. karkandhika, RV. 
karkdndhu. 

*kaka (¢aka-): Compare κάκκη, Cacare. 

katkata (satind-kankata): From the meanings ‘comb’ and 
‘harmful beast,’ apparently one with £ankata ‘hook’ and ‘armor’ 
(long associated with arkata ‘cancer,’ AV. karki), kankana 
‘ring’ (‘haken’). Cf. Brugmann, Curt. St. VII 277 (RV. khrgala 
can scarcely belong here). This is the earliest (the only RV.) 
form of this nominal reduplication (for géiga see below). There 
seems to be no connection with kanzka, AV. 1 am in doubt, 
however, as to the propriety of connecting kankana with kankata. 
The former is an epic word applied especially to the ankle-rings 
which, like the bells so worn, were for musical purposes, and it 
seems quite probable that the word may be of the same origin 
with £nkini, i. e. onomatopoetic reduplication (unless like that in 
kikasa), rather than from kan = kar. So k£ankani is said to be 


em 
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for kinkini, and in the citation given in PW., where Mbha. iii 
15757 has kankana, the Bombay edition 271. 22 has sinkini. 
Note also that vi-katkata = kinkini, as name of atree.’ There 
may be confusion between #az ‘sound’ and ‘turn’ (in cakré). 
kakata (reni-kakata): Compare krkafa (AV. krka = Avest. 
Rkahrka). It is impossible to dissociate this word from AV. 
kakatika ‘part of the head’ (compare kakalaka ‘hock’). kapéla 
belongs to the same root (compare AV. kurkurd, later kurkuta). 
Perhaps ζαῤάξα is related. It is difficult not to class with these 
kakid, kakuid, AV. kakuda, culmen, cacamen, caput, like kapéla 
(with 2 Ξ ἔ after &). To my mind kédbha, kakibh, kakuhd 
(kakubhd) shows still a third form of the same (-xe@ady? unredu- 
plicated). Yet ‘top’ and ‘cover,’ and so ‘hide’ (xia), are related 
ideas (compare under avatvd above). The phonetic terminal 
change would be determinative, that of sz ‘press’ to subh 
‘smother,’ sz-c ‘shine,’ subh ‘beautify.’? Is ζαῤσία also for kakdta, 
like kaka, kéka? Compare lopdapaka and lopaka, lopaga. 
karkdndhu (kérkandhika, AV.): For karkam-dha (as vanargié 
= ga), i.e. karka, as in late karkaphala. karka itself as plant 
= karkata. Perhaps kaga and kagiké (¢ for &) belong here. 
kakambira: name of a tree. Compare kambd, kambhé (adj. 
Pan) and gabh- (= gambh-iré). The root appears to be the 
same with that in kaméard ‘variegated’ (cf. karbura), a Lex. 
word, perhaps found radically in Aamzdu (Sk.) ‘shell.’ The redu- 
plication is consonantally that of the onomatopoetica with strong 
perfect or simple intensive vocalism. It is possible, however, 
that since £amd ‘go’ in Dhatup. may be the same as kamp, we 
have here a parallel to the (unreduplicated) Aapana (RV.) ‘cater- 
pillar.’ 
kéka, etc. Here belong krkadach, kikidivi, later k&ka, etc. 
Possibly ¢akuna implies a *¢aka = kaka, as cikha, Sk. cikhara, 
is reduplicated from &r (Brugmann, Curt. St. VII 291), which, in 
that case, should be added to the list (compare VS. ζάξαγχα, ἃ 
bird). The names of birds here involved offer a problem hard to 
solve. In £22 it is impossible to decide whether, as Brugmann 


' kankata, in the meaning ‘elephant’s hook,’ is still marked as unfound in 
PW. Ido not see why this meaning may not be received in Mbhi. vii 187. 47 
(vyajanath kankatatgcaiva dhvajdigca vinipatatath) as well as ‘armor.’ Compare 
kalmalika, etc., and ilvisa with kan-hinka-. 

ΑΝ. kakajahrla = German ‘capt gemacht’ (compare ‘put a head on a 
man')! kakubhd as kakubh in trikakum (= bf). 
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will, there is a case of ‘broken reduplication’ or a parallel to £¢ka, 
kaka, apparently merely onomatopoetic. The same is true of 
cicciké, another bird. ἀζόζα in kékayatu = cuckoo, as k@ka = 
‘caw-caw,’ crow. Apparently these words are analogues of 
English daa-6aa ‘sheep,’ moo-moo ‘cow,’ and chu-chu ‘locomotive.’ 
Possibly ¢ugulika (yadtu) may belong to the same class, but this 
I regard as a derivative from the root ¢al, *¢ul ‘leap.’ As jazh, 
janj, ¢inj and krakg seem to be onomatopoetic and yet they make 
verbal forms (compare ὀτοτύζω), so the fundamental sound of these 
words may be felt as a radical as soon as used. So karkari and 
gargara appear to be onomatopoetic and at the same time contain 
distinct radicals. Compare the apparent sound-word in AV. 
matmatd (ydatu), a bird (9), with Pan. matdmatdyatz, The later 
language has a host of such words, all of more or less spurious 
rootage. Some are palpably onomatopoetic, dadada, CB., bababa, 
AB. (respectively noise of thunder’ and of fire), Aukkufa, the 
cock, ¢ittivi, ctkkira, and other bird-names. Of this sort in the 
Rig-Veda appear to be the following: 

akhkhala (-/z), eccere, a shout of joy. 

alala, noise of joy (ἢ, water, like the later separate arare,a 

call, in Ckdr.). ' 

ulika, AV. ulult, ulucus. 

kikt- (κίσσα ὃ), a bird. 

kikiva (krnu), noise of tearing. 

kéka, cuckoo (later kinkira). 

[Asuinka, bird; compare &gvzd ?] 

cicctk&, a bird (cégsa = ‘heher’ ?). 

ci¢ca (kr), hissing noise; compare the root ¢27/. 

dundubhi, drum. 

budbuda, bubble. 

With later £@4a compare lex. Sk. £ana (ordinarily ‘one-eyed’), 
kanuka, which apparently (= crow, cock, goose) gives a sound 
unreduplicated. With &vdk-3-amdadna compare epic krakaca 
‘saw,’ lex. Arakara ‘bird’ and ‘saw.’? It is instructive to note 
the epic usage. What has been called the ‘Aryan war-cry,’ in 
view of alald, ἀλαλά and ἐλελεῦ, does not appear amid the many 


1Compare dundubhi{ with dadada ‘drum and thunder,’ united as in the Sk. 
drum ἅμαξα (Mbh. vii 39. 31), which means also ‘thunder-cloud’ in lex. 

2 Per Persson (p. 13) utilizes the lex. meaning (a bird) to compare κόραξ, εἴς, 
and regards srak as kra-k (κέρκος). The two forms stand to each other as 
‘croak’ (of a frog) does to ‘crow’ (of a cock). 
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battle-cries, and in RV. it gives the sound of waters (while avare 
has the function of ‘hello’). But the soldiers have a cry which 
answers to hurrah, viz. halahalé, while kilakila and krakaca 
(here merely for sound) are also used in the same way. The 
sounds cataca{a and katakatd, of weapons and of men, show how 
easily pure sounds may appear when reduplicated like a respectable 
derivative. RV. dundubdhi ‘drum’ is ona par with epic dindima 
(compare above of thunder dadada, and English ‘rubadub’ for 
the sound ofa drum). ‘These are rootless, and it is hard not to 
put in the same class gdrgara and VP. jharjhara. RV. 
hin(krnvadt) is like the epic shout kum. RV. ¢@(kria) is English 
‘shoo.’ 

The same strong intensive reduplication as is found in dadbadh, 
gadgada (classical Sk.) appears in budbudé-yagu. Budbuda = 
bubble, compare 4udura ‘water,’ Naigh. Possibly this word is 
the same with English ‘bub’ (compare ‘cry-baby,’ ‘blubber,’ bube 
and bubbeln). Here we have a natural origin for what in radicals 
appears as intensive conjugation (gadgada from gad ‘speak’ in 
the sense of stammering).’ 

The old contention that in £@a there is no ¢abdanukrti but a 


11 have pointed out, J. Α. Ο. 5. XIII, p. 320, that dindisha (compare the 
snake dundubha = dundubha) occurs in ΜΌΝ. B. xii 282. 41; possibly erroneous 
for the usual dindima, but like RV. dundudbhi (C. 10139 has °ma). It is here 
united with conches, gankhas, another reduplicate. 

2 These are all the forms of this sort I have considered certain in RV. In 
ulokd Grassmann sees a *ruroka; others find in it uruloka or ururoka (Z. D. 
M. G. XLI 499, XLII 1§2). I think that two words have here been confused. 
Lokd is Latin lucus, Lith. lauka, water-loo (Fick), from the root */uc (found in 
later /unc, break, /up, break; compare ru, break, and ruc, shine, i. 6. as in ‘the 
heavens break open,’ shine forth), just as 4akd comes from éuc and méki from 
muc. The meaning is τέμενος, a place cut off from others (so /ecus = templum). 
In swwkd, on the other hand, there is «/-ol/-+-ha from vr, ul (ulé), then 
uloka, in the meaning wré (reduplicated). For the stem compare uc, dkas, 
etc. (without raised form in τ, w/ ‘cover,’ δα). If the & were radical and 
not as in stu, sééka, it might come from *varc (u/kd), but I see no reason for 
assuming the meaning of ‘shining’ given by all the interpreters. The same 
word occurs in wlékhald paraphrased with prthé + budhnd in i 28.1 (uli = 
“716 as pul = puri), In ruru the reduplication is accidental (as in fdtha, 
tratrd, mdnman, etc.). If in each language an onomatopoetic equivalence of 
hk = h be recognized (compare Adhd = English ha!), the German uhu (uhle) 
might be compared with RV. wu, of geese (hansdso γε... uhtivas, iv 45. 4). 
These are, to be sure, heavenly geese; yet compare of the fires, symbols of 
which are these geese, the expression jarante in the next verse. The RV. 
book-position shows that this wkd precedes Lokd., 
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derivative from al (+ apa ‘drive off’) may seem to us worthy 
only of an Aupamanyava’s wit. But the lines are not much easier 
for us to draw in many cases than for the sage whose wisdom is 
treasured up in the Nirukta. Yet, so far as opinion may stand 
against opinion, I am inclined to reverse, for many examples, 
Brugmann’s word apropos of such forms: ‘‘manches spielt stark 
ins Onomatopoietische hiniiber,” and say that many ¢addanukrias 
get a radical value out of their original use, and then become 
practically derivatives of the assumed radical, which is there- 
upon employed like any other root. I have pointed out in my 
paper on the Aryan Future (A. J. P. XIII, p. 26) that the parti- 
ciple (i. e. a nominal adjectival form) is apt to be the first step in 
the making of a new verb. Thus ‘zipzip’ is the sound of a rifle- 
ball; zéfping is the adjective participle (‘came zipping along’); 
then ‘zips along,’ and the verb is made—a racial analogue to the 
fact that a child uses nouns long before he does verbs, though 
how far this theory may be extended it is perhaps otiose to 
inquire. But the more I see of the daily making of language— 
and in this country there is a large, brand-new vocabulary made 
every year—the more I doubt the pre-existence of language- 
making verbal roots, and incline to refer all language to a basis of 
nominal forms. This topic is practically too apart from my topic 
for present discussion, but it hangs together so closely with the 
explanation of onomatopes, from a theoretical point of view, that 
it cannot be passed over altogether. 

kakga: Whether there is here real reduplication is doubtful. 
Brugmann connects with kankafa and cakré (loc. cit., pp. 255-6, 
276). Iconnect rather with ζαἄρέ ‘closed hand,’ and see a vari- 
ation of the stem in kui, kuc, bend, fold, enfold (compare mad 
mud). The idea of bending, closing over, seems to lie in this 
and in kaccha, closed ‘hem of skirt,’ kacchapa, closed beast or 
rounded (‘turtle,’ compare below under k&icakra); Κόρα, ‘pail.’ 
The accident of the final being a sibilant and initial guttural does 
not make reduplication. The root-form may be ag or hac (quh) 
with determinative, and no more reduplicate than zak, nag. 

krchré: Compare ér¢é, from ἄγε ‘bethin’? Perhaps from &rs, 
like ‘tribulation.’ It the former holds, compare, with Brugmann, 
English ‘(h)lank’ (‘krank’ is doubtful, possibly asaloan). There 
is no cogent reason for seeing reduplication in this form. If kvank 
is related to this word, compare the vulgarism ‘peakéd’ = thin 
=l), 
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kakdrdu: kakardave urgabhé yuktd asit, x 102.6. Say. (PW.) 
¢atrunam hinsanaya; Grassmann’s dictionary: “der knurren in 
den Eingeweiden [ζαγά, vgl. pavd] hat, knurrer’’; translation: 
“dem knurrer war der Stier geschirrt.” Ludwig: ‘deichsel.’ 
The next half-verse explains the word: didher yuktdsya dravatah 
—the steer was yoked to run, for speed. The root is kr = kal 
(Brah.) ‘drive,’ with αἱ as determinative, as in mr, mrad, mrad. 
The reduplication is the older nominal reduplication of the 
consonant, the vowel as in the perfect (primarily intensive) kakér- 
dave = ‘for swift driving,’ and so follows ‘he ran.’ Compare Sk. 
kurd ‘leap.’ Persson derives this ζω γα from an original sér-d, 
oxaipw, κόρδαξ. But see Z. D. M. G. 1892, p. 459. 

karkari: Compare Fritzsche, Curt. St. VI 341; Brugmann, ib. 
VII 287. Nothing to do with khargdla (another onomatopoetic). 
Noise as in AV. kurkura, xapxaipw is the basis. With weakened 
reduplication a host of late cognates, Sk. &ukkubhd (κακκάβη), 
(kurkura) kukkura ‘dog,’ kukkuta ‘cock,’ kdkal: ‘ musical sound,’ 
cucurive, kukuritkatt (Fick). Add kukhrabha, AV., ghost. Suf- 
ficient for my purpose is it to point out the series karkar = kurkur 
= kukkur = kukur = kukir, and again, karkar = kakar (-kal) 
= (kankar? cf. kivkini, etc.). That is, in these words there is 
the whole line of iterative forms used to make middle intensive, 
simple intensive, strong and simple perfect. 

This word appears with gdérgara and sasarpari in RV. as one 
of three musical instruments. This is possibly true of the form of 
the parallel gérgara. But sasarpart (perfect reduplication) is by 
natives explained as ‘speech,’ and such I believe to be the meaning. 
It can only mean ‘flowing,’ and is not on a par with gérgara 
karkari, where sound is the basis. I regard sasarpart as a perfect 
adjective = ‘flowing’ (speech). 

kikasa: The meaning breast-bone is secondary. The redupli- 
cation implies a £2zkas = kankas- or (what is important for other 
forms noted below) = &zknas, as in kiknasa, AB. (&(n)as ‘split’). 
This form has nothing to do directly with later Sk. ξαγξαρά (PW.) 
‘hard,’ though kas = kag may be the original development from 
a ka + determinatives. 

kicakra: Nipple. According to PW. from ku-cakré. But 
the meaning female breast and the whole series of related meanings 
is found in the lex. words kuca = kica, kucaka = kurcthké, kuctka 
= kurctkd, etc.,so that kaca-kra must stand for kurca-kra. In 
this £u7ca there is the same root as in karma (compare kaccha 
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above); the idea being ‘rounded, curved’ (curvus, cervus, xépas, 
cakré below). In cucika, late form, there is possibly the same 
root, but possibly *cz in c#g is here the radical (onomatopoetic). 

kgi (‘food’) = ghas with reduplication? If so, compare psd 
(4psu), from dhas. The regular reduplication gives jakg as double 
root. It is quite possible that £8 is from a separate root &as (in 
another application, £gzdh ‘be hungry’). The origin of the form 
would be that of £gu-7dé (cf. kiknasa above), and ‘split (grain)’ 
would be the meaning. In Agudh there would be a companion of 
kastha ‘woe’ (compare Persson, p. 170, note 7, on fames), from 
kag = kas (AV. kas ‘cough’ keeps the original idea of kas). The 
reduplicated root is pre-Vedic. Compare Avestan £/gz ‘eat.’ 

cakra, cakri: These forms go back to the root *kar ‘go, turn, 
revolve’ discussed above.- Compare κύκλος, κυλλός, κερκύρα, etc. 
(often noted). Of the late forms the most interesting is lex. 
cankura (with modified-middle intensive reduplication) = cakrd 
(with perfect reduplication). For the list see 7égmz7 below. 

cakri, carkrti: Perfect adjective and intensive noun from &r 
make (skr) and ἄγ, kir (cakrat, carkarmz). The second root is 
probably originally one with that of £arkari (above), with special 
modification of sense. 

cakgana, cakgant, cékgas, cdkgu, -cakg, etc. (AV. cakgan, cdkgu): 
As in ca@kri, perfect reduplication (cacakg- of the verb is re-redu- 
plication on the basis of cakg as a simple root). Compare czk#. 
The root is found again in cakdge (kak), epic; caékagiti, Vedic 
intensive; and in AV. (4p7a-) cankaga. 

cakén: What is called intensive reduplication, really strong 
perfect, and so the accent. Compare cakgma. The word is 
related to Aana ‘young,’ from kan, ζᾶ. Compare cakdand (ka : 
kan::mdad:man). In x 29.1, where the word occurs it is used 
in such a way (but Nir. 6. 28 ‘véya’) as to suggest that it is 
identical with πέπων (= *cacén =) cakén. Compare γᾶ, rarana, 
rarana (ptc.), raré, etc., with ran, rarana (pf.), ravan (‘intensive’). 

cakgma: Strong perfect reduplication. Compare cék]pé, AV. 
The verbal perfect stem is cakgam- (no intensive; gramm. 
cankgam-). 

Ganga, etc. (gangyd, jagmt, jigatni): In the verb gd, gam, is - 
found jaga-, jagm-, perfect, and ganigantz, intensive ; jagat, ptc. 
of the reduplicated root. Ganga is peculiar in having modified- 
middle intensive reduplication from a vowel stem (contrast 
kankar-). I know of no parallel to this, unless jangada, later 
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Sanskrit, be one. As contrasted with jangama, where many go, 
jangala seems to me to be a place where few go, ‘jungle’ (compare 
epic #ivjana ‘desert’), with the termination found in vidva-ld 
‘unwise’ (not ‘vd-val4’), urgald ‘unmanly’; and I should reject 
PW.’s explanation that jangala has anything to do with jangula 
‘poison’ or with ja/a, water. The former jangula is= AV. 
jangida ‘poison, amulet,’ from gr ‘swallow,’ literally ‘a draught.’ 
But jangala and jangama both come from σᾶ ‘go.’ So, too, in 
the case of gdigad. Compare just like it 74 ρ λᾶ (from gha = ha 
‘go’). In sense and form compare with gdéngd the adjective 
sasré and yavya with gangyd. Does gung# (with serasvati in 
ii 32. 8) belong here (-gu as in vanargit) ? 

In jégmi there is incontestably perfect reduplication (perfect 
jagmis, jagmé, etc.). Compare cdkri, kukgi, jaghri ( jighrd), 
jajni, dadi, dddhi, papi, papri, babhri, yayi, vavrt (vavra), shsni, 
sdsrt (sasr&), jaghni, mdmri (didi, didht, dudhré, sugvi, vivict), 
all perfects. 

With jigatnd compare jighatni ice Jéghni, from han, with 
jahni (jahnévi) possibly added (compare jaghéna). In jégat 
lies a parallel to dadh-, etc. 

Fritzsche (Curt. St. VI 325) compares γίγας, from ga, βίβημι, but 
it is scarcely possible that while γᾶ = Bn, γίγας = BiBds. The root 
must be 74, jan (*jijat). 


gargara (Brah. jarjara): root gr. 
{ jigarti (Brah. -jigarta?): root gr. 

jagartka, jagrvi: root gr, jagr. 

jugurvani, root gr, gur. 

jaguri; root gr, 787. 

Jégu: root gu. 


We have here a series of forms with RV. parallels to each from 
gr in various meanings, generally assumed to be distinct roots. 
Six roots 947 are assumed by Brugmann (loc. cit., p. 293); five 
content Fick‘; three (or four, gu) are given by Whitney. Some 
restriction can easily be made. Thus the roots marked as indi- 
cating ‘noise’ and ‘crowd’ are without difficulty traceable to one 
idea. From ‘sound,’ again, comes not only the group of sounds 
under Fick’s third gaz, all of which are garrulous or onomato- 
poetic, but also the gulping sense of ‘swallow,’ gurgula. It is, 
therefore, quite unnecessary to set up two gérgara. Between 
‘praise’ and ‘wake’ the connection is‘obvious, if we follow Hindu 
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expression in other words. To wake is to rouse, or make rise, 
while to praise is to raise, elevate, extol, as is seen in vrdh ‘increase, 
praise,’ and still better in r with its derivatives (r alone often has 
the sense of arc ‘praise’). There are two gr, one of noise and 
one of motion, as there is a £r of noise and a &r of motion (#ar- 
kari, cakré, with a &r of praise, σα γί), and a7r of noise and jr 
of motion (also a 77 of praise). 

gargara: Compare jargurand. Intensive as in avard,carcaré, 
tarturé, dardiré, nannama, budbuda-. Later (of sound) javjara 
(compare Sk. gharghara jharjhara). Without reduplication, to 
be seen, I think, in *garvna (gana), noisy crowd, tumultus. 
With determinative addition in PB. gard, JB. guard, RV. gurdh 
‘exalt, exult’? Compare gardabhd (‘noisy,’ as I opine, not 
‘gierig,’ ass); Naigh. gd/lda = vac (gandharvé perhaps for gar- 
dharvd?). In the RV. verse this gévgara appears thus: ‘‘Let 
the gérgara sound ... the godh@ and the 2Ζἢρ ἃ resound,” viii 69. 
9. The two last are generally translated as if they were harp- 
strings. They are really bow-strings (the hymn is to the war- 
god), and gésgara is not a musical instrument, in my opinion, 
but a war-shout. It is the shout that gives, perhaps, the national 
name to Graikos (compare ypaw, swallow in the gulp sense, and 
yepaws = ypaios), Gallus (for garulus, as pullus stands for purulus), 
Galatia, Gallaeci, Gallic, German (borrowed), and is contained in 
proper names, Garga, Galerius. Out of simple noise come ypu, gruo, 
γέρανος, gallus (cock). With further sense from the war-cry comes 
Irish gerat ‘hero,’ gel ‘valor,’ gar, gair ‘shout,’ Latin gloria. 

Another sort of reduplication is used in giving the gulping noise 
leading up to ‘swallow,’ gurges. Comparing jigarti with -jigarta 
and RV. ajigar, it is evident that the weakened reduplication of 
present (aorist) is here comparable with that of jigat (pipru?). 
The verbal intensive is javgur-, jalgal, pertect jagadrva. Compare 
the intensive in Latin galgulus. With the weakened stem gr, 
gir, compare gal, gil, gla ‘drop’ (like mr, mld; man, τη). A 
further addition to the incoherent sound- and swallow-idea is, I 
think, to be found in the jr form weakened to ja/-p ‘mouthing, 
muttering’ (prayer), which stands to 77 as does gal to gr (so fala, 
talpa, from tal = 7). Compare nijir, and jurv (like dhur, dhirv) 
=yr ‘swallow’ = gr. 

Of jéguri: gr :: té4turt : tr 1 have spoken above (p. 10). In 
jégu, gu, sound, there may be a still more primitive cognate of 
the gr above, since this intensive means ‘praise’ (jéga stands to 


, ho 
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jéguve as juh% stands to perfect juhuve). This might tempt us 
to put the ‘praise’ words in this category rather than in that of gr 
= raise, exalt, and there may be this connection that gr ‘sound’ 
becomes ‘praise,’ and sound over, make a noise over = wake. 
But the further derivatives seem to show a distinction that makes 
it necessary to assume the gr of motion. . 

This gr ‘move, raise, wake’ appears in the intensive adjective 
jagrot and jagariika. Compare the pf. ptc. jagrvans. With 
jagarhika compare parpharika, etc. 

In the sense ‘ raise, exalt, praise,’ jugurvdni of this gr ( gurdhay) 
is to be compared with the perfect jugurat, jugurvans, and its 
parallel forms tuturvdni, dadhrgvadnt, etc. 

A further development of idea connects this root in unredupli- 
cated form with 7-equivalents, for jr ‘ praise’ = gr ‘praise,’ and in 
the sense ‘raised in age, grown,’ like uwrddhé, is jr ‘be old,’ and 
guri ‘old,’ as well as jérat and jarya‘old.’ Other unreduplicated 
forms are gir ‘praise’ and givi ‘elevation, hill,’ etc. With jérat, 
Jurya = guri compare γέρων, γραῖα (aS in Γραικοί); and gurdus 
i.e. ‘senile’ (9). Later jar7éra in nirjarjalpa (VS.)? 

jaghri: Root ghr ‘drip.’ Compare AV. anu-jighré (like jigat 
jagat), from ghra, jighrati‘smell.’ Important as showing perfect- 
reduplication (by analogy) in the adjective with no perfect in the 
verb. Present jigharmi [perfect assumed, jaghara]. 

'cacaré, cdrcara, caracaréd, calacalé, évi-cacali (AV. dvicacala, 
Gvicacalat), céru (niceri): From car, cur=cal. Without 
reduplication in kucara, (voc.) vicarin, etc. 

Perfect and intensive forms: 


Adjective. ~ Verb. 
Present, aorist, card, carin chrati, acarit 
Perfect, cacard cacara 
, AV. 
céru cerus 
Intensive, carcura cacaritz, AV. 
-cacali carcurydmana, RV. 
cacalat, AV. 


The strong intensive is found only in the nominal form caré- 
card, calacalé (compare ghanaghané). The Mbha. gives the 
modified middle intensive cancala = carcara (compare the still 


1x τοῦ. 8: Meaning dubious (PW.), but apparently connected with car 
(Grassmann). 
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later verb cavcati). A probable derivative is, I think, czz ‘steal,’ 
connected with car ‘go,’ phonetically, as is ¢ur with Zaz, etc., and 
in sense as dhatup. gluc ‘go’ = gluc ‘steal’ (glunc). Perhaps 
late Sk. cancu and lex. cana (= carna), meaning ‘celebrated,’ are 
of this root. In Latin culcita, cacula, celer have been compared 
(cilium?). Probably κίγκαλος and xiddovpos.. The same doubt as 
in the above besets comparison with &r forms and with querquerus 
beside celer. It is quite possible that car = kar ‘go,’’ as the 
root in the guttural form is Aryan, while verbal forms in Sanskrit 
are made only from al, car, and only nominal forms from ar. 
The interchange s&r, &£r ‘make’ may have influenced the change 
of kar ‘go’ to car, yet the two forms apparently stood side by 
side (so kup = cup and kan τ καῇ). The side-form cir (like kir 
to kr, gir to gr) is found in ciré ‘long,’ indicating time as sal 
does in £a/é ‘time,’ z in ἔνα, aevum, lauf, course (of time). 

ctkil, ctkiti (Valakh.), ctkituén, ctkituit (SV. crkitz): Redupli- 
cated root in verb and adjective alike (compare 7éravan). 

ciccika (a bird): ¢abdanukarana. 

jaks: A reduplicated double root, 1) ghas, jighatsu in AV. 
(jagh doubtful; see Whitney, Roots, 5. v.); 2) reduplicated from 
has. Derivative, CB. jégdi ‘food,’ from ghas. 

jajhati, janjati: Probably onomatopoetic participial nominals 
from assumed roots. 

jigyé: Perfect adjective; compare perfect verb jigys, etc. 
’ For parallels see dabhri below. Desideratives are jigisé, jigisi. 

Jajnt (4prajajnz): From jad, present jdnati, perfect jars. 
A perfect adjective, later also from jaz, of which the perfect is 
also jajrus. 

tatd, taty4: See below παρά and above under akhkhala. Later 
tatamahé, grandpapa. 

tatanistt: Explained as #fanizgu and attributed by native and 
modern scholars to fan. The perfect is satanvans, RV., implying 
fatanus as weak stem. The commentator’s desiderative should 
be intensive. A perfect nominal with intensive meaning. The 
same root is found in the perfect fate (implying a ζᾶ form of fam). 
It is this root, and not fas, fans (vitantasdyya, tansayddhyat in RV.), 
to which 1 should refer “¢az% ‘winnowing-pan.’ To be sure, fan 


1Curtius sets molacilla = κίλλουρος as if mola meant οὐρά, or did he take εὐδία 
to be the tail? 

?Compare with the form of cacard VS, kdkara, from kar (‘sound’ or ‘ go’?), 
a bird; dadara, N. pr. TS.; and vav(a)rd, sas(a)rd, RV., below. 
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is probably one with ¢ans, of which the original meaning connects 
it closely with the ¢az-idea. But a dropping of the s between 
vowels is unnecessary to assume (with PW., Grassmann), if the 
form ζᾶ, tate be recognized as the root of “faz (compare calani, 
PW.). We may have here a formation analogous to dé, dadaz,' 
etc., though it is necessary to suppose in that case either that the 
weakening of the reduplicating ὦ to z originally took place in 
perfect as well asin present stems,’ or that the nominal z of dad@z 
litati was once more widely used.* But if we compare 2) as a 
form of the root with the perfect mzmaya, from (mi) ma, we geta 
parallel for a perfect in */atai, *ttfa@ya, which would suggest a 
parallel root, *z-2, */2, to fan, like Hp to fap (see below).* 

tdéturi, tuturvaént, vi-tarturam: For parallels see above. 


Adjective. Verb. 
Perfect, tdturt tatara, tatlarigas 

tuturvadnet tuturyat 
Intensive, -larturad tarturana 


Note that turz: taturi ;: turdti: latara, tutur-. Compare tir 
as side-form in “vas, irami, utirvans. 

tutuma: Perfect adjective. The verb is ¢z, perfect ‘a/éva, but 
RV. fumré shows that there was a side-form ‘um (Latin tumeo) : 
ἔμ τ: gam: ga, from which the perfect would have been ¢itim-, 
of which ¢7¢umé is the adjective. Brugmann compares τιτυός. 

thtujz: The participle of ἐμ) is ¢@tujana and titujané; the 
present, funjdntz. Compare Whitney, Grammar, §1013. By 
analogy with /@/rpi, a perfect. 

tatrpi: Vedic perfect tatrpus. On these forms see above, p. 6. 

dadi (ditsé): Double reduplicated root dad, did, as if single, in 
nominal form. Compare VS. daditar, Pan. dada,’ Qkdr. dadana, 
and the following forms. With dzts compare ¢rtsu, dipsi. 


1 These denominative perfects in « are at all times rare. Only seventeen or 
eighteen cases exist, of which in RV. there are only dadau, dadhdd, papau, 
paprat, mamak, yayau, tasthad, with jahk@ and papré = au. They seem to be 
used at first only in the third person, whence they extend to the first. . 

2 Compare vivakvdns and jigahire. 

3 As in fandti = lanau-ti? 

In the 7 forms both reduplications held side by side: fatar-séigas and &lir- 
vans ; pipriyé and papra from the two developments of pr ‘fill’ (fri and gra). 
With fan, ἃ compare san, sasavans, ran, rare, etc. 

5Compare dadivéns and dadavans (AV.), RV. dadvans. 
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didhi, dadhigu (AV.) = didhigi (RV.): Compare did-su, ditsi, 
from dad. Pan. gives dadha (compare RV. sasri, sasrd). 

addhi, dadhdn, dadhanvdnt: Perfect dadhis, aorist adadhat. 

didi, sudtdtt:, didivi: Perfect didtyis, didtvans, present diday-, 
didye. Reduplicated root di. 

dadhtk (dadrh): Perfect adadrhanta and dédrhadné (present 
adrhya adthh-). 

didyu, didyut: Perfect didyutus, etc. (present dyotate, intensive 
dévidyut ). 

G@-dardira: Intensive adjective. Sanskrit dardara, dardura, 
dardru, dadru, dadrt, Pan. Intensive ddrdr-, dddr-; δανδαλίδες 
is often compared. The lex. Sanskrit words dardura dérdarika 
‘frog’ (compare parpharika, RV.) suggest onomatopoetic origin 
(PW.), but they seem to belong here in form ; and dardara ‘burst, 
which has the meaning of musical instrument also, as have dardura 
and dérdarika, must certainly come from this root. 

didrkséya: Desiderative, Vedic aidrkgénya, unreduplicated 
drgénya, RV. Compare paprkgenya. 

didhiti (-didhayu): Perfect didhiyus, didhye, etc., present di- 
dhayas. Reduplicated root ahi (compare aidz). 

didhi, dudhra, dédhat: Reduplicated root σά. With dudhra 
Benfey compares durdhara, but -ra is here ending as in gfdhra, 
mrdhrd, etc. (dudhraévac = mrdhrdvac). 

dundubhi: drum; onomatopoetic, analogous to τενθρηδών, πεμ- 
φρηδών (see above, Ὁ. 15). 

ardhr&, dadhrvi: The first is formed as if from a reduplicated 
root (7 radical); d@dhrvz, see above, p.7. With drdhrd compare 
dhruvé from the unreduplicated root. 

dadhrsé, dadhrgvini, d@dhrsz: Perfect daddhrsus (AV.), da- 
adhdrga; present dhrs-, dharg-. For dadhrgisee p.6; dadhrgvant 
(with sésah7), p. 10. 

nana: Compare fata. Compare ndndndr? This word is also 
found in the lex. form mdénandr. There is no perfect zanandus 
till the epic, and no extant intensive [zdzand-] except in the late 
noun zdnanda, Perhaps xandndr = *nananr (for *nanana): 
analogous to sudsr, etc.’ 


1T admit that this is rather a daring suggestion. Tradition gives the word 
to mand, and there are not wanting other words of relationship that would give 
support to the glos being called a thing of joy. The Hindu analogies are» 
however, on rather a weak basis, for the other derivatives of the same root 
meaning glos are very doubtful (lexicographic authority) ; and manda, nandana, 
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nani: ὃ Usually explained as ma+mu. Perhaps only a redu- 
plicated and hence intensive negative. The form would be some- 
thing like the colloquial zaz% with which Germans express a sort 
of prohibitive wonder (as an exclamation). 

nana, nindm, papa, (a)-pupa: Repetition, for intensity, plausibly 
explains these cases of reduplication. Perhaps 2024 = πῆμα; does 
pupa = paké ‘cooked’? [See now Persson, I. F. ii 215.] 

ku-nannama: An intensive adjective (zannzamiti) like carcara, 
etc. 

ninitsi: A desiderative adjective (zinttsatz, see p. 6, note). 

a-pibdamana, pibdand: Apparently contracted reduplication 
from pad, with the adjective of this double root in prddané 
(compare dad, ditsz). 

su-paptani; Apparently (like pzbdand) from papatand. Com- 
pare perfect paptivans. 

palpilana: An AV. word from palpilay and means lye, the 
verb being used ofa fuller. This noun, evidently intensive, takes 
its sense from the secondary meaning of the verb. The original 
meaning is ‘cleanse,’ and pa/pi/ must be an intensive of pul = plu 
‘float’ (Sanskrit palvala = palpala?). The cleansing of clothes is 
first washing, and ‘flow’ of water and ‘wash’ are closely connected 
(compare gar ‘flow,’ kga/ ‘wash’). With the idea of washing 
and cleansing the connection with /us ‘burn’ becomes evident. 
It is really ‘purify’ from the developed sense. So fz ‘cleanse,’ 
of fire or of water. With these forms compare plinati ( pliyante, 
SVB.) and pél/ait, a dhatup. root meaning ‘go,’ suggesting πέλεται, 
for 21 is a side-form of pal (= pr, as dal= dr). Curtius united 


nandin, meaning ‘son, with the feminines παρ, nandini, meaning ‘daughter,’ 
is really the signification of the word in Sanskrit. Manda and nandini = 
ndndnar are apparently hypothetical. But the linguistic difficulty in ndnandr 
= *nandana,through a form *zandnr (analogous perhaps to mama, πᾶ, at any 
rate to the termination of other such words), I can get rid of only by a second 
conjecture, which, however, appears to me to be certain, viz. that sar may 
sporadically result from n- 7, as it does in av-d-poc, No other satisfactory deri- 
vation of Indra has been found. If the god’s epithets—ind and “Jndra vi¢va- 
minva’’—be compared it will seem plausible that the root of Indra is ¢2 (- ra. 
as in nam-+ rd, urt-+ rd). Indra is the ‘arouser,’ perhans ‘ begetter,’ with the 
idea of sz in Savitar. The accent is as in dj-ra, υἱῤ-γα. So Rudra is from 
ru-+d-+-rd, the ‘breaker’ (compare virvavd ‘lightning-stroke’)? I should 
derive ndnandr, then, from nana, as reduplicated lallwort. In the same way 
I have heard a whole family (Mass.) use madmama, accent on the first syllable, 
as lallwort for grandmother, while accenting mamd for mother. 
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πέλεται With car, but it may be remnant of a time when 267 = fai, 
afterwards differentiated in Sanskrit and Greek so that par equals 
‘go’ generally, and pa/ generally equals ‘go in or by water’ (πόρος, 
πλέω). Here belong in TS. pdéldyate ‘flee’ and in OB. palyayate 
‘go’ (given toz‘go’+fali = pariby PW.). Compare przu ‘flow’ 
and plug ‘sprinkle’ (so ἐλᾶν is ‘run’ and ‘rinse’). Are Mbh. 
pilina ‘island’ and piplu connected? (see pzpru below). 

papi, pipigu: Perfect papivans, papiyal; intensive pepi-; present 
*bipati ( pibati), pipate; ptc. RV. pipana, AV. pipana. Pipigu, 
voc., desiderative, Dipigazz. 

pipisvant : “Ar. rey. from 221 (PW.) or 2. (Whitney, interroga- 
tively). Perfect pipzge, whence pipig-vant, as in dadhanvént ; 
apparently from a reduplicated root become simple like dadh-. 

pdpri, pdpuri: Both piparti ‘fill’ (piparmt = Ἐπιλπλημι) and 
piparti ‘pass’ give paépri (perfect of former, paprvdns). Pdpuri 
(like /@/urz) from pr ‘fill,’ perfect also pupuryds, like later SV. 
adjective pipur?. Possibly p/pru belongs here; compare babhriu 
and szgyz with sdszz (in form more like Mbh. pzj/uz). Compare 
aorist pzparat. 

. pipild, AV. pipilika: Perfect pipidé (see PW.). 

su-pippalé: Sanskrit pippalika (GKdr.) = Lat. papilla, papula, 
apparently from fr ‘fill’ (Brugmann, Curt. St. VII 200). Compare 
aorist Siparat. Compare the bird pippaka ( pippika), VS.? 

pupitdni: In x 132.6; in form like caksanzi, as if from pupur+t 
or 28 -ἰ ἐ (determinative). Meaning and form are unclear. 

paprksenya: Compare paprksé, dadhigui above for didhigu, and 
didrk3é(n)ya, above. The form is desiderative; the root, I think, 
an extension of pr ‘pass, go,’ as in yd, γᾶς (cf. yd, viii 3. 11). 

psdras, psir: Reduplicated double root das in nominal form (?). 
Perhaps an independent root; compare Avestan /z. 

parphartka. Like ¢ugulika, etc., save that, instead of perfect, 
intensive reduplication, that of the verb, is used. In prapharvit 
(compare pharv-aré) there may be a *parpharvi = *parspharvi 
(sphur)? Like this are jagarika, bfbuika, cugulftka in RV. (later 
yayajhka, dandachka, etc.). | 

balbaja-stuk@ (Valakh): dalba for balbal? (valva). Later 
valvaja. 

balbuthé, brbu, brbuka, brbdd-uktha: On these words ὀγόμ = 
barbar, etc., compare Weber, Sitzungsb. d. k. P. A. d. W. zu Berlin, 
July, 1891, S. 29 (795). Intensive and perfect reduplication of 
br, bar, bal (balbutio, balbus). The root of these words seems to 
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me to be the same with 671 ‘say,’ as if iteration imitated stammer- 

ing, just as it does in Sk. gad ‘say,’ gadgada ‘stammering’ = Sk. 

balbala-kr (βάρβαρος) ‘stammer’ (darduré is a Nir. word for water, 

onomatopoetic, like marmara, murmura; compare BdpBiros). 
babhri, jarbh&éri; See above, pp. 6, 10. 


Adjective. Verb. 
Perfect, babhri babhré 
Intensive, jarbhdr7 jarbhrtds 


In sahabhdri, bhdra the simple stem appears (verbal present, 
btbharti, bibhrati). It is impossible to connect δαόλγά later babhrd 
(compare sasré sasri), with other than the perfect stem. Other 
later forms may be found in édémbhari, N. of a guarding genius, 
VS., and dambhar = bamba, TS. (Kath.).! 

babhri: Compare babhlu-¢é, VS. The root is dkr, dhur, with 
determinative in dhr7/, dhraj (‘roast’ and ‘shine’), 4477 ‘consume’ 
and dbhurajanta, RV. By analogy the perfect would have been 
*babhriis, etc., to which dadhrii ‘brown’ is the adjective (‘burn'- 
color). Compare éréz, pipru, etc. 


1 Bambhara, which linguists love to equate with πεμφρηδών, is a lex. word, 
not connected with this root. It has been suggested—I think by Bradke— 
that the 7a of jabhara (side-form of perfect) and jardbérids results from confusing 
bhr with Ar, the later equivalent of 647. The form should be ja(4)4dra. Com- 
pare kaku(b)hd, jagrébha = jagraha; jtgharli, later jtharti. Perhaps (A)Ard 
and (g)Au (see juh&). In some of these cases there is evidently a time-factor 
at work, in others it may be questioned whether there is not a dialectic 
difference. Compare dmbu = dmbhas, vivadhd = vivahd ‘yoke. In ribhodn 
(vabh) = rihudn (rihayah, stenanama) there is a further change to ripdé, sfena- 
nama, as in rupd ‘growth, form’ from ruk. It seems quite impossible, for 
another instance, to believe that from the same dialect come, as noted above, 
a kar ‘go,’ a car ‘go, and a jar ‘go’; a dir ‘sing’ and a gir ‘sing, with the 
various other parallels between guttural and palatal of apparently the same root. 
Some of the dhatup. forms might, with good reason, play a part in the question 
of pre-Vedic and Vedic dialect. Thus it is impossible not to admit that £svid 
= suid must be due to dialectic difference, and in the light of this it seems 
plausible to compare (Avest.?) RV. 4gar ‘flow’ with sr ‘flow,’ CB. 4ga/ ‘wash’ 
with sa/tid ‘water’ (from sr =sa/; here the dhatup. gives another £sa/ = gar). 
It is, again, as a consonantal variation of this that I regard the unique initials 
of the RV. root ¢sar, which so much resembles sr in form and meaning (compare 
tsdru‘a creeping beast,’ ¢sdrin ‘ creeping’), keeping, however, rather the meaning 
of (serpens) sr-p (= sr-+ determinative 2), which in turn passes from ‘creep’ to 
‘flow’ in sdrapas (Grassmann). Dialectic difference seems to me to be a more 
plausible explanation of these variations than any given by a theory of deter- 
minative prefixes. 
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bibhatsi: Desiderative adjective (see p. 6, note). 

budbudé-yégu: Intensive nominal (see p. 14). 

mama, mamdta, mdmaka, mémaka: Emphatic reduplication of 
the pronominal stem as in Latin. But also elsewhere. Compare 
6. g. Schulenburg’s Grammatik der Sprache von Murray Island, 
p. 6: kaka = I, mama = thou, uaua = you.’ In RV. of personal 
pronouns duplicated in full occur, I believe, only ¢vémhtvam, and 
asman asman (the latter in iv 32. 4). 

mamat...mdmat (iv 18. 8-9): =modo... modo (PW.). 
Compare mad ‘delay’ (nimad, nimada ‘measured speech’), a 
developed form of md, like tu ἐμά, ru rud, ¢a ¢ad, etc. (ma has a 
presumable ma behind it (μέ-τρον). 

mimiksi and mumukgi: Desiderative adjectives (see p. 6, note). 

madryadrik: See p. 11. 

a-mémri: An AV. word of the same kind as others already 
explained, a perfect adjective (verbal perfect mamrvans). If 
murmura belong here it is to mumurat as cércara isto its perfect 
verb. Some interesting side-forms are given in the AV. form 
malimli (mal=mr as dal=dr,as cal=car). With the deter- 
minative ¢ (found in ἐκ fuc, etc.) there is Brah. malimluc and AV. 
malimlucd (verbal perfect mumloca). With these are related 
mla ‘fade,’ mrn ‘crust,’ mrad ‘crush, mra-kga (luvimrakga) 
‘destroying,’ mrch ‘perish,’ marké ‘destruction,’ mr¢g ‘touch,’ 
7,77 ‘wipe’ (compare ‘wipe out,’ American English for ‘kill’; and 
sprdh ‘contend’ with spr¢ ‘touch’).? With mdmri compare 
Latin Mamars. 


1 Compare p.5: ‘“‘ Wie in den meisten Siidseesprachen, so sind auch im Murray 
viele Wdrter durch Verdoppelung gebildet, die teils quantitative (intensive, 
durative, plurale), teils qualitative Bedeutung haben; z. B. laglag, ‘wollen’ 
(lag, ‘ Wille’), daradara, ‘ Dorn’ [etc.].” 

? With ‘touch’ and ‘rub’ as a basis is related mga, maruka, marut, maryada 
(maryd), mpg ‘mark’ (anu-marg =‘be-merken’). From ‘mark’ comes marga 
‘march.’ Compare German mal, ‘spot,’ of time (einmal = se-mol ?), and malen, 
‘paint.’ The ideas of break and shine (μαρμαίρω) are eqnated in rnc, rej, re. 
With these compare (od, loc ‘see,’ which gives us the key to dr¢ ‘see,’ i. e. ar¢ 
=ér-+¢, from dy ‘divide, split,’ like dis-cerno. Analogous is sarkg ‘heed’ 
with sr& ‘be sharp, pierce’ (compare d-dr ‘heed’). All of these ideas work 
back to a verb of motion differentiated in various ways (rid itself may be 
simply ‘gone’) into rapid going (shimmer), touch, spot, wipe, etc., with ‘ passing 
away’ (mld, mluc) prominent in others. Aflecchd may belong here, from m/= 
mv (of this root) in the sense of ‘strike,’ i. 6. stumble, stammer, just as English 
stutter goes back to Icel. stauta, ‘ beat, strike, stutter.’ In that case mlecchd is 
a barbarian because he stammers. With mraksd (dhatup. m/aks ‘cut’) I would 
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yayi (-yiyu), niyayin, yayati: The perfect is γαγᾶμ (yayus) ; 
later intensive, zyay- (Ὁ). The present is unreduplicated. Com- 
pare iyacakgas with the perfect zyzs (intensive ydyate, later). In 
AV. γαγώ (of the horse) is (like Adya) the ‘goer.’ With yayéti 
compare jigar-tz, etc. With yay/ compare the third singular 
aorist passive, as with yaya@/z the (red.+) present y@/z. In CB. 
yayajttka, in TS. yayavaré (intensive). 

yavya, yavyavatt: Doubtful in derivation. Comparing gangyé, 
sasv&, apparently intensive from yu = γᾶ ‘go’ (compare gu = ga 
in vanargiu), as in the noniinal yz ‘traveller’ (‘going’). 

yuyuvi; From yu ‘separate’ (see p. 7). 

yhyudhi, yaviyidh: Strong perfect and intensive adjectives of 
yudh (yu+dh). Inthe verb yuyudhé (no verbal stem yaviyudh-). 
Compare the Mbh. aorist yiyudhas. See p. 6. 

rdravan: Reduplicated adjective, apparently from the verbal 
(present ré7dna, rarate; perfect varivais, raré). The one other 
case of this sort of adjective has normal accentuation (-véz) and 
comes from a double root (czkitvén). 

ririkgui, rurukgént: Desiderative adjectives (see p. 6, note). 

lalata, AV. (rarata, VS.), lalama, AV., lalamt, RV.: Brow 
and brow-mark. If from a root independent of that in /aksdé, 
which I connect above with mrakga, one strangely like it in 
derivations implying ‘touch, attach, attack, mark, injure,’ etc. 
The late Sanskrit σὴς = vane (in nivancana) ‘mark’ are forms 
of Jaks, determinative of /ag ‘attach’ (compare the classical dunc 
‘tear’ and RV. vikh, AV. likh ‘scratch’).! A further derivative 
is vakg ‘injure.’ In dhatup. ak = rag, lak (lecken) /ag, and here 
belongs vdjjz ‘cord,’ not as PW. says from 577, since a cord 
attaches, while sr7 lets go. The series of /ag and lamb = ramé, 
continues in /angh, Nir. khanje (langa, Katy. Or. Schol. = lahm) 
‘hanging’ in walking (fastening to something), and ἐζήρα ‘mark,’ 
reverts to */ig = “kA in the sense of mark, while δέ ‘lecken’ 
reminds one of */aé in that sense (asvddane). So much for the 
striking sense-similarity with the mr, m/ root. It appears to me 
wiser, however, to refer /alami directly to 22, Ja (lie, lie on), and 


further, in view of ‘mark’ (mrg) and mdia ‘ spotted’ (dirty or worn-out cloth), 
unite *mlaked = laked ‘mark’ (compare marya@dda ‘mark’). Intensive adjectives 
of these roots are RV. marmrjénya, AV. marimrgd. Persson, p. 65, assumes 
an initial s in mrn, etc., *smer, *sme/. Compare now Johansson, I. F. ii 37. 

1 With the sense of 4nga/a ‘plough’ (‘cutter’) compare ΜΗ. «ἐλ ‘ plough,’ 
Latin secare (signum ὃ). 
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sever it from the mr, mla forms with which, through /akgd, it 
seems to agree. With each determinative of &, Ja (va) a new set 
of ideas is produced, and the whole body hereto related is very 
large. So comes from ‘rest’ the idea of pleasure, vé/e, joy, etc., 
the classical /am = ram ‘take pleasure,’ where is found the perfect 
lalama, of which the archetypical reduplication lies in /alami of 
the RV. in nominal form and other sense (a reduplication of this 
root like that in dadh gives /a/ and cognates). 

vavata, vavatr, vdnivanas: Here, as in the example above, the 
only form of the intensive lies in the nominal. The perfect stem 
is vavan-; from sucha stem like v@/a from vd comes vavéla as 
adjective. In AV. MSS read υξυάίᾷ. 

vavahi: See pp.6,7. The epic perfect is vavéha, the classical 
intensive vavahiti. In RV. there is only perfect uvéha, whus; in 
Brah. intensive vanivahydte. 

vivici: RV. perfect vivikvans. Intensive vevektz, post-Vedic. 
But PW. regards vivici as a vival. Ὁ 

vevijaé: Intensive adjective. Compare AV. rerthd, abhi-rorudd 
(see pp. 6, 7). 

vavrl, vavri: Perfect vavrivans, ναυγώς. etc. The present stem 
is not reduplicated. Of the intensive stem only the lex. verb 
varvr- is known, not extant. 

varivrtd; AV. intensive word like savisrpdé in RV. 

vavrdhddhyat, vavrdhénya: Reduplicated noun (infinitive) and 
adjective (verbal perfect vévrdh-; intensive varvivrdh-, not extant). 

[¢aca,]| ¢dgvant, cagayd, cigayad (PW. ‘freigehend’), AV. cig¢éra: 
Add to these perhaps ¢ugulika. The word ¢a¢d, in view of 
‘hase,’ is regarded as assimilation for *¢asdé, from the determina- 
tive of gd, gas. In this case ¢asa, from the idea of ¢@ ‘be sharp,’ 
is identical with dgva in meaning; English ‘a sharp pace.’ In 
view of AV. a-¢agand it is, however, possible that ¢a¢é is from 
the primitive root with perfect reduplication and independent of 
the formation in ‘hase.’ These words are all forms of ¢égz ‘be 
sharp, sharpen,’ connected with ¢¢=xiw ‘go.’ Compare the 
irregular form sagaydand, pf. ptc. from ¢z ‘lie.’ Compare the 
determinatives ¢as ‘cut’ (¢das), ρας and ¢al ‘leap.’ ¢dé¢vant and 
gagayd (AV. ¢agayu) are from the idea of repeated action, as in 
ganga, etc. Isee no occasion to change to *sdé¢vant with Brug- 
mann. In ¢igzra ‘cold’ there lies the same thought as in English 
‘sharp air’ (AV. ¢ai¢gird). In gugulikayatu there lies a *¢u/ = 
gal and ¢al: ¢a@:: sthal: stha, a determinative form. Both ¢a¢g 


- ας 
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and ¢a/ ‘leap’ are, however, late roots, though not necessarily 
denominative. Especially ¢a/ seems not to be so, and it may 
perhaps be connected with δα, since the sibilants are occasionally 
exchanged, as in later Sanskrit (¢asya = sasya, etc.). 

¢gingadpa, a tree, and ¢ingumara (= graha) are perhaps from 
gigad? ΑΝ. ¢angapd (sic) and Mbh. ¢in¢a. 

gigu (AV. gigukd), ¢ighla (like vidval@, diminutive), samgi¢- 
vari, sugigui: Later gigava = gigu. All these go back to κω, ρυᾶ, 
¢ut ‘swell,’ of doubtful perfect in the verb (compare Whitney, 
Roots, 5. v.). The present is ¢vayatz; aorist agi¢vayal (?). 

¢gignd-deva: Perhaps for *¢zguna, from ¢% (compare signu from 
san, sa), like peru from 21 ‘swell’ (Ved. St. i 81). AV. ¢igné 
‘penis.’ I would suggest that ¢uzé ‘prosperity’ (as well as, with 
Benfey, ¢van = lex. guna) comes from the same root, in the 
meanings of ‘increase, productive.’ 

gigndtha: PW. ‘das durchbohren’ (Grassmann, ‘Angriff’). 
The present stem in ¢zathat, aorist in ¢?¢nathat (no extant perfect, 
no intensive) shows, as in other cases noted above, that the aoristic 
reduplication, as well as that of the perfect, is employed in 
nominals; in other words the aoristic reduplication is only a 
weakened form of that in the perfect and on a par with the same 
weakened form in the present. 

a-cuguksaéni, gugukvdni, gugukvané: The first of these is 
desiderative (see p. 6, note). With the others—perfect reduplica- 
tion—compare su¢gkvan and, for reduplicating parallels, jugurvéni, 
tuturvéni, dadhrgvéni. The intensive stem is only ¢oguc-; the 
perfect, gugukvans. 

gucgulika: See under ραρά: gul=¢al= ¢a+las sthal (στέλλω) 
= stha+l. Compare ¢i¢ila above. 

sasd (RV.), sasyé (AV.): Compare σάω, *seso (sero), satum. 
According to native grammarians sya is the same with ¢&rpa 
‘winnowing pan’ or ‘sieve.’ To this sya is related, as I think, the 
determinative sya-nd ‘move quickly’ (6. g. syandané means 
currus). The same relation of ideas is seen in English ‘shake’ 
and ‘shog’ (‘move quickly’). This invites comparison with 
farpa itself, for under ¢aga was given ¢al=gul, Now, ¢al 
seems to point to a ¢r, not, indeed, in the sense given by Whitney, 
‘resort,’ but in the sense of ¢r as it plainly shows itself in ¢&rpa 
(compare 727, 7zrv, etc.), viz. ‘mover, shaker,’ whence come ¢aré 
‘arrow’ (ὃ), ¢&la ‘spit’ (used as weapon), lex. ¢uva = water 
(compare marmara) and ¢érira = ‘mover,’ body. From the 
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same growth in meaning as in mr above to mrd there comes ¢ur, 
¢urtd ‘shaken, destroyed,’ with which I have elsewhere’ identified 
¢f@ra ‘shaker, destroyer.’ Fick, on the other hand, gives *seso 
to ‘sé’ (root of imu) “from the perfect.” In either case sasa 
(Latin *seso) is a reduplicated noun.’ 

sdsnt, signu, sisasu, sigasatu, sigasénz: The present is not redu- 
plicated. The perfect is sasav@is, sasana. Compare the parallels 
sdsri, jaghri, εἰς. The desideratives are from the verbal sigdsati 
(see p. 6, note). | 
 sasahi, visdsahi: The intensive is not extant; the present is not 
reduplicated ; the perfect stem is sasah- (see p. 6). 

suégvit (RV.), sus@ (AV.): Perfect sug@va, sugvdné; RV. present 
sugvatt, 

sasv@, sasrt: The perfect is sas@ra, sasré, sasrmandé ('), sasrva, 
sasrvans. The intensive is sarsré. The present has only weak 
reduplication, szsavtz, This root sr =sal= sul (prasulémi = 
pratilami ‘go forward’: ¢2/= ἐγ, tar?), like /al= ἐμέ or, above, 
¢al= cul. 

sasarpart, sarisrpa: The first is not to be compared with the 
intensive ζαγζαγέ (see above), but with the perfect sasarpa 
(present only sdvpatz). The verbal intensive parallel to sarisrpé 
does not occur till the classical period, sarisrpan{. I have 
explained sasarpart = vac (' flowing speech’) above. 

[salalika:| This word in ili 30. 17, translated by PW. ΠῚ 
schweifen,’ by Ludwig ‘keil,’ appears to be from sa/, as in salilé. 
In terminative form it is comparable with jdgarfhka, ὀγόπξα and 
cucguluka, which suggests the reduplication recognized by Grass- 
mann. Since, however, -Zka appears in unreduplicated words 
(mandtika, etc.), and since in sa/z/é there is apparently only the 
ending -/a,I do not, for my part, think that this is a case of 
reduplication at all; but I regard it as sa/ala = saiila (+ ka). 

a-paspr¢: Reduplicated adjective; perfect of verb paspr¢e 
(x 22. 13; so PW.). 

sasyGd (RV.), santsyad&é (AV.): Perfect szgyanda, aor. @stg- 
yadat, present sydndate (original reduplication sasyand-, kept in 
classical sasyande; see sasé above). Intensive participle RV. 
sdnig yadat. 


1A, J. P. XIII, p. 6, note. 

7Could ¢ =s (in RV. compare Bloomfield-Spieker, Proc. A. O. S., May, 1886), 
g&rpa would be comparable with the denominative σαν, and perhaps a change 
which is not unusual later may now and then be safely assumed for an earlier 
period (see above under ραρα). 
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sasvér: Analogous to RV. sasri#t and later sasvaram. This 
should mean ‘with sound,’ but, on the contrary, it means ‘quietly, 
in secret,’ as does sasvarta, the adjective (sasvérté). PW. 
discreetly refuses to give the etymology; Whitney places the 
word under svar. There is an epic sasvara (Latin susurrus), but 
in sasudr, if belonging to svar at all, there must bea sa = sé= 
‘without.’ I think it more probable, however, that 7 in this word 
is an adverbial ending, as in 2γαϊάρ, antdr, and sasva, sasvér, 
sasvadrté are to each other as mihu, mihur, muhurtd. The sasva 
so obtained I take to be from dissimilation for *svasva ‘for one’s 
own self.’ The same sva might, however, as plausibly be supposed 
to be united with svary, and svasvar would be ‘murmuring to 
oneself’ (?), just as svasrf (RV.) is ‘going by oneself.’ 

jaghéna, jaghni, jighatni, ghanaghané: Of the last word 
(compare caraécara) I have spoken above, p. 7, as of one exhib- 
iting what may be called the nominal strong intensive as opposed 
to that of verbals, ghanighnat, the participle, as is so often the 
case, preceding true verbal forms (see my paper on the Aryan 
Future, p. 7). The noun jaghéna corresponds with the perfect 
jaghéana, of which stem the forms Τρ ἀπὲ jighatni are, as in jégmi 
jigatni, contracted. Perhaps jahni jahnévi belong here. Com- 
pare the late form jaghnu and jahnuyat, Vas. 1 23 (Bihler 
‘offend’). The intensive equivalent of jagh- is found in the 
verbal form jdnaghanat. 

jahhas, jé4ngha: Both from ghaé = ha ‘go’ (hdyand ‘goer’; 
compare aevum). Compare Sanskrit janga and jangama and 
RV. gaiga for the nasal. Whitney ascribes 7éaghd to han; 
PW. to ‘janh.’ Compare later jéhaka, jahana. 

1) juh% ‘spoon’: As the intensive joguvé stands to 7égu so the 
perfect juhvé = juhuve stands to juhk@; present juhuté. There 
are two words, juhf ‘spoon’ and juhk# ‘tongue,’ the latter an 
application of the former, according to Grassmann, while PW. 
regards the ‘spoon’ as called ἡμλξ because it resembles the 
tongue. This juhk# ‘spoon’ comes, however, from hz ‘pour’ 
(oblations), ‘sacrifice.’ See the next word. 

2) juht, jthva, jthvika ‘tongue,’ johittra ‘calling’: This juhh 
comes from Az ‘call,’ perfect juhvé (as of hu ‘sacrifice’); present 
also reduplicated juhumédst, etc. The intensive is 7éhavitt, jéhu- 
vana, from which stem comes johiitra. The determinative form 
of this ἀξ is to be found in the older ghu-g ‘sound’ with aorist 
and adjective ghdgi, noun ghéga. As this word still survives in 
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gh form, while hu has only hin RV., the two nouns were probably 
for atime kept apart as jugh% ‘tongue’ and juhk% ‘spoon,’ then 
subsequently identified, as ghz became Aa (compare grhi = grbhi, 
RV.). I see no difficulty in identifying this form with that in 
jthva, for jihva, from hu, hva, has exactly the same reduplication 
as appears in ¢i¢van, cigu, from ¢v, ¢va@ (and has, therefore, 
nothing to do with lingua, dingua, which comes, I think, from 
digh, dth ‘taste,’ literally ‘touch,’ as ‘tasten’ becomes ‘taste,’ 
confused with /zh, lingo, ‘lick’); but see below under jzhma. 

jahugd, jihmd and arharigvénz: Three doubtful derivatives 
close the list. /ahusd isa proper name like /ahnz above (compare 
later /ahu), and appears to contain some sort of reduplicated 
stem, perhaps from Ava (ghug?). In jzhmd there is a reduplicated 
root 7218, apparently from Ad ‘leave,’ found in jéhamdana (so 
Whitney), with the ending as in 47-ma (PW. to ἀναγ). The 
meanings ‘loll, pant,’ ‘lechzen,’ might suggest that 7, λυᾷ is to be 
divided 7zh-v@ instead of 72-hv@, and ascribed to this root. The 
derivation given above seems to me, however, more plausible. 
The last of these words, avharigvéni, may not contain reduplica- 
tion at all, though so interpreted by PW., which compares da- 
dhrsvani. It is an epithet of Indra, and, according to PW., imper- 
fect reduplication of Arg. Sayana says arhari+svani. Comparing 
another epithet of Indra, rgvdaiijas, and the fact that Arha = Indra, 
according to native lexicographers, I am inclined to divide arha 
+rgvd+nt (compare furvd, turvani). This adjective (rgvan?) 
rgva is especially used of Indra. The ancient word *arha is from 
arh = ἔρχομαι as ardh = ἐλθεῖν, and is connected with ar-ch ‘get 
to’ a thing, while avd@h means ‘arrive, thrive,’ and a77 ‘attain’— 
all of these determinatives showing movement as the base (r, a7). 
So in arha-rgvdé-ni lies perhaps an ὕψι βιβάς (‘lofty in gait’) rather 
than ‘worthily high.’ If a reduplicated form, it should (apart 
from the absence of reduplication!) be from Ar rather than from 
Ars (compare SV. dlargi from 1). 

It is instructive to add to these forms, if but to see their rarity, 
those of the later hterature referable to recognized roots. I have 
collected the latter from the denominative forms under each 


1 Compare ὀρχέομαι with ἔρχομαι, ὄρχος with ἄρχω; in ark, arghd there is the 
same thought developed as in ἄρχω. In fact, even in legal Sanskrit dandam- 
arhati means ‘he gets punished, he attains to punishment’ quite as much as 
‘he deserves punishment.’ Compare English ‘I have got to’ =I should, I 
ought. Compare viii 3.17: ravcbhir ἅ gahi, etc. 
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verbal in Whitney’s Roots, excluding only the desideratives, 
which in the later period can be made from almost any root, and 
become, indeed, rather a fad of the classical period. Of these I 
would note only, as companion forms to some of those cited above, 
cugrusénya, TS.; jtjanayigitavyd, CB.; 7ijnadsenya, 71 
manic and epic. The epic list may be illustrated by pzprkgu, 
rurukgu, vivikgu, cukopayigu, cukgobayigu, and so forth. The 
onomatopoetic and reduplicated forms not referable to Sanskrit 
roots are also excluded, although some of these seem to be 
connected with roots still living in other languages, 6. 9. mirmird 
‘blinking,’ TS.; marmara ‘rustling,’ Ragh.; darvdara, dardura, 
darduré ‘frog, drum’ (see above) ; murmura, name ofa river in 
the Mbha.; compare also classical minmina ‘nasalizing,’ cankurd 
from kar ‘go,’ Vedic dabara, a proper name, etc., none of which 
has, however, certain connection with any known Sanskrit root.’ 

Simple reduplication: Vedic -7igitha; Upan. (chand.) dadbhasa; 
Mbh. piplu, mumucu; R. jijiu (?); class. paspaga (perfect pag- 
pagé; see above apaspre). | 

Simple intensive: (CB. yéyajika; Yajfi.. Mbh. lolupa; Mbh. 
laélasa; class. nonuva. 

Middle intensive: AV. dpra-cankaga, adhi-cankramé, jangidd 
(janguda, jangala); compare the AV. and Brah. forms in the list 
above; TS. carct; VS. nirjarjalpa; Nir. M. jangama (compare 
dandrama-na); ΜΌΝ. cancala, jarjara (dandacghka; dandaga in 
Wilson), dandhvana, manmatha,; classical -janjapa (janjapiika). 

Strong intensive: Besides those above, in AV. panigpadé, 
marimr¢d, sanisraséd; VS. kanikrada; QB. ddridra; Ait. Br. 
a-vadavada (class. vadaévadin) ; Kauc. 5. patapatd. 

It is evident that the mass of reduplicated nominals is old. The 
formation is obsolescent even in Vedic times. The cases in 
Avestan show also primitive character. Note kakahyu, kahrka, 
cakuja, cakhra, carekarethra, cicarena, cicasdna, jaghauru, 
jaghrud, jahi, jazhu, tituc, dadaiti, dadus, dadansi, dadhanh, 
dadara, dadhmainya, didadha, didraghzhanh (dazda, dadhvao), 
hanuharena. Some of these are evidently the same with their 


om 


1 The question of the relation of onomatopoetic and radical forms has been 
discussed above. As good examples of the radicalizing of onomatopes may be 
cited JB. cuksagati, which naturally means ‘sneezes,’ and classical Azkkati 
‘sobs’ (hiccough). The forms in the following list exclude, of course, also 
such given by Panini as are unfound, e.g. atatya = (atata) = ata, although 
they have an importance of their own. 
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Sanskrit fellows: kahrka = krka; cakhra =cakré; jaghéuru = 
jagartika, etc. Compare also Jackson’s Av. Gr. §745, note 2. 

With an attempt to answer one or two questions connected 
with the subject of reduplication, I close the inquiry into the 
nature of this formation. From what evidence is handed down 
in the forms and use of them syntactically, I am persuaded that all 
reduplication is at bottom that which it shows itself most plainly 
to be in desiderative, intensive categories, and onomatopoetic 
sporadic cases—a means of emphasis by repetition; and that in 
the perfect there remains only a survival of this force. The same 
applies to present and aoristic reduplication, which has, for 
secondary purposes, been subsequently differentiated from that 
of the perfect, as was that of the intensive category. As this 15 
all theory, however, it is perhaps useless to expand the theme. 

A very practical question arises, on the other hand, in the 
interpretation of what for the nonce 1 call, with others, weak 
perfects. I ventured above to place the perfect cers alongside 
of the adjective céru, as if it stood in the same relation to it as 
does cacdra to the adjective, cacard. These perfect stems—/ep 
beside fap, debh beside dabh, nem beside nam, pet beside pat, and 
the like—are often explained as due to contraction. From a 
strictly Sanskrit point of view, I do not believe that this position 
is tenable. They appear to stand to their radical equivalents in 
exactly the same relation as stand the like forms of present stems 
to their respective radical equivalents: 47 to a7, bhreg to bhrag, 
edh to ardh, eg to arg, yeg to yas, ven to van (compare later vel/ 
to val), etc. Now, although Grassmann illogically (as compared 
with his explanation of other like forms) explains vez as contracted 
reduplication from vam, few, I fancy, will uphold him (I. F. ii 36 an 
attempt to explain yeg as thus formed from yas). To all appear- 
ance the stems of these presents are like the stems of the raised 
perfects, thus: vdzate : vénate ;: namé (pres.) : nemé (pf.). The 
mutual relation of the first proportion is elucidated by the fact 
that besides e-forms are sometimes found i-forms. Thus Z/a/e 
‘drives’ stands between 4jatz and 4ati. This leads us to the 
question whether the ‘weak’ perfects are not also from parallel 
z-roots. Reduplication is not necessary to the perfect; faks- and 
yam- being perfect stems as well as fatakg- and yayam-. Take 
now ceris, AV. perfect. Just as 217 stands beside /ar, gir beside 
gar, kir beside kar, so it is reasonable to assume a cir beside car. 
This is found in raised form in the adjective céru, and in unraised 
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form in the adjective civdé (: car:: tirds : tar), while from car 
comes card, cara. | 

To trace out such parallel roots is a task not unopen to many 
doubts. But it is worth investigating, if only for the general 
result. All later raised perfects may be fairly reckoned imitative 
(cem-, cel-, ter-, jep-, ned-, res-, lep- in the epic, and deh-, bhrem-, 
les-, vem- in the classical period), although ce/- might, indeed, be 
suspected in cilicitma, fer- in tiras. But the forms of the early 
language are the only ones worth examining, and here I think are 
found some more or less probable indications of parallel z-roots. 
Thus of RV. and AV. forms— 

With cerizs, AV., compare RV. cird, céru. 

With tepand, RV., compare lex. root tp, fepatd ‘drop, dribble,’ 
1. e. melt = be hot (¢ap), exactly like ghr ‘drip,’ gharmd ‘hot.’ 

With dedhk-, RV., compare dhatup. dibh (dimbh) ‘drive, agitate,’ 
with the same growth of meaning as in yz, yudh, and in tn ‘drive’ 
compared with em ‘injure.’ 

With nem-, RV., compare the noun emi and the ptc. adj. 
nimnd (of waters) with me-d ‘flow.’ Here *nim:nam:: ¢im; 
gam τ: tim: tam, 

With sed-, RV., sidati (like izate),' compare AV. adj. sedi. 

With sep-, RV., compare sev, both meaning ‘serve,’ and the 
latter a denominative (sévate, sévati). 

With seh-, RV., compare AV. séhu (?), stmhd (*szh) ‘seizer’ or 

‘strong’ (= séhd). 

From the forms of the Brahmanic period: 

With neg- compare dhatup. zz¢ ‘hide’ and (RV.) κὲρ ‘night.’ 

With ped- compare pedi (like Jerid from pir, par ?). 

With meth- compare mith, methati, mithds, mithi. 

With men- compare ménd (see below ma, mz). 

With γεδά- compare ridhvan ‘thief’ (Naigh.). 

With rem- compare Panini: “vemz, a Vedic adjective from 
vam" (i. 6. *vim, like πόρε to nam, *nim). 

With ¢ed- ‘fall’ compare ¢7 ‘fall’ (Roots, s. γῇ). 

With gem- ‘be quiet’ compare “¢am = ¢im” (Whitney) and 
the Vedic adjective ¢zma. 

With ¢vem- compare ¢7i, ¢réni (‘lean, be weary’). 

Some of these parallel z-roots may seem questionable, but in 
many it is impossible not to see the original form of the adjectives 


'If from stzd, this should be sid, like mid and pid. 
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corresponding: in céru, nemi, remt, sedi are adjectives apparently 
raised as denominatives from #-roots like their comrades ¢dha, ἐξά, 
téjas, bheda, r¢éku, védas, etc. Such roots, analogous to kim kam, 
are extant in ¢/m = ¢am, etc., and may be assumed more readily 
than to regard the adjectives as formed apart from the like 
formation in /éjas, etc. The surprising similarity of certs, céru; 
sedtis, sedi, etc., is rationally explained in accordance with analogy 
and probability as derivatives of the same radical. These are 
perfects made without reduplication; their strengthening lies not 
in repetition, but in the raising of the vowel. So emi ‘tire’ 
stands as a perfect noun to (*zim) nemé as stands cakré to 
*cakara (kar ‘roll’). 

Other examples in RV. are peru from *pir = par; képi from 
*kip = kap (kapi); keru in mdhikeru from kir = kar ‘praise’ 
(kirin = karin); ΑΝ. syédu from *syid=syad; and possibly 
petva from *fit = pat (so Grassmann).' 

In some of the roots which, like faz, betray their early form, 
RV. éa in pf. fat¢é beside tatne and fatane (tenire, AV., tenus, epic), 
may be found the explanation of the closer connection between, 
6. g., van and ven. The first is from va+z, the second is raised 
from *vin ‘win,’ as a whole, which in turn is (like saz, sz) from 
vitn. So that jénya and venyd, RV. forms parallel respectively 
to j4nas and vdénas, would really be respectively denominatives 
from 7e-2, ve-n (ji-n, vi-n). There is apparently here such con- 
nection as is assured in the case of dha, bhan (φη, hav) and sé, san, 
st. We might push the question and ask whether there is not 
the same 2 in sa-z-at and si-n-&ti. This would help us to see the 
connection of thought in md, mi, mind? ‘build’ and ma-n-ute 
‘einbilden’; Az-2-dti ‘drive’ and ha-n-tz ‘drive at, to strike’; 72-7- 
ott ‘quicken’ and ja-2 ‘make alive’ (cf. 7izv ‘quicken’ and 710 ‘to 
live’). The same root lies in 72 ‘conquer’ (cf. cparéw), from the 
root-idea ‘be strong’; syd@ ‘overpower, oppress,’ but also jy@ 
‘mother, earth’ (thus βία Bids are from the same root and thought). 


1A list of all the ‘weak’ perfects is given by Bartholomae in his essay in 
ΚΖ. XXVII 337 ff., where is registered also the previous literature. 

2Compare for a like interchange of ideas ¢ ‘be strong,’ ¢s7 ‘urge, ἡμέ 
‘impel, generate.’ For form compare ¢s, gars, gas; dic, dag, dag-an, and note 
that ddgan generally mean the fingers in RV. (the ten pointers), while there is 
identity of meaning in «ἄς and the intensive of dig, giro dedigatis (viii 102. 13). 
This is perhaps the explanation of ména@ ‘woman,’ which Grassmann absurdly 
suggests belongs to man ‘to think.’ δόμα is to man as séna is to san (sd, St, 
sin&ti, sandti, cf. ka, kan), or as dhena, dheni is to dhindti ‘nourish’ = dha 
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So perhaps medhd@ (madh) comes from *midh, mith ‘mix,’ Lith. 
mitus, Bulg. medu. Compare sidhyati, sédhati with sadh, sadk; 
and srt-dh-at, sre-dh-ati, sre-v-d4yantas, sreman, sramd from sri, 
574. 

There is, so far as I can see, in the series of perfects séséha, 
sasahat, sasahé, sasahvds, sahvans (sahvans), sehand really no 
cogent reason for calling seh a reduplication of sasah any more 
than for calling séiv@is contracted. The form jénya is Rig-Vedic 
and contemporary with jajanis, jajai-, but this latter is never 
‘contracted’ to 7672 as a perfect stem. 

Against the contraction theory can be urged that there is no 
reason why fapac should contract and jajan should not, and no 
direct evidence anyway that ec is contracted. Céru may be 
regarded as from *c@ru, but the analogy of ~¢ku and its many 
parallels would rather suggest that it comes, as said above, from 
ctr, as r¢éku from ric.’ These perfects seem to be survivals of a 
period where perfects made without reduplication were marked 
by raised vowels, as in the case of véda. The implication that 
this obtained even in the plural is opposed to ἴδμεν, etc., but, on 
the other hand, upheld by such surviving archaisms as RV. 
vivecis, yuyopimd, where even with reduplication the plural has 
the strong form. 

It is, however, possible that both sedz and sedis are merely 
lengthened forms of séd, over against the later sad with redupli- 
cation, conclusive evidence of which in sed- I see neither in 
adjective nor verb of this formation; and surely these adjectives 
(like yay, nominal, beside yayzs, verb) must be explained with 
their corresponding verbal forms.’ Possibly both cases survive 
in our vocabulary, some, like véda védas, connected with 2-roots, 
some merely lengthening of ¢-roots; some diphthongal, some 
monophthongal. 

Another phase of perfect reduplication seems to find its expla- 
nation in that which has been shown above. The late reduplicated 


‘suck,’ i. 6. from mi(m) = man, and means the same with its cognate from ma, 
matr ‘builder, maker’ (cf. metr). So pa ‘protect’ has a side form # in RV., 
pik, pitr. Stdati is from sid as midhvadns is from mih (the latter like ep. dargi- 
vans, RV. vidvdns, without reduplication. 

1Compare celati, dhatup. root. : 

2 To which they perhaps originally stood in the relation of mand, adjective, 
to mands, verb, etc. I note here that medi/n, given to mad by Whitney, seems 
to me to come from mid, in the sense ‘to be thick with one, friendly’; so Mbh. 
medini = ‘earth,’ i. e. festes land. 
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nominals dandagiika and dandaga go back to dane, perfect dadag-, 
RV. (later dadang-), intensive dindagana. So manmatha goes 
back to mathnati manthati, perfect mamath-, intensive not found. 
That is to say, the nasal of dang rather than the consonant is 
taken to form reduplication. Now, as is well known, the early 
cases of éz-reduplication in the perfect are from nasal roots, with 
the exception of rc, ἄγεις, which, however, by analogy with the 
parallel derivative 77, r7j, from the same primitive r, would seem 
also to have had an rue equivalent of re. 

Compare andkti, anjet, anajé, Gnjan, adnajand, anajyat in RV. 
with later anavja and the adjective av7z, the noun 47as. 

Compare dzrcis, RV., with durjus, AV., from raz (from τ, rcek 
in RV. éris; Mbh. énarch-). 

Compare agnéti, dndiga, adndca, anaguds, andgamahdai, aorist 
anat (or to zag), with ἄρώς (like ἄρα ‘eat’). 

Compare radhnoti, dnrdhe, rndhat with rnédhat. There remains 
only TS. dzrhus (RV. arkire), an early imitation, later widespread. 
The development of these forms is best illustrated by avg. The 
reduplication is that of the strong perfect (= simple intensive). 
It gives us from ang, dnang, reduced to dnag, to dnag, to anag— 
simply because the nasal was at first so strong that it was felt to 
be the chief of the consonants in the stem (compare the stem in 
Avest. dada@n3z'); and it was helped to this by reduced middle 
intensives where consonant + az took the place of consonant + a+ 
consonant (in nominals £ankata, cankaga; in verbs janjabh-, etc.). 
So dnaje from αὖ), where the nasal force, even in the present, is 
all-important (azaj7-tz ), may be historically expressed by dna 7) 
reduced (with a partial eclipse of the nasal in the stem, but preser- 
vation in the inherited reduplication) to dza(z)/. The nasal was 
strong enough in the avg-root to develop a special nag = (a)ng¢ 
= anag, which shows the antiquity of the nasal formation (nan- 
ciscor). The forms are all archaisms, even in the Veda.’ 


Bryn Mawr, Nov., 1892. EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


1 Perhaps, like wAex-, plet-, danta, dat, dens belongs here, with a 2 determina- 
tive for ¢. 

7The strong perfect must, in the light of the above, be regarded as earlier 
than the simple perfect. In Greek δείδεγμαι, compared with sdsah-, etc., when 
taken alone, ‘ prove little,’ as Brugmann says (Gr. Gr. 8131), for the assumption 
of the strong (heavy) perfect, but in connection with intensives, as explained 
above, it is difficult to believe in an independent simple perfect. The original 
reduplication must have been heavy. 


--- τ 


Π.--- Ο ἈΝ᾽ THE JUDAEO-GERMAN SPOKEN BY THE 
RUSSIAN JEWS. 


I. HISTORY OF THE JUDAEO-GERMAN. 


There had been colonies of Jews in the South of Russia even 
in Roman times, and probably those living there influenced the 
Khozdr Khan Bulan in the seventh century to accept Judaism.’ 
A religious correspondence was carried on by one of the princes, 
Joseph, with Rabbi Chisdai of Spain; but the Khanate did not 
last long, and after its overthrow by the Russians nothing more is 
heard of it. It is not improbable that the Karaites living in the 
Crimea have some Khozér blood running in their veins; they 
even now read some of their liturgy in the Tartar language.* So 
also the Lesghians in the Caucasus who exercise the Mosaic rites 
may be of Khozar origin; they are of a warlike disposition, serve 
in the Tcherkess regiments of Russia, and speak the dialects of 
their Mohammedan and Christian neighbors. 

In the year 1096 Jews had fled from Bohemia to Poland,’ and 
there were even older settlements in Kieff. There are good 
grounds to believe that before the fifteenth century the Slavic had 
been the common language of intercourse among the Jews in 
Russia and Poland.‘ A Slavic prayer-book written with Hebrew 
characters® is said to have been in the possession of the learned 
Jew, B. J. Levenson, as late as the middle of this century. In 1270 
Daniel of Galitch invited strangers, among them many German 
Jews, to settle in the province now called Galicia, which had been 
devastated by the Tartar Batui’; in the next two centuries there 
was a further immigration of German Jews into Poland, which 


1Selig Cassel in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopaedie, Article Juden (Ge- 
schichte), p. 121. 

* Dr. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden, 2te Auflage, p. 440, 
quoted from Jost. 

5Selig Cassel in E. and G. Encyklopaedie, pp. 130-31. 

4 Harkavy, pyyxdpan ὉΠ NPY, quoted by Dr. Max Grinbaum in 
“Jidischdeutsche Chrestomathie”; A. Schulman in “Di Geschichte fun der 
Zargonliteratur,” in “ Di Jidische Folksbiblioték,” vol. 2, etc. 

6 Ibid., p. 127. 

¢Rambaud, History of Russia, vol. I, p. 125. 
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later, in its final union with Lithuania, extended toa line drawn 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and within a few miles of Moscow. 
Into Russia proper Jews had not been admitted by legislation, 
but by connivance, and in the late expulsion they were driven 
back into the pale—that is, into the former Polish possessions. 
Town-life was but weakly developed in Poland before Sigis- 
mund II, while the newcomers from Germany had lived compactly 
in cities. So they flocked into boroughs and laid the foundation 
for towns, where they even now are frequently in a majority." It 
may be that to this is to be ascribed the phenomenon that within 
a Slavic country they have preserved their German language, and 
that the Polish and Russian of the less strongly represented and 
less cultured native Jews has fallen into desuetude. From the 
few scanty records of the sixteenth century written in Judaeo- 
German it is fair to suppose that before that time this variety 
differed from the High German only in a free admixture of 
Hebrew words referring to religious ideas and such as had become 
familiar to them in their Talmudic studies.2 They, however, 
wrote the German with Hebrew characters, and from the care 
taken in the transliteration of the words we can judge that they 
were anxious to conform to some recognized standard of German 


speech.’ 


1In Berditcheff, Bielostok, they are in an overwhelming majority, and in 
Minsk, Grodno, Wilno and Warsaw at least one-third of the inhabitants are 
Jews. 

3 Zunz quotes R. Salomo Luria in his documents of the year 1556 as a proof 
that the German of the Russian Jews at that time was yet pure; even the 
dative ending in e# in proper nouns is preserved. In the Judaeo-German 
glossary to Isaiah and the twelve minor prophets, which is still in manuscript 
in the State library at Munich and which seems to belong to the fifteenth 
century, there are already to be found the peculiarities that distinguish the 
Russian variety of the Judaeo-German from the N. H.G., and yet they are 
accounted for by Dr. Griinbaum as analogous forms to those in the various 
German dialects of the Middle Ages. Such forms are: ‘zu’ for ‘zer’ in 
‘zubrechen’; ‘as’ for ‘als, wie, da’ and ‘as6’ for ‘also.’ 

5In the year 1542 there was published at Isny an anonymous translation of 
a Hebrew work into Judaeo-German under the name of ‘Sittenbuch’ and, as 
usual, in Hebrew characters. At the end of that work the author gives rules 
on orthography, which one may find fully discussed in note VII of Dr. M. 
Gudeman’s Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Kultur der Juden in 
Deutschland. The following remark is interesting: Aus der vorstehenden 
Uebersicht ergibt sich, dass die jidisch-deutsche Orthographie der deutschen 
angepasst und dass sie kunstvoll und planmiassig angelegt ist. Wenn Stein- 
schneider (Serapeum, 1864, S. 129) von einer Handschrift des ‘ Sittenbuches’ 
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The Jews in Russia were cut off from active intercourse with 
the Germans, and soon began to vitiate their language under 
Slavic influence. In the sixteenth century began the inroads of 
the Kossacks on the Ukraine; the inhabitants were ruthlessly 
massacred, and thousands of Jews fled before the name of Chmiel- 
nicki into Germany. At that time the state of religious culture 
among the German Jews was low, and the Polish immigrants, 
who were well versed in Talmudic lore, were employed to teach 
the younger generation. The development of Judaeo-German, 
or Mauscheldeutsch, ought to be dated from this’ period’; in 
course of time it approached nearer and nearer to High German, 
and is now well-nigh extinct.? But in Russia it has so far deviated 
from the mother-tongue that in the form of the modern Jargon? it 
represents a new language that stands in the same relation to 
German as Spanish to Portuguese, as Swedish to Danish. 

Within the last twenty-five years a great activity has been 
developed by Jargonists, and thousands of books and scores of 
periodicals are published yearly on a variety of subjects. In the 
year 1888 there were published 114 books in 268,950 copies and 
125,000 almanacs in Russia alone.‘ This and the fact that nearly 
5,000,000 people in Russia, Austria, Roumania and the diaspora 
(America,° Palestine) speak it, should certainly justify the linguist’s 
interest in the same. 


sagt: ‘Die Orthographie ist auch hier eine sehr schwankende,” so kann man 
dasselbe Urtheil tber die Orthographie jedes deutschen Buches aus dieser 
Zeit fallen... Dieser Verwilderung gegeniber stellt man der jidisch- 
deutschen Orthographie ein ‘sehr ehrendes Zeugniss aus, wenn man sie bloss 
‘*schwankend” nennt. 


1 Tbid., pp. 294-97. 

2 Much interesting material has been collected by F. C. B. Avé-Lallemant 
in his 3d and 4th volumes of “ Das deutsche Gaunerthum”’ on the further fate 
of the Judaeo-German in Germany and on the interest that Buxtorf, Wagenseil 
and other Protestants of the time of the Reformation took in this dialect. 

ὅϑο the Russian Jews call it, pronouncing it, however, in the Russian 
manner, namely Zhargon; from this the noun Jargonist (pr. Zhargonist) is 
derived, meaning one writing literary productions in Jargon. 

*Di Jidische Folksbibliotek, vol. 2, article ‘‘A Reéster fun ale Zargonische 
Bicher wos 3enen opgedrukt in’m jor D’D7N.” Warsaw and Wilno figure 
most prominently as places where the books were printed. 

5 Dr. Max Griinbaum in his Jidischdeutsche Chrestomathie claims that the 
seat of the Jargon is now in America, but that is a hyperbolical statement; it 
is true that nearly 1,000,000 Jews in New York and other large cities speak 
that dialect, but the great majority is still in Russia and the adjoining countries. 
The passage (p. 7) runs as follows: ‘‘ Heutzutage sind es zunachst die Pollakim 
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Its vaison αἱ δίγε has variously been questioned, severely attacked 
or warmly defended’; it has, however, proven to be the best 
means of reaching the common people and of humanizing them. 
A. M. Dick’s moralizing stories in the Lithuanian variety of the 
Jargon, and 5. J. Abramowitz’s satires in the Southern dialect 
have done a great deal to elevate the masses. But for us the 
interest at present lies in its linguistic peculiarities, which we will 
proceed to investigate. 


II. PHONOLOGY. 
System of Sounds. 


The Jargon consists of two main divisions: the Polish and the 
Lithuanian. The Lithuanian Jews live in German colonies of the 
former Lithuanian kingdom, and their vocabulary has been greatly 
influenced by the current German language, so that many words 
which in the other idiom betray a M. H. G. origin have been 
abandoned, and corresponding modern words have been intro- 


—mit welchem Collectivnamen im Jiidischdeutschen die aus den slawischen 
Landern stammenden Juden benannt werden—auf welche die Bezeichnung 
als Wandervolk passt, und so findet man auch in Amerika sehr viele aus Polen 
—wie auch aus Russland, Bhmen und Mahren—eingewanderte Juden, welche 
eigene Gemeinden bilden, wie denn in New-York allein eine bShmische und 
eine polnische ‘Schul’ (d. h. Synagoge) existirt [that was in 1882; there are 
many more now]. Diese polnischen, bshmischen und russischen Juden sind 
nun Hebrder (O32) im eigentlichen und urspriinglichen Sinne des Wortes, 
insofern als sie von jenseits des Meeres heribergekommen sind. Natiirlich 
wurde mit ilnen zugleich auch ihr Idiom importirt, und so hat man denn in 
New-York und in andern amerikanischen St4dten jeden Tag Gelegenheit, das 
reinste polnische Jiidischdeutsch zu hdren. Das in der alten Welt ziemlich 
verklungene und verschollene (?) Idiom hat so in der neuen Welt einen neuen 
Boden gefunden, auf dem es frihlich gedeiht. Fréhlich? In einer Erzahlung 
von Charles Dickens behauptet Jemand, die franzdsische Sprache sei eine sehr 
traurige Sprache. Der Mann, der dies sagte, war ein Gefadngnisswiarter und 
hatte zeitlebens das Franzdsische nur von Gefangenen und Ztchtlingen gehdrt. 
Auch das Jidischdeutsche ist eine traurige Sprache; es reflectirt alle die 
Leiden und Drangsale, die das jiidische Volk zu erdulden hatte. Schon die 
vielen dumpfen Zwitterlaute, die dunklen Vokale haben etwas Elegisches ; 
das ganze Idiom ist ebenso gedritckt, beengt und dister wie das Ghetto, in 
dem es entstanden; es ist ein Ben-Oni. Auch die jiidischdeutschen Bucher 
sind Libri Tristium, Klagen der Verbannung, und was sie erzadhlen ist Leid 
und Schmerz. 

10 zargénnoj literature woobschtsché i o njekotérich jejé proigwedjénjach w 
tschasnosti— On the Jargon Literature in general and some of its productions 
in particular’—in the Russian magazine ‘ Woschdd,’ X, October, 1888. 
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duced in their stead.' The Polish dialect is spoken in Poland 
proper, and a variety of it in the South of Russia. Its vocabulary, 
and especially its intonation (a cadenced sentence rhythm), indi- 
cate the Polish influence. It is further removed from H. G., 
contains many M. H. G. words, and is more uniform in its 
structure. There are a number of local varieties, so that one can 
imperceptibly pass from the remoter dialect of the South to the 
Germanizing form of the Lithuanian. It is perhaps on these 
grounds that Jost’ and others said that no grammar of the Judaeo- 
German is possible. But we must not forget that we can pass by 
imperceptible shades from Swedish through the dondesprog in 
Norway to the Danish language; that by slight steps we can pass 
from the Spanish through the Catalan, the Provencal to the 
French. And yet grammars of the separate dialects, and even 
local varieties of them, have been written. I think I shall 
establish through the present essay the regularity and uniformity 
of its grammar and its just claims to a distinct language. 

The Southern dialect more than any other has been used for 
literary purposes, and is receiving its highest polish by a number 
of cultured Jargonists. Among them Abramowitz® excels for his 
fine linguistic ear and admirable native wit, and has made his 
dialect the Jargon par excellence. 1 build all my linguistic 
investigations on his diction, but shall indicate the deviations of 
the Lithuanian dialect wherever they are prominent. But being 
more familiar with the sounds of the Lithuanian dialect as it is 
spoken in and around Bielostok, my table of sounds will differ 
slightly from that of the Southern variety. 

In order that the words may indicate to the eye their German 
analogies, I preferred to differ as little as possible from the 
German alphabet, consequently only imperative changes have 
been introduced. 

There are no closed vowels in the Jargon; this is evidently 
Slavic influence. 4, é,7, 0, τὸ have the short sound in the German 
words hat, denn, mit, Gott, zucken. The unaccented ὁ has the 


1Such as ἐπ for izund ‘now,’ dizer for der doziger ‘ this.’ 

3 Eine Grammatik kann es nicht geben; es sind alle Formen der Grammatik 
auf die nachlassigste Weise durch einander geworfen. Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyklopadie, article Judenteutsch. 

ΟΠ L. Bienstock, Prazdnik zargoénnoj literaturi. 5. M. Abramowitz i jewo 
25 létnaja literaturnaja djéjatelnost}. Woschod, 1884, No. XII—‘A holiday 
of the Jargon literature. S.M. Abramowitz and his 25 years’ literary activity.’ 
Quoted in Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendelssohniana. 
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same sound as the corresponding German ὁ and is not indicated 
by any variety of type. The letter 7 following 7, 0, τὸ has a 
tendency to lengthen the vowels—that is, they are pronounced 
more slowly. 

In the Polish dialect # has a dull, heavy sound, especially when 
it stands for o in the Lithuanian; so also in Polish ¢, representing 
an organic 9, has that sound, as in wéz, gen. woza, ‘a waggon.’ 
The other vowels, when accented, have a longer sound, due to a 
chanting rise and fall or circumflex sound as in Polish and 
Swedish. These become exceedingly long in interrogative and 
exclamatory sentences. 

The seeming exception of a closed ¢ in Jargon is due really to 
the γ (7) sound following the ¢, just as in Russian in the words 
majé; ‘of my,’ salawé] ‘ nightingale.’ 

The diphthongs are formed from the vowels a, e, 0, τὸ by adding 
the y (7) sound: 47, 47, 07, u7. 

Aj’ is pronounced like Ζ in mine; for example, hajnt (G. heute) 


‘to-day.’ 
ej ε “ay in day; for example, kejn (6. kein) 
| ‘no,’ gejn (G. gehn) ‘go.’ 
07 “ ‘“ ay in boy; found only in Slavic and He- 
brew words: go/ (H. ‘a) ‘gentile.’ 
uj . “ ui in the German p/fuz; found in a few 


Slavic and Hebrew words. 

There is a diphthong for which there is no corresponding sound 
in Russian or German: it is 67, pronounced like a short d followed 
by 7; thus 407dem ‘a loft’ is pronounced like d0-jedem with the e 
after 7 left out. This sound in Poland generally becomes οὗ, and 
in some localities it passes into the flatter sound ¢7. Its German 
equivalent is long ὁ, so that the process of change may be 
represented in this order: 6—d6+72—6+j—dj—e. 

There is only one combination with z, namely, oz, pronounced 
o+u in quick succession. This sound was still in existence in 
M. H. G.,° and is the usual pronunciation of az in Eastern 
Germany even now. But I take this rather to be Russian influence, 
which has no diphthongs with zw, so that in foreign words the 
attempt is made to pronounce both vowels. The az in the word 
schlagbaum ‘tollgate’ sounds like oz with the accent on the 9. 


'In Poland a7 sounds 47 and even 4. 
2In some localities in the west of Germany of occurs for ὁ. 
SCf. M. H. G. ouge ‘eye,’ souc ‘sucked.’ 
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The consonants are the same as in German, but g is always 
like g in good, 7 like y in yet, 3 = English z, sch = English sf, 
2 = French 7 in jour; 7 and ch are more guttural than in German. 


Correspondence of Sounds in Words of German Origin. 
a) Vowels. 


The Jargon a corresponds to ὦ in German, as in ander ‘ other,’ 
tapen ‘grope,’ 3ach (G. Sache) ‘thing,’ schtark ‘strong, very,’ 
warem ‘warm. The German ¢ before 7 has a tendency to 
become α΄: warfen (G. werfen) ‘throw,’ ἀαγε (G. Herz) ‘heart,’ 
SJartig (G. fertig) ‘ready,’ ardes (G. Erbse) ‘ pea,’ Yarm (G. Larm) 
‘noise.’ Ina number of words a before 7 stands for German ? or 
u#; there must have existed an intermediate stage of i before 7 
changed into e, as we will find this the more frequent transforma- 
tion. Examples: far (G. fiir, also G. vor) ‘for, before,’ dar 
(6. Birne) ‘pear,’ arsch (G. Kirsche) ‘cherry,’ darscht (G. Birste) 
‘brush.’ Some words which in the Lithuanian dialect have e 
before 7 change the ὁ to a in the Polish dialect, as wargen, Lith. 
wergen (G. wiirgen) ‘choke.’ 

E stands for German ¢ (except before 7, as above): /vemd 
‘strange,’ schteken (G. Stecken) ‘cane’; there are, however, a 
number of words in which the German 6 before 7 is retained, as 
in evd ‘earth,’ ervscht ‘first,’ ferd ‘horse.’ German é before J, m, 
n,r,g,a,6in the same syllable or in words inflected from stems 
ending in these consonants becomes ¢ in Jargon: /e/en (6. fehlen) 
‘fail, want,’ dem (G. dem and den) ‘the,’ zemen ‘take,’ jener ‘that,’ 
weben ‘weave,’ reden ‘speak,’ gelegen ‘\ain.’* In kenen ‘to be 
able,’ efnen ‘to open,’ erter ‘places,’ drekel ‘small piece,’ etc., the 
e€=G. ὅ; in heren ‘to hear,’ megen ‘to be allowed,’ it is = G. ὁ. 
In general the umlaut of ὦ and ὃ is ein Jargon: elber ‘calves,’ 
hent (G. Hande) ‘hands,’ k/even (6. klaren) ‘meditate,’ feg (plural 
of fog) ‘days.’ In fregen ‘ask,’ geleger ‘couch,’ the e=G. 4d, 
probably through an umlaut of the words (67 fragt). The 
’ prefixes ant in antworten and dar in daréber become ent and der; 
entferen ‘answer,’ deriber ‘therefore.’ £ also stands for a in men 
(G. man) ‘one,’ en ‘can,’ weksene ‘waxen.’ In a3elche ‘such’ 
the 4 -Ξ 6. ο. The sound ὦ before » generally changes into e: 


1Cf. English heart, smart, etc. 
5 This was also the case in M. H. G., as in γέρο ‘rain,’ etc. 
5In Western Germany sélche is used for solche. 
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schteren (G. Stirn) ‘brow,’ evgizz (G. irgend) ‘somewhere,’ fertel 
(G. Viertel) ‘quarter.’! In the South of Russia there is a tendency 
to pronounce an unaccented e before a consonant as a very short 
z,and also to change 7 before ch into e¢, thus: /echt (6. Licht) 
‘light,’ ech (G. ich) ‘1.’ In Lithuania the plural ending zck, which 
in the South sounds ech, has a tendency to become ach. 

The letter z stands for German ἢ and i (i. 6. te): 3tchk ‘self,’ 
wisen ‘know,’ ligen ‘lie,’ bewizen ‘proved,’ geschriben ‘written.’ 
It also corresponds with G. #, whether as umlaut or otherwise : 
schiten (Ὁ. schiitten) ‘pour,’ dzcher ‘books,’ derimt ‘renowned.’ 
In the South and in Poland a number of words having Ξ in 
German and in the Lithuanian show z, which must have come 
through an umlaut; such are Azné (Lith. hunt) ‘dog,’ ἐπ (Lith. x72) 
‘and,’ £rim (Lith. krum) ‘crooked.’ 

O corresponds to G. 6: j3olen ‘shall,’ kosten ‘cost’; it more 
rarely stands for G. δ: oder ‘or,’ on (G. ohne) ‘without.’ Much 
more frequently it stands for G. ὦ and ὦ: dos ‘that,’ οὐ ‘away,’ 
lo3zen (G. lassen) ‘let,’ zomen ‘name,’ jogen ‘say,’ schlofen ‘sleep,’ 
bronfen (G. Branntwein) ‘brandy,’ jor ‘year,’ dord ‘beard.’ In 
the Polish dialect this latter o has a tendency to become a dull z; 
we saw before that this is Polish influence where ¢ is pronounced 
24, asin wdéz (gen. woza) ‘waggon.’ German x before 7 becomes 
9: schtorem ‘storm,’ worem ‘worm,’ korz (only in the P. dialect) 
‘short,’ zor ‘only.’ In fon ‘do’ it stands for Ὁ. #. 

Uis G. @ and a: un ‘and,’ arum ‘around,’ rufen ‘call’; also 
G. 6: fun ‘from,’ truken ‘dry,’ kumen ‘come.’ In wz ‘where’ 
the “= G. ὁ. 

Aj stands for Ὁ. ez in 3ajn ‘his, to be,’ rajben ‘to rub,’ 2a7¢ 
‘time.’ It represents @u% and ez in majlchen ‘little mouth,’ α7ελ 
‘you,’ hajnt ‘to-day.’ 

The sound ¢ is the German é in kejner ‘no,’ zwe7 ‘two,’ rejn 
‘pure.’ £7=G. din nejtiyen ‘compel,’ schejn ‘beautiful,’ trejsten 
‘console.’ The differentiation of G. ez into αὐ and ¢ is one 
inherent in the German itself, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries they were differently written; in the east of Germany ἡ 
es sounds even now ¢7. 

O7 in German words is rare in Lithuania, but in the Polish 
dialect it stands for the Lith. 47, which corresponds to German 4, 
as in 4307 ‘so,’ 577 ‘ear,’ héjch ‘high.’ It also represents the 
G. az in such words as djch ‘also,’ djg ‘eye,’ glojben ‘believe.’ 


1Cf. English first, stir, etc. 
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Otherwise az is represented by oz: hous ‘house,’ avous ‘out of,’ 
bouch ‘belly.’ 
- ᾿ b) Consonants. 


B, p, f and w generally correspond with the same sounds in 
German. In ejdig ‘eternal,’ /e76 ‘lion,’ the =G.w. Before ¢ 
ὁ is sometimes dropped, as in zr hot ‘you have,’ er git ‘he gives.’ 
Final German ὦ sometimes becomes 2, as in of, arop = Ὁ. ab, 
herab. The 27, does not exist in Jargon, and is substituted by 2 
when final and by / when initial: 4op ‘head,’ top ‘pot,’ kuper 
‘copper,’ schtupen ‘push’; fefer ‘pepper,’ fajfen ‘whistle,’ ferd 
‘horse.’ In entferen ‘answer,’ bronfen ‘brandy,’ the w has passed 
into /, perhaps on account of the preceding ~. The German / 
between two vowels is generally changed into w: driwel (G. Brief- 
lein) ‘note,’ pruwen ‘try,’ schtzwel ‘boot,’ hejwen (G. Hefe) 
‘yeast,’ also wolwel (G. wohlfeil) ‘cheap.’ So also ὁ between two 
vowels has a tendency to become w, as in owent (G. Abend) 
‘evening.’? | 

D, t, z are generally the same in both languages. The following 
exceptions are to be noted: @ disappears before ¢, as in ajngeret 
‘persuaded,’ and frequently after 2, as*in geschtanen ‘stood,’ 
 gefinen ‘find,’ un ‘and,’ faran (G. vorhanden) ‘there is.’ Con- 
trary to this rule, the d is inserted in diminutives ending in n: 
bejndel ‘a little bone,’ schtejndel ‘a little stone,’ zundel ‘a little 
son,’ fendel (from fon, G. Fahne) ‘a little flag.’ D also disappears 
after y in weren ‘to become,’ geworen ‘become.’ 

Tis sometimes added to words ending in: gewejntlich ‘gen- 
erally,’ zohint ‘near,’ fun wanent ‘whence,’ forent ‘in front’; also 
after s in destwegen ‘therefore.’ Initial German d is frequently 
changed to Ζ: ¢uz ‘dozen,’ defajten ‘to mean,’ fartajtschen (6. ver- 
deutschen) ‘translate.’ Z is dropped after ¢ in the conjugation of 
verbs, as géefast ‘fasted.’ The verb fojgen (G. taugen) ‘to be of 
value’ loses the /in the third person; /legen (G. pflegen) ‘to be 
accustomed to’ follows the same rule with most writers. 

_ stands for final s after 7: halz ‘neck,’ a/z ‘everything’; it also 
represents final s?, as in Aunz (G. Kunst) ‘art.’ 

G, k, ch differ but little from the corresponding German sounds. 
G is sometimes interposed between two vowels: geschrigen 
‘cried’; in akegen ‘against,’ kajn ‘towards,’ & stands for G. g, and 
in schikeln ‘to shake’ for G. 2 


1 This also occurs in German dialects. 
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The /zguzds present few changes. The forms /eden and neben 
are found for ‘nearby.’ Final ” frequently becomes 72, as in the 
article dem (acc.) ‘the’ and in the words 4u3em ‘bosom,’ ddjdem 
‘loft,’ fodem ‘thread,’ 6¢3em ‘besom, broom’; also 3amd (G. Sand) 
‘sand.’ is sometimes dropped before d and ¢: fodern ‘demand,’ 
matern ‘vex,’ federscht ‘foremost.’ changes the preceding z 
to ¢, ¢ to a, which see. Ane is frequently inserted between 7 and 
following m: warem ‘warm,’ orem ‘poor.’ 

FY, s, 3 differ but little from the German. There is a tendency 
for 4 to disappear between two vowels, as in belfer for behelfer 
‘paedagogus.’ In Lithuania the rough and smooth breathing are 
sadly confounded, and one may hear oder ‘but,’ obe7 (G. Hafer) 
‘oats,’ 4a73en ‘iron,’ etc. 

Final s becomes 3 in 23 ‘is,’ lo3en ‘to let,’ 43 (G. als) ‘as,’ mu3 
‘must.’ S after becomes sch: erscht ‘first,’ dunerschtog ‘Thurs- 
day,’ unterscht ‘lowest,’ andersch ‘otherwise,’ and in the ending 
nisch for nis: jinsternisch ‘darkness,’ ajlenisch ‘hurry.’ The 
German zicht ‘not’ becomes zzsché or zz¢ in the Jargon. In some 
parts of Lithuania the Siboleth is very pronounced and the 
inability to make the sound sch. 

The accent is materially the same as in German, remaining on 
the stem syllable; accordingly the G. lebendig ‘alive’ sounds in 
Jargon lébedig. 

Sounds in Slavic Words. 


Words derived from the Russian and Polish show few peculi- 
arities, since the vowel-sounds in Jargon are the same as in the 
Slavic. But Polish words frequently become antepenults and 
cause the following vowels to become slurred and pronounced 
like toneless 6: k4pete (Pol. kapdta, from the French) ‘coat,’ Uépete 
(Pol. and Rus. /opdta) ‘spade.’ The final a of Slavic words 
becomes toneless ¢, as in strune ‘a violin string, a horse-hair.’ 
Polish cz (G. ésch) is sometimes changed into 2, as in σέ (Pol. 
czy) ‘whether,’ dpa. 

Foreign nouns derived through the Russian (mainly scientific 
terms) get the Russianized ending, but with toneless ¢: geogrd- 
Jie ‘geography,’ matemdtike ‘mathematics.’ 


Sounds in Hebrew Words. 


Before entering upon the sounds of Hebrew words in Jargon, it 
is necessary to get acquainted with the manner in which Hebrew 
is pronounced by Russian Jews. It is, in the main, the German 
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pronunciation modified so as to represent the Slavic eound-influ- 
ence. Dagesh has no power to double the consonant, but in the 
case of 3, 5, ἢ it strengthens them, so that without dagesh they are 
w, ch, s respectively ; with dagesh 4, &, 4. The other consonants 
are the same as in German. There being no long or closed 
vowels, the followiny changes take place: - is always a, , = ὃ, 
.=o¢,.=1,,=0,,.=4u,'1=07 (of in the Polish dialect). The 
accent is generally on the root syllable and on the penult. The 
first few lines of Genesis would sound in the mouth of a Russian 
Jew as follows: ‘Beréjschis boro eloh{m éjs haschomd4jim weéjs 
hodrez; wehoorez hdjso sdjhu wowdéjhu wechdschech al penéj 
sehijm werfiach elohim al penéj hamoéjim; wajéjmer elohim jehf 
Ojr wajhf jr.” 

Words derived from Hebrew are further changed as they 
become genuine Jargon words.’ Thus, final unaccented vowels 
become toneless ¢: /oj7re MNF ‘bible, doctrine,’ droche 1313 ‘bene- 
diction,’ éschuwe 13%’ ‘answer,’ zdokes (or zdokes) MPT¥ ‘charity,’ 
sukes ΓΊΞΌ ‘feast of the tabernacles,’ jonkiper W283 Ὁ) (instead of 
the biblical 083 Ὁ) ‘day of atonement,’ docher WN3 ‘boy,’ 
meschumed Ve ‘apostate.’ Those ending in 5° and 0 keep 
their zm and ach sound: pdnim DB ‘face,’ mekéjach [20 ‘in 
strength of.’ 

In compound words the unaccented (sometimes accented) last 
syllable of the first word becomes ¢: balebatim D'M3N DUS ‘masters 
of the house, bosses,’ £/é;mer Yoh 9 ‘musician.’ 

The 3 (art.) of the second of the compound words becomes 
toneless ¢ or is entirely neglected: daledos N31 ΟΥ̓́Θ ‘master of 
the house, boss,’ beséjlem Down n'a ‘cemetery,’ desmedresch 3 
wTIDA ‘synagogue.’ 

-The frequently occurring aa of the Hebrew becomes simple a 
if no syllable follows it, otherwise a7: balmeléche nro ΩΣ 
‘artisan,’ majse ΠΡΌ ‘story.’ In the Polish dialect aa always 
becomes ὦ. 

In a number of words the pronunciation is at variance with its 
written vowels; as in most of these cases there is a reversion to 
the Spanish or Sephardic pronunciation, Levenson tried to prove 
that the Sephardic was the traditionally correct pronunciation of 
Ancient Hebrew, and that the German and Russian form was a 
corruption of the older form. Ido not need to enter here into 


1B. J. Levenson devotes eight pages of closely printed text in his pond wn 
to Benseb’s 3 nw 3195N ABD to the discussion of these changes. 
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* any controversy regarding the matter, but should like to indicate 
to future investigators that in Russia they will find a hitherto 
untouched field for phonetic studies in Hebrew. 

In some twenty or thirty words , sounds like a; for example, 
dam 0° ‘blood,’ chawer 120 ‘companion,’ jman ἸΘῚ ‘time, term,’ 
dajge 381 ‘care, trouble.’ 

Rarely .is pronounced ὁ, as in desdin {1 ΓΞ ‘clerical court,’ 
ger 11 ‘stranger’; in a few words .. sounds ¢7: mejlach 129 ‘king,’ 
pejsach NB ‘Passover,’ zejlem 02% ‘cross,’ chejder VI" ‘school- 
room,’ kejwer 132 ‘grave,’ pejger 138 ‘carcass.’ 

In some forty words 1 sounds like 0; the most frequently 
occurring words are ma3zelow 3% pia ‘good luck, congratulate,’ 
roscheschéne 1381 ON ‘New-year,’ roschchijdesch PINT ON “first - 
of the month,’ £o/ 1p ‘voice,’ sof 41D ‘end,’ jontew 310 of ‘holiday.’ 


Orthography. 


German was written with Hebrew characters even before the 
sixteenth century, and it is evident from the explicit rules at the 
end of the translation of the ‘Sittenbuch’ that the German sounds 
were correctly rendered by their Hebrew equivalents. As the 
modern spelling of the Jargon is a direct development of that of 
the Sittenbuch, it will be necessary to summarize the laws and 
the discussion of the same in note vii of vol. III of Dr. M. Giide- 
mann’s Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der 
Juden in Deutschland. 

The " was used to render German Zand 6: 4 = dich, 33 = gen 
(gehn). But that was also done in the German of those days, as 
in den Irbirn wetsinn for den Erbarn wetsen. 

s stood for ὦ and 9; for example, saxon = wohnhaftig. 
ἡ stood for « and * for au, thus: Dw = fd, 125} = brauchen. 

The e sound was more generally represented by y; for example, 
10) = wenn; the az sound was expressed by %, δὲν = zwei, Κη 
= ein. The after‘ at the end of words was not read, and seems 
to be French influence and an attempt to represent the final 
silent ¢. 

ν) sometimes represented δ᾽; frequently x and ν were not written, 
as in 03°) = zzmant, jNIDwW") = geschprochen. 

Of the consonants only the following are of interest to us: 5, 
and never n, was used for German c,ch,#; Ὁ, and not n, expressed 
German ζ, 1) stood for w and yw for s. 
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The orthography of the Jargon is vacillating, but in every case 
is built on the above; the following changes, however, are to be 
noticed: 5) stands for ou and 67, as indeed ou and 07 are the direct 
developments of oz and 6 or 4; only y represents ¢; instead of w 
the Russian Jews use Ὁ for the s sound. Since 3, 5 represent 4, 2 
respectively, a line over them makes them soft, thus: 5, 5 = ch, 7 
respectively. ois represented by 8. In printed books the text is 
unnecessarily burdened with the vocal signs; in this case ὁ, k, 2 
are represented by 3. 3, Band w, ch, f,by 1. 39, δ. Zis represented 
by wr. 

Words of Hebrew origin are spelled as in Hebrew, no matter 
what the pronunciation may be; suffixes and prefixes are separated 
from such words by apostrophes, but this rule is not observed 
by all writers. Here follows text and transliteration of a short 
passage : 

TNT END ΝΒ PN ON ΠῪΝ DIL δ3 1. ΟΡ) 0) pH W¥ANP 
DIT VANTAYI Ἴ DONT WII IBWYI ONT WOM DOD NIT FN? WHT 
| ND 

‘“‘Kabzansk! Gedejnkst-du dem déjrach, wos 13 baj dir far a 
joren 3umer gewén? Du bist ous der hojt geschprungen, host 
3ich gebrochen dem mojach.” 

The editor of the Jidische Folksbiblioték has made an attempt 
to establish a new orthography, but he has still more confounded 
the confusion by demanding that words of German origin should 
be written as in German; so he introduces different spelling of 
homonyms, etc. 

In writing a cursive is used which will be found fairly well 
rendered in Avé Lallemant’s Das Deutsche Gaunerthum, vol. III. 


111. ACCIDENCE. 
Article. 


The Jargon, like all Germanic languages, has two articles, the 
definite dev, di, dos, and the indefinite a, az. The definite is 
declined : 


Masculine. | Feminine. Neuter. Plural. 
Nom. der az dos ai 
Dat. dem der dem di 


Acc. dem at dos ai 


The indefinite a, an (before a vowel) is indeclinable. 
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After prepositions the definite article of the masculine and 
neuter genders sing. is generally shortened to ’z; thus we have 
farn folk ‘for the people,’ ou/n weg ‘on the road.’ But if the 
preposition ends in a vowel or 2, the letter m is added instead, 
thus: zum gitk ‘fortunately,’ funm tajch ‘from the pond.’ The 
preposition zz may also be used without the sign of the article; 
for example, 7” jam (H. 0!) ‘in the ocean,’ zz op ‘in the head,’ 
in harzen avajn ‘into the heart.’ 

The definite article stands before ale, contrary to German and 
English usage: @% ale menschen ‘all the men.’ 

The indefinite article frequently enters into a close connection 
with a noun or adjective, and is written together with it as one 
word by some writers: 434 (6. eine so) gringe arbajt ‘such an 
easy work,’ adzsel ‘a little, somewhat.’ 

A stands after 3e/r ‘very’ and gor ‘quite’: Er 73 3277 a guter 
mensch ‘he is a very good man.’ 2677 even precedes the prepo- 
sition: 3227 ouf a schlechten schtand ‘in a very bad position.’ 

Wos far a ‘what kind of a’ sometimes keeps the ὦ in the plural. 
A is also kept in the plural with gufe in the sense of ‘rather more 
than’: ὦ gute etliche scho (H. YY) ‘rather more than two hours.’ 
A similar use of a is made in speaking approximately of a number: 
jinger mit ajor zen ‘some ten years younger,’ es meg kosten a 
kerbel drajsig ferzig ‘it costs 30 or 40 roubles.’ 

The indefinite article (sometimes the definite also) is repeated 
for emphasis’ sake in such si vies asa gutera LAE mensch 

‘a good and indeed a fine man,’ a guten Judens Ω jun ‘a son ofa 
good Jew.’ 

Before certain words meaning an agpregate no article is used ; 
such a word is 4ol (H. DAP) ‘the congregation’; to this may be 
added ἐπ schul ‘in church,’ zz schtuéb ‘in the room.’ 

In the expression 42s acht a jejger ‘till eight o’clock,’ a has the 
value of the English o’. 


Noun.— Declension. 


There are 3 genders in the Jargon: masculine, feminine and 
neuter; but the latter is rarely used in Lithuania, feminine or 
masculine being used instead. There is a great diversity of 
genders’ in different localities, but in most cases the gender (if 


1 Sismondi, Literature of the South of Europe, speaking of the Provencal, 
says: “Τῆς substantives had a quality peculiar to this language, of being 
employed either as masculines or as feminines, at the option of the writer. 
The flexibility of the substantives gave the language a more figurative character.’ 
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the word is of German origin) reasserts itself in the dative case. 
Frequently the gender of the corresponding word in Russian or 
Polish influences the change; so we find 412 kop and der kop (Pol. 
glowa) ‘the head,’ but in the dative only oufm kop; der and dos 
ort ‘the place,’ der and di parschéjn ‘the person,’ der and dos jor 
‘the year.’ 

Certain words always differ from the corresponding German 
words in gender; such are az /zcht ‘the candle,’ dz elter ‘age,’ dz 
jJinster ‘darkness,’ dt waser ‘the water,’ dz hejm ‘the home.’ 
Schpiz ‘point’ and e& ‘end’ are always masculine. Words from 
the Russian and Polish generally preserve their original gender ; 
so do Hebrew words. But we find zz der emes (H. M98) ‘in 
truth’ and ich 30g ajch dem emes “1 tell you the truth,’ dos majel 
(H. 2112) irs ‘her fortune,’ etc. 

The declension in the singular is as follows: 


Nom. der foter di majse (H. ΠΡ) dos kind 

the father +  thestory the child 
Dat. dem foter der majse dem kind 
Acc. dem foter di majse dos kind 


The dative of all genders and the accusative masculine of many 
monosyllables and words ending in a vowel, and proper nouns, 
may get the ending of the German weak declension 2 or en. 
Such forms are ὅκα) dem jiden ‘at the Jew’s,’ 12 der luften ‘in the 
air,’ er wet dich machen far a schtikel menschen ‘he will make a 
man of you,’ dajm reben (Chaldaic) ‘at the teacher’s,’ zu Zelden 
jajn wajb ‘to Zelda his wife.’ 

In some cases a difference of meaning 1s produced by the 
addition of 2: in der woch ‘during the week,’ zm der wochen 
‘during week-days’; far a jor ‘for a year,’ far a joren ‘a year 
ago.’ 

The genitive is as in English: fuz α foter ‘of a father,’ fun der 
mamen ‘of the mother’; or, if used possessively, an s is added to 
the dative case: majn frajnds a buch ‘a book of my friend’s,’ der 
mamens @ fatschejle (Ital. fazzoletto?) ‘a kerchief of my mother’s’ 
(cf. German dialectic: ‘Dem Karl sein Buch’). 

Remarkable is the use of the mother’s first name in the posses- 
sive added to that of her children; so most people are named in 
Russia; for example, Lejbze Zenes ‘Leo the son of Tene.’ 
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Formation of Plural. 


The plural is formed in six different ways : 
I. By receiving no sign of the plural. 
II. By adding the ending ez. 
III. By adding ez. 
IV. By adding s or es. 
V. By adding zm. 

VI. By adding ech. 

The first and second class generally modify the vowel as in 
German, which consists in changing @ and o to e, u to 14, oz 
to 47. 

I. To the first class belong many words that modify the vowel 
in German and add e. Words ending in ev belong to this class, 
but they may also form the plural in 5. A number of mono- 
syllables that form their plural differently in German remain 
unchanged in the Jargon. 

To this class belong such wordseas— 


der fus, the foot 41 schtot, the city 

der. schuch, the shoe dt want, the wall 

der wolf, the wolf der hunt, the dog 

der patsch, the box ontheear der klap, the stroke 

der barg, the mountain der nomen, the name 

der schmiz, the thrust, whipping der 3elner (G. Sollner), the sol- 
di licht, the candle di kaz, the cat [dier 


The plural of some of these words would be: schich, hint, berg, 
nemen, schmiz, 3elner, kez. Der zon ‘the tooth’ forms the plural 
at zejn. 

II. To this class belong most German nouns forming the plural 
in ey and also the following: 


dos hemd, the shirt dos harz, the heart 
dos bejn, the bone — der bojm, the tree 

dz schtué, the house der schtejn, the stone 
dos schtik, the piece di grub, the ditch 
der plan, the plan «and many more. 


The Hebrew word jfonim (H. 9°38) ‘face’ forms the plural 
penimer. Some of the above-mentioned words, as der plan, dos 
harz, may form their plural in ez. 
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III. The greatest number of German words belong to this class, 
such are: 


der parschojn, the person der first, the prince 

der wejtig, the pain der 30k, the sock 

der jid, the Jew der ojring, the earring 
der weg, the road der mans6il, the man 
der fejgel, the bird di welt, the world 

di lip, the lip dt kunz, the art 

di trer, the tear dos tol, the valley 

dos tojer, the gate dos gescheft, the business 


Words in e/ get the plural in ἐπ, thus: dz gorgel ‘the throat,’ 
di gorglen, der fejgel ‘the bird,’ αἱ fejglen. 

To this class also belong foreign (French, Latin) words that 
have been introduced through the Russian or Polish, also many 
monosyllabic words of Slavic origin: 


der traktir, the restaurant der kolir, the color 
der inzinjer, the engineer der talant, the talent 
di klase, the class di forme, the form 


_ der donos (Rus.), the denunciation der sklad (Rus.), the magazine 


All such words, except those ending in e, have the accent on 
the last syllable. 

IV. Words of German origin ending in ὁ or ὦ, m, n, r receive 
the plural s; but those in ey may also belong to class I, and those 
in e/ to class II: 


dit mume, the aunt _ dé jidene, the Jewess 
der schpigel, the mirror der bejgel, the doughnut 
der bojdem, the loft der fodem, the thread 
der hojfen, the heap der aj3en, the iron 

der macher, the active person der schnajder, the tailor 


All Slavic words not in class III and all Hebrew and German 
words with Slavic suffixes belong to this class: 


di kdpete, the coat der ratman, the alderman 
di lezerke,the(female)reader ai plejce (Pol. pleco), the shoulder 
di zabe (Sl. zaba), the frog di keschene (Pol. keszen), the pocket 
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All Hebrew words of feminine gender ending in the plural in 
ni get s or es in the plural: 


di dive (Chal. 1), residence ai kasche (Chal. 1%), question 


Sometimes Hebrew masculine nouns get the ending s instead of 
im to express contempt: vede (Chal. 35), vedes instead of rabontm 
‘sciolist.’ 

V. All Hebrew words of masculine gender form their plural as 
in Hebrew and end In zm: 

balebos (H. Maa Σ᾽ ‘master of the house’; pl. dalebatim (Η. 
onan Ὧ}3). 

ejwer (H. 13%) ‘member’ (of the body); pl. e7wrim (H. 8°38). 

Two words not of Hebrew origin, der nar ‘the fool’ and der 
dokter ‘the physician,’ form the plural zaronim, doktojrim. 

Hebrew compounds get in Jargon only the last in the plural: 

jontef (H. 31 of) ‘holiday,’ has the plural jontojwim, although 
in Hebrew it is O°31 Opt, 

balmeloche (H. ΠΕΡ 203) ‘artisan’ has the plural dalmeloches 
(H. M26 17U3), 6 

VI. Diminutives in /and Ze form the plural in Zech: 


dos kelbel, the little calf; pl. Aelblech 
dos schmejchele, the little smile; pl. schmejchelech 


Diminutives in chen form the plural in echlech: 


dos majlchen, the little mouth; pl. majlechlech 
dos schtilchen, the little chair; pl. schttlechlech 


In Hebrew words the diminutives sometimes get both the 
Hebrew and the ech sign: dos meschéjrerle (H. VD) ‘the 
chorister,’ pl. di meschojrerimlech. Dos kindele ‘the baby, the 
little child,’ has the double plural ézzderlech (cf. German Kin- 
derchen). 

The word mensch forms also the plural /a7t, which latter may 
be used in the singular: ich wel im machen fara lajt “1 shall 
make a man of him.’ In the oblique cases the form /ajtez is 
frequently heard: mit lajten ‘with people,’ far Jajten ‘before 
people.’ " 

The possessive genitive is formed, as in the singular, by adding 
5, but if the plural ends in s nothing is added: erliche balmeloches 
kinder ‘children of honest artisans.’ 


y 
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Derivation of Nouns. 


Nouns may be formed from nouns, adjectives, verbs by means 
of German and Slavic suffixes, or if taken from Latin, Greek and 
other foreign languages, by Russian suffixes. There is a greater 
freedom in Jargon in forming nouns from verbs, and a variety of 
shades of meaning is produced such as the German cannot 
express. Thus, by dropping the infinitive ending ez, a masculine 
_ noun is produced expressing a quick, sudden action: der lojf 
‘the run,’ dev ge7 ‘the sudden start,’ der mach ‘the quick motion.’ 
This form of the noun is used very effectively with the verbs 
geben and ton, in the present tense, to express the historical 
present: e7 git a jog ‘he started in a hot pursuit,’ der man tuta 
schtar6 ‘the man suddenly died.’ 

By adding the prefix ge (when the noun may also be of the 
neuter gender) the noun expresses an incoherent, chaotic action 
by many persons: dos gegej ‘the confused coming and going,’ 
dos genem ‘the universal grabbing.’ 

The infinitive used like a noun (neuter in the South, masculine | 
in Lithuania) has almost the same meaning as in German. 

By the ending ev added to the stem of the verb the actor is 
expressed, as in German: der schrajber ‘the clerk,’ der macher 
‘the active person.’ By adding to such nouns the accented ending 
aj (G. ez) we get an abstract noun expressing frequentative 
activity, as dos macherdj (but feminine in Lithuania) ‘the being 
a busybody,’ dos lojferaé7 ‘the running to and fro.’ 

These nouns preceded by the prefix ge express continuous 
activity of many persons: dos geschrajbera] ‘the frequent writing, 
red tape.” 

Nouns may be formed from verbs by the endings uzg, scha/t, 
2, echz, nisch (or nis). Ung expresses merely the action of the 
verb; schaft has a slightly depreciatory meaning of that action; 
2 and echz implies mixture, piling up and contempt; zzsch 
expresses generality of action. Examples: achtung ‘attention,’ 
libschaft ‘love affair,’ gekechz ‘cooking, olla podrida,’ schejlechz 
‘peelings, schrajbechz ‘confused heap of writing,’ chapentsch 
‘yeneral grabbing.’ In the South all these derivatives are of the 
neuter gender, in Lithuania the feminine prevails. 

Most nouns formed from adjectives end in ζαζέ: schlechtkajt 
‘badness.’ 

The Russian suffixes nik, tschik, ke are most frequently met 
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with; other suffixes occur in Russian words only, and are not to 
be regarded as separate Jargon suffixes: jungermantschik ‘young 
man,’ vozinke ‘raisin.’ 


Formation of Feminines. 


Feminimes are formed from masculines by adding the German 
sufhx zz or eve, or the Slavic suffix £e, to the masculine gender ; 
those in z7& take the feminine 2zce; masculines in ev take either 
in or ke to form the feminine. Examples: koch, kechin ‘cook,’ 
jid, jidene ‘Jew, Jewess,’ bedner (Pol. bednarz), bednerke ‘cooper,’ 
schlimejzalnik, schlimejzalnice ‘person having bad luck,’ schnajder, 
schnajderin or schnajderke ‘tailor, seamstress.’ Other words 
from the Hebrew form their feminines in fe: dalebos, baleboste 
‘lady of the house,’ chawer, chawerte ‘friend,’ ganew, ganewtle 
‘thief.’ 

Some Hebrew words get the ending fe, sche, che, iche to 
express ‘wife of’: melamed (H. 1922), melamedke and melam- 
diche ‘wife of teacher,’ Lejwiche ‘Levi’s wife,’ rabinersche ‘the 
rabbi’s wife.’ Some Slavic words are formed in the same way: 
᾿ struzeche (from Pol. stréz) ‘wife of porter.’ 

Other words, again, get the characteristic Hebrew feminine 
endings and internal changes: chéchem (H. ®39) ‘wise man,’ 
chachéme (H. 93M) ‘wise woman.’ 


Diminutives. 


There is a greater number of diminutives in Jargon than in 
German, and the great charm of Jargon diction consists in the 
frequent use of these words of endearment, diminution and 
contempt. The most of them are formed by the German sufhx 
el or ele; others by the Russian 2k, ¢schzk, inke, or the Polish 
inju, UNJO, USJO. 

Those in é/, ele express either youth or smallness: Sender/ 
‘little Alexander,’ £elée/ ‘young calf,’ driwel ‘note.’ The ending 
may be added to German words, as in schmejchele ‘a little smile,’ 
bajchel ‘little belly,’ or to Hebrew or Russian words: simchele 
(H. nnn) ‘little joy,’ ¢vaktirl ‘small restaurant.’ 

If the word ends in 22 the diminutive gets the ending de/; for 
example, schtejndel ‘little stone, pebble,’ schterendel ‘little star,’ 

bejndel ‘little bone.’ 

The number of diminutives in 22, éschzk is small, and generally 
confined to proper nouns: jungermantschik ‘young man,’ 
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Schmuelik ‘little Samuel, Sam.’ The ending zzke is found in 
pizinke ‘little bit,’ fatzuke ‘dear little father.’ | 

Proper nouns with the Polish endings express endearment: 
Rejzinju, Mojschinju; to this also belong 3e7dinju ‘grandpapa,’ 
tatinju ‘papa.’ 

Some words receive both the Slavic and German ending: 
kapotkele ‘little coat.’ 

Among the diminutives must also be counted the frequently 
used words /ed (G. Leben) and &réjn (G. Krone) that are added 
to words that are frequently diminutives in themselves, as Mojsche 
leb ‘dear Moses,’ tatinju krojn ‘dear father.’ 

The Slavic endings ak, njak, atsch are used to express contempt 
or depreciation: jungatsch ‘loafer,’ trefnjak ‘one who eats for- 
bidden food.’ Sometimes contempt 15 expressed by changing the 
initial consonant of a word, as pamilje ‘family’ (of one who boasts 
with his family). . 

Compounds. 


Nouns may be compounded of various origin: kaporehindel 
(H. 383 and G. Hindel ‘dog’) ‘scapegoat,’ mam 3erschtikel (H. 
MD) and G. Schtikel ‘piece’) ‘Yankee trick,’ ho7jenkeschene (G. 
Hosen and Pol. keszeh) ‘trousers pocket,’ fatemame ‘parents’; 
or the first word may be an adjective, as ovemdn (orem man) 
‘poor man, beggar,’ e/ferzejde ‘great-grandfather.’ 


Adjective.—Declension. 


In the masculine and feminine gender the adjective is declined 
alike after the definite and the indefinite article: 


Singular. 


Masculine. Feminine. 
Nom. der guter mensch, the good a majeldige scho, a happy 
Dat. dem guten menschen [man a ma3eldiger scho [hour 


Acc. dem guten menschen a mazeldige scho 

: Plural. 

. Nom. 
Dat. } dit gute menschen majeldige schos 
Acc. 
Neuter. 
With the definite article. With the indefinite article. 

Nom. dos kalte waser, the cold water a gutes menschel, a good 
Dat. dem kalten waser a guten menschel [man 


Acc. dos kalte waser a gutes menschel 
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The plural is guée throughout. Much more frequently, how- 
ever, the adjective in the neuter gender after the indefinite article 
remains without endings; for example, a fet bejndel ‘a fat little 
bone’; this is sometimes the case after the definite article also. 

The adjective not preceded by any article is declined in the 
same way, and the neuter remains undeclined. 

If the adjective ends in 2 the ending ez is changed to em; for 
example, mit a zuschpoltenem kop ‘with a cracked head’; the 
word 2a7 ‘new,’ although ending in a vowel, has in the same cases 
najem. 

In short locutions the adjective frequently remains undeclined : 
gut morgen ‘good morning,’ gut wock ‘good-day’ (during week- 
days), gut schabes ‘good-day’ (on Saturdays). | 

If the neuter is used substantively or when it follows the noun, 
it must preserve its s: kajn joures ‘nothing sour’; so also in the 
dative; ongefilt mit aldes guts ‘filled with everything good.’ 

In some words s is changed into sch: epis andersch ‘something 
else.’ The adjective preceded by the article may follow another 
adjective for emphasis’ sake: es wil 3ich nischt arajnfolen in a 
jinster a nas hous ‘one does not like to stumble into a dark and 
damp house.’ Wejnig is always an adverb, even in such an 
expression as wejnig fun 367 ‘few of them.’ 

The declension of ale is peculiar; in the singular only the 
neuter occurs: 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. = alz ale 
Dat. alemen alemen and ale 
Acc. alz alemen and ale 


In the plural it is regularly a/e when used adjectively. 

Although the definite article precedes ale—di ale menschen ‘all 
the men’—yet in expressions like zu alde schwarzjor ‘by all the 
black years’ (euphemistic for ‘to the devil’) a/de seems to stand 
for ale di. 

Comparison. 

The comparative is formed by the ending 67, the superlative by 

the ending s?: 


schtark schtarker schtarkst, strong 
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The letter z is modified to z, and 0/7, 47 toe: 


 gezunt gezinter gezintst, healthy 
Zrojs greser grest, large 
klejn klener klenst, small 


The following are irregular : 


no nenter nenst, near 

gut beser best, good 

Sul, a sach mer, mejn meéjst, mejnst, much 
Derivation. 


Adjectives may be of German, Slavic or Hebrew origin. Those 
from the German are formed similar to the German adjectives. 
From nouns, adjectives, adverbs the most adjectives are formed 
by the endings en, ig, dig, sch, tsch; the adjective is modified if 
the noun from which the word is derived is modified in the plwral : 


gold golden, golden 

hi higer, native 

harz harzedig, hearty 
kinder kindersch, childish 
mansbil mansbilsch, male 


From the Slavic adjectives are formed by the simple declen- 
sional endings; but if the word ends‘in a consonant followed by 7, 
no further 7 is added: ἃ spokojner man ‘a quiet man.’ 

Those from the Hebrew are formed by the ending dig or isch: 


mores-chijredig—H. ΠΥ 179—melancholy 
ma3eldig—H. %—lucky 

schabesdig—H. Nav—Saturday’s 
balebatisch—H., M34 Sy3—lordly, economical 
gojnisch—H. 8i—smart, clever 


Adjectives may be used ina diminutive form with the Slavic 
suffixes inke, itschke, owate: grojsinker ‘somewhat large,’ 4lej- 
ninker ‘very small,’ altitschker ‘old and feeble,’ /amowater 
‘slightly foolish.’ 

The use of the adjectives in Jargon is much freer than in 
German; where we have a compound in German, the Jargon 
uses an adjective before the nouns, as in weksene Chaneke- 
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lichtlech ‘little Chanuka wax candles.’ This is evidently Slavic 
influence, where the adjective is similarly used. 


Numerals. 

The ordinals are 
éjn, one achzen, eighteen 
zwe], two najnzen, nineteen 
draj, three zwanzig, twenty 
Jir, four ‘ejnunzwanzig, twenty-one 
jinef, five drajsig, thirty 
jeks, six ferzig, forty 
jiben, seven Sufzig, fifty 
acht, eight sechzig, sixty 
najn, nine jibzig, seventy 
zen, ten achzig, eighty 
elf, eleven najnzig, ninety 
zwelf, twelve hundert, hundred 
drajzen, thirteen hundert un ejn, one hundred and one 
Jerzen, fourteen zwe) hundert, two hundred 
Sufzen, filteen tou3zent, thousand 
jechzen, sixteen miljén, million 


3jibzen, seventeen 


The cardinals, except erschter, driter, ferter, are formed by 
adding 267 up to twenty and 9267 to the rest of the ordinals. 

By adding ey to the ordinals, denominations of money are 
expressed: @ drvajer ‘a three kopeks coin,’ ὦ zener ‘ten rouble 
bill.’ 

Then there are such combinations as andertalb, dritalb, fertalb 
= one and a half, two and a half, three and a half, respectively. 
By the ending /zzg an approximate number is expressed: a 
zentling ‘some ten.’ 

Denominators of fractions end as in German in ¢e/: draj _fertel 
‘three-fourth.’ ; 

In writing dates the Hebrew chronology is used, and, as in 
Hebrew, the letters are used to express the year, thus: 7 = 


(5)637 = 1877 A. D. 
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Pronoun. 


The personal pronouns are declined as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 
1st pers. ad pers. 3d person. ist pers. 2dpers. 3d pers. 
Nom. zch du er, 31, es mir tr 367 
Dat. mir dir im (em), tr, -- uns ajth—3e 
Acc. mich dich im (em), 3i, es uns ajth 3 ¢7 


In the Lithuanian dialect the accusative is of the same form as 
the dative. The genitive but rarely occurs in the German form, 
and is to be regarded as an encroachment of literary German on 
the Jargon, as in the sentence zch wolf schejn gern gewén jajner 
poter zu weren ‘1 should like to get rid of him.’ 

The neuter ἐς is frequently used as an expletive, like the Dutch 
er,as inthe sentence /un wanen gejl 17 es do? ‘from where do 
you come?’ W2 α78) schrajt men es do in schul ouf a3 kol! 
‘How dares one cry out loud in the synagogue!’ The dative 
neuter does not occur; in combination with prepositions der is 
used, followed by the preposition: dermit ‘with it,’ derfun 
‘from it.’ 

The possessive pronouns are of two forms—the indeclinable, 
when immediately preceding a noun; the declinable, when follow- 
ing the noun or when preceding a noun with its indefinite article. 
The indeclinable gets the ending ¢ in the plural. The pronouns 
are: Majn, dajn, 3ajN, 17, JAjN; UNZEY, afer, ZE7er. 

The declinable ending in 2 are declined like majn: 


Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neuter. All genders. 

Nom. majner majne majns majne 
Dat. majnem majner majnem majne 
Acc. majnem majne Majns majne 


Those ending in 7 are declined like un 3er: 


Singular. — ~ Plural. 

Masc. Feminine. Neuter. All genders. 
Nom. un3er un jzere UN ZErS UN 3ZErE 
Dat. unjern unjzerer (unjzer) unjern 27,367 
Acc. unjern unjzere UN3ZErS UN ZEVE 


'Dr. Ph. Mansch mentions a form efz for the 2d person plural, but I have 
never heard or seen it. Dr. Mansch is the only one who has written at greater 
length on the Jargon; his articles appeared in the ‘Israelit’ of Lemberg in 
1888, 89, ’g0, but they are inexact, and devoid of philological value. 
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The possessive pronouns of the neuter gender, used substan- 
tively, may also end in zge: dos majnige ‘mine,’ dos jejrige ‘theirs.’ 

The declinable pronouns before the indefinite article express 
indefiniteness ; for example, majner a guter chawer ‘a good friend 
of mine.’ They are used after the nouns to express the reference 
more emphatically: dz nesije 3ajne ‘illa peregrinatio ejus,’ ‘his 
journey.’ 

The second person plural of the personal and possessive 
pronouns are used in address, but in speaking to Germans the 
third plural is frequently heard; in speaking deferentially of 
persons present or absent in the third person, the third person 
plural is used. 

The reflexive pronouns for all persons is 37ch; this is evidently 
Slavic influence, where (in Russian) 524 is added to the verb in 
all persons to form the reflexive. Occasionally the German 
reflexive is found: mir, mich, dir, dich, etc., but I have never 
heard it spoken. : 

Alejn means ‘myself, thyself,’ etc.: alejn bin ich fun Teteriwke 
‘I, for my person, am a native of Teteriwke.’ 

The indeclinable demonstratives are a3é (only in the singular) 
‘such a,’ ajojne and ajelche (only in the plural) ‘such,’ of = 
French Ζῶ, as in of der mensch ‘cet homme-la,’ ‘that man’; this of 
is evidently an abbreviation of the Russian wot: wot etot ischelowjck 
‘cet homme-la.’ 

The declinable demonstratives are— 


der, di, dos, declined like the article, ‘that,’ ‘hic.’ 

jener, jené, jens, declined like the article, ‘that,’ ‘iste.’ 

der doziger, declined like adjective, ‘the above-mentioned,’ ‘ille.’ 
dz3er, used only in the Lithuanian, ‘this.’ 


The znterrogative wer, wos ‘who, what’ is declined as follows: 


Masc. and Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. wer wos 
Dat. wemen (wem) WOS 
Acc. wemen (wem) wos 


Wos far a ‘what kind of a’ sometimes keeps the ὦ in the 
plural; it is indeclinable. The interrogative welcher ‘which’ is 
declined like an adjective. 

There are two classes of relative pronouns, the declinable and 
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the indeclinable. The declinable is welcher, welche, welches ; for 
example, 967 hoben gezen zu welche 36) dinen ‘they have idols 
whom they worship.’ 

The indeclinable is wos; it may be always used for welcher, 
even more freely than English ¢hat for who, which: der mensch 
wos beklogt 3ich ‘the man who complains.’ Strange is the use of 
the prepositions with the relative wos, in that they follow wos, 
themselves followed by a personal pronoun or adverb; for 
example, dz oreme lajt wos men hot δα) 347) di hojt opgezijgen 
‘the poor people whose skins they had flayed,’ der wos ich bin 
nit wert zu dermonen 3ajn nomen ‘he whose name I am not 
worthy of mentioning,’ az kuliklech schtroj wos derouf 13 im 
wajth gewén zu ligen ‘the bunches of straw on which it was soft 
to sleep.’ This seems to be due to Hebrew influence. 

He who is expressed by der wos: di wos handlen mit trejfe 
schdjres ‘those who deal in contraband goods.’ 

Wos may be strengthened by the demonstrative der, as in the 
following sentence: der lop der wos schtejt oufm tisch ‘the pot 
that stands on the table.’ 

There are many indefinite pronouns in the Jargon: ef7s (inde- 
clinable) ajz ‘some, any’ (der mensch beklogt 3ich beschas epis 
ajn umglik ‘the man complains in any (least) misfortune’); a307ns 
‘such a thing’ (wos hoben mir aj3ojns gekent fargesen ? ‘what 
could we, indeed, have forgotten?’); z/tcher ‘every’ (declined 
like an adjective) (es wolt beser gewén far itlichen ‘it would have 
been best for everybody’); chotsckh (Russian) wey ‘any one’ 
(chotsch wos es 13 ‘let it be anything’); αδὲ wer ‘anybody, the 
first best,’ zamzzer ‘somebody,’ jederer ‘everybody,’ der un der, 
‘such and such a one,’ wery—wer ‘some—some’ (wer in schijapes 
wer in fatschejles ‘some in hats, some in kerchiefs’). 


LEO WIENER. 


1Π1--ΤῊ Ἑ RELATIVE POSITION OF ACTORS AND 
CHORUS IN THE GREEK THEATRE OF THE 
V CENTURY B. C.' 


ParT I. 
CONSIDERATION OF THE EXTANT THEATRES. 
THE GREEK THEATRE. 


It has been assumed, and by many writers on the subject it is 
assumed to-day, that the great Athenian dramatists, Vitruvius, all 
the grammarians, lexicographers and scholiasts had before their- 
eyes the same Greek theatre, which remained practically unchanged 
from the time of Aischylos to the days when Nero and Hadrian 
were spectators in the theatre of Dionysos. The ‘Vitruvian 
stage’ has been accepted as /ke Greek stage for the entire period 
of the Greek drama, and the description of the Greek theatre by 
the same authority has been used as a Procrustes bed to which 
all plans of theatre ruins must in some way be made to conform. 

Within the last decade, however, the revolt against the writers 
of post-classic times as authorities on the theatre of the V century 
has been rapidly spreading. The excavations in the theatres of 
Athens, Epidauros, Sikyon, Oropos, Megalopolis, and Eretria 
have yielded results of the highest importance. With the knowl- 
edge gained from these excavations, with the carefully drawn 
plans of these theatres before us, the older works dealing with 
the construction of the Greek theatre, and plans such as are found 
in Wieseler’s ‘Theatergebdude’ must be considered as antiquated. 
Therefore, before entering upon the discussion of the extant 
dramas, we will consider the Greek theatre as described in classic 


1The substance of this paper has already appeared under the title ‘Der 
Standort der Schauspieler und des Chors im griechischen Theater des fitnften 
Jahrhunderts. (Inaugural-Dissertation.) Mit dem Accessit gekrénte Preis- 
schrift. Miinchen, 1892.’ Contrary to the usage of the Journal, the paper is 
reproduced here as a necessary introduction to the new matter which will be 
embraced in the subsequent article.—B. L. G. 
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literature and as it actually exists in the more recent and more 
important excavations.’ : 


Theatre of Dionysos at Athens, 


Oldest of the existing ruins are the remains of the ancient 
orchestra, AO (vid. Fig. 1). All stage-buildings of which 
traces still exist were built over a portion of this circle. A glance 
at the plan shows that the present cavea has no connection with 
it. At Othe Acropolis rock was cut away in order to make room 
for this circle; so the level of this entire orchestra could not have 
been lower than the rock at Ο isto-day. At Nand X are still 
‘in situ portions of the circular supporting wall, whose character 
can best be studied at V. It is built of roughly. shaped pieces of 
Acropolis limestone, which is the oldest building material in 
Athens, and was not used later than the V century. This is 
plainly a supporting wall; the outside was intended to be seen, 
but the inside is rough, just as the stone was broken from the 
quarry. The bottom of this wall at Vis 5 or 6 ft. lower than O. 
Therefore the level of the earth within the orchestra circle at KV 
was Originally at least 5 or 6 ft. above the level of the ground 
outside the circle at these points. This fact alone is fata] to the 
theory of Wilamowitz (Hermes, Χ ΧΙ, 5. 597 ff.) that the audience 
to the earlier plays of Aeschylos stood or sat in a complete circle 
about this orchestra. Furthermore, at the time when this 
orchestra was constructed no stage-building*® could have existed. 
For, if present, its front must have been nearly tangent to the 
circle on the south. In that event the level of the orchestra must 
needs have been continued to the entire front of the stage-building, 
the outer surface of the wall KV would not have been carefully 
dressed, and, in fact, this wall would not have been necessary at 
all. It has also been urged that a ‘stage’ 10-12 ft. high was 


'Some of the more important discussions are: Hiépken, De theatro Attico 
saeculi a. Chr. quinti. A. Miller, Biihnenalterthtimer, and Philol. Anz. XV 
525 ff. Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXI,S.597 ff. Haigh, Attic Theatre. Dé6rpfeld: 
in A. Miiller’s Buhnenalterthimer, S. 415 ff.; on Haigh, Attic Theatre, in 
Philol. Wochenschrift, 1890, S. 461 ff.; on Hartzmann, Quaestiones Scaenicae, 
ibid., S. 1658 ff.; on Oehmichen, Biihnenwesen, ibid., S. 1532 ff. Kawerau, in 
Baumeister’s Denkmaler, S. 1730 ff. 

2 The facts concerning the Athens theatre are from the lectures of Dédrpfeld 
in the theatre itself during the winter of 1890-9I. 

7As a matter of convenience, ‘stage,’ ‘stage-buildings,’ etc., will be used, 
though the writer is convinced that no stage existed in the V century. 
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necessary in order to give room underneath for the disappearance 
of an actor, as in the Prometheus. Since there was a difference 
of 6 ft. between the level of the orchestra and the level of the 
earth under the supposed ‘stage,’ a height of 10-12 ft. for this 
would cause the actor to drop 16-18 ft.! Suidas (v. Mparivas and 
Αἰσχύλος) informs us that the wooden seats having broken down 
under the weight of the spectators, a stone θέατρον was built by 
the Athenians in ΟἹ. 70. In this connection may be mentioned 
some walls not yet published on any plan and not on Fig. 1 
because of the lack of accurate measurements. These walls, at 
XZ, are not parallel with FA, and from their direction could 
hardly have had anything to do with the orchestra belonging 
with the extant cavea. Whether these walls belonged with the 
θέατρον erected after the Pratinas-Choirilos-Aischylos breakdown 
can perhaps not be fully decided. They at least take us back a 
step nearer to that oldest stone cavea. 

The walls of the oldest stage-buildings are represented on Fig. 1 
by the shaded lines 4.44’ A! and are of the same age and method 
of construction as are the supporting walls of the cavea, 6. g. 52 
2, 3,4. Wherever these walls were not exposed to view, as in 
the inner supporting walls of the cavea at 2, 3, 4 and in the lower 
foundations of the stage-buildings, they are constructed of blocks 
of breccia of the same size, shape and method of working through- 
out. If exposed to view, as in the outer cavea wall ZF and in 
the upper courses of 4A’, Peiraieus limestone was used. Where 
any portion of the superstructure remains the Peiraieus limestone 
is covered by Hymettos marble. The entire similarity of con- 
struction proves that these oldest foundations of stage-buildings 
and the cavea belong to the same period of building. But no 
ruin is known in Athens constructed, in the manner just described, 
of breccia, Peiraieus limestone and Hymettos marble which dates 
prior to the IV century B.C. At 4,on a stone in the supporting 
wall of the cavea, are found Q and o, the former of the shape in 
use after the time of Eukleides. At the corner F is to be seen 
the inscription published in CIA. 1 499. The stone is in its 
Original position, and was formerly covered by two courses of 
stone, which were between it and the corner /. The inscription, 
then, could not have been added after the stone was placed in its 
present location, but was placed there when the stone was in some 
previous position. It is variously dated from the middle of the 
V century (Julius) to 408 B. C. (Kirchhoff). The stone was 
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surely not removed from the earlier structure and built into this 
cavea wall immediately after this inscription was added. These 
two inscriptions, then, render the construction of the cavea walls, 
and hence of these oldest stage-buildings, before the end of the 
V century impossible. For all students of the theatre of Dionysos 
agree that these walls represent one and but one period of con- 
struction. Haigh (Attic Theatre, p. 123) contends that these 
inscriptions date the construction only as late as the end of the 
V century. Dorpfeld (Wochenschrift, 12. Apr. 1890, S. 423) well 
replies: “Dieser Einwand kann kaum ernstlich gemeint sein: 
denn wer die Geschichte Athens kennt wird niemals glauben, dass 
die Athener am Ende des fiinften Jahrhunderts ein grosses 
steinernes Theater errichtet haben.” The extant cavea and the 
oldest stage-buildings were constructed, then, in the ΙΝ century. 
In this century we know of one and but one great period of 
theatre-building ; that mentioned in connection with the orator 
Lykourgos (cf. Miiller, B.-A., S. 86). Such important construc- 
tion could hardly have been completed before his time and have 
passed unnoted by classic authors. In that event, too, nothing 
would have remained to be done by Lykourgos of sufficient 
importance to merit the attention which his work on the theatre 
has received. Hereafter, therefore, we shall refer to the cavea 
and the foundations 444'A’ under the name of Lykourgos. 

The stylobate 2. is later than the time of Lykourgos. When 
It was built the fronts of the paraskenia 44 were cut back so that 
they ended beneath this stylobate. The original foundations of 
the paraskenia are still zz stfu. The upper course of BB is of 
Hymettos marble, but this marble rests directly on a rough, 
poorly constructed foundation largely made up of breccia. In 
IV-century construction in Athens this never occurs. A course 
of Peiraieus limestone was in this period always placed between 
the breccia and the marble. Upon #82 stood full columns whose 
diameter, .50 m., can still be measured. These, with the epistyle, 
would, at the time they were constructed, be about 12 ft. high. 
50 this proskenion would in height correspond very nearly with 
the one in Epidauros. The upper surface of BBA is exactly ona 
level with the pavement of the present orchestra, and the front of 
the slabs which compose this stylobate is worked out to receive 
the edges of slabs of a similar pavement. Therefore the surface 
of BB was on a level with the orchestra circle existing at the time 
of its construction. In Epidauros, Oropos and Eretria the pros- 
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kenion walls were constructed of half-columns, the spaces between 
which, as is proven at Eretria and Oropos, were filled by πίνακες. 
In the centre of each of these walls was a door leading out on the 
level of the orchestra. At Athens were full columns, and in the 
centre were three doors, only a single column separating each of 
the side doors from the one in the centre. This last, exactly in 
the middle of the stylobate, was the widest (1.60 m.). The other 
two are wider than the usual intercolumnar interval. The mark- 
ings made on the stylobate by door-posts and hinges admit of 
no doubt as to the existence of the doors, and these could, of 
course, have had no meaning unless the intervals between the 
other columns had been closed in some way. 

RP represents what still remains of the ‘stage of Phaidros,’ 
the erection of which in the III century A. D. is dated by the 
inscription (CIA. III 239). Its height is that customary in the 
later theatre, and a glance at the plan shows that its depth, back to 
the foundations of the stage-buildings, was also quite ‘Roman.’ 

The reliefs which now adorn the front of this stage have been 
cut down to fit their present position. Their artistic execution is 
similar to that of the torsos of some large satyrs which are now 
found scattered among the ruins of the theatre, along with the 
fragments of the massive architrave which they helped to support. 
On this architrave can still be read (CIA. III 158) [Διονύσῳφ ’EA Jev- 
θεριεῖ καὶ [Νέρωνι KA]avdio Καίσαρι Σε[βαστῷ Γερμανικῷ κι τ. λ. The 
unchanneled columns which, with the torsos, supported this archi- 
trave are much too large ever to have stood on B&. But imme- 
diately behind the Lykourgan wall aa stands a much later 
strengthening wall (not given on the plan). The wall aa thus 
strengthened alone, of the walls found in the ruins of the stage- 
buildings, could have borne the weight of the Neronian columns 
and their epistyle. This wall was therefore the front of Nero’s 
stage-building. The stage itself extended over the stylobate BB, 
well forward towards the position of the front of the stage of 
Phaidros. For under Nero the wide Roman stage would be 
constructed. 

The history of the theatre of Dionysos during the 800 years 
from Aischylos to Phaidros, so far as it can now be read in the 
ruins themselves, is briefly as follows: 

1. Dating to the V century or earlier is the ancient orchestra 
ONK. Inconnection with this orchestra permanent stage-buildings 
never existed. 
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2. Such buildings were first completed in connection with a 
new theatron by Lykourgos, in the latter half of the IV century. 
The form of this ‘scenae frons,’ the wall aa with the paraskenia 
AA, was naturally that of the temporary wooden scenae frons 
which existed before this time, i. e. the form was what the 
requirements of the plays demanded. This, then, is the best 
representation we possess of the scenae frons before which the 
plays of the great dramatists of the V century were acted. 

3. The stone proskenion on BB was added at some period 
considerably later than Lykourgos, but before the time of Nero. 
That such stone ‘proskenia’ did not exist in the V and IV 
centuries is a strong indication that the plays of the great 
dramatists were not exhibited before one fixed form of a back- 
ground, but that proscenia were erected in accordance with the 
requirements of the various plays. 

4. The ‘Roman’ stage was built under Nero. 

5. This was altered in the time of Phaidros, about 290 A. D. 


The Thymele. 


It becomes necessary to examine the evidence to see if the 
structure which we have thus far called the ‘proskenion’ was ever 
used as a ‘stage.’ Since the extant plays emphatically demand 
that there shall be no impediment to the free intermingling of 
actors and chorus, and since, if the actors were on a stage 12 ft. 
high while the chorus were on the orchestra-level, such free 
communication would be impossible, Hermann, Wieseler, Miller 
and many others have assumed that a supplementary stage was 
erected for the chorus, to which the name θυμέλη has been assigned. 
A. Miller (B.-A., S. 129 ff.) is the latest who has undertaken to 
prove the existence of such a platform. He first cites (S. 129, 
An. 1) Pollux, ΓΝ 123: καὶ σκηνὴ μὲν ὑποκριτῶν ἴδιον, ἡ δὲ ὀρχήστρα τοῦ 
χοροῦ, ἐν ἧ καὶ ἡ θυμέλη, εἴτε βῆμά τι οὖσα εἴτε βωμός. But here it is 
simply said that the thymele was in the orchestra and was ἃ kind of 
platform for a speaker (βῆμα), or an altar (βωμός). Neither of these 
statements indicates that it was a large platform, or that the chorus 
ever took position on it. The epigram of Simmias Thebanus 
(Miller, 5. 129)— 


τόν σε χοροῖς μέλψαντα Σοφοκλέα παῖδα Σοφίλου, 
τὸν τραγικῆς Μούσης ἀστέρα Κεκρόπιον 

πολλάκις ἐν θυμέλῃσι καὶ ἐν σκηνῇσι τεθηλὼς 
βλαισὸς x. τ. X. 
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only testifies that the thymele and the skene were two important 
portions of the theatre. The inscription referring to the actress — 
Basilla (CIG. 6750), ἐνὶ σκηναῖσι λαβοῦσαν παντοίης ἀρετῆς... εἶτα 
χοροῖσι πολλάκις ἐν θυμέλαις, Shows in addition that the chorus was 
particularly associated with the thymele, as would naturally be 
the case, since this was the altar in the orchestra (Pollux, ΓΝ 123). 
The remark of Hesych. v. γλυκερῷ Σιδωνίῳ. δρᾶμα δέ ἐστιν ἐν ᾧ τῆς 
θυμέλης' ἄρχεται οὕτως, adds nothing. Here seems to be said only 
that the play opens with a choral ode. Isidor Origg. XVIII 47 
“thymelici erant musici scaenici, qui in organis et lyris et citharis 
praecinebant, et dicti thymelici, quod αὐτὰ in orchestra stantes 
cantabant super pulpitum, quod thymele vocabatur” is valuable 
as proving that the musicians had their place on some portion of 
this altar. The scholion to Aristides, III, Ὁ. 536, Dind. ὅτε cloves 
ἐν τῇ ὀρχήστρᾳ 7 ἐστι θυμέλη, ONly states that the thymele was in the 
orchestra. So in Vitruvius, V 7, 2 ‘‘actores in scaena peragunt, 
reliqui autem artifices suas per orchestram praestant actiones 
itaque ex eo scaenici et thymelici graece separatim nominantur” 
the writer simply understands that the chorus performed its part 
in the orchestra and _ received a name from the thymele, the most 
important object in this portion of the theatre. The scholiast to 
Aristoph. Eq. 149: ὡς ἐν θυμέλῃ τὸ ἀνάβαινε is speaking of an actor, 
and the application of his words will appear when this passage in 
the Equites is considered. The story of Alkibiades and Eupolis 
in schol. Aristid. III 444 adds nothing. The only passages in 
which Miiller finds that thymele really means platform are Gloss. 
Philox., ed. Vulc., p. 176, 18: pulpitum, θυμέλη, cavidopa, ἐπίπεδον ; 
Charisius, I, p. 552, 18, Keil: pulpitus, θυμῶη. These definitions 
should be compared with Pollux, IV 123. They do not at all 
indicate that the thymele was a large platform for the chorus. 
The citations from Thomas Magister, p. 179, ed. Ritschl, and 
Strabo, p. 468, Cas. (Miiller, S. 130, An. 1), as Miiller rightly 
remarks, only show that the musicians had their place on the 
thymele. In the famous Hyporchema of Pratinas in Athen. XIV, 
p- 617 C: τίς ὁ θόρυβος ὅδε; τί τάδε τὰ χορεύματα ; τίς ὕβρις ἔμολεν ἐπὶ 
Διονυσιάδα πολυπάταγα θυμέλαν ; the poet is complaining of the inso- 
lence of the flute-players in taking the lead, instead of being 
content to accompany the chorus. His ris ὕβρις refers to the 
insolence of the musicians, and the πολυπάταγα θυμέλαν is So called 
because it resounded to their music. The words of Ulpian to 


1Wecklein emends: τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς θυμέλης. 
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Dem. Mid., p. 502, explain that some one led the dishonored 
(τοὺς ἀτίμους) away from the altar (ἐκ τῆς θυμέλης); but they contain 
no hint of a platform. The grammarian Phrynichos, p. 163, Lob. 
(Miiller, S. 130, An. 5), not only does not declare in favor of a 
special stage for the chorus, but by using λογεῖον and ὀρχήστρα 
shows that he 15 speaking of the later Roman theatre. For λογεῖον, 
as applied to the theatre, is never used till Roman times (Dorpfeld). 

In fact, no one of the advocates of this special platform has as 
yet brought from the writings of the ancients one word of positive 
testimony for its existence, while the argument against its exist- 
ence is overwhelming.’ It is hardly possible that, among the 
many notices which have come down to us from antiquity con- 
cerning the Greek theatre, there should exist no mention of this 
special platform for the chorus, if it ever existed. Vitruvius (V 
6, 7) takes pains to explain what he considers to be the chief 
points of difference between the Greek and the Roman theatres. 
Had such a platform ever existed, he could have mentioned 
nothing else that would have emphasized this difference so much. 
He is, however, silent on this point. Again, if such a θυμέλη were 
ever present, we should be compelled to believe that the Greeks 
first built their stage much too high; then, when they discovered 
their mistake, in order to bring the chorus within reach of the 
actors, they built each year another platform nearly as high. 
This requires us to believe that the Greeks were exceedingly 
unpractical. 

The entire area of the orchestra was required for the dithy- 
rambic choruses of the City Dionysia. This platform would have 
interfered with the motions of these cyclic choruses, and conse- 
quently must have been erected after the dithyrambic contests, 
and removed at the conclusion of the performance of the dramas. 
This renders the existence of such a θυμέλη improbable. For 
the yearly erection of such a staging special appliances would 
undoubtedly be present—sockets, holes for the supporting posts, 
mortices in the walls of the ‘stage’ front for the reception of 
beams, some indication of the inclined plane or steps leading 
from the parodoi to the platform. Nota trace of these things 
has ever been found. 

In all but three of the plays of Aristophanes, actors and chorus 
go off together at the end. In the Wasps the poet tells us that 


'Cf, Petersen in Wiener Studien, VII, 5. 175 ff., and Haigh, Attic Theatre, 
p. 156 ἢ. 
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all depart dancing. They undoubtedly do the same in the Peace, 
the Birds, and the Ecclesiazusae. This action would be impossible 
in descending from a platform to the parodoi. . 

In several plays persons enter riding upon chariots drawn by 
horses. As will appear later, these could not have appeared on 
the so-called stage. Equally impossible is it that they could have 
ascended to this special platform. The din made by horses and 
chariots moving over such a hollow wooden platform is in itself 
sufficient to make such a theory improbable. 

The fronts of the ‘stages’ at Athens, Epidauros, Oropos, and 
Eretria were ornamented with handsome columns; in the middle 
of each ‘stage’-front was a door leading out on the level of the 
orchestra. This special platform for the chorus would have cut 
these columns and doors in half, and they would then have 
presented a very unpleasing appearance to the eyes of the spec- 
tators. To say that the theatre was used for other than dramatic 
purposes is no sufficient reply to this argument. The theatre, 
particularly the ‘stage,’ was principally for theatrical purposes, 
and it requires most special proof to show that the architecture 
found therein was intended for some other use. 

The size and shape of this imaginary platform are not the same 
in any two of the many authors who have advocated its existence. 
In Epidauros the ‘stage’ was 4 m. high. Since the sole object of 
the platform now under consideration was to bring the choreutae 
and actors near each other, it is fair to assume for Epidauros at 
least 2.50 m. as its height. In Epidauros the θρόνοι of the front 
row of seats rest on a basis whose upper surface is exactly ona 
level with the orchestra (cf. plan in Πρακτικά, 1883, my. A’ 2). 
The height of the seat of these θρόνοι from the basis is .43 m.— 
practically the same as that of the similar chairs at Athens and 
Oropos. The average man as he sits has the level of his eyes 
not more than .80 m. above the seat. From the level of the 
orchestra to the level of the eyes of the spectators in the front 
row of seats at Epidauros, the distance would not be greater than 
1.25 m. Since the thymele was to be large enough for all the 
evolutions of twenty-four choreutae (in comedy), it is not too 
much to say that it should extend from the front of the ‘stage’ to 
the centre of the orchestra. Fig. 2 represents the appearance of 
the ‘stage’ and of such a thymele to the spectator in the middle 
seat of the front row in this theatre. 74 is the line of sight from 
the spectator’s eye to thetop of the stage; AYE A the corresponding 
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line over the front edge of the thymele. If the choreutae were 
near £ on this platform their bodies would effectually conceal the 
stage from the spectator at 7. If they stood in the rear near D, 
only the upper portions of their own bodies would be visible. To 
avoid this last difficulty the slope of the thymele must be nearly 
as great as that of 8 £—rather a sharp incline, it must be confessed. 

But we must consider not only the man who sits at 4H, but also 
the spectators at the extreme ends of this row of seats. Here the 
spectator was not, as at 47, separated from this thymele by a 
distance of 12.25 meters, but the edge of the platform must have 
been very near to him. If, as was natural, the thymele covered 
the entire width of the orchestra, its edge was only 2.50 m. from 
the θρόνοι. +Every foot taken from the width to withdraw the edge 
farther away removed one foot from each side of the platform. 
A simple mathematical calculation shows that this process of 
cutting would soon render the platform too small for use. In any 
event, the spectators at the ends would be much nearer to the 
thymele than those in the centre of the front row. Consequently 
the edge of the platform must have been so much the lower that 
they might see over it. The slope towards the ends of the rows of 
seats was greater, then, than that towards //, and the edges of this 
platform opposite the end seats could have been very little higher 
than the eyes of the spectators sitting there, i. e. very little more than 
1.25m.high. But if this double slope towards the two ends existed, 
the persons seated in these portions of the front row could have seen 
only the half of the platform next tothem ; the opposite half would 
have been cut off from their eyes by the higher middle portion of 
the thymele (along DZ, Fig. 2). The shape of this platform must 
have been, then, like the half of a gigantic turtle-shell, with the 
diameter placed against the ‘stage’ and the incline extending in 
all directions to the edges. This isaself-evident absurdity. The 
only way to overcome all these difficulties is to reduce the height 
of the platform to 1.25 m., the level of the eyes of front row 
of spectators. But in that case the stage would be over 8 ft. above 
the level of this platform, and communication between actors and 
chorus would be practically as difficult as if no such thymele 
existed. 

The argument for Epidauros applies fully at Athens, except 
that the base on which the Athenian thronoi stand is .30 m. above 
the level of the orchestra. In Oropos a new difficulty is found 
(cf. Πρακτικά, 1886, my. 3). The chairs of honor are in their 
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original position, and are actually placed within the orchestra. It 
is incredible that any platform could ever have been erected 
immediately before the eyes of the occupants of these thronoi. 

Of great weight in this connection are the discoveries in the 
theatre of Eretria (cf. Preprints of the Am. Journal of Arch., Vol. 
VII, No. 3). An inscription found in the theatre (v. Jour., p. 23) 
proves that the theatre was at least as old as the IV century. The 
oldest portion is probably of a yet earlier date. Exactly in the 
centre of the orchestra (cf. plan in Jour.) a flight of steps leads 
down into an underground passage which extends to a position 
behind the ‘stage’-front, where similar steps lead again to the 
surface. The .work of the walls of this tunnel is excellent; it is 
older than the stone ‘stage’-front—which corresponds to the 
similar structures at Epidauros, Oropos, and Athens;. it is .89 
m. wide and 2 m. high (C. L. Brownson in Jour., p. 43), and it 15 
entirely unconnected with any drain. Its only possible purpose 
was to allow an actor to pass from behind the ‘stage’-front and 
appear in the middle of the orchestra. ‘Charon’s steps’ (Pollux, 
IV 127) appear clearly to us moderns for the first time in Eretria. 
In Sikyon (cf. Am. Jour. of Arch., Vol. V, Fig. 9) a similar passage 
has been found, but this tunnel served also as a drain. Such 
underground passages exist also in Magnesia and Tralles. So 
the Eretrian tunnel by no means stands as an isolated example. 
These passages would have been entirely unnecessary had a 
special platform for the chorus existed. One would surely not 
expect the ghost of Dareios, for example, to pass through this 
passage to the orchestra and then climb to such a thymele. 

In view of all these objections, a special platform such as has 
been imagined for the chorus seems an utter impossibility. 


The So-called Greek Stage.. 


The ‘stages’ of Epidauros, Athens, and Eretria were about 4 m. 
high. The corresponding structure in the smaller theatre of 
Oropos was only 2.51 m. high. The appearance of the ‘stage’-. 
front in each of the four theatres was much the same. The depth 
of this ‘stage’ was in Epidauros 3 m., in Athens 2.25 m. (Dérp- 
feld), in Eretria 2.14 m., in Oropos 1.93 m. This depth does not, 
however, represent the space at hand for the actors during the 
presentation of a play. In front of the wall of the stage-building 
must have been placed the d&oreyia. A. Miiller (B.-A., 5. 140 ff.) 
explains what this was in classic times. The scenes in the dramas 
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in which this platform was used will be discussed later. Suffice 
it here to say that the distegia must have been broad enough to 
contain several persons and to permit freedom of action. The 
real scenery must then have been placed on a framework in front 
of the wall of the stage-building (Miiller, B.-A., 5. 142), far 
enough away to allow room for the distegia. Two feet in depth 
would be altogether too narrow accommodations for the numbers 
who at times appeared on this platform. Yet, subtracting two 
feet from the depth of the ‘stage,’ and there would remain for 
actual use in the presentation of a play a shelf, at Athens and 
Eretria less than five feet deep, at Oropos four feet deep, and even 
in Epidauros only about eight feet deep. These are hard facts of 
actual measurement which cannot be explained away. If this 
structure was a ‘stage’ in one theatre it was a ‘stage’ in all, and 
the same distegia was necessary in each. 

The scene of the drama was often a hillside, part way up the 
slope of which was the mouth of a cavern to which, in ‘Philok- 
tetes,’ a path leads up. Taf. II] im Theatergebdude von J. H. 
Strack shows the impossibility of representing such a scene on 
such a ‘stage’ as we are discussing. Under the various plays 
will be noted the many other instances where it would be simply 
impossible to accommodate, on any such platform, the accessories 
actually mentioned in the text. Yet we are asked to believe that, 
in addition to the scenery, the altars and other accessories, the 
in many instances numerous train of actors and mutes, even the 
chorus also appeared, moved and danced on this shelf 8, 5, 4 ft. 
deep! It has been soberly maintained also that chariots and 
horses were driven out upon it! 

It has been customary to assume that the necessary connection 
between the ‘stage’ and orchestra was formed by the steps men- 
tioned by Pollux, ΓΝ 127, and Athenaios de Mach., p. 29, Wesch. 
A flight of steps 12 ft. high reaches the ground some 15 ft. from 
the foot of a perpendicular let fall from its top. If these steps 
extended directly into the orchestra, they would render a con- 
‘siderable space useless for the evolutions of the chorus. If they 
were placed close against the ‘stage’-front, they would partially 
conceal the columns which ornamented these ‘stage’-fronts, and 
would therefore be a very ugly addition. Up and down such 
lofty stairs it would be impossible for actors and chorus to pass in 
the many scenes which require quick and eas¥ communication 
between the entire body of the chorus and the actors. In fact, 
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the movements of the tragic actors, incumbered as they were by 
their robes and impeded by the lofty cothurnos, over such steps 
would have been attended by much of difficulty and even of 
danger. On the well-preserved epistyle of the ‘stage’-front at 
Oropos there exists not a scratch or a mark to show that steps 
ever rested against this ‘stage’; nor has there been found in 
any Greek theatre any indication that they ever existed. 

Vitruvius, V 6, is describing the Roman theatre; Pollux, IV 
124, 126, seems also to have this later theatre in mind. Fettered, 
however, by these passages and by the information obtained from 
such Roman theatres as those of Orange and Aspendos, writers 
have been unwilling to believe that the doors in the ‘stage’-fronts 
of Epidauros, Athens, Oropos, and Eretria could have been meant 
for the actors. The theory has obtained that there must have 
been at least three doors opening on the ‘stage.’ Yet the ruins 
of no Greek theatre are so well preserved as to show whether or 
not doors ever opened from the wall of the stage-buildings on 
this ‘stage’ (Dorpfeld, Wochensch. 1890, S. 1536), and in most 
of the extant dramas only one door in the background 15 required. 
Beneath the stage-buildings at Eretria (cf. plan in Jour. of Arch. 
cited above) is a finely constructed vaulted passage 1.98 m. wide 
and 2.95 m. high. For the entrance of the public and the chorus 
the parodoi afforded ample room. The orchestra is some 3.50 m. 
below the level of the earth behind the stage-buildings. That 
this tunnel was constructed and so well constructed is sufficient 
proof of its importance. This passage, then, as well as the tunnel 
leading into the middle of the orchestra, could hardly have had 
any other use than as a means of ingress and egress for the actors 
while the performance was going on in front of the ‘stage,’ not 
upon it. 

The plans of the theatres of Epidauros, Athens, Oropos, Fretria, 
Megalopolis (cf. Jour. of Hell. Stud., vol. XI, p. 295) and Ter- 
messos (cf. Spratt, Travels in Lycia, p. 240) may serve as examples 
to prove that the rows of seats in a Greek theatre extend over an 
arc of more than 180°. The seats in the ends of the rows are so 
arranged that the spectators occupying them have an excellent 
view of what is going on in the orchestra; but in order to see the 
top of the ‘stage’ they must turn themselves half about. The 
Greek theatre was not hemmed in by the walls of a building. It 
would have been easy, therefore, to turn these seats so that their 
occupants could have had an unobstructed view of the ‘stage,’ 
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had this view been desirable. If the ‘stage’ had been used, the 
distance between the public and the actors would have been so 
great that the chorus would necessarily be the important element 
in the performance. The great force of the Jast two arguments is 
only fully appreciated when one is in the theatre itself. 

The height of this ‘stage,’ the lack of means of communication 
with the orchestra, its slight depth, its distance from the cavea, 
the doors leading out on the level of the orchestra, the arrange- 
ment of the seats themselves, all unite to prove that this structure 
could never have been used as a stage. 

Against this emphatic testimony we have the word of Vitruvius 
(V 7) that this proskenion was the stage of the Greek theatre. 
The general correctness of his architectural views proves that the 
architectural authorities from which he drew his information 
concerning that earlier theatre which he calls Greek were excel- 
lent. Misled by the. existence of a stage in the later theatre and 
by the term λογεῖον as applied to this, and finding no other 
structure on the plans of the earlier theatres before him to which 
the name could be applied, he made the mistake of naming the 
proskenion λογεῖον. The only theatre he would naturally have 
an opportunity to inspect was that theatre which he called 
‘Roman.’ 

Haigh (Attic Theatre, p. 158) maintains that the proskenion 
was used as a stage, but conjectures that the stage of the V 
century was only 6 or 7 ft. high. For this assumption he has, of 
course, no proof. The latest plays of Euripides and Aristophanes 
required the same freedom of communication between actors and 
chorus as did the earliest plays of Aischylos. There could have 
been no increase in height in the V century. The historical fact 
is that with the disappearance of the chorus in the IV and III 
centuries there developed what we know as the Roman stage. 
If a 12-ft. stage had ever been used I agree with Todt (Philol. 
Suppl. VI, S. 131) that it existed when the ‘Prometheus’ was first 
given. But the stage-theory requires two sudden springs. We 
have absolutely nothing between the table of Thespis and the 
‘stage’ at Epidauros, and there is no intermediate step between 
this ‘stage’ 4 m. high and the 5-ft. Roman stage. No satisfactory 
explanation is offered for these changes, which are contrary both 
to reason and to the historical development of the classic drama 
and the classic theatre from the age of Aischylos to late Roman 
times. 
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The inscription on the epistyle of this structure at Oropos puts 
beyond doubt that its proper name is προσκήνιον. This agrees with 
the article in Photios, τρίτος ἀριστεροῦ" ὁ μὲν ἀριστερὸς στοῖχος ὁ πρὸς τῷ 
θεάτρῳ ἦν, ὁ δὲ δεξιὸς πρὸς τῷ προπκηνίῳ. The words of Glycera in 
Alciphron, Ep. II 4, are perhaps not to be reckoned here, since 
the latest editor, Hercher, following a hint of Meineke, reads ἐν 
τοῖς παρασκηνίοις instead of ἐν τοῖς προσκηνίοι. But in the Life of 
Nero, 26 “‘interdiu quoque clam gestatoria sella delatus in theatrum 
seditionibus pantomimorum ex parte proscaenii superiore signifer 
simul ac spectator aderat,” Suetonius refers to the top of the pro- 
skenion, i.e. ‘stage,’ in the words “ex parte proscaenii superiore.” 
CIG. 4283, from the theatre of Patara, distinguishes sharply 
between the προσκήνιον and the later λογεῖον. Athen. XIII, p. 587 
B, Photios and Suidas v. Νάννιον, Suidas v. προσκήνιον, Cramer, 
Anecd. Paris, I 19, Duris in Athen. XII, p. 536 A (Miiller, B.-A., 
S. 117, 168), have reference either to the painted decoration in 
front of the προσκήνιον or to that temporary structure which existed 
before the stone προσκήνιον was built.’ 

On the plan of the Odeion of Herodes Attikos in Athens 
(Baumeister, Fig. 1824) the front of the λογεῖον and the row of 
columns which formed the background before which the play was 
presented are both indicated. This row of columns is 1.84 m. 
from the wall behind them.’ That is, they formed the προσκήνιον 
in this Roman theatre, of the same form, position and purpose as 
the προσκήνιον which stood on 3.8 in the neighboring theatre of 
Dionysos. The προσκήνιον remained the same throughout the 
history of the classic theatre; in the later, the ‘Roman’ theatre, a 
stage, a λογεῖον was placed before it. 

The word σκηνή refers in general to the ‘stage’-building, and in 
no classic writer does it mean ‘stage’ (cf. Reisch in Zeitsch. fiir 
Osterreich. Gymnasien, 1887, 5. 270 ff.). Therefore the ὑποσκήνιον 
is not the room ‘under the stage’ or even under the προσκήνιον. 
Pollux (IV 124), in ὑποσκήνιον κίοσι καὶ ἀγαλματίοις κεκόσμητο, by 
ὑποσκήνιον plainly refers to the wall which the inscription from 
Oropos calls the προσκήνιον. As often happens elsewhere in Pollux, 
a mistake has been made in the term used. For in IV 124 he 
explains by ra ὑπὸ σκηνήν the things that have plainly taken place 


1Synes. Aeg. III 8, p. 1286 εἰς τοῦτο κυνοφθαλμίζοιτο διὰ ταῦ προσκηνίου refers 
to the entire stage-buildings. 

2 Tuckermann, Das Od. des Her. Att.,S. 1. TT. is in error when he assumes 
that other columns were placed above these (Dérpfeld). 
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‘behind the scenes.’ ὑπὸ σκηνήν has this same meaning in Pollux, 
IV 130 ὑπὸ τῇ σκηνῇ ὄπισθεν; Philost. Vit. Apollon. VI 11, p. 244 
Ol. τὸ ὑπὸ σκηνῆς ἀποθνήσκειν; Plutarch, Phocion, c. V @axiwva... 
περιπατεῖν ὑπὸ σκηνήν; Arat. XV νυνὶ δὲ ὑπὸ σκηνὴν ἑωρακώς. With 
this meaning Athenaios agrees in XIV, p. 631 ᾿Ασωπόδωρος ὁ Φλιάσιος 
.. « αὐτὸς ἔτι ἐν τῷ ὑποσκηνίῳ, ti τοῦτ᾽ ; εἶπεν. Therefore Sommerbrodt 
(Scaenica, S. 140) is correct when he interprets ὑποσκήνια, in Pollux, 
IV 123, as the rooms in the stage-buildings, in the σκηνή. 

The references to the cyclic chorus in Dem. Mid. 17, to the 
Ithyphalloi in Harpok., p. 100, 22, Athenaios, XIV, p. 622 B, and 
to the Phallophoroi in Athen. XIV, p. 622 D, may be dismissed 
with the remark that it is absurd to suppose that they entered the 
theatre from the skene upon a lofty stage and then clambered 
down a flight of steps to reach their position in the orchestra. 

The attempt to prove the existence of a stage in the Athenian 
theatre of the V century from vase-paintings found in Southern 
Italy has decidedly not succeeded.’ With perhaps a single 
exception (Baumeister, Fig. 904), there is no trace of the Old 
Comedy on these vases. No one of the scenes has been referred 
to the Middle or the New Comedy. The oldest of these vases 
goes no farther back than the beginning of the III century. They 
are found only in Magna Grecia. It is incredible that the vase- 
painters of this period in Southern Italy should go back more than 
a hundred years and select from Athens the scenes which they 
placed on their wares, particularly when no Athenian vase-painter 
had set them an example. In no other field has the Italian vase- 
painter shown such originality. A chorus is never found in these 
representations. The stage is of the rudest description. The 
steps leading therefrom are too narrow and too steep to meet the 
requirements of the Attic dramas of the V century. We are 
warranted, then, in saying that these scenes were taken from the 
‘Phlyakenpossen,’ as these were presented in Southern Italy at 
the time when these vases were manufactured. 


Outline of the Development of the Greek Theatre. 


Beyond question, from the earliest times an altar stood in the 
orchestra.” The previous discussion has clearly shown that this 
altar was sometimes called θυμέλη: Around this altar, before the 


1Cf. Arnold in Baumeister, 5. 1750 ff.; Heydermann, Jahrbuch d. k. Arch. 
Ins. 1886, S. 260 ff., and A. Miiller, Philol. Suppl., Bd. VI, 5. 59 f. 

2Cf. Suidas v. καθάρσιον ; Pollux, IV 103; Plut. Cimon, c. 9; Philost. Vit. 
Apoll. ΙΝ 22. ᾿ 
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beginning of the real drama, the assembled crowd danced.' The 
first actor stood on a table near this altar.2 This table is also 
called θυμέλη in Et. Mag., p. 458, 30; Orion, Theb. Etym., p. 72; 
Cyrill. Lex. in Alberti on Hesych. I, p. 1743. In speaking of the 
theatre of later times also, the actors are also brought into close 
connection with the θυμέλη, as in Diodor. 4, 5; Plutarch, Demetr. 
12, and De Pyth. Or. 22; Alciphron, II 3, 16; Suidas v. θυμελικοί ; 
Plut. Sulla 36; Athen. XV, p. 699 A; CIG. 3493. Since the 
musicians and the ῥαβδοῦχοι (cf. Suidas and Schol. Aristoph., Peace 
733) had their place on this θυμέλη, it could hardly have been that 
portion of the altar on which the offering was laid. In Olympia 
that portion of the altar on which the priests stood was called the 
πρόθυσις (Dorpfeld). In the theatre, as we have seen, it was called 
θυμέλη. and an inscription from Delos in Bull. Cor. Hell. 1890, p. 
396 ἡ θυμέλη τοῦ βωμοῦ, Clearly shows that the thymele was a portion 
of the altar. 

So long as there was only one actor this θυμέλη, this step, as it 
were, beside the βωμός on which the actor stood, was sufficient. 
As soon as the real drama began, with the introduction of the ~ 
second actor under Aischylos, more room was needed. Then 
the cothurnos (Cramer, Anecd. Paris, I 19) was invented, and 
the elevation of the θυμέλη became movable under the feet of the 
actors. The earlier explanation that the cothurnos was added to 
give the actors the appearance of demigods and heroes is not 
sufficient. There were not only Prometheus, Agamemnon, The- 
seus and Ojidipos, but also heralds, nurses, slaves and ordinary 
mortals like Xerxes to be represented. There is no aesthetical 
reason why these latter should be made to appear unusually large. 
In the fact that the actors were brought down from the θυμέλη and 
placed on the same level with the choreutae is found the reason 
why they were made taller and given a more splendid costume. 
By these means they were at all times readily distinguishable from 
the members of the chorus among whom they were moving. 
When one has seen 24 men march into the great orchestra at 
-Epidauros, and go through with such manceuvres as we may 
imagine the chorus performed, the objection that, even with the 
aid of the cothurnos and the tragic robe, the actors would have 
been hidden by the chorus ceases to exist. It is as if the per- 
formers in a modern opera-house took their position in the 


1Cf. Euanthius, De trag. et com., p. 4; Max., Tyr. dissert. 37. 
2 Pollux, IV 123, calls this a ‘meat-table,’ ἐλεός. 
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parquette—on the floor of the house—while the audience sits in 
the boxes and galleries around three sides of them. The chorus 
of 24 even was very small in proportion to the great area of the 
orchestra, and even if grouped in a body, the choreutae could 
have concealed the actors only from a very small portion of the 
audience at one time. It is nowhere in the classic drama distinctly 
said that the chorus was instructed not to stand between the actors 
and the audience, but neither does the modern opera contain 
directions for the crowds which fill the stage to remain in the 
background, nor does the text of the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau command the chorus to fall back on either side, that the 
action may be seen. 

As soon as an actor had more than one part to play, a booth, a 
σκηνή, Was necessary for the change of costume. When the second 
‘actor was added, and the action was given a fixed place, it was 
most natural that the actors should occupy the ground immediately 
before this temple or palace. So, while the entire orchestra might 
be necessary for the dances of the ‘stasima,’ that half of the 
orchestra next to the proskenion became naturally the ‘scene’ of 
the play. For the lively movement of the comedy the cothurnos 
was unsuited, and so was discarded; but it is from the comedy 
that we obtain some of the strongest proof that actors and chorus 
were together in the orchestra. 

A λογεῖον for the actors we find mentioned for the first time after 
the chorus has practically disappeared from the drama. When 
the chorus was no longer present, then the entire orchestra circle 
was no longer necessary. The actors remained as always, in the 
part in front of the proskenion; the other half could be used for 
other purposes. To separate the spectators in the front row of 
seats from the combats of gladiators and of wild beasts, in Athens 
the balustrade of marble slabs was erected. In Pergamon and 
Assos the lower rows of seats were removed till the lowest row 
remaining was on a level with the λογεῖον which had been con- 
structed. In the theatres of Aizani, Telmessos, Patara and 
Aspendos the lower rows of seats are also ona level with the 
stage. If in these theatres the space between the Aoyeia and the 
front rows of seats were filled up to the level of the Aoyeia, there 
would then exist the orchestra circle of the V-century theatre.’ 
For in the Greek theatres like those of Epidauros, Athens, 


1Cf. Durm, Baukunst der Griechen, S. 213. 
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Peiraieus, Oropos, Delos, Myra, Patara, Telmessos, Side, Eretria, 
Megalopolis, the circle of the orchestra does not quite reach the 
front of the proskenion. 

In the Roman theatre, according to Vitruvius, the senators sat 
in this portion of the old Greek orchestra that was no longer 
needed for the proper presentation of the plays. If the senators 
had been seated on the same level with the actors, those in the 
back rows could not have seen over the heads of those in front. 
Here arose another reason for lowering that -half of the elder 
orchestra in which the senators were sitting, or of elevating the 
stage on which the actors performed. 

When, for any reason, this difference in level existed, the public 
could no longer enter through the old parodoi and pass from 
thence to their seats. So in the Roman theatres we find two 
passages into the theatre, the old parodoi now leading to the 
stage alone, and new vaulted passages under the wings of the 
rows of seats into the new lower level of the orchestra. Since in 
the Roman theatre the old parodoi were used only by the actoss, 
it required but one step more in the development to roof these 
passages over and thus bring the walls of the stage-buildings into 
connection with the walls of the ‘theatron,’ thus rendering a roof 
over the cavea a possibility. 

No author of the V or IV century mentions a ‘stage’ in the 
theatre. For the word ὀκρίβαντα in Plato’s Conviv., p. 194 B, 
refers only to an elevation in the circular odeion where the 
rehearsals were held.’ When a portion of the orchestra was 
lowered to form an arena, this was called κόνιστρα. The portion 
remaining for the actors also received a new name, λογεῖον, because 
it was now distinctively the ‘speaking place’ of the actors. Since 
in the Roman theatre the boundary line between the κόνιστρα and 
the λογεῖον passed through the centre of the old orchestra, the 
thymele, the altar could be placed at will in either. 

This late Greek, the so-called Roman theatre, is described 
correctly by Suidas and Et. Mag. v. σκηνή. Σκηνή ἐστιν ἡ μέση θύρα 
τοῦ θεάτρον, παρασκήνια δὲ τὰ ἔνθεν καὶ ἔνθεν τῆς μέσης θύρας (χαλκᾶ καγ- 
κέλλα). καὶ ἵνα σαφέστερον εἴπω [σκηνὴ ἡ] μετὰ τὴν σκηνὴν εὐθὺς καὶ τὰ 
παρασκήνια ἡ ὀρχήστρα. αὕτη δέ ἐστιν ὁ τόπος ὁ ἐκ σανίδων ἔχων τὸ ἔδαφος 
ἐφ᾽ οὗ θεατρίζουσεν οἱ μῖμοι. εἶτα μετὰ τὴν ὀρχήστραν βωμὸς ἦν τοῦ Διονύσου, 
τετράγωνον οἰκοδόμημα κερὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσον, ὃ καλεῖται θυμέλη παρὰ τὸ θύειν, 
μετὰ δὲ τὴν θυμέλην ἡ κονίστρα τοῦτ᾽ ἐστι τὸ κάτω ἔδαφος τοῦ θεάτρον. 


1Cf. Rohde, Rhein. Mus. 38, p. 2565 f.; Dérp., Wochensch. 1800, 5. 470. 
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First is the σκηνή described as the middle door, which was the 
most prominent object in the wall facing the spectators. On either 
side of this were the παρασκήνια. Next is mentioned the λογεῖον, 
rightfully called by its old name, ὀρχήστρα. The altar of Dionysos, 
the θυμέλη, is named, as we should naturally expect, between the 
λογεῖον and that latest addition to the theatre, the xémorpa. In the 
introduction to the ‘Clouds’ the scholiast also says: ἐν τῇ ὀρχήστρᾳ 
τῷ viv λεγομένῳ Aoyetw. Isidor, Origg. 18, 43, explains: pulpitus, 
qui pulpitus orchestra vocabatur, and 44: orchestra autem pulpitus 
erat. 

The references of the scholiasts and the grammarians to the 
λογεῖον are easily explained. Through ignorance of the true 
arrangement of the classic theatre, they have sometimes ascribed 
to it the λογεῖον which belonged only to later times, a natural 
mistake when we consider the centuries which separated some of 
these writers from the theatre which they sought to describe. 
Again, they may have been misled by the fact that when a 
classic play was revived it was necessarily adapted to the ‘Roman’ 


theatre. 
JOHN PICKARD. 


NOTE. 


CHILIAN POPULAR SONGS. 


Collected and edited by FREDERICK HANSSEN. 


I. 


1. Si quieren saber, sefiores, c6mo enamoran los guasos’: 
se suben 4 una lomita y empiezan 4 pefiascazos. 
; Ay que sf, que s{, mi amor tan penoso! 
ἐ Porqué no me quieres, guasito chinchoso? 
¢Cémo no te compadece de mi padecer ?—ay si. 


2. Yo aborezco 4 los futres, no les quisiera ni hablar, 
pero mas quiero 4 mis guasos, porque saben trabajar. 
j Ay que s{, que sf, etc. 


3. Cuando los guasos se curan, se van donde estan las nifias 
con las espuelas plateadas, con el sombrero en los ojos. 
i Ay que si, que sf, etc. 


4. Si quieren saber, sefiores, qué es lo que ofrecen los guasos: 
caballitos ensillados, botas y cuchillo y lazos. 
; Ay que sf, que si, etc. 


If, 


1. Cuatro caballeros andan alredor’ de esta ciudad 
en pretencia® de una dama: jcuAl de éllos la gozara ? 
Orza, corazén de amor, no olvides 4 quien te adora. 
Mi triste corazon llora: ¢ porqué lloras corazon? 


2. Vamos 4 los cuatro mozos: uno no tiene sombrero, 
pero dicen que lo tiene ya 4 costa de su dinero. 
Orza, corazén de amor, etc. 


1Guasos: Chilian peasants. 2 Alredor = alrededor. 
5 Pretencia = pretendencia. 


NOTE. ΟἹ 


3. Vamos 4 los tres que quedan: ese no tiene zapatos, 
pero dicen que los tiene ya 4 costa de su trabajo. 
Orza, corazén de amor, etc. 


4. Vamos 4 los dos que quedan: ese no tiene calzones, 
pero dicen que los tiene ya 4 costa de su trabajo. 
Orza, corazén de amor, etc. 


5. Vamos al uno que queda: ese se lo lleva el viento, 
porque dicen que ha dado palabras de casamiento. 
Orza, corazé6n de amor, etc. 


111. 


1, En tu puerta planté un guindo, en tu ventana un cerezo, 
al guindo por darle abrazos, y al cerezo por dar besos. 
Te comistes’ las guindas, nifia bonita: 
¢cémo te ir& mas tarde con tu mamita? 
Si yo llorara, 
el corazén de pena se me secara. 


2. En la calle la Amargura mataron un picaflor, 
y de 4 dentro le sacaron miraflorino de amor. 
Desempiedra la calle, echa le aceite, 
que vereis’ las pisadas que doy por verte. 
Si yo llorara, | 
¢cémo se destendiese® la verdolaga? 


3. En la calle la Merced mataron un palomito, 
lo vinieron 4 hallar debajo de un arbolito. 
De un arbolito, si: j que restituya ! 
Si la alma me has robado, dame la tuya. 
Si yo llorara, 
el corazén de pena se me secara. 


4. Las hojas de los naranjos se reparten con el viento, 
y as{ me tiene tu amor repartido con el viento. 
ΕἸ naranjo en el cerro no da naranjas, 
pero da los azares‘ de la esperanza. 
De la esperanza, s{: ; cintas colgando! 
ἐ Por donde andar& mi negro calavereando ? 


1Comistes — comiste. 2 Vereis — veras. 
8 Destendiese ΞΞ extendiese. 4 Azares — azahares. 
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ΙΝ. 


1. ἐ Para qué, falso, engafioso, 
zambito de la vida, 
me distes 4 merecer, 
zambito de la vida, 
la dulzura de tu labios, 
zambito de la vida, 
habfas de ser tan cruel ? 


2. ἐ Para qué me dijistes, mi vida, que me querifas, 
tan sélo con la muerte, mi vida, me olvidarias ? 
Cierto lloré la rosa 
que se desoja. 


3. En Rancagua murié Ambrosio 
muerto por un Rancaguino, 
ya se le cumpli6 el destino 
4 ese chupa manioso. 


4. De Rancagua desafuera’ al lao’ del cerro 
ah{ murié Ambrosio Rojas como los perros. 
Como los perros, si, el Rancaguino, 
ramillete de flores parece el nifio. 
Cierto lloré la rosa 
que se desoja. 


V. 


Si yo tuviera 
A quien querer, 
yo no durmiera 
pensando en él. 


VI. 


No te enamores, nifia, de los soldados, 
porque la ropa que tienen es del estado. 


1 Desafuera = afuera. 2 Lao — lado. 
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Firdusi. I] Libro dei Re. Poema epico recato dal Persiano in versi Italiani 
da ITALO Pizzi. Torino, Vincenzo Bona, Tipografo diS.M. 8 voll., in-8. 
1886-88. 


According to the judgment of those who know Oriental poetry best, Firdaust!, 
who has been called the Homer of Persia, is unparalleled among Oriental 
poets for the depth and vigor of his sentiments as well as for the truly aston- 
ishing universality of his genius; and the masterpiece of Persian epic poetry, 
the Shahnameh, or Book of the Kings, which was composed by Firdaust when 
he was an old man of nearly eighty years, and which reaches backward to the 
very origins of Old-Iranian myths and is continued to the conquest of Persia 
by the Mohammedans, comprising a period of about 2000 years, may well be 
considered to rival the Iliad, the Nibelungen and the Edda; for, like these 
national poems, it gives striking expression to the entire life, thought and 
feeling of a whole nation in the heroic period. The events recorded are not 
mere inventions, they are historical facts; not, indeed, as they happened in 
reality, but as they were changed and modelled by the verbal tradition of 
centuries and millenniums (cf. H. Ethé, Die héfische und romantische Poesie 
der Perser; Hamburg, 1887). That these are ancient stories, events on which 
time has exercised its reconciling and moderating influence, and which tradi- 
tion has rendered venerable, gives, indeed, to the epic poem of fran a great 
deal of its power and charm. 

Poetical qualities like these have, in the Orient as well as in the Occident, 
excited the admiration of all those who have engaged in a detailed study of 
Firdaus!’s poem. Witness the enthusiastic expressions of Joseph von Hammer 
concerning Firdausi in his History of Persian Literature (p. 50), the high 
praises bestowed on the poet by the gifted Joseph Gdrres in the preface of his 
Heldenbuch von Iran, the fine and just observations of Count A. F. von Schack 
in his excellent translation of the noblest episodes of the ShAhnameh. 

Besides the great number of opinions given by real connoisseurs of Firdaust, 
I will only name those of two English scholars, as in Europe, at the end of the 
XVIIIth and beginning of the XIXth century, the interest of scholars was 
first turned towards Firdaus! by the Englishmen Jones and Champion. In the 
essay on the language and literature of Persia which is prefixed to his book, 
The Flowers of Persian Literature, containing extracts from the most cele- 
brated authors in prose and verse, with a translation into English (London, 
1805), 5. Rousseau says: “ The work of Furdoosee remains entire a glorious 
monument of Eastern genius and learning; which, if ever it should be 
generally understood in its original language, will contest the merit of 
invention with Homer himself, whatever be thought of its subject or the 
arrangement of its incidents.” Malcolm, who formerly was British ambassador 
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at the court of Teheran and had a thorough knowledge of Persian literature, 
gives in his History of Persia, vol. II, p. 541, the following opinion of Firdaust: 
“In the noble epic poem of Ferdosi, which has sd often been referred to in 
the early part of the History of Persia, the most fastidious European reader 
will meet with numerous passages of exquisite beauty. The narrative of this 
great work is generally very perspicuous, and some of the finest scenes in it 
are described with simplicity and elegance of diction. In the opinion of 
Persians this poet excels in his description of the combats and battles of his 
heroes; but to those whose taste is offended with hyperbole, the tender parts 
of his work will have most beauty, as they are freest from this characteristic 
defect of Eastern writers. It is, however, to be observed that the most extrav- 
agant flights of Ferdosi do not excite that disgust which we receive on a perusal 
of his countless imitators; for so many of his characters are endowed with 
supernatural powers that the mind is almost reconciled to hear their deeds 
related in a language which appears mere bombast when used to describe the 
actions of beings of an inferior order.” (See E. A. Bayer in his introduction 
to Friedrich Rickert’s translation of the Shahnameh; Berlin, 1800, pp. xxx- 
XXXiv.) 

In view of the general estimation of Firdausl, it is easily comprehensible 
that the desire has been felt to translate his poem into other languages, in 
order to make it accessible to those who were not able to read the original. 
In the Orient, where the language of fran has an importance for intercourse 
like that of French in Europe, such a desire, indeed, was not felt at first: the 
Shahn4meh was everywhere read and recited, and even nowadays the Persians 
proudly rejoice in hearing these songs, which tell of their nation’s former 
greatness and of the glorious deeds of their ancestors. Nevertheless, as early 
as the XIIth century the ShahnAmeh was translated into Arabic, in the XVIth 
century into Turkish, a Hindoustanee version dates from the year 1846, and at 
this very moment Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Parsee High-priest at the fire-temple 
of Colaba, near Bombay, is, as he writes me, about to translate the Persian 
epopee into Gujerati. 

In Europe, Englishmen, and especially Germans, have made a careful study 
of the ShAhnameh, and have tried to make it familiar to a more numerous 
public by translating smaller or greater parts of the poem. Besides the 
performances of scholars like Lumsden, Macan, Mohl, Vullers, who endeavored 
to give a critical text of the ShahnAameh, the Englishman Champion (Poems of 
Ferdosi ; Calcutta, 1785) first tried a translation of the poet, which, written in 
the usual English ballad style, cannot be called a very successful one, but 
deserves, nevertheless, to be mentioned because Schiller was inspired by it to 
compose the beautiful riddle-poems of Turandot. Gé&rres endeavored jn the 
Heldenbuch von Eran (Berlin, 1820, 2 vols.), one of the most meritorious 
performances of that scholar, to make the myths of the Persian epopee familiar 
to a more numerous public, but as he only gives a summary of the contents, no 
sufficient idea can be got of the beauties of the original. Friedrich Rickert 
gave a proof of his poetical mastership in an episode of our poem(Rostem und 
Suhrab ; Erlangen, 1838), but this must be cailed rather a free, although faithful, 
imitation of the original than a translation. Hence the criticism of Jules 
Mohl in the preface to the second volume of his edition of the Shahnameh 
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(Paris, 1842), p. iii, who says: “C'est plutét un poéme sur le méme sujet qu'une 
traduction, car l’auteur suit quelquefois Firdousi mot pour mot, et quelquefois 
il introduit des chapitres entiers 14 ot le poéte persan ne donne qu’une indi- 
cation.” Poetical imitations of this same episode have been tried likewise by 
two Englishmen: Jam. Atkinson (Soohrab, a poem. Freely translated by 
Atkinson. Calcutta, 1814; The Shah-Namah of Firdausi, translated and 
abridged, in prose and verse, with notes and illustrations. London, 1832) and 
W. Robertson (Rostum, Zaloolee and Soohrab. Text and translation. Cal- 
cutta, 1831), which are scarcely calculated to give an idea of the poetical 
beauty of the original.! For the sake of completeness we will not omit to 
mention the performances of Victor Weiss, von Starkenfels and Theod. Ritter 
von Schwarzhuber (Sal und Rudabek ; Wien, 1840. Kej-kawus in Masenderan ; 
Wien, 1841). In these works a lyric vagueness is so prevalent that the epic 
tone, which, after all, is the principal thing, is entirely wanting. In Helden- 
sagen von Firdusi (Berlin, 1851) and Epische Dichtungen von Firdusi (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1853), Adolph Friedrich von Schack has confined himself to the promi- 
nent heroic tales of the first part, which give a true picture of the spirit and 
form of the original. Both publications are united in a single work, under the | 
title of ‘ Heldensagen von Firdusi’ (Berlin, 1865, 3ded.; Stuttgart, 1877, 3 vols.). 
Schack’s version in iambic pentapodies, with a copious introduction which 
gives an excellent genesis and characteristic of the poem, is a rare masterpiece 
of the translator’s art. Although entirely faithful in word and form, it is a 
poetic palingenesis of the original. E. A. Bayer justly says (I. c., Introd., p. 
xxxvii): ‘‘Schack’s Uebersetzung ist als eine wahrhafte Bereicherung der 
deutschen Litteratur zu betrachten, wohl geeignet, allen denen einen hohen 
Genuss zu verschaffen, welche das Ohr fiir den Zauber der alten Sagenwelt 
offen haben und aus Unkenntnis der Sprache doch nicht im Stande sind, sich 
an den Schinheiten des Originals zu berauschen. Denn was vor von Schack 
an deutschen Uebersetzungen aus Firdosi’s Hauptwerk verdffentlicht worden 
ist, trigt alles mehr oder weniger den Stempel des Unvollkommenen und 
teilweise Zerzwungenen, abgesehen davon, dass es sich dabei nur um kleinere 
Bruchstiicke oder Episoden handelt.” We now add Friedrich Ritckert’s 
posthumous translation of one-half of the Shahnameh, published by the above- 
named E, A. Bayer, under the title ‘ Firdosi’s Kénigsbuch (Schahname), tiber- 
setzt von Friedrich Riickert. Sage I-XIII’ (Berlin, 1890), and furnished with 
an excellent introduction by the publisher which gives a good survey of 
Firdaus!’s biography and bibliography. Rickert’s work, in some measure a 
bequest of the poet and scholar of Neusess to his countrymen, is on the high 
level of his best productions. Although sometimes inferior to Schack’s trans- 
lation in smoothness and elegance of form, it surpasses Schack in original 
vigor, in critical acumen and exactness of rendering. In short, all the power 
and charm of the poet’s diction, all his attractive and captivating individuality, | 
mirrors itself in Rickert’s version, and the publication of the two volumes not 
yet printed is eagerly expected. 

A translation of the whole ShahnAmeh is given in the work of Jules Mohl, 
a noble monument of German assiduity. The title is ‘Le livre des rois par 
Abou’l Kasim Firdousi, publiée, traduit et commenté par M. Jules Mohl.’ 


1 Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum is not to be passed over in this survey.—B. L. G. 
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Paris, 1838-78. 7 voll., in-folio. The translation was separately published 
after the death of Mohl, by his widow, under the title ‘Le livre des rois par 
Abou’! Kasim Firdousi, traduit et commenté par Jules Mohl, Membre de 
l'Institut, Professeur au Collége de France, publié par Mme. Mohl.’ I-VII. 
Paris, 1876-88. In-12. 

A recent Italian translation of the whole Shahn4meh is due to the indefati- 
gable zeal of Professor Italo Pizzi, of Turin. It is the first translation of 
Firdausi undertaken in Italy, and the only versified one published in Europe, 
for Mohl’s translation is in prose, and Rtickert and Count Schack have trans- 
lated only parts of the ShahnAmeh into German verse. Prof. Pizzi, who, by a 
series of writings which for the most part refer to franian studies, has made 
himself a name among the Orientalists of Italy,’ has translated the Shahnameh 
from the first to the last verse and gives also the celebrated satirical verses 
upon Mahmood of Ghizni, which Firdausi wrote, as Sir John Malcolm says in 
his History of Persia, etc., vol. II, p. 541, under the impulse of rage and dis- 
appointment, and which are only remarkable as they show the keenness with 
which he felt neglect, and the bitterness of his resentment. 

The translation is based upon the text edition of Firdaus! by Turner Macan 
(Calcutta, 1829), but besides Macan the translator has consulted and compared 
the editions of Jules Mohl, Vullers, and an edition published at Teheran, as 
well as a manuscript in the Laurentiana at Florence (Catal. Assem. CII 5), 
and has carefully taken advantage of Rttckert’s remarks on Mohl’s edition of 
Firdaust in the VITIth and Xth vols. of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesell- 
schaft. The preface, which takes up 10 pages, is followed bya short biography 
of the poet Firdausf and a survey of the poem, treating especially of the heroes 
mentioned in it (pp. 18-85). The metre μία ζαγίό, employed by Firdausi, has 
the following scheme: 


vee] ve] Ve ed υ-- 


But Platen, the master of form among German poets, is the only translator 
who has given an accurate imitation of it, and he only in the opening lines. 
Ritckert and Schack have substituted the iambic pentapody, and Pizzi has 
followed them. Only he has dropped the rhyme. In Pizzi’s translation, then, 
we have the so-called blank verse, which, after the model of English epic and 
dramatic poets, especially Shakespeare, was in Germany first employed by 
Joh. Elias Schlegel, Cronegk and Browe, and which entirely supplanted the 
monotonous Alexandrine. For epic poetry, blank verse, which, indeed, may 
be called somewhat dry and barren for this kind of poetry, has not become 
usual in Germany, and the rhymed pentapody only for certain strophes. At 
any rate, the iambic pentapody is the basis of the complicated Italian strophes, 
as the sonnet, stanza (ottave rime), terzina, etc., which have enriched the 
German language with poetical forms as euphonious as they are well adapted 
for a graceful connection of thought. 


1 Prof. Pizzi has published, among other writings, the following: Manuale della Lingua 
Persiana; Lipsia, 1883. Dell’ Epopea Persiana; Torino, 1886. Manuale di Letteratura 
Persiana; Milano, 1887. L’ Epopea Persiana e la Vita e i Costumi dei Tempi Eroici di Persia; 
Firenze, 1888. Chrestomathie Persane avec un Abrégé de la Grammaire et un Dictionnaire; 
Turin, 1889. 
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As to the translation of Professor Pizzi, it is perhaps not so concise as those 
of Rackert and Schack, which follow the original more scrupulously in form 
and substance. We often meet with a more detailed elaboration of Firdaust’s 
ideas, because Prof. Pizzi always strives to give the sense of each verse with 
the utmost fidelity. But it has all the advantages that can reasonably be 
expected from a good version. It is faithful, adequate and elegant. Prof. 
Pizzi has honestly endeavored to be adequate to the ideal task of every trans- 
lator: to produce upon a cultivated reader the same impression that the 
foreign author produces upon those who are able to read him in his native 
tongue. A perfect likeness of the original, it is true, even the best translation 
will give only in single passages but not in its totality. The individuality of 
the reader and the individuality of the translator are necessarily disturbing 
factors; and even after the most careful study of the conditions of successful 
‘translation, it is extremely difficulc to be true to them throughout, especially 
in a poem so copious and so various as Firdaust’s Shahnameh. We ought the 
more to yield due praise to Prof. Pizzi’s assiduity and talent, who in his trans- 
lation has always kept this ideal aim in view. To substantiate this opinion, a 
few passages from several volumes of the translation may be adduced, which at 
the same time will show the great skill and dexterity of Prof. Pizzi in man- 
aging versification. 

In the second volume, pp. 350-51, it is told how Siyavish, in order to prove 
the falsehood of an accusation, submits to the trial by fire and happily stands 
the ordeal : 


Siyavish, come venne 1a dal fuoco, 

A Dio signore |’ intimo pensiero 

Volse del cor. Tu mi concedi, ei disse, 
Almo Signor, per questo monte ardente 
Libero il varco, Sciogli tu dal laccio 
Del padre mio questa persona attrita! 

Poi che in tal guisa egli ebbe pianto assai 
Come nembo di fumo 1] suo destriero 
Ratto incitd di color fosco. Un grido 
Dalla citta, dalla pianura intorno 
Levossi in alto e a la raccolta gente 
Per tant’ opra crudel venne rancura. 

Ma Sudabeh che udia voci dolenti 
Venir dal campo, ad un terrazzo ascese 
Dalle sue stanze. Vide il fuoco, male 
Cercé al prode venisse e fu sdegnosa, 
Atto imprecando. E la gente gli sguardi 
Su re Kavus tenea fermi e diritti, 

Piena la lingua di parole acerbe, 

Pieno d’ un’ ira il cor. Di cotal guisa 

Il suo bruno destrier sospinse innanzi 

Principe Siyavish, che dir potevi 

Ch’ ei fe’ di fuoco il suo destrier. S’ avventano 
Da tutte parti l’ ignee vampe, e niuno 

Siyavish vide allor, niuno quel suo 
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Veloce palafren. Tutte nel campo 
Stavan con occhi lagrimosi intorno 
Meste le turbe e si dicean: Deh! come, 
Come uscira da le voraci fiamme ? 
Alfin, l’ uom generoso e di gran core 
Da le fiamme balzo, Je labbra adorne 
D’ un bel sorriso, ambe le gote sue 
Qual porporina rosa. Oh! allor che il videro, 
Atto un grido levossi: Ecco! mirate! 
Usci dal fuoco il giovinetto sire! 
Deh! s’ erano acque a superar, balzato 
Illeso ei ne sarja, πὸ alcuna piega 
Avrian le vesti sulla sua persona! 


Vol. IV, pp. 546-53, we read how Shah Khosrav, who has renounced the 
world and his throne, is going to the mountains, accompanied by several of 
his faithful dignitaries, where a snow-storm buries him, according to the behest 
of the divinity. Before this catastrophe his afflicted subjects, who sadly follow 
him on the way, try to keep back their beloved sovereign by touching words, 
PP- 547-48: 

Della montagna su |’ aerea cima 
Come il sole appari, da tutte parti 
Venne del mondo una gran gente. Donne 
Ed uomini d’ Irania a centomila 
Giunser piangendo per i! loco alpestre 
Col gran monarca, e la montagna tutta 
Risuonava di gemiti e di lai, 
Commoversi parean le dure pietre 
Della rupe scoscesa. O prence, o sire, 
Ciascun dicea, che avvenne mai, se pieno 
E d’ affanno e di duol questo tuo core 
Sereno in pria? Se hai tu molesta cura 
Per lo stuol de’ tuoi prodi e spregi questa 
Corona imperial, dillo, signore, 
Ma non partirti dall’ iranio seggio, 
Al regno antico non donar sovrano 
Che sia novello. Qui noi tutti siamo 
Qual é la polve al pié del tuo destriero, 
Fedeli al Fuoco, qual per te riluce, 
D’ Azergashaspe. Ov’ ὁ la tua dottrina 
E il tuo consiglio e la tua mente? Un tempo 
Nemmeno a re Fredin scese dal cielo 
Serdsh beato! Oh! noi dinanzi a Dio 
Adorerem, venerabondi noi 
Starem nel tempio ove risplende vivo 
I] sacro Fuoco, per veder se Iddio 
Santo ha di noi pieta, se ancora al tuo 
Core sacerdotal per noi da luce! 
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One of the finest passages in the Shahn4meh is the narrative of Rustam’s 
death (Pizzi’s translation, vol. V, pp. 430-37). The celebrated hero becomes 
the victim of the perfidious and treacherous designs of the Shah of Kabul and 
of his own brother Sheghad. While out hunting he falls, with his war-horse, 
into a pit filled with swords and spears, and, wounded in his breast and 
shoulder, painfully extricates himself. His first look falls on his brother 
Sheghad, whom he reproaches with his treachery. When, after this, the Shah 
of Kabul likewise maliciously approaches and addresses compassionate ques- 
tions to the mortally wounded Rustam, the latter angrily exclaims (p. 434) : 


Oh! tu malnato 
E ingannator! gli rispondea quel grande, 
Stagion per me passd ch’ io d’ uopo avessi 
Di medic’ arti! Non versar di pianto 
Quell’ atre stille! Ché, se a lungo resti 
Alla vita quaggit, tocca al suo termine 
I] tempo nostro, e vivo un uom la volta 
Mai del ciel non varcd. Non io mi vanto 
Gloria maggiore di Gemshid ; gli aperse 
Il bianco petto con stridente sega 
Il suo nemico; né son io pit illustre 
Di Fredtn, di Kobad, non de’ regnanti 
D’ inclita stirpe e gloriosi. Ancora 
Prence Khusrév trafisse del malvagio 
Afrasyab la persona, e allor che venne 
ΤΙ tempo suo, Gurvi-zirlh squarciava 
Con crudo ferro a Siyavish la gola. 
Erano tutti principi d’ Irania, 
Erano tutti a le battaglie in mezzo 
Come leoni, e si partir! Ma noi 
Troppo a lungo restammo, ad un crocicchio 
D’ alpestre via come leoni indomiti 
Noi citenemmo. Feramirz, quel mio 
Figlio, diletto a me come degli occhi 
La viva luce, qui verra per compiere 
La mia vendetta su di te!— 


Rustam then asks of his brother to bring him a bow and arrows, that no 
mischief might happen to him while he was lying defenceless. Sheghad brings 
the bow, bends it, and is glad in his heart on account of his brother’s death. 
Then the hero, faint and bleeding, seizes the bow and lays an arrow on it. 
Sheghad, fearing the weapon of his brother and his vengeance, retires hastily 
behind a tree, but the tree was hollow from age, the hero shoots, and pierces 
at the same time the tree and the traitor. Once again, in his mortal hour, 
Rustam’s heart is glad and he speaks (pp. 436-37): 


Grazia ¢ questa di Dio, che in ogni tempo 
Dio riconobbi, che al fatal momento 
Che I’ anima giugnea fino a le labbra 
Per rivolarne a Lui, non venne a sera 
I] di fatal della vendetta mia! 
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Forza donasti a me, Signor possente, 
Per ch’ io prendessi, de la morte innanzi, 
Su I infedel la mia vendetta! Intanto 
Perdona a me le colpe mie, tu accogli 
La mia preghiera, ché tu se’ di grazia 
Dator sovrano e aiutator. La fede 

Del tuo profeta e la sacrata legge, 

Le tue norme, o Signor, la tua dottrina 
Accolgo in cor. Che se cotesta legge 
Spiritual, se la santa dottrina 
Guardomi in cor gelosamente, allora 
Che partira l’ anima mia, qual tema, 
Quale sgomento avro? L’ eterna luce 
Dona all’ anima mia nel paradiso, 

Ché a te, Signor, |’ arcano mio pensiero 
E manifesto e aperto.—Ei cosi disse, 
eE da quel corpo 1’ anima preclara 

Via si partl.— 


What an excellent huntsman the hero Behram was and how heartily he 
enjoyed the chase, we see from the lively descriptions of hunting scenes, vol. 
VI, pp. 220-25, which may without hesitation be paralleled with similar scenes 
in Homer and Vergil. P. 223, e. g., it is related how Behram, by one happy 
atrow-shot, kills a lion and a wild ass which are engaged in mortal combat :— 


Con una scorta di guerrieri eletti 
Da I erta fronte, a un’ δ᾽ ἴσα settimana, 
Di caccia al loco ando Behram con falchi 
E con segugi. La, vicino a un monte, 
Leone egli vedea che d’ un onagro 
Dilacerava il dorso, e ratto il prode 
All’ estremo dell’ arco si tendea 
Il nervo e con ardor balzava in sella 
Ed incoccava di tre penne all’ arco 
Un dardo acuto. Ei trapassd con quello 
I] core dell’ onagro e del leone ἕ 
I] dorso eretto, e di lor sangue intrise 
Restar le belve, sopra il leon fero, 
L’ onagro sotto a lui, confitti insieme.— 


In the concluding verses of the ShahnAameh, where the Sultan Mahmfd also 
is mentioned, who had first discovered in Firdausi the poetical genius capable 
of praising the deeds of the ancestors in immortal songs, the glorious poet of 
Tas gives expression to the high esteem in which he holds himself. They run 
as follows: 


Di re Mahmid florente la persona 
In ogni tempo sia, lieto il suo core, 
Chiara la mente sua! Tanto il lodaY, 
Che il detto mio si rimarra nel mondo 
Eternamente, di secrete cose 
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Sia ch’ ei favelli o di palesi. Laudi 

Ebbi dai prenci un di, ma pit d’ assai 
Furon quelle da me gia tributate 

Lodi a lui sol fra tutti. In sempiterno 
Viva adunque tal uom saggio e prudente, 
Sempre beato in suo deslo, col core 

Atto al bene operar. Questo mio libro 

Io gli lasciai qual nobile retaggio 

Quando a sci volte diecimila distici 

Ei venne a pareggiar. Ma il tempo intanto 
I] mio lungo parlar, cid che udir [δὶ 

Ad altri gia, condusse al termin suo, 

Che discendean di giovinezza i giorni 

A vecchia eta. Poi che I’ inclito libro 
Cosi venne al suo fin, del verso mio 

Tutta ὁ piena la terra. Ognun che alberga 
Senno e fede e saggezza entro al suo core, 
Mi lodera dopo la morte mia, 

Ned io morro pit mai, ch’ io son pur vivo 
Da che il seme gittai di mia parola. 


We part from this translation of the whole Shahn4meh with the expression 
of our gratitude and delight. While many translations of Oriental poetry are 
not intelligible when the original is not at hand, or efface the character of the 
original by arbitrarily suggested traits, Pizzi’s translation joins adequateness 
to poetical beauty, and gives a vivid impression of Firdaus!’s poem to those 
also who do not know the original. But the principal reason for the excellence 
of the translation is simply this: only a man who is himself of a poetical 
temperament is able to render works of poetry. This seems a matter of course, 
but has nevertheless often not been heeded in our days. 

It is to be hoped that the work of Professor Pizzi will not be confined to the 
cultivated circles of his own country, but will afford intellectual enjoyment 
likewise 'to all those who love the melodious tongue of Italy and who desire to 
become acquainted with the work of the greatest poet of Persia. 

Juana, May 18, 1892. EUGEN WILHELM. 


Was ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch Xenophons in der Anabasis fir die 
Behandlung der griechischen Syntax in der Schule? Ein Beitrag zur 
Methodik des griechischen Unterrichts, von ARTUR JoosT. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1892. 


A great practical problem in Germany is the reduction of the amount of 
grammar to be learned in the elementary study of Latin and Greek, and each 
new school-grammar that is put forth bases its claims to acceptance on its 
success in narrowing the range of inflexion and syntax. Rare forms have 
been discarded and minute syntactical rules have been suppressed. In Latin, 
Caesar’s Gallic War has been analyzed with a view to what is important for 
the beginner; Caesar, despite the evident drawbacks, being still the beginner’s 
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book. True, the result is not altogether satisfactory to those who take a wider 
view of the study. True, one asks in wonderment, ‘ Are quasi and ¢famquam of 
as little importance to a beginner as they are to the student of the Bellum 
Gallicum?’ But the new fad must work itself out; and it is not surprising to 
find the method applied to Greek, not surprising to take in hand a bulky 
volume on the Anabasis in which the occurrences of the various constructions 
have been counted, from the use of a participle to ‘represent a subordinate 
sentence,’ which is found 1630 times, down to the long list of constructions 
that occur but once, such as μόνος in the predicative position, φοβεῖσθαι with 
the inf.,and the unreal wish. Of course, Dr. Joost, the author of this laborious 
work, is well aware that Xenophon is not a model of Atticism, but the Anabasis 
is the book out of which Greek is first learned, the Germany of William the 
Second is nothing if not practical, and if counting is not practical, what is 
practical? All constructions that occur only three times are made to occupy 
lower rooms in the synagogue, and others are bidden to come up higher. 
Representation is strictly on a property basis. 

At the end of the book the practical inferences are given. Let us take the 
section that pertains to the verb. Whatever may be thought of the principle, 
some of the statements may be suggestive. 

The causative signification of the active voice—which, needless to say, has 
nothing to do with the active voice—is to be emphasized, and so are the direct 
and indirect reflexive significations of the middle, to the repression of the 
‘technical and dynamic’ meanings of which so much is made in some 
grammars; and the beginner is to learn betimes to combine the passive with 
ὑπό. Weare next told that ἐπεί and ἐπειδή (temporal)! are to be practised with 
imperf. and aor. ind., and all (plpf. ?) the indicative tenses with εἰ of the real or 
logical condition. This last rule, by the way, stands in curious contrast to the 
proceeding of a certain editor of the Anabasis, who actually omitted the real 
or logical condition from the list of hypothetical sentences (A. J. P. III 435). 
The unreal condition makes a poor show. Not so ὥστε with ind.; not so the 
causal ἐπεί and ὅτι. The subjunctive, says Joost, with a touch of German 
sentimentality, is no longer ‘to lead a joyless and lonely life.’ In the language 
of the Psalmist, the subjunctive is ‘to keep house and be a joyful mother of 
children.’ Only her children are to be chiefly members of the conditional, 
temporal, relative and final sentences, and verbs of fear are to be kept in 
their proper place and not to be too obtrusive. The opt. of wish is compara- 
tively rare, but the opt. of oratio obligua is to be brought to the front,’ and the 
opt. with ἂν is to be introduced to the knowledge of the boy at an early 
period; nor is inf. with ἂν =opt. with dv to be kept back. The ideal 
condition (εἰ w. opt.) is common, common is the iterative use of opt., common 
the final use after historical tenses. The present imper. is more common 
than the aor., but both may be admitted side by side. The prohibitive is of 
secondary occurrence and secondary importance. Of the infinitive construc- 
tions the verbs of saying take precedence of verbs of thinking, and it may be 
remarked, in passing, that this seems to be true of grammarians as well. The 
use of the inf. as a subject is important, especially in combination with certain 


1 ἐπεὶ temporal is not normal, See Zycha, Wiener Studien, VII 84. 
2On the untrustworthiness of Joost under this head see A. J. P. XIII 257 f. 
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impersonal verbs, such as dei, δοκεῖ, ἑξεστι, so also the use of ὥστε w. inf. 
The inf. with ἱκανός and the like, the inf. with (personal) λέγεται, the inf. 
with βούλομαι and ἐθέλω, these are important also, but κελεύω receives a 
special note. The fut. inf. with verbs of hoping, promising and swearing 
is to be learned early. The present participle as the representative of a 
temporal sentence is to be learned first, later the aor.; the perf. is of less 
consequence. The causal sense comes next. The participle as the repre- 
sentative of a relative sentence with and without the article js important ; 
less so the gen. abs., which is found chiefly in pres. and aor. Then the 
boy is to learn the participle after verbs of perception, actual and intel- 
lectual, and their equivalence to a verb with ὅτι, which latter statement being 
half a truth, is the worst of lies, as we shall see. τυγχάνω with the part. is 
important, and so is ἔχων. λαβών is of less moment. The fut. part. with or 
without ὡς to represent a final sentence deserves especial prominence, and the 
equivalence of the verbal adj. in -ro¢ to perf. part. pass. is to be pointed out. 
Doubtless many inferences would have to be changed as soon as one passes 
from the Anabasis to another sphere of literature, but, apart from that, the 
whole method seems to bea mistake. This is not the way to reach the desired 
minimum of syntax. The minimum of syntax is to be reached by concentrating 
attention on the variations from the standard, which is the mother-tongue. 
Why should a sledge-hammer stress be brought to bear on κελεύω with inf., on 
βούλομαι and ἐθέλω with inf., which we could hardly use otherwise if we tried ὃ 
To be sure, the acc. and inf. is a different matter for the Germans, but the 
chief trouble is not there, but with the acc. and inf. after verbs of saying 
and thinking, though even these have English analogies, as ‘declare him to 
be,’ ‘believe him to be.’ The analysis of the participle, to which Joost gives 
so much space, may be necessary for Germans, but English participle and 
Greek participle coincide to a considerable extent, so much so that English 
and Greek alike feel the difference, which Joost ignores, between the participle 
and ore with the finite verb. ‘I see her walking’ (βαδίζουσαν) and ‘I see that 
she walks’ (ὅτε βαδίζει) may be the same thing to a German reader of English. 
They are not the same thing to one born to English speech.! In Greek a verb 
of actual perception requires the participle, and if used with ὅτε becomes a 
verb of intellectual perception, which often excludes actual perception. It is 
passing strange that one should recognize the categories of ‘sinnliche und 
geistige Wahrnehmung’ and yet fail to draw the most evident inferences from 
the two spheres of use. Take Joost’s treatment of ὁρᾶν with the participle. 
It would require no wizard to predict that present participle (67 times) and 
perfect participle (12 times) would be the prevalent tenses (see my Pindar, Int. 
Ess., cxi; A. J. P. X 124), The fut. part. is necessarily used of intellectual 
perception, and the one aorist is an illustration of the intrusion of an element 
which is often neglected in the treatment of the participle. In εἰ τοῦτον Idosue 
καταλευσθέντα (7, 6, 10) the aor. tense is due to the wish in όδοιμε, as it is so 
often due to the wish in ἐφορᾶν (A. J. P. X 124), as it is so often due to the will 


1And yet it is a German grammarian who attempts to give the difference between the 
infinitive and the participle in English, thus: ‘I heard her singing’ entspricht also mehr dem 
deutschen “‘ ich horte, wie sie sang,’’ ‘I heard her sing’ mehr dem Ausdruck ‘‘ ich hérte, dass 
sie sang."” Koch, Wissenschaftliche Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, §512. 
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in περιορᾶν ; but this last, it appears from Joost, Xenophon uses in the Anabasis 
with the present participle only, so that the oratorical usage would be a surprise 
to him who knows the Anabasis only. As to the construction of ὁρᾶν with 
ὅτι, all the examples cited (2, 2,5; 3, 2, 29; 5, 8, 20; 6, 1, 27) have to do with 
intellectual perception. ὡς (6, 4, 23) is ‘how.’ In 3, 2, 23 the construction 
is determined by ἐπιστάμεθα. As to Gore, Joost echoes one of the latest 
words on the subject, and repeats (p. 335) after Wehmann (de ὥστε particulae 
usu), “the undeniable fact that Sore with the infinitive can represent an actual 
consequence,” and so illustrates once more the other undeniable fact that 
people who call themselves grammarians will force language to say what 
language suffers circumstance to say. With dore and the inf. ‘die wirkliche 
eingetretene Folge’ may be an inevitable inference, but it is an inference from 
extra-linguistic sources (A. J. P. VII 164). 

As I have already intimated, I have no faith in Joost’s method, but that does 
not mean that I can find no use for his laborious collection of facts. To the 
student of Greek syntax, of Greek style, the array of figures will give many 
welcome illustrations, and will occasionally suggest new points of view, and 
for all such contributions to his resources every scholar will be thankful, even 
if the statements are not so exhaustive as they undertake to be, and the frame- 
work on which the facts are strung is rickety and defective. 

So much for Joost. But before dismissing this matter it may be as well to 
notice briefly an article by Koch on the same general subject. Koch is a pro- 
fessed grammarian and a successful grammarian, so far as editions go, and the 
plaint which he makes in the Jahrbticher for 1892 (Paed. Abt. 408-48) is touching. 
In this article, ‘Die notwendigkeit einer systemanderung im griechischen an- 
fangsunterrichte,’ he records Schliemann’s experience in the acquisition of Greek, 
and laments the long and ineffectual dawdling of schoolboys over the elements. 
Of course, Koch recognizes that Schliemann’s method requires Schliemann to 
begin with and a long unbroken stretch of time, but Koch thinks that Schlie- 
mann’s experience is instructive, and that the process may be shortened by 
treating Xenophon's Anabasis as Schliemann treated the Modern Greek 
rendering of Paul and Virginia. So he attacks vocabulary, forms and syntax 
after a fashion with which we in America have been familiar for a number of 
years. ΤῸ δῇ old teacher, whether in sympathy with the method or not, it is 
rather amusing. to find that Koch emphasizes the frequency of the irregular 
verbs, and calls attention to the fact that the second aorist occurs almost as 
often as the first. This will hardly be news to any conscientious drillmaster, 
though I cannot recall at this moment any published statement of the fact. 
But leaving all pedagogical inferences aside, one point is a matter of general 
interest to the student of Greek, and that is the relative frequency of imperf. 
and aor. ind., about which something will be said in this Journal when 
Hultsch’s elaborate study of the narrative tenses in Polybius is finished. 
Meantime even K.’s playing with the subject may receive a word or two of 
notice. A statistical study, published some years ago in this Journal (IV 163), 
showed that in the Pindaric narrative the aor. preponderates over the imperf. 
“The aor.,” it was said, “ preponderates in both classes [οἵ odes, the logaoedic 
and the dactylo-epitrite].” ‘‘ This is the rule everywhere, must be the rule in 
lyric poetry.” But according to Koch’s count it is not the rule in Xenophon’s 
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Anabasis, and on the basis of Xenophon’s Anabasis he bids us revise our 
definitions of the imperfect, which, indeed, sorely need revision, if duration 
means length of action. For “the imperfect has nothing to do with the 
absolute length of the action, it has only to do with the vision of the narrator” 
(A. J. P. IV 160), or, in the words of a great scholar, ‘imperfectorum usus 
oculatis testibus proprius est’ (Cobet, NL 409). “850 rooted is the tendency in 
beginners to consider imperfect ‘prolonged’ and aorist ‘momentary’ that a 
course of εὐθύς with the imperfect and of high numbers with the aorist is 
necessary to get them into right habits of thought” (A. J. P. 1. c.). 

Especially rebellious is Koch against the statement that Greek and Latin 
use the imperfect alike, and to show that the Greek imperfect and the Latin 
imperfect are different, he gives the result of his count of the historical tenses 
in twenty-nine chapters of Caesar's Gallic War and in the first book of the 
Anabasis: 


Caesar. Xenophon. 
Hist. praes. 31.60 11.70 
Imperf, ind. 22.10 51.70 
Perf. ind. 31.30 1.15 
Pluperf. ind. 15. 1.15 
Aor. ind. 34.30 

100. 100. 


The figures are interesting—though he counts perf. ind. as an hist. tense in 
Xenophon—but what do they prove? Are we to judge Latin and Greek by 
two such representatives as Caesar and Xenophon just because they are school- 
books? The simplicity of the one is not the simplicity of the other. They 
are both soldiers, but Caesar is the statesman turned soldier, Xenophon is the 
Socratic turned soldier. We can speak of Xenophon’s donhomie. ‘I fail to 
recognize the donhomie of Caesar in the Commentarii. Still, as the imperf. is the 
tense of sympathy, Caesar may be the true representative of the genius of the 
Latin language. ἀστοργότεροί πώς εἶσι, as Marcus Aurelius said of the patricians 
(1,11), and that was the reason why his heart turned to the good old African, 
Fronto. ‘Nihil, says our African friend, Ep. II 7 (p. 135, Naber), ‘minus in 
tota mea vita Romae repperi quam hominem sincere φιλόστοργον: ut putem, 
quia reapse nemo est Romae φιλόστοργος, ne nomen quidem huic virtuti esse 
romanum.’ And Soranus, Gynaec., p. 287 (Rose), is almost as hard on the 
Roman mothers: ov γὰρ ἔγκειται τοσαύτη στοργὴ ταὶς ἐν τῇ πόλει (sc. 'Ῥώμῃ) 
γυναιξὶν ὡς τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐπιβλέπειν, ὃν τρόπον πράττουσιν αἱ καθαρῶς 'Ἑλληνίδες. 
μηδενὸς οὖν ἐπιθεωροῦντος τὰ κινήματα, διαστρέφεται τὰ κῶλα τῶν πλείστων, 

But we must wait for the facts, however irksome the delay may be, before we 
formulate a difference between Greeks and Romans on the basis of their relative 
use of imperfect and aorist. There are differences within the Greek range which 
must be settled first—differences of department, of dialect, of individual. Cobet, 
for instance, says of Herodotus that he uses the imperfect for the aor. ἰαστί 
(Mnemos. 1883, p. 90), and the more leisurely imperfect would suit the ’Iaovec 
ἑλκεχίτωνες as admirably as does the leisurely hiatus. Or shall we account for 
the difference by the epic tone of early history, or by the loitering grace of the 
delightful author himself? Koch does not like Demosthenes. More’s the 
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pity. “Ich gestehe offen,” he says, “dass ich bei der lecttire des Demosthenes, 
trotz der angewandten mithe, den erwarteten genusz weder erzielt noch selbst 
gehabt habe.” But perhaps he will not deny that Demosthenes knows how to 
tell a story, and the narrative in LIV 3-12 has always been considered a model. 
In that narrative the aor. and imperf. nearly balance, as they nearly balance 
in two other model narratives, Lys. III 5-20 and XIII 5-30; but the aor. 
preponderates a little. Still, what does all the counting amount to? All 
these statistics of the finite verb are crossed by the use of the participle, by 
the use of the oratio obfiqua infinitive, by the use in Latin of cz with the subj. 
Too many elements enter into the calculation to allow us to formulate. Even 
the proportion of participles to finite verbs refuses, as I have shown, to give a 
mechanical result (A. J. P. ΙΧ 151). And yet I think it would be much safer 
to ascribe the different proportions of imperf. and aorist in Latin and Greek 
to national differences, to artistic differences, than to different conceptions of 
the tense. I know that grammarians insist on a difference between Greek 
pluperfect and Latin pluperfect. That is distinctly an article of faith with 
some theorists. But how is it with the historical present? The historical 
present is, we are told, Aryan beyond a doubt. It isa common possession of 
Greek and Roman. Yet Homer and Pindar do not use it, and Vergil does. 
Vergil uses it as a Roman: “Gladio cominus rem gerit,” as Caesar says in the 
string of historical presents which he uses in telling the story of Pulio and 
Vorenus (Β. 6. 5,44. To Homer and Pindar the historical present “must 
have been either too vulgar or too hurried” (Pindar, Intr. Ess., cii); but 
Brugmann, who said in his first ed. (Gr. Gr. §156): ‘‘Dass Homer das praes. 
hist. fremd ist, erklart sich aus dem Charakter der epischen Diction,” says in 
his second ed.; ‘‘ Wie es zu deuten sei, dass Homer das praes. hist. fremd war, 
ist unklar.”’” In both editions, however, he admits that ‘‘kunstmassige Hand- 
habung der Sprache bediente sich dieses Praesens als eines rhetorischen 
Mittels zur Belebung der Rede.” Now look at Koch’s table again and see 
how much more freely the Roman uses the hist. present than the Greek. In 
Dem. LIV 3-12.the histor. presents amount to § per cent., in Lys. XIII 5-20 
to 14 per cent.,in Lys. III 5-20 to as much as17 per cent. In the 29 chapters 
of Caesar we have no less than 31.60 per cent. The inference is irresistible 
that there was no difference in the conception of the relation, only a difference 
in the artistic presentation. The Roman is apt to overdo, and Caesar’s story 
of Pulio and Vorenus would to a Greek taste overdo the histor. present as 
badly as our African friend Fronto in his story of Arion (p. 237, Naber). But 
the whole matter of the tenses is one of extreme difficulty and delicacy. 
English and German have perfects and preterites that are very much alike, 
and yet how few Germans use the English perfect with absolute correctness, 
and vice versa / 

However, Professor Whitney has discussed this whole matter of perf. and aor. 
in a recent number of the Journal (XIII 289), and I am satisfied to leave Koch 
in his hands. Only I must add in conclusion that it is a little surprising that 
Koch should have cited a doctored passage from Aelian V. H. XIII 33 asa 
specimen of the massing of irregulas verbs, without noticing the array of 
aorists, which, on his own principles, he might fairly have ascribed to Aelian’s 
Latinizing tendencies. 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
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Einleitung in die Neugriechische Grammatik von G.N. HATZIDAKIS. Leipzig, 
Druck u. Verlag von Breitkopf u. Hartel. 


H ITAIAAA META®PAZMENH AIT!’ TON AAEZ, TTAAAH MEPOZ ΠΡΩΤΟ 
A-Z. AOHNA, ΤΥΠΟΓΡΑΦΕΙΟ TOY Σ. K. BAAZTOY, 1892. 


This book appears as vol. V of the ‘ Indogermanische Grammatiken,’ and the 
author’s name is already a familiar one.’ 

This ‘Introduction’ may fairly claim the merit both of placing the study of 
Modern Greek in its proper relative position and also of carrying out to 
satisfactory results the investigation of much carefully collected data. It 
surrounds the subject with a scientific atmosphere. The author indulges in 
none of the recent extravagant claims, nor does he need to assume an apolo- 
getic tone. He has defined his method of investigation in well-chosen terms, 
and his courteous repudiation of current views is well-timed. 

While not laying specific blame on other investigators, he claims (pp. 1-2) 
that the following three rules must be observed. They are here given nearly 
in his language: 

I, ‘That the investigation of Modern Greek has to take its beginning with 
the classic times, and that it may limit itself in a one-sided manner neither to 
its spoken nor to its written transmission. Such a limitation would on either 
hand shut out of the investigation one-half of the transmitted material; only 
as both the. spoken and the written language work together and supplement 
each other do they make possible the scientific knowledge of Modern Greek.” 

II. ‘‘ That in Modern Greek we need not see Doric or Aeolic, but simply a 
perfectly regular continuation,in accordance with the times, of the later κοινή." 

III. ‘That the chief characteristics of Modern Greek took their origin at a 
pretty early date. This is shown by an examination of the literary monuments 
of the later Ancient Greek and the Greek of the Byzantine times.” 

Not till these principles are firmly established can it be claimed that the 
investigation of Modern Greek has taken the right track. 

The investigation is complicated. Not only is the time over which the 
history of the language extends a long one, but the monuments of the language, 
after the Alexandrian time, were written no longer in a living and spoken 
dialect, but in one which had been the living speech of a small part of Greece 
and which was then elevated to a literary language for the whole nation. 
Added to this, and worst of all, this literary language failed to develop and 
change in accord with the times; and falling out of all touch with the spoken 
language, it strove to struggle up-stream and to identify itself with the old 
classical form of speech. The result was such as might have been anticipated. 


1A brief biographical note may be of interest. Dr. Γεώργιος N. Χατζιδάκις was born in Crete 
about 1850. After several years of study in Germany he became a professor in the University 
of Athens. In 1880 appeared his Πρώτη συμβολὴ eis τὴν ἱστορίαν τῆς νεωτέρας ᾿Ελληνικῆς (ἐν 
᾿Αθηναίῳ X;, and since then numerous reviews and contributions on various subjects have 
appeared from his pen, both in the Greek and other journals, as Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Gitting. 
Gelehr. Anzeiger, Hellas (EAAA2) of Amsterdam, Zeitschrift fiir Verg!. Sprachf., etc. The 
substance of a number of these articles is embodied in the present ‘ Einleitung.’ An elaborate 
investigation on the Modern Greek Accent, entitled περὶ τονικῶν μεταβολὼν ἐν Ty νεωτέρᾳ 
᾿Ελληνικῇ, appeared in A@HNA, vol. I, in 1829. A recent contribution by Prof. Χατζιδάκις to 
Krumbacher's Hyzantinische Zeitschrift is entitled ‘Bemerkungen zu einigen mittelgrie- 
chischen Antoren.’ 
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The form could still be imitated reasonably well, and for a long time the old 
spirit was lacking and the spirit of the times despised. Not the language, but 
those who uged it, were to blame for the results. In Prof. Hatzidakis’s own 
words: “It (the language) was just as little to be blamed as the marble of 
Pentelicon could be, because in these times no one could form from it a Venus 
of Melos nor a Hermes of Praxiteles.” 

At first Dionysius of Halicarnassus had striven to point out how the old 
spirit, the pure and simple diction, could be maintained, but soon it came to 
pass that this Atticising degenerated into cramped and painful copying. This 
was ‘diglossie’ in contradistinction to the speech of the day, which may be 
named ‘homochrone.’ The difference at first manifested itself in choice of 
words: soon there arose a difference inform. E.g. at the time of the Christian 
era we find τὰς νύκτες as well as the nominative αἱ νύκτες, In Lucian’s Soloe- 
cista this kind of change may be observed at a later stage. This is one reason 
why for all these centuries we possess no single work of literature which gives 
a correct reflection of the spoken language of the time. 

So enthusiastic a devotee of post-classic Greek as Dr. H. C. Muller makes 
for this same reason only a barren show in his Chrestomathy (Griechische 
Texte von Homer bis auf die Gegenwart), published as an appendix to his 
Historische Gram. der Hellenischen Sprache. 

But so much greater is the need of our author’s caution. Even the least 
attractive parts of these post-classic writings have their place in the painstaking 
historic study of the Greek language. ; 

After this warning the author turns to the spoken language to show how the 
living dialects of to-day complete and correct the imperfect, wavering and 
conflicting evidence of the written language. And we gladly follow the author 
to this investigation, trusting to his sane judgment and quick ear as toa human 
phonograph. Living Greeks from Crete and Asia Minor to southern Italy 
contribute each their evidence both of the persistence of the Hellenic speech 
and of the vicissitudes through which it has passed. That this investigation 
could have brooked no further delay is self-evident both on general principles 
and on the explicit testimony of the investigators now in the field. Albert 
Thumb (Indogermanische Forschungen, 2. Band, S. 68) says: “Ich erhielt 
tiberhaupt immer die sicherste Gewadhr flr meine Aufzeichnungen, wenn ich 
sie auch in der Sprache von Frauen und Madchen bestatigt fand. Die jiingere 
manliche Generation ist Uberall in Griechenland leicht geneigt ihren Dialekt 
vor der gemeingriech. Volkssprache zuriicktreten zu lassen und sogar Elemente 
der Schriftsprache aufzunehmen.” And on p. 75 he says: ‘That which 
happened once before to the Greek language 2000 years ago may repeat itself 
now, i. 6. the absorption of the dialects in a κοινή. 

Prof. Hatzidakis urges that all elements of language must be taken into 
account together—Syntax, Vocabulary, Forms and Phonetics. ‘The pronun- 
ciation, for example, was not suddenly changed on New-Year’s day, 1100 A. D. 
To distinguish sheep and swine it soon (“schon in der Bibel”) became more 
practical to use πρόβατον and χοῖρος instead of oi¢ and ὑς, which were rendered 
indistinguishable by the tendency to itacism and the loss of the aspirate. 

Language is an organism, not mere membra disiecta, and Hellas from Sicily 
to Asia Minor is a whole. If we adopt this historic and broad view it is 
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possible to appreciate four more rules of criticism which our author lays down 
(pp. 14 and 15). They may be summarized as follows: 

I, All that the Atticists, Grammarians, Lexicographers, Scholiasts, etc., take 
under their protection and find necessary to explain or to recommend must be 
looked upon as dead or dying. This is further illustrated in Excursus IV, pp. 
285-303, where is given a collection of such expressions and of cautions from 
Phrynichus and the grammarian Moeris, especially such as bear upon the usage 
of the Greek of to-day. In general it may be affirmed that what the Gram- 
marians recommend is to-day unknown or reversed—the vulgarities of the 
idiom of their times have become legitimized in the same or ina modified 
form. 

II. On the other hand, all that the Atticists reject must be looked upon as 
the best guide to the speech of that time. Also that which the Lexicographers 
or Scholiasts use to translate or explain the old may often, not always, he 
looked upon as a genuine part of the spoken language of the day. And if, in 
addition, this rejected material is now in daily use, it must also have been 
known and used by the people through all the centuries. 

III. Everything in these (mediaeval) authors—especially those after the 
ΣΤ century—which harmonizes neither with Ancient nor with Modern Greek 
must be rejected as wholly un-Greek. 

IV. Everything antiquated in these authors which is violently changed may 
be safely rejected’as not belonging to the times. Only that is falsely used 
which is merely half-learned, not felt. ᾿ 

For further discussion of these rules for criticism the reader is referred to 
Excursus III, pp. 234-84, ‘Ueber den Sprachcharakter der mittelalterlichen 
u. neuen Autoren.’ 

He adds (p. 16) an additional caution, already well accredited, but sometimes 
neglected, that the grammarians by a specific word often indicated a whole 
class, and warn, for example, in reality against the use in general of the aor. 
pass. instead of the middle, when they stigmatize γενηθῆναι for γενέσθαι. It 
would be as unfair as it would be out of place, to attempt to condense Prof. 
Hatzidakis’s argument showing how much of the really antique in form and 
vocabulary has been preserved in the living speech in the more out of the way 
parts of Hellas, e.g. λέγουσι, etc., in certain parts of Crete, Lower Italy, 
Cyprus, Rhodes and Chios; but it may be asserted that he makes out a good 
case to prove that the Turk, like Xerxes in Attica, might gain temporary 
possession of ‘the soil without annihilating the people and the language. 

To repeat even the table of contents here would show the wide extent of 
the investigation which the ‘Einleitung’ offers to the student of Modern, not 
to say Ancient, Greek, and would suggest various points of special interest to 
one and another investigator. It may safely be assumed that the book will 
be in the hands of all such, and here only the bald outline of the book will 
be given in conclusion. 

The book, written in clear and idiomatic German, is dedicated to Professor 
Berthold Delbrick. It consists of three chapters and ten special monographs 
(Excursus I-X) appended. 

Chapter I, which naturally has been chiefly discussed in this review, is 
entitled ‘ The Aim and Methods of the Investigation of Modern Greek.’ 
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Chapter II discusses the ‘Pedigree of the Mediaeval and Modern Greek.’ 
This contains a most careful investigation of the assumed dialectic inheritance 
in the κοινῆ. A sharp eye keeps watch over any form which may try to pass 
itself off as a member of the old dialects, like Xenophon’s Lydian βοιωτιάζων 
τῇ φωνῇ. In general the author concludes (p. 167) that the κοινῇ has suppressed 
the old dialects, and only small fragments of them have come down to us 
without being taken up into the body of the κοινή itself. What fragments do 
remain are carefully discussed—see, e. g., pp. 8-10 et passim. The discussion 
includes such points as the augment and the reduplication in Modern Greek ; 
the digamma under various disguises ; the accus. plur. in -e¢; dialectic method 
of accentuation (where the temptation to regard ἀνθρώποι as a Doric inheritance 
is successfully resisted); the infinitive, participle, numerals, etc., etc., in 
Modern Greek; the spiritus asper in Modern Greek; and characteristics of 
the Pontic dialect. On p. 166, with the candor that comes from honest and 
wide investigation, the author adds that he is acquainted only with a part of 
Modern Greek and will not be surprised if future investigations modify his 
opinions. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the spread of the κοινή. 
This, he says (p. 171), must have antedated the 5th or 6th century A. Ὁ. As 
he adds in the next chapter, the limits of this ‘ Koenisirung’ may be placed at 
300 B. C.—600 A. Ὁ. 

Chapter III treats of the rise and progress of Modern Greek. The origin 
of this, the author claims, is to be sought primarily in the development of the 
κοινή. He develops the gradual modernizing of the Ancient Greek. Regular 
futures and aorists, nouns and verbs supplant the irregular and normal forms. 
The following peculiarities are treated of: Disappearance of different nominal 
and pronominal inflectional endings; passive aorists instead of middle ; 
confusion of active and middle voice of trans. and intrans. verbs; loss of old 
perfect forms; confusion in use of the prepositions and particles; use of iva 
and ὅτι instead of infinitive; extension of the accusative; subjunctive for 
imperative, etc. 

From all this Prof. Hatzidakis concludes (pp. 228-29) that not only is it 
wrong to assert that the Greek language died a lingering death, but it is 
clear that through all the vicissitudes of their history the Greeks retained their 
life as a people—were able, indeed, to assimilate to themselves, in speech, 
religion and politics, the foreigners, including even the Turks and the Alba- 
nians; that, moreover, words and forms which are limited to certain regions— 
as Athens, Aegina, Messenia, Epirus, Pontus, Cyprus and Crete—prove sufh- 
ciently that these régions were never completely stripped of Greek population, 
and that a new colonization from Byzantium is an unnecessary assumption. 

Among the monographs which occupy the remainder of the book (pp. 230- 
440, the index carries it on to p. 464), Excursus III and IV have already been 
referred to. The others will be of interest to special investigators. Excursus 
V, Zum Vokalismus des Neugriechischen (pp. 304-53), is the longest after 
No. III. Excursus VI, Zum Genuswechsel im Neugriechischen (pp. 354-73), 
is both a collection and a discussion of the change in gender. Excursus VIII, 
Zur neugriechischen Deklination, has just appeared in substance in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, Band XXXII. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. Il! 


Pallis’s paraphrase or translation of the Iliad, books I-VI, is tm so far of 
interest to the general public as it gives an ample specimen of genuine Modern 
Greek taken from a familiar original. A cursory examination will show that 
it is not the semi-artificial, literary language of the newspapers. The author 
in the introduction says that “this paraphrase has no other purpose than that it 
should be wholly written, as to vocabulary, grammar, syntax and phraseology, 
in the living language of the people.” The title will itself illustrate this, but 
a few lines, taken at random, are given for a more extended comparison. 
They are vv. 1-7 of Bk. II: 


Ki οἱ ἄλλοι ἀνθρῶποι καὶ θεοὶ κοιμούντανε ὅλη νύχτα, 
ὁ Δίας μὸν δὲ χαίμουνταν τοῦ ὕπνου τὴ γλυκάδα, 
μὸν μέσ᾽ σ᾽ τὸ νοῦ του ἀνάδεβε τὸ πῶς σ' τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα 
δόξα νὰ δώκει, καὶ πυλλοὺς νὰ σφάξει σ᾽ τὰ καράβια. 
Ki ἀφτὴ ἡ βουλὴ τοῦ φαίνουνταν σὰν πιὸ καλὴ σ᾽ τὸ νοῦ του" 
νὰ στείλει τὸν ὑεφτόνειρο σ' τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνο κάτου. 
Καὶ κράζοντάς tov, τοῦ λαλεὶ διὺ φτερωμένα λόγια. 


Greek students who, without any special preparation in Modern Greek, 
claim to understand every word in a Modern Greek newspaper, might be 


advised to take this up next. 
F. G. ALLINSON. 
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BEITRAGE ZUR ASSYRIOLOGIE UND VERGLEICHENDEN SPRACHWISSENSCHAFTEN, 
herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH und PauL Haupt. I. Band, 
I. Heft (pp. 1-368), Leipzig (Hinrichs), 1889; II. Heft (pp. 369-636), 
Leipzig, 1890. II. Band, I. Heft (pp. 1-273), Leipzig, 1891; II. Heft 
(pp. 274-556), Leipzig, 1892. 

Reviews of the first three parts, either singly or together, may be found in 
the following periodicals: Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1891, col. 1450, P. Jensen ; 
Hebraica, VI 65, R. Harper; Presb. and Reformed Review, 1890, April, pp. 
349 ff., Davis; Revue Critique, 1890 (X XV, p. 481), J. Halevy, and 1892 (pp. 
4 ff.), A. Loisy; Ztschr. der deutschen Morgenl. Gesell. XLVI 566, F. Hommel. 


The Beitrége zur Assyriologie, of which the last number of the second 
volume has recently appeared, cannot properly be called a periodical. It was 
the intention of the editors to issue this journal only at irregular intervals, the 
publication of the first part of the first volume in the autumn of 1889 having 
been really an experiment, upon the success of which would depend the 
continuance of the magazine. The fine array, however, of highly useful 
articles presented in this number ensured the further success of the under- 
taking, and the editors have been able thus far to issue a part of the journal 
every autumn. The Beitraige cannot be said to invade the province of any 
other magazine devoted to Ortentalia. The Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, for 
example, whose domain the new journal approaches nearest, prints much 
shorter articles and presents, in some respects, quite a different class of matter, 
besides being, as its name denotes, a regular periodical. 

In the first volume of the Beitrige, one of the most important of the articles 
devoted to the publication and treatment of Assyro-Babylonian texts is that of 
Friedrich Delitzsch on the Babylonian-Assyrian letter literature (vol. I, pp. 
185-248, 613-31 ; concluded, II 19-62—altogether 127 pages). While most of 
the texts discussed here are published by S. A. Smith in his Keilinschriften 
Asurbanipals, vol. II (Leipzig, 1887), and also in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Biblical Archaeology, vols. IX and X, 1887, 1888, there can be no doubt 
that Delitzsch’s thorough and scholarly treatment of the subject must be the 
basis for all future investigations in this branch of Assyriology. The stem 
fakd, mentioned (p. 198) as a synonym of NW} ‘to lift up,’ in connection with 
the reading u-tak-ku-ka-ni of K. 512, rev. 15, is very probably the same as we 
find in fskku ‘shield,’ which in this case would be an intensive formation. 
Tak@ may be a secondary stem formed with ¢ from an original wy. Similar 
formations in Assyrian are ‘akdé/u ‘trust,’ from 23) ‘be strong,’ and fabdls ‘take 
away, from $3) ‘bring.’ On p. 616 Delitzsch has established the meaning of 
the stem 4ardvu, which he shows conclusively must signify ‘to pull down’; for 
example, the foundation of a house. ἀγάγω must be the same stem which we 
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find in the Mishn. > and Talm. 83, meaning a ‘heap,’ i. 6. something 
pulled down, drawn together. The original force of 773 may have been ‘to 
turn, turn over.’ The stem occurs in Hebrew only in the Pilpel, meaning ‘to 
dance’; cf. 2 Sam. vi. 14, 16. 


The next articles dealing with texts which should be mentioned are those 
by Prof. Haupt, who has contributed about half of the first Heft of the Beitrige. 
His edition of the r2th tablet of the Nimrod Epic, with nine plates and text- 
critical remarks (I, pp. 48-79), and his collation of the entire Izdubar legend 
(I, pp. 94-152), must be regarded as a standard work on the Epic. 


The treatise of Dr. Rudolf Zehnpfund on Babylonische Weberrechnungen 
(I, pp. 492-536, with corrections, pp. 632-36) is a valuable contribution to the 
literature bearing on the so-called contract tablets. Zehnpfund has chosen 
thirty-four tablets, chiefly lists of woven materials, which he has thoroughly 
“examined, both grammatically and philologically. Twenty-two others he has 
discussed more briefly toward the close of his article. The author’s treatment 
of sudinnu (p. 505, note 3) is also worthy of notice. Of the three distinctions 
in derivation made by him, viz. gutinnu ‘small’ (0p), kudinnu ‘mancipatus,’ 
and kudunnu ‘mule’ (Targ. 8713, δ) 1}3),1 would only call attention to the 
possibility of reading the first not gutinnw, but fardinnu, tardénu. It may be 
regarded as a derivative from the stem vada ‘to copulate,’ with much the same 
meaning as vaddZ, ridd ‘child, young,’ hence ‘small.’ (See II R. 30, ἢ. 3, 30, 
31.) Lehmann’s idea that this word applied to a brother, axu hudinnu 
(tardinnu), may denote the son of a concubine, or of a wife of unequal rank, 
and may sometimes be ferminus technicus for illegitimate, is objected to by 
Bruno Meissner in his new work on Altbabylonisches Privatrecht (p. 152, n. 1). 
Meissner holds that the word is synonymous with gixre ‘young,’ and reads it 
gutinnu, froma stem ΠΡ, bearing the same relation to Hebrew ἸΏ as does 


20) to the Arabic gaéada. 


Of the eight grammatical articles in the first volume of the Beitrige, Prof. 
Haupt has contributed four, the most important being those on Assyrian noun- 
formations, viz. ‘Das Nominalprafix na im Assyrischen’ (pp. 1-20) and ‘Zur 
Assyrischen Nominallehre’ (pp. 158-84). Dr. Haupt accepts the law stated 
by Barth, Z. A., April, 1887, that the origin of the prefix » was due toa dis- 
similation of an original m, influenced by a labial in the stem, but differs from 
him in many particulars. Haupt has treated the subject exhaustively in both 
of his articles, and presents a wealth of valuable material in the notes. A list 
of forms with prefixed m and # (p. 171) will be found highly useful to the 
student of Assyrian phonetics. 


Martin Jager, in his article on the Semivowel ¢ in Assyrian (I, pp. 443-91), 
by a comparative treatment of parallel cases in the cognate languages, arrives 
at the conclusion that the combinations ta, aa, ea, ua are found, with few 
exceptions, only in formations where an original ¢ is present. His views, 
although well set forth, will not be convincing to all. 

It is hardly necessary to derive the form ¢#a3id, with Jager (Das babylonische 
Hauchlautzeichen, p. 591, note), from an original #¢uad with prefixed 2. 
Ittahib, ittabil, etc., can easily be explained as //teal formations, after the 
analogy of verbs Pe Nun. 
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Richard Kraetzschmar’s two articles on the relative pronoun and relative 
sentence in Assyrian (I, pp. 379-492), and on the preposition Sa (I, pp. 583-88), 
present the results of a careful study of the use of a in the available Assyro- 
Babylonian literature. Students of this subject should also read Kraetzschmar’s 
short article, The Origin of the Notae Relationis (Hebraica, VI, 1889-90, 
296-302). 


George Steindorff’s interesting discussion of the reproduction of Egyptian 
proper names in the Cuneiform inscriptions is important for the study of 
Assyrian phonetics (I, pp. 330-61 and 593-612). His treatment of the proper 
name Sid-’-e (pp. 339-42) deserves attention. That this is the correct reading 
of the name, and not Sad’: (Schrader, K. A. T.2 269 and 587), is shown by 
Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 308. Steindorff discusses chiefly whether it is histor- 
ically possible to identify 5S5-’-e with the Egyptian king Sadako, Σαβακών͵ and 
rightly concludes, with Winckler, from the insurmountable chronological and 
philological difficulties, that there can be no connection between the two 
. persons. It is now recognized that Szd’e (Biblical, Seve) was only an Egyptian 
tar(én, or general, or at most a petty prince. (See Delitzsch in Mirdter’s 
Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1891, p. 185.) 


‘The Beitrige has taken a departure highly useful to the study of Oriental 
philology from an historical point of view, by publishing such articles as those 
of Flemming on the literary relics of G. F. Grotefend (I, pp. 80-93), on the 
life and work of Job Ludolf, the founder of Ethiopic philology (1, pp. 537-82, 
concluded II, pp. 63-110), and, in the first Heft of the second volume, on the 
services rendered to Assyriology by Sir Henry Rawlinson (II, pp. 1-18). 


The articles in the first volume which are not of an especially Assyriological 
character are Nestle’s brief treatise on Verbs Medial δὲ in Syriac (I, pp. 153-57) 
and the excellent work of Franz Pretorius on Ethiopic Grammar and Etymology 
(1, pp. 21-47 and 369-78). In the latter I will only call attention to the 
author’s opinion (p. 34) that the common Ethiopic auxiliary verb Aal/lawa is 
cognate with the Arabic Aalhkala ‘wait, delay.’ He adds to Lagarde’s two 
primitive roots 217, the first meaning ‘illuminate’ and the second ‘cry out,’ a 
third 27, which must mean ‘to wait, remain.’ This latter primitive root is 
probably the same which appears in the stem 2N®& ‘to dwell,’ from which 
comes the Hebrew derivative 2Γ ἐξ ‘tent,’ the familiar Assyrian ὅδε (ahalu) 
‘city,’ and the rarer fem. formation δ δ ‘family,’ for which latter see Jager, 
Beitr. II, p. 303. Instances of triliteral stems primae &, probably formed from 
an original biliteral root, are f. ex. Heb. TAS ‘one': Aram. IN, Heb. δ) ‘ be 
weak,’ 02 ‘tremble, delay,’ (NIU ‘lead astray’: Talm. TWN and ΟἽ ‘pour 
out,’ etc. 


In the first Heft of the second volume of the Beitrige, C. ΝΥ. Belser’s 
interesting study of three Babylonian Xudurru or border-stone records (II, pp, 
I1r-203) should be read in connection with Delitzsch’s translation of the 
Merodach-Baladan stone (II, pp. 258-73). Dr. Belser has, unfortunately, not 
described any of the inscriptions which he translates, contenting himself with 
merely referring the reader to Pinches’ Guide to the Nimroud Central Saloon 
(pp. 40-60). 
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Dr. O. E. Hagen's article on the Cyrus texts (II, pp. 205-48), with Nachtrage 
by Friedrich Delitzsch (pp. 248-57), is the best treatment of these inscriptions 
ever published. The transliteration is based on a new collation of both the 
Cyrus Cylinder and the Annals of Nabonidus, and the translation throws light, 
in more than one passage, on the history of the fall of Babylon. Although 
Hagen has expressly stated that his interest in the documents is more that of 
an historian than of a philologist, his commentary will materially aid the 
grammatical and textual study of these inscriptions. The purely historical 
commentary he has reserved for an independent work on the ancient history 
of Western Iran. It would not have been out of place, however, had he 
mentioned some of the former translations of the Cyrus documents, instead of 
keeping the discussion of them for his later work. 

A list of the chief translations and paraphrases of the Cyrus Cylinder and 
Nabonidus Annals will be found in the Appendix to my Dissertation on Mene 
Mene Tekel Upharsin. 

Hagen’s brief statement of the probable condition of affairs at the time of 
the fall of Babylon is excellent. He points out that the priests of Marduk in 
Babylon, had it been possible, would have dethroned Nabonidus and placed 
another native in power. They were compelled, however, by circumstances 
to hand over the empire to the alien Cyrus, who, by his rapid and victorious 
approach, had become master of the situation. Hagen very properly distin- 
guishes between the artificial feeling of the Babylonians toward Cyrus, 
manifested in the Cylinder, and the joyous hope of the captive Jews in their 
deliverer. The supposition of a new value zuz for the character de (dat, t/, zis), 
in the word 3z-szz(?)-se-en ‘taken away’ (?), in Cyl. 25,seems somewhat forced. 
The common reading Sudatsum may be retained and the passage translated as 
follows: “the yoke which suited them not, their habitation, their disorder (or, 
with Hagen, their sighing), I quieted,” i. e. “I subdued the tyrannical yoke, 
made peaceful their dwellings once more, and righted their disordered affairs.” 
The passage V. R. 50, 51/52, cited in support of the meaning ‘take away’ for 
nazésu,is probably to be translated ‘‘one the hair of whose body the evil 
Rébicu has caused to stand up” (w5zésu, i.e. ‘in fear,’ and not ‘take away’). 
The reading of the Annals III 23, «(?)mdr Sarri uima-at ‘and the son of the 
king he killed,’ if correct, establishes definitely the time of the death of 
Belshazzar, the eldest son of Nabonidus. We may suppose that this prince, 
while making a last despairing effort against the Persian aggression, was slain 
by Gobryas’ forces shortly after the capture of Nabonidus and the final 
surrender of Babylon. ᾿ 

Delitzsch, in his additions to Hagen’s work, points out a number of easily 
avoidable errors in the inexact translation of these texts by Eb. Schrader 
(K. B. IIT 2, pp. 120-37). 


The last part of the Beitrage (Bd. II, Heft 2) is quite as interesting as its 
predecessors. 

Edward J. Harper’s article on Babylonian legends contains matter highly 
useful, both from a philological and comparative mythological point of view. 
The author gives copies of original texts, with ten photographs of tablets and 
a transliteration, translation, commentary, and discussion of the four legends 
of Etana, Zu, Adapa and Dibbara (II, pp. 390-521). Harper had already 
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published a preliminary study of the Etana and Adapa legends in the Academy, 
Jan. 17 and May 30, 1801. 

By far the most attractive legend of the Etana series is the description of 
the hero’s attempt to reach heaven by means of his friend the eagle. Curiously 
enough, Etana is not represented as riding on the eagle’s back during the 
flight, but as clinging to the bird’s breast. The end of the journey is never 
reached, for, when, after leaving the abode of Anu Bel and Ea, Etana sees the 
sea like a tiny drop of water beneath him, he orders the eagle to turn back. 
The bird’s strength, however, is exhausted, and, his wings failing him, the 
bold pair are dashed to earth. 

The similes in this account regarding the appearance of the receding earth 
and sea are very striking. 

The tale of Adapa, son of Ea, god of the deep, relates how the young deity 
broke the wings of the South Wind which had disturbed him in his fishing. 
The wrathful summons to the youth to appear before Anu and answer for his 
crime, and the politic advice of Ea to his son, by means of which the anger of 
Anu was appeased, are the chief features of the story. 

This tablet, Dr. Harper informs us, does not belong, like most of the other 
legends, to the library of ASurbanipal (669-625 B.C.), but forms part of the 
ΕἸ Amarna collection, so that its date would probably be about nine hundred 
years before Asurbanipal. 

The occurrence in the Etana legend of the plural of ἐρράγη ‘bird,’ i¢gdréts, 
is a valuable addition to Assyrian forms (p. 400). J¢gd@ru must now be added 
to the list of nouns with masc. sing. ending and fem. pl. formation; cf. xarrdénz, 
tuddu, néru, etc. 

Harper considers maglabu a sort of patru ‘or dagger’ (p. 435). The 
actual meaning, however, of the stem gud/ubu is not clear. That it does not 
mean ‘shear,’ as some have thought, seems evident. Haupt in Beitr. I, p. 15, 
translated it by ‘castrate,’ and accordingly explained nayladu as an instrument 
for castration (I, p. 8). Meissner (Altbab. Privatrecht, p. 152) believes that 
gullubu means ‘make a mark’ and is applicable to the marking of slaves or 
adopted children. Following this idea, zag/adu would be an instrument used 
for this purpose. The idea of ‘cutting’ seems to underly the stem gud/ubu, but 
it is probable, in spite of the comparison in II R. 24, n. 2, 60d, that naglabu 
was not absolutely synonymous with the general term patru, This is indicated, 
too, by the usage in Harper’s passage, where the nd} patri are mentioned with 
nds naglabi. 


Dr. Martin Jager again appears as a contributor, presenting a very welcome 
study of eighteen proverbs in Sumerian and Assyrian, the text of which is 
published II R. 16 (Beitrage, II, pp. 274-305). Jager assigns this copy to the 
Sargonide period, and classes the contents among the grammatical texts which 
were prepared by Babylonians for the purpose of learning Sumerian. These 
sentences are, of course, valuable because of the light which they throw on 
Babylonian thought, but, as Jager points out, they possess an especial interest 
in showing us a sort of proverbial poetry hitherto unknown in Babylonian. 

Assyriologists will await with interest Jager’s promised work on the Sumero- 
Akkadian question, as his position in this matter is not very clear. He claims 
to agree in the main with Halevy, believing that almost all the formative 
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elements of Sumerian show a Semitic origin, but at the same time retains the 
expression ‘Akkadian and Sumerian language.’ This apparent inconsistency 
he promises to explain in his new work. 

The following points in Jager’s article are important: the definite establish- 
ment of mf or mé as interr. pron. ‘who’ (p. 277) and the comparison of the 
Assyrian mannu inamdin, literally ‘who will give?’ viz. ‘O that!’ and the 
Hebrew  Ὦ (p. 279). 

In the extremely difficult proverbial poem (translated No. 3, p. 280) Jager 
has found an ingenious solution for the last few lines, by his change of -ma 
(in 1. 70) to the negative particle μΖ before inma3i ressu. He translates: ‘lifts 
not again his head.’ It would have been possible, however, retaining -ma in 
accordance with a suggestion of Prof. Haupt, to translate inmadi ressu ‘his 
poverty increased,’ explaining ress« ‘his poverty’ as a cognate of Hebrew 
WT ‘poor.’ 

Jager’s derivation of duéétu ‘hunger, food,’ from the stem 71}’3, instead of, 
with Haupt (Beitrage, I 18), from 1712, deserves attention (p. 288). An excel- 
lent point is the distinction (p. 293) between atts ‘year’ and Jattes ‘hour.’ 

It may be mentioned in connection with Jager’s discussion of the Umiaut of 
atozunder the influence of preceding # (p. 295) in forms like ziggurit for 
ziggurat, that this change was probably due to the pronunciation of the # as 4, 
which tended to produce Umiaut in a neighboring vowel. 

The derivation of manda from ma’du ‘numerous’ (p. 300, note) was already 
mentioned by Hagen (Beitrage, II 231). The translation of Ummdn-manda 
by ‘great horde’ seems undoubtedly the best. 


With the exception of J. A. Knudtzon’s brief remarks on the text of Layard, 
17, 18 (pp. 306-11), and Prof. W. Muss-Arnolt’s sketch and bibliography of 
Jules Oppert (pp. 522-56), the other articles of this number are of a general 
Semitic character. 


The work of Fritz Hommel (II, pp. 342-58) on the relationship of Old 
Egyptian with Semitic is full of interest, and his comparison of the various 
grammatical forms of Egyptian seems to show clearly the close connection of 
that language with the Semitic branch. A somewhat fuller article by Adolf 
Erman on the same subject, embodying both grammatical and lexicographical 
comparisons between Egyptian and Semitic, has since appeared (ZDMG 46, 
93-129). It seems evident, for example, that the Egyptian perfect tense 
explained by Hommel (p. 343) contains the same conjugational forms as those 
in Semitic. The imperfect, also, with the prefix ¢ seems to be represented, 
and, what is still more striking, forms are found with prefixed 7 and pronominal 
sufixes; thus, Egypt. z-rx-# would be equivalent to a Semitic form like 
ia-kabula-ta (p. 346). This appears to indicate that the Sem. ia is really not 
a pronominal element of the 3d sing., but simply a sign of the imperf., which 
was originally inflected like the perfect with suffixes. The resemblance 
between Egypt. and Sem. in the pronouns and possessive suffixes is equally 
noticeable, and it is interesting to observe that Assyro-Babylonian is the Semitic 
dialect nearest akin to the Egyptian. Hommel offers, in explanation of this 
fact, two possible hypotheses. Either Bab. and Egypt. form together a distinct 
Semitic branch, a daughter of the common primitive language, or Egypt. was 
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originally a dialect of the old North-Bab. Semitic, and a sister of the later 
Assyro-Babylonian. If either of these ideas be followed, the theory must be 
abandoned that Egypt. belongs toa‘ Hamitic’ branch distinct from but closely 
allied to Semitic. 


This brings us to the discussion of the so-called Hamitic languages of East 
Africa by Ε΄ Pretorius (11 312-41). His opinion regarding the original rela- 
tionship of Semitic and Hamitic is directly opposed to that of Hommel. 
According to the latter the Berber idioms of Africa are mixed languages with 
a basis of Egyptian grammar, while the so-called Ethiopic group (including 
Bedscha) consists of languages. which contain an Elamitic substratum with 
Semitic grammar and an African vocabulary (II, p. 354, n. 3. The original 
Semitic character of this latter group, however, which is credited by scholars 
with six languages, cannot, according to Pretorius, be proved. He is only 
prepared to admit the possibility that, from the very earliest times, even two 
thousand years before the immigration of the Semitic Ethiopians, a strong 
Semitic influence may have been brought to bear on the East African dialects, 
and it is extremely interesting to note, in connection with this, that these 
traces of Semitic influence are not exclusively of an Ethiopic character, but 
present some common Semitic peculiarities (p. 321). 

Pretorius believes, on the other hand, that the Ethiopic-Semitic languages 
were very strongly influenced, in their turn, both in grammar and lexicon, by 
the native dialects. 

The matter seems as yet to be open to discussion, for, as the author points 
out, scholars are not at present in a position even to compare the linguistic 
material. The treatise promised by Dr. Hommel on this subject (1. c., p. 355) 
will therefore certainly be of general philological interest. 

The first part of Pretorius’ article is devoted to a bibliographical statement 
of the work already done in this field since 1840. The last sections (pp. 320- 
41) he has reserved for the philological treatment of the group, comparing the 
various dialects with the Ethiopic and with each other. 


The last article to be mentioned is that of F. Philippi on Semitic verbal and 
nominal formation (II, pp. 359-89), which is really an answer to Barth’s 
defence of his own work on the same subject against Philippi’s earlier 
criticism. The author is quite right in objecting in many points to Barth’s 
method, and especially to his disregard of the force of analogy in Semitic. 


It may certainly be said that the Beitrage zur Assyriologie embodies most 
complete grammatical, text-critical and comparative philological material in 
the special field of Assyro-Babylonian, and is also a valuable aid to all 
branches of Semitic learning. The journal has now become a necessity to 
the ever-growing science of Assyriology, and it is to be hoped will appear with 
the same regularity in the future as has been the case since its establishment. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CiTY oF Naw York. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 
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ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EuGEn KOLBING, Heilbronn. 


XVI Band, 1892. 


I.—W. Wetz, The Inner Relations between Shakespeare’s Macbeth and his - 
Dramas of Royalty. This is a comparison of Macbeth with Richard III, 
Henry IV, and King John, with reference to the retribution which overtakes 
the usurper. Shakespeare is a ‘preacher of repentance,’ to use an expression 
of Goethe’s. His method is that outlined by Goethe in many places, as, for 
example, in Dichtung und Wahrheit, Bk. 13: ‘‘ The true representation has no 
didactic aim. It neither approves nor censures, but, through unfolding the 
sentiments and actions in their true sequence, illuminates and instructs them.” 
In these tragedies of usurpation, whatever differences there may be in the 
elaboration of the problem, it is at bottom the same, and Shakespeare's 
conception and treatment of it is essentially uniform. The retribution 
consists partly in the growing strength of the antagonisms aroused, and partly 
in the growing terrors of the guilty conscience; in other words, is partly 
external and partly internal. On the one hand, fear and suspicion dog the 
footsteps of the usurper, and both tend to make him cruel and unjust. By his 
cruelty and injustice his subjects feel themselves absolved from their loyalty, 
and by the example of his successful rebellion they are encouraged to rebel in 
their turn. Hence civil discord while the tyrant rules, and instant adhesion 
to the avenging rival. On the other hand, conscience begins to trouble the 
usurper from the moment of the commission of his crime, and his torment 
constantly increases until the loss of his crown, and even of his life, becomes 
a welcome relief from anguish. Every step of both processes is illustrated in 
the tragedy of Macbeth. In Richard III the historic downfall is as complete, 
while the pangs of conscience are not so fully depicted; but neither in this 
nor in King John and Henry IV are the latter absent, though the manner in 
which they disclose themselves differs with the play. It appears from As You 
Like It that Shakespeare’s thoughts were much occupied with usurpation and 
its consequences, since even in this, one of the lightest and airiest of his 
comedies, it occupies the background. Accordingly we find that he modifies 
the chronicle histories that he adapts in order to isolate this problem and treat 
it in its broad, typical features. So far as he has done this his plays become 
true dramas, instead of remaining mere spectacular or epic presentations of 
traditional English history. Shakespeare has but one epic hero, ever confident 
and joyful whatever may oppose, and that is Henry V; if it is the characteristic 
of the tragic hero to suffer, then those who have been mentioned answer in so 
far to the definition. Finally, the epic deals with outward events, the drama 
with psychology; and here again we have a criterion to apply in the case of 
Shakespeare’s adaptations from the chronicle histories. 


R. Ackermann, Studies in Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. The German 
commentator on Alastor, Epipsychidion, Adonais and Hellas (see Engl. Stud. 
16. 413) here considers the relation of Shelley’s drama to its Aeschylean 
prototype, and traces some of his more striking expressions to their sources. 
Thus Shelley's ‘Gorgon, Chimaera’ (1. 346) goes back to Milton, and his 
‘cave’ and ‘cavern’ (3. 3) possibly to the nuptial bower of Eve in Paradise 
Lost, though perhaps they are rather the renderings of Shelley’s own impres- 
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sions of the Baths of Caracalla. Hesiod furnished him with some of his 
elemental conceptions and with the name of Ione (Theog. 255), and Herodotus 
with Asia as the wife of Prometheus, though she already occurs in Hesiod as 
the daughter of Oceanus and Thetis. Demogorgon, a word which Littré in 
his dictionary supposes to be original with Shelley, goes back to Paradise Lost 
(2. 964), to the Fairy Queen (1. 5. 22), to Marlowe’s Faust, Greene’s Friar 
Bacon and History of Orlando Furioso, to Leo Hebraeus, the Italian Neopla- 
tonist (1502), to Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum, and eventually to the scho- 
liasts on Lucan’s Pharsalia (6. 497 and 744). It is to be regretted that Miss 
Vida Ὁ. Scudder did not utilize this article in her suggestive and, in the main, 
commendable edition of the Prometheus Unbound. 


W. Sattler, Zur Englischen Grammatik, VII. 


A. Wiirzner, A Decree of the Austrian Ministry of Education concerning 
Written Exercises in Modern Languages in the Scientific Schools (Realschulen),. 


The Book Notices include a review of Hessels’ Eighth-Century Latin- 
Anglo-Saxon Glossary, one of Mullenhoff’s Beowulf, of Anne L. Leonhard’s 
Two Middle English Stories from Hell, and of Fliigel’s and Muret’s English- 
German Dictionaries, besides a number of other works of minor importance. 
The review of Milllenhoff is by Sarrazin, and emphasizes his theory of the 
Scandinavian origin of the whole Beowulf legend, of the derivation of Θώρτυα, 
Béow- from the ON. Bodvarr = * BaSu-(h)arir, and of the period of the appro- 
priation by the English of the Northern story as between 700 and 800 A. D. 
His illustrations of the similarity between Old Norse and Old English poetry 
in respect to style, vocabulary, and phraseology are deserving of attention. 


The department of Miscellanea is more interesting than usual. F. Lauchert 
has a long article on the English Hymns to the Virgin in the Thirteenth 
Century, from which much can be learned. F.Jentsch considers the Sources of 
the Middle English Romance, Richard Coeur de Lion. There follow a number 
of smaller papers, and finally an obituary notice of Alexander J. Ellis, the 
English phonetist. In the latter is contained part of an autobiographical 
sketch, from which I quote two or three passages illustrative-of Ellis’s views 
concerning the educational process to which he was subjected: “From my’ 
eighth to my twelfth year I attended a large classical private school. My 
time was mainly devoted to Latin; there was little Greek and still less 
English.... The next three years and a half of my life were spent at Shrews- 
bury School.... Here again were Latin and Greek, with a weeny bit of 
English in shape of themes during half a year,... I passed on to Eton for 
three years longer, under Dr. Keate, a mere classicist. Here Latin and Greek 
alone formed the course. I had some difficulty in being allowed to take 
lessons in mathematics from a Cambridge man in overtime. They have 
changed this now, and admit mathematics into the curriculum, I believe. 
French, Italian and German were ‘extras,’ not much cultivated.... I was 
now half a year with a private tutor, and resumed English themes, but gave 
almost my whole time to Latin and Greek, with a flavor of mathematics. 
Cambridge now loomed, and there a choice was offered—all mathematics, or a 
mixture of mathematics and classics. I chose the mixture. At present classics 
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may be swallowed almost pure. The professorial lectures were quite optional, 
and felt to be nuisances to ‘reading men.’ Hence it was no wonder that I 
knew nothing of the chemical, botanical, medical, and even the modern history 
courses. Law and theology were never thought of, being mere specialties; 
the physical lectures I attended for mathematical reasons—they were almost 
entirely confined to physical optics. Now is not this asad tale? For fifteen 
or sixteen years my life was given over principally to dead languages, with a 
little abstract mathematics. I am certain that when I took my degree, in 1837, 
I was totally ignorant of science proper, though I had some notion of mathe- 
matics; and my knowledge of those dead languages, over which I had spent 
80 Many years, was very small, poor and inaccurate. Yet I believe I was far 
above the average run. I had already done my school-work well, and I think 
got out of it as much as it was likely to give, and I took a fair place in both 
Triposes. <A year after I took my degree I was advised to study in Germany, 
and was recommended to reside in Dresden. 1 actually did not know where 
Dresden was. I make this confession because it will show how utterly the 
study of language and mathematics had overshadowed everything. In Dresden 
was fought the greatest battle of the first Napoleon, which decided his fate 
more than that of Leipzig, yet I knew nothing of it—that is, nothing of modern 
history, of modern geography, of modern politics. Many years afterwards I 
availed myself of the privileges given to the amateurs at the University of 
Edinburgh to learn a little chemistry and practical physics. I was turned out 
on the world, after a finished classical school, private school, private tutor, and 
university education, with nothing but a very disjointed examinational knowl- 
edge of mathematics, a supreme ignorance of language as language, and a very 
insufficient of translating, a still less adequate of writing, and a totally non- 
existent speaking mastery over Latin and Greek. My French, excruciatingly 
horrible when I left school, had been a little smoothed down by a long vaca- 
tion in Paris, but that was a direct setting-at-nought of usual custom. As for 
German, I had not attempted that till after I had taken my degree. Have I 
not a right to complain that my masters did not know how to lead a willing, 
industrious boy into better paths—did not even know how to make him under- 
stand the country in which they placed him?” 


II.—M. Kaluza, Strophic Division in the Purely Alliterative Middle English 
Poetry. Strophic arrangement is most easily shown in The Wars of Alexander 
(EETS. ES 47). In this the number of lines to the strophe is 24, though to 
reach this result certain emendations and omissions are necessary. In Crouned 
Kinge the strophes are of 16 lines each; in De Erkenwalde of 16; in Cheve- 
lere Assigne the number is doubtful; in The Sege of Jerusalem it is 36; in 
Patience 24; in Pearl 60; in Cleanness 60; in Morte Arthure it is doubtful. 
Only occasionally do quatrains seem to occur in the remaining purely allitera- 
tive poems, such as William of Palerne, Destruction of Troy, Piers Plowman, 
Richard the Redeles, etc. Strophes of four or eight lines are sometimes found 
in poems which rime only in couplets, being recognized by divisions in the 
sense; so in the translation of the Psalms, De Muliere Samaritana, On God 
Ureisun of Oure Lefdi, Poema Morale, and Passion (OE. Miscellany). 


E. H. Ὁ. Oliphant, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, IIT. 
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P. Holzhausen, Dryden’s Heroic Drama. This is a continuation from vol. 
14 of Englische Studien (see A. J. P. 13. 108), and in it he treats the following 
topics: The Action; The Delineation of Morals; Prologues and Epilogues, 
Prefaces and Dedications; The Dialogue (Style, Diction, Language); Metre. 
In conclusion he sums up the results to which his inquiries have led him: 
“Notwithstanding many successful scenes, many brilliant dialogues, unusual 
ease and elegance of language, and, in one word, many external merits, the 
poet’s heroic drama is a failure in every essential respect—in the plan and 
construction of the fable, in complication and resolution, in ‘motivation’ and 
characterization. It is a failure because of its adherence to the mediaeval 
romances of chivalry and the French romances, because of the introduction 
and one-sided treatment of the motives of love and honor, which are fatal to 
all dramatic life, because of the poet’s straining after the applause of the great 
and the acclamations of an empty-headed and degenerate rabble, and, not 
least of all, because Dryden was not a genuine, born dramatist. 

“Are the heroic dramas less interesting on this account, quite apart from 
their surpassing interest for the history of culture and manners? The scientist, 
and particularly the physician, is no Jess interested in the apparently abnormal, 
the morbid, than in the normal. Just so in the history of art and culture an 
extraordinary interest is excited by those minds which, though highly gifted, 
have been unable to create anything classical, whether because their age was 
not yet in possession of a complete theory of art, or because they were hindered 
by the profligate life they led, or by outward and inward misfortune, from 
exalting themselves and their productions up to the height of the ideal, or, 
finally, because they allowed themselves to be entrapped by theories, or 
diverted by their education and models into paths from which their genius 
should have interdicted them. Hence our interest in persons like Peele, 
Greene and Marlowe, like Otway and Lee, like Gryphius and Lohenstein, like 
Lenz and Klinger, like Zacharias Werner, like Grabbe and Hebbel. Hence, 
too, our interest in Dryden as dramatist. He who would write the pathology 
of the drama could best study the distempers of the heroic drama in Dryden. 

ἜΤ have already frequently alluded to the circumstance that Dryden gave 
himself commendable trouble in his later years to cure his heroic malady (if 
the expression may be pardoned). In certain respects he fairly reversed his 
earlier theories in his later dramatic career (after 1676). This is particularly 
manifest in his relations to other poets and schools. If hitherto he had 
imitated the variety of action in the Elizabethan plays while adopting French 
models in his characterization, he now adhered to Shakespeare and Fletcher 
in the drawing of character, but emulated the French with respect to the unity 
of action. His drama has incontestably gained by this exchange, but his 
natural defects as dramatist could of course not be supplied in this way, 
especially when he had already passed the meridian of life.” 


ἊΝ. Swoboda, Mediators in the Struggle over Reform in the Teaching of 
Language. 


In the Book Notices there is a long review of Kélbing’s edition of Arthour 
and Merlin, and shorter ones of Gollancz’s Pearl, Skeat’s Chaucer's Prologue, 
Pollard’s English Miracle Plays, Crane’s Jacques de Vitry’s Exempla, Rose’s 
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Syntax in Cynewulf’s Crist. From the review of Crane’s book by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith I quote: ‘ English readers have had no such convenient means 
of learning the general scope of Jacques de Vitry’s life and labors, so far as 
they are known, as Professor Crane now puts before them. He takes as the 
basis of his sketch F. L. Matzner’s dissertation of 1863, filling it in from his 
own wide reading, and accompanies all by bibliographic notes which are 
valuable for those who desire to pursue the subject further.... Proofs of his 
(de Vitry’s) gifts among all kinds of people have come down to us in four 
collections of his sermons. These have been known to biographers, but it 
was only in 1861 that K. Goedeke, for the first time in modern days, called 
attention to the exempila of Jacques de Vitry. But even he did not know that 
they form a special characteristic of the prelate’s Sermones vulgares, viz. anec- 
dote and tale introduced in great abundance by the preacher for the illumina- 
tion of his matter; and it is to Lecoy de la Marche, in 1868, that we owe the 
first clear account of the history of these exempla.... A valuable feature of 
Prof. Crane’s work is the short analysis of each story; these abstracts, with 
notes giving numerous references and parallels found in other sources, make 
up more than a third of the volume.” 


The Miscellanea is wanting. 


ITI.—O. Lengert, The Scottish Romance, Roswall and Lillian. Text and 
notes. 


E. Koeppel, Contributions to the History of the Elizabethan Drama. Valu- 
able notes on Gorboduc, Soliman and Perseda, Tamburlaine, Titus Andronicus, 
and The Merchant of Venice. Koeppel finds the source, or one of the principal 
sources, of Titus Andronicus in Bandello, the 21st novel of the 3d volume. 
Bandello refers to a Latin version by Pontanus; the story also occurs in 
Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, and an English ballad on the subject is 
found in the Roxburghe Ballads (2. 339-47). 


R. Thum, Notes on Macaulay’s History, VIII. Continued from Engl. 
Studien, vol. 15 (see A. J. P. 13. 253). 


The Book Notices review Skeat’s Principles of English Etymology, Calla- 
way’s Absolute Participle in Anglo-Saxon, Schipper’s English Prosody, Part 11, 
Sommer’s Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, vol. III, Bennewitz’s Congreve and 
Moliére, Ackermann’s Sources, Models, and Materials of Shelley’s Poetical 
Works (Alastor, Epipsychidion, Adonais, Hellas), and a number of less 
important productions. 


The Miscellanea contains Contributions to the Exegesis and Textual 
Criticism of Old and Middle English Documents, IV, by F. Holthausen ; 
this instalment is on The Story of Genesis and Exodus. F. Kluge has a note 
on Fitela. Other noticeable papers in this part are: Unexplained Allusions 
and Quotations in Macaulay’s Essays, by A. Fels; On Shakespeare's King 
Henry IV, by E. Kélbing; On the Material of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, by 
L. Frankel; and Byron as an Imitator of Thomson, by G. Sarrazin. Some of 
the parallels between Childe Harold and the Castle of Indolence are striking, 
and have not hitherto been noticed, so far as I am aware. . 

ALBERT 5. COOK. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Dr. RICHARD WAGNER has turned his attention from the articular infinitive 
(see A. J. P. VIII 331, IX 254) to the imperative infinitive, and, as his work is 
too valuable to disappear among the host of ‘programmes,’ I will at least 
indicate the results of his careful investigation, which is contained in the 
Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Programm des Fridericianum su Schwerin t. M., 
1Sgo-91. Dr. Wagner shows that the floruit of this construction is to be found 
in Homer, Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. After this time it begins to 
decline, and declines rapidly. It is but a shadow of its former self in the age 
of elegy and melos, but a dream of a shadow in the drama and in prose. In 
one sphere, however, it has held its own, and Dr. Wagner maintains that the 
imperative infinitive in legal language does not necessarily depend on the leading 
verb, and that it abides in Attic decrees with the same right that it abides in 
the Works and Days of Hesiod. As for its differentiation from the imperative, 
Dr. Wagner contends that it is a future imperative and a close parallel to the 
long future in Latin. Of course, all imperatives are in a sense future, and the 
imperative which is good for all time is good for the future as well. But 
according to Dr. Wagner the imperative infinitive is rare in the meaning of a 
universal imperative, except in the second person, in which it has the field to 
itself. 

The great function of the imperative infinitive, it seems, is to be found in 
prescriptions, commissions, warnings, and the like, which are to take effect 
after an inferval of time or under certain contingencies. Unfortunately, this 
signification is obscured by a number of occurrences, in which Dr. Wagner 
himself cannot recognize anything more than a certain intensity, a certain 
energy ; and intensity and energy, like ‘ vivid,’ ‘ more vivid,’ * most vivid,’ cannot 
be brought to a satisfactory test; and the fulness of the form μάχεσθαι for 
μάχεσθε or μάχου may have more to do with the feeling than anything else. 

As to the way in which the infinitive became an imperative, Wagner does 
not agree with those who consider that the infinitive has been degraded to an 
indefinite form of the verb, and who compare the imperative infinitive with 
the syntax of the German nursery. The dative-locative meaning had not died 
the death when it was informed with imperative sense. μάχεσθαι means ‘zum 
Kampfe,’ as we should say, ‘Toarms.’ Now,a word has been said elsewhere as 
to the survival of the dative-locative in Greek (Trans. of the Am. Phil. Ass- 
1878, p. 7), if that can be called survival that does not rise even to the dignity 
of subconsciousness. All the so-called exceptional constructions of the infini- 
tive are more readily explained from the dative-locative than from the 
accusative origin, although the dative ‘for which’ and the accusative of the 
object effected meet. How far a case can be dead and yet live is a hard ques- 
tion. How fara case can be alive and yet die we can see from the behavior 
of our so-called Engl. inf. with the sign fo, which is dead as the subject of the 
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verb and yet lives as the object of the verb, which takes an additional prepo- 
sition for with the placidity of a corpse and yet revives to protest against 
such experiments as ‘could save the son of Thetis from to die’ (Spenser) 
and ‘wythout to make any noyse’ (Caxton). As an object the English 
infinitive has considerable imperative vitality and often presents a curious 
parallel to a Greek construction, which is not treated very generously in 
Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses. I mean the construction of the imperative 
infinitive in the relative sentence. Nothing is more common in English than 
the insertion of a proviso in the form of an infinitive— six of which to be ten 
feet long,’ ‘the winner to spend five shillings’ (Dickens)—and the effect of 
this proviso is clearly imperative. In his section on this subject (756 of the 
new ed.) Professor Goodwin defends the εἶναι of Dem. 23, 26 by the ἐξεῖναι of 
Cod. 2 in 20,158. He need not have gone so far afield, and if he had read 
further in the Aristocratea he would have found two more examples of the 
same inf., §§53, 60, and there are two in 36, 25, and yet another in 38,5. The 
imperative force of the inf. survives even in the articular infinitive (Trans, 
A. P.A.,loc., p. 11; cf. A. J. P. Il 473; Justin Martyr, Apol. I 3, 9), and the 
negative of the inf. is, to begin with, an imperative negative. The object of 
thought began by being an object of will, and there is no impassable gulf 
fixed between the μή of the will and the conceptional “4, as some scholars 
seem to think (A. J. P. XII 520). 


The two great discoveries of recent times—the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία and the 
Mimes of Herondas—have not lost a jot of their interest, and these two docu- 
ments of antique life will continue to occupy the qualified and the unqualified 
for years to come, to the bewilderment of the slow quarterlies that cannot 
afford to register combinations and hariolations which the authors themselves 
will be glad to withdraw before a month is out. ‘wo contributions, however, 
must be noticed as distinctly valuable. Mr. SANDys’s ed. of the Athenian 
Constitution (Macmillan & Co.) and Professor Crusius’s Untersuchungen su 
den Mimiamben des Herondas (Teubner). Mr. Sanvys’s ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία will 
be universally welcome not only as a storehouse of the best results of the work 
thus far done on text and commentary, but as an important contribution to the 
criticism and elucidation of the πολιτεία, Of this work, however, a detailed 
review is promised for an early number of the Journal. 

Crusius’s book on Herondas is what its name implies—not a commentary, 
it is merely material for a commentary; but it is full of life and instruction, 
and gives young philologians an admirable lesson as to the importance of 
possessing a field before undertaking to dominate it. Crusius’s command of the 
varied range postulated by his studies in the Paroemiographi has stood him in 
good stead, and whatever may be thought of his results here and there, the book 
is delightful reading and tempts to comment and extract. I have room for just 
two questions. Why, in writing of Phaselis (p. 39), did Crusius disdain to 
use the familiar passage about the Phaselites, [Dem.] XX XV 1, which is even 
more to the point than Cic. Verr. IV 10, 23, and makes the supposed proverb 
εἰς Φάσηλιν πλεῖν more likely? And is it not a mere fancy to see in the poten- 
tial opt. without ἄν ‘a special energy’ (p. 71)? Apart from dialectic survival, 
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in most cases the omission of ἂν does not denote a special energy on the part 
of the author, but a special laziness on the part of the scribe, sometimes a 
special indolence on the part of the interpreter. 


Dr. BARKER NEWHALL sends to Brief Mention the following correction of 
an error in Allen's translation of Wecklein'’s Prometheus ; 

In Allen’s translation of Wecklein’s Prometheus, the note to 1. 1005 reads: 
‘In entreaty the ancients raised the palms upwards.... This attitude is seen 
in the ‘praying boy” in the Berlin Museum.’ This note stands in Wecklein’s 
second edition, and a similar statement is found in Baumeister's Denkmaler 
(5. v. Gebet), to which the American edition makes reference. Both Allen and 
Baumeister have failed to notice that Furtwangler (Jahrb. des Instit. I 218) 
has shown the arms of this statue to be modern, and, from the evidence of a 
gem and from other monuments, has proved that the ancients in prayer turned 
the palms of their hands owfward, and not inward, as in the Berlin statue. 
Consequently this figure gives a very incorrect idea of the proper attitude, and 
should not be cited as an example. Stengel states the matter correctly in 
Miller's Handbuch (V 3, 58), and cites a Halle dissertation by Vouilliéme 
(‘Quomodo veteres adoraverint, 1887). Daremberg and Saglio and Smith do 
not specify the attitude, but the latter has an illustration, taken from a British 
Museum vase, which shows it correctly (cf. Muller, Pl. IV, figs. 1, 2).” 


Mr. EVELYN ABBOTT’S edition of Herodotus, Books V and VI (New York, 
Macmillan & Co.), is intended for students of Greek history rather than for 
students of Herodotean style, and it would have been better either frankly to 
omit grammatical notes altogether or simply to refer the reader to the standard 
text-books. For instance, when Mr. Abbott reads (VI 133) ἦν μὲν ov δῶσι 
instead of ἣν μή ol δῶσι he justifies his adhesion to the older MSS by a 
reference toc. 9, 20, where we have the far different and far more familiar 
phenomenon of ov with ind. in an εἰ... μὲν, dé sentence. of with subj. 
not preceded by μή is exceedingly rare, and is not to be accounted for by the 
idle note ‘‘ When the negation is more important than the condition there is a 
tendency to substitute οὐ for μή. As if ov were more negative than μή! 
Under μὴ ov with the participle (VI 9) we have another unsatisfactory note 
and a helpless reference to Goodwin (M. and Τ. 818), whose conditional reso- 
lutions of μὴ ov with the participle will not be accepted throughout even by 
those who are satisfied with the conditional formula. And this is all the 
stranger, as Professor Campbell in his Sophocles, which he edited together 
with Mr. Abbott, clearly does not believe in the equivalence of μὴ ov and μή, 
in spite of the despairing tone of his Grammar of Sophocles (p. xli). For on 
O. R. 220 we read that " μὴ ov combines supposition and fact. μή would give 
the hypothesis merely.’ And so far is the conditional formula from satisfying 
Mr. Whitelaw (miscalled Ridgeway, A. J. P. VII τόρ, 4. v.) that he considered 
the relation consecutive, a position which seems to be untenable, The well- 
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known view of Kvicala (ap. Kahner, II 763) seems to be most nearly in accord- 
ance with the facts. μὴ ov with the participle, like μὴ ov with the inf., is an 
incorporated μὴ ov with the subj., and like μὴ ov with subj., carries with it the 
notion of a fear or, at any rate, an apprehension or surmise of the negative. 
This is discernible in the passage under consideration: καταρρώδησαν μὴ ov 
δυνατοὶ γένωνται ὑπερβαλέσθαι καὶ οὕτω obre τὴν Μίλητον οἷοί τε ἔωσι ἐξελεῖν μὴ 
οὐκ ἐόντες ναυκράτορες Kré, οὐκ ἐόντες would be causal, μὴ ἐόντες hypo- 
thetical, while μὴ οὐκ ἐόντες presents a pressing problem in which the feelings 
are involved. And so in all the other passages cited in my mutilated article 
in L. and S. and in Goodwin, 1.c. The incorporation of the interrogative 
guin in Latin is a close parallel, the guz- in guin questioning very much as μή 
does. The difference between the theoretical condition propounded by uf 
and the practical problem dealt with by μὴ ov comes out very prettily in the 
passage referred to in this Journal (1. c.), viz. Philemon, fr. 83 (IV 30, Mein.; 
II 533, Kock): 


ὦ Κλέων, παῦσαι φλυαρῶν" av ὀκνῆὴς τὸ μανθάνειν 
ἀνεπικούρητον σεαυτοῦ τὸν Biov λήσεις ποιῶν. 

οἶτε γὰρ καναγός, ἂν μὴ γῆς λάβηται φερόμενος, 

οὗποτ᾽ ἂν σώσειεν αὑτὸν οὗτ' ἀνὴρ πένης γεγὼς 

μὴ οὗ τέχνην μαθὼν δύναιτ᾽ ἂν ἀσφαλῶς ζῆν τὸν βίον, 


Compare also the δεινὸν μὴ χρᾶσθαι and the (δεινὸν) μὴ οὗ λαβεῖν of Herod. 1, 
187, in which the former remains a theory and the latter results in practice. 
But enough of the downtrodden negatives. Much more interesting and 
important is what Mr. Abbott has to tell us of the downtrodden Greek tyrants, 
To one who comes fresh from Mr. Freeman’s girdings at these poor creatures, 
Mr. Abbott’s sensible excursus (X) on the same subject (V 92) is especially re- 
freshing. True, the conclusion is not startling, and any one with an historical 
mind might have said in advance: ‘Whether tyrants are blamed or whether 
they are praised, we must be cautious in believing what is said about them.” 
But even this commonplace is better than foaming at the mouth. ‘‘Le sens 
historique,” says Perrot, ‘‘n’a pas de pire ennemi que le goiit de la phrase.” 


A word in commendation of Justus P&rTHEs’ pocket Aié/as Antiguus (New 
York, B. Westermann), which the editor, VAN KAMPEN, did not live to see 
published. Clear and convenient, it is a welcome companion to the student 
of ancient history and ancient literature. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, February, 1893. 


Dear Professor Gildersieeve -—In a note on p. 420 of your vol. XIII, I am 
quoted as holding that the aorist and perfect tenses are “older” than the 
imperfect. But the word o/derin the passage referred to is an error of the 
press for other, as it stood correctly in the first edition of the work quoted 


from (Skt. Gr. §779a). Yours truly, 
W. Ὁ. WHITNEY. 


In the note on the first page of this number I overlooked SV. adadista. 
Epic dtéharas and the still later ajtjahat should have been mentioned also; 
although these two forms, on account of their‘lateness, are without significance 
as regards the mutual relation of present and aoristic reduplication. 

E. W. HOopKINs. 
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L—THE SATURNIAN METRE. 
FirsT PAPER. 


The appearance in this year (1892) of two treatises on the 
Saturnian Metre—one by Reichardt, in the Jahrbiicher fiir klass- 
ische Philologie (Suppl.), XIX, declaring it to be quantitative; 
the other by Westphal, in his Allgemeine Metrik, taking for 
granted its accentual nature—seems to indicate that this much- 
debated question is as far from settlement as ever. Nor can this 
surprise any one who has examined the arguments used by the 
rival theorists, so little agreement is there about the most elemen- 
tary facts. The Quantitative party, on the one hand, scan the 
Saturnian lines with some quantities, 6. g. Lucium, ttaque, which 
the others refuse to admit; the Accentual party, on the other, 
operate with accentuations like f7)mdérium (with secondary accent 
on first, main accent on second syllable), plérigu(e) démnes, which 
equally fail to command universal acceptance. And yet, if we 
reflect that the writers of these Saturnian lines, Livius Andronicus, 
Naevius, and the rest, have left behind as many lines in other 
metres (iambic, trochaic, etc.), the laws of which we do know, 
and the quantity, perhaps even the accentuation, of whose words 
we can easily determine, it seems strange that there should be 
room for disagreement on these simple facts of early prosody. 
We can hardly suppose a writer to have given the same words, 
when used in Saturnian lines, an entirely different quantity and 
accent from their quantity and accent in his other metrical com- 
᾿ positions, or in the poems of contemporary writers. No doubt 
there is such a thing in the poetry of all nations as the use, occa- 
sional or constant, of artificial pronunciations, of which our pro- 
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nunciation of the noun ‘wind’ in poetry, so as to rhyme with ‘find,’ 
is a good example; but a still better, the recognition in contem- 
porary French poetry of the ‘e muet’ which ceased to be pro- 
nounced in ordinary conversation as far back as the 16th or 17th 
century. Similarly Irish poets of the Middle Irish period allow 
an aspirated letter (say #4) to alliterate with the unaspirated form 
(¢), herein imitating, as we may judge, the practice of the older 
writers of a period when the aspiration of the letter ¢ had not come 
into vogue; and in later Greek epics the digamma seems to be 
recalled to life. But though this practice may have prevailed to 
a limited extent in Saturnian versification, this cannot disprove 
the self-evident proposition that the prosody of words in Saturnians 
must be, in the main, the same as that of the same words in 
contemporary iambic, trochaic and hexameter lines, even though 
we make the additional reservation that the dialogue verses of 
the drama (both comedy and tragedy) must have more closely 
reflected the ordinary usage of everyday speech than verses of 
more elevated species of composition, by which I mean as well 
Saturnian as Dactylic verses, when either metre was used for 
epic poetry, epitaphs, or dedicatory inscriptions. One example 
of this difference will suffice. A short vowel in the prosody of 
the dramatists is not lengthened by ‘position’ before a mute and 
liquid, 6. g. ducro, pdtrt, never lucro, patri, though we can see 
that the syllable was treated as something more than a mere short 
syllable, from the fact that, in such words, the final long vowel 
was never shortened by the ‘brevis brevians’ law, e. g. never 
lucré, patri, like puté, pati (Journ. Phil. X XI). In other than 
dramatic poetry, however, the lengthening is allowed, 6. g. δες 
ruficare, Ennius, Ann. 233 M.,a lengthening which the shifting 
of the accent to the second syllable in Vulgar Latin forms of words 
like ¢enedrae (Span. tintedlas, etc., point to Vulg. Lat. Zenébrae) 
shows to have been a feature of Latin phonetics, and not a mere 
imitation of the Greek usage. If allowed in the dactylic epic of 
Ennius, it would probably be allowed in Saturnian poetry also. 
(See below on v. 100 infégram.) 

The quantity of the words which occur in the extant Saturnian 
lines can easily be fixed by reference to the dramas of Plautus and 
Terence, not to speak of the fragments of Early Latin poetry 
preserved for us by Nonius Marcellus and other grammarians. 
Can we say as much for the accentuation of these words? I think 
we can. Recent investigation has not merely confirmed Ritschl’s 
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famous thesis that the quantitative metre of Plautus and Terence 
showed a great regard for the accentuation of words (cum{quanti- 
tatis severitate summa accentus observationem, quoad ejus fieri 
posset, conciliatam esse), but has gone far to prove that the 
metrical ictus, or ‘beats,’ of dramatic lines coincide more closely 
with the ordinary accentuation of the Latin sentence than even 
Ritschl himself contemplated. Plautus and Terence never allow 
a metrical ictus like genéva, Terence never one like fectéra 
(Plautus allows this only seldom, and under definite conditions) ; 
both writers, when they let a spondee take the place of an iambus 
or a trochee in those feet of iambic or trochaic lines from which 
spondees are excluded by the Greek comedians,’ never permit 
the metrical ictus of such a spondee to clash with the natural 
accent of the word, allowing, for example, a line like 


uin cOmmatémus? tuam ego ducam et ti meam? 
but not a line like 
uin cOmmuéén? uin tiam ego ducam et ti meam? 


Their regard for what is called the sentence-accent, the subordi- 
nation of unimportant, or enclitic, to the accented words of the 
sentence, is shown partly by the fact, to which Ritschl called 
attention, that the minor words of the sentence, the words we 
omit nowadays in writing telegrams, lack, as a rule, the metrical 
ictus. I indicate them by italics in this example: 
: rogat 
ut ceat possidére kane nomen fdbulam, 

where the omission of ui, hanc from the line would cause no injury 
to the sense. It is shown also by the persistent use of certain 
common phrases of everyday life with the same metrical ictus, 
6. g. voliptdés mea (here the shortening also of the second syllable 
indicates that the ordinary accent of this word-group fell on the 
last syllable of voluptas), υοἱ scire (never vol6 scire) va¢é misero 
mihi (not νας misero mtht), where the metrical ictus follows what 
one would naturally imagine the accentuation to be with subordi- 
nation, or enclisis, of possessive pronoun, auxiliary verb and 
personal pronoun. The subordination of the personal pronoun to 
the preposition, seen in so many languages, e. g. Greek πρός με, 
English ‘with him, for him,’ and especially in Old Irish, where it 
has reduced the pronouns to mere suffixes, e. g. for-m ‘on me,’ 


1 And probably in other feet too. (See Skutsch, Forschungen zur Lateinischen 
Grammatik und Metrik, I, p. 156.) 
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for-t ‘on thee,’ is also reflected in Latin dramatic metre, where 
the preposition invariably has the ictus when preceding a mono- 
syllabic unemphatic personal pronoun (invariably, unless the 
pronoun is elided), 6. g. i2 me, in te, apud me, apiid vos, intér se. 
And in general we find the rules of accentuation and enclisis 
which are laid down by the grammarians of the Empire, as well 
as those rules which the analogy of other languages, and the 
phonetic changes of Latin words in the Romance tongues, entitle 
us to infer for Latin, reflected in a singularly faithful manner in 
the metrical cadence of Plautus’ lines. The accentuation, for 
example, of interrogative unde as contrasted with the unstressed 
relative unde, a distinction’ frequently mentioned by the gram- 
marians, and found in all languages, gives evidence of itself in 
Plautine versification, where unde interrog. normally receives the 
verse-ictus, while xzde relative is relegated to the thesis (see 
instances in Skutsch, Forsch. I, pp. 64 sqq.); and facts like these 
may fairly be taken as evidence, if evidence be required, that the 
words which occupied a subordinate position in the Latin sentence 
of the Imperial Age were subordinate also in the time of the 
Early Literature. 

If this regard for the natural accentuation of the word be 
admitted to exist in the versification of Plautus and Terence’ (and 
I fancy its existence is pretty generally accepted, the only diverg- 
ence of opinion being on the extent to which it was allowed to 
prevail), it ought to be possible to determine by reference to these 
dramatists, not only the quantity of the second syllable of a word 
like zfégue, which many supporters of the quantitative theory of 
Saturnians wrongly scan z¢dégze in the line 


itaque postquam est Orcho traditus thesauro, 


but also the accentuation of, let us say, the word-group afiid-vos, 
which Thurneysen, in his excellent treatise, ‘Der Saturnier’ 
(Halle, 1885), the best exposition, in my opinion, of the accentual 
theory, incorrectly accents épud vos in the line 


consol censor aidilis quei fuit apud uos. 


But even if Plautine versification be rigidly excluded from giving 


1For more detailed arguments, as well as for a detailed account of the rules 
of Latin accentuation, so far as we can gather them from the evidence of the 
Latin grammarians, the phonetic changes of words in Romance, and the versi- 
fication of Plautus and Terence, I may be permitted to refer to two articles of 
mine in the Classical Review of 1891, vol. V, pp. 373-7, 402-8, to another in 
the Journ. Phil. XX, pp. 135-58, and to Dr. Skutsch, Forschungen, etc. 
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evidence on questions of accent, we have still the testimony of the 
grammarians (collected by Schoell in the Acta Societatis Philologae 
Lipsiensis, vol. VI, 1876) to fall back upon, as well as the analogy 
of the Teutonic and other languages (see for Teutonic sentence- 
accentuation Kluge in Paul’s Grundriss, I, pp. 344 sqq.), and the 
recent discoveries made by Romance philologists on the accentu- 
ation of Vulgar Latin (see Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der Roman- 
ischen Sprachen, vol. I, chaps. III-IV, Leipz. 1890). 

I propose, then, in this paper to determine, by reference to 
Plautus, Terence and the fragments of Early Latin poetry, the 
quantity and, so far as can be done by the means just mentioned, 
the accentuation of all doubtful words in the extant Saturnian 
lines. Having thus provided as large a number as may be feasible 
of established facts, I shall attempt to deduce from them the actual 
nature of Saturnian verse. 

It may be as well to begin with a frank confession that I believe 
it to be impossible, with the means at present at our disposal, to 
determine with certainty all the laws and by-laws which governed 
this primitive metre. If we consider that it is only the other day 
that Early Teutonic poetry, of which we have thousands of lines 
preserved, has yielded up the secrets of its metre, and that even 
yet there is a good deal of disagreement about several of its 
essential points, we can hardly expect to attain to as much, or 
half as much, certainty about the rules of a poetry like the 
Saturnian, of which we have hardly more than 150 complete lines 
rescued for us from oblivion, generally by the chance quotation of 
some Latin grammarian, and these, with their archaic forms and 
constructions, especially liable to corrupt transmission at the 
hands of mediaeval scribes. For all that, the recent exposition of 
the laws of Early Teutonic metre by Sievers in his Altgermanische 
Metrik, and of Vedic metre by Oldenberg in Hymnen der Rigveda, 
vol. I, chap. I (Berlin, 1888), as well as the enormous additions 
made of late to our knowledge of the metre and prosody of the 
Early Latin epic and dramatic poetry, ought to make it now 
possible to fix, with some amount of assurance, the leading laws 
of this native metre of the ancient Romans, even if the scarcity of 
material prevents us from determining each and every permissible 
variation from the normal type. 
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δι. THE SATURNIAN FRAGMENTS. 


First let us put in evidence this material itself. Havet, in his 
invaluable work, De Saturnio Latinorum Versu (Paris, 1880), has 
collected everything that can possibly be claimed as a vestige of 
Saturnian poetry, including in his collection a large number of 
prose passages, especially of Livy, which give the contents of 
some early prophecy or inscription and are clearly based on 
Saturnian lines. These last are obviously unsuitable for our 
present purpose. After the laws of the metre have once been 
deduced from actual Saturnian lines, it may be possible to extract 
from these prose passages the original verses which they para- 
phrase ; but, for the meantime, so uncertain evidence must be put 
aside. The same applies to those quotations in the grammarians 
which give us only halves of lines; and these fragmentary lines 
are accordingly left alone for the present. The full lines preserved 
to us in poetical form I give in detail, following the order of Havet 
and mentioning in each case the authority for the line and any 
important discrepancies in the MSS. Where Reichardt, the 
latest champion of the quantitative theory, adopts a different 
reading from mine, his reading is recorded, in order that the 
reader may judge for himself how far the text of the MSS requires 
to be altered to suit a quantitative or an accentual scheme. Lines 
whose reading or Saturnian character is more than usually doubtful 
I enclose in brackets. 


I. On Inscriftions.—A. The Epitaphs of the Scipios. 


1. Honc oino ploirume cosentiont R<omai> 
Inscr. R—. Reichardt Romane. 

2. Duonoro optumo fuise uiro, 

3. Luciom Scipione, filios Barbat 
Reichardt fiom. 

4. Consol, censor, aidilis hic fuet apud uos. 
Inscr. fuet a—; cf. v. 10. 

5. Hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe; 

6. Dedet Tempestatebus aide meretod 
Inscr. mereto—. 

vv. 1-6 are the epitaph of L. Corn. Scipio Barbati f., the consul 
of 259 B.C., CIL I 32, c. 200 B.C. (?); see Wolfflin in Rev. de 
Philologie, XIV. With regard to v. 2, which some would 
unnecessarily expand by the addition of the word xzroro (gen. 
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pl.), it is worth remarking that the phrase wir bonorum optimus 
is confirmed by the statement in Livy (29, 14, 8) that this identical 
title was conferred by the senate, in 204 B. C., on P. Scipio Nasica- 
7. Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 
8. Gnaiuod patre prognatus, fortis uir sapiensque, 
9. Quoius forma uirtutei parisuma fuit, 
10. Consol, censor, aidilis quei fuit apud uos, 
11. Taurasia, Cisauna, Samni6 cepit; 
12. Subigit omne Loucanam, opsidesque abdoucsit 


abdoucsit, not abdoucit (so Reichardt), is on the stone. See Wolfflin, 
Rev. de Philologie, XIV. 


vv. 7-12 are the epitaph of L. Corn. Scipio Barbatus, the consul 
of 298 B. C., I 30, c. 200 B. Ὁ. (?). 
13. Quei apice insigne Dialis flaminis gesistei, 
14. Mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia breuia, 
15. Honos, fama, uirtusque, gloria, atque ingenium. 
16. Quibus sei in longa licuiset tibe utier uita, 
17. Facile facteis superases gloriam maiorum. 
18. Qua re lubens te in gremiu, Scipio, recipit 
19. Terra, Publi, prognatum Publio, Corneli. 
vv. 13-19 are probably the epitaph of P. Corn. Scipio Africanus, 
the elder son of the great Africanus, I 33, c. 180 B. C. 
20. Magna sapientia, multasque uirtutes, 
21. Aetate quom parua posidet hoc saxsum. 
22. Quoiei uita defecit, non honos, honore, 
23. Is hic situs, quei nunquam uictus est uirtutei, 
24. Annos gnatus uiginti is |<oc>eis mandatus. 
Inscr. gnatus XX ἐς]. εἷς. Reichardt ἐς diuets. 
25. Ne quairatis honore, quei minus sit mandatus. 
vv. 20-25 are the latest metrical epitaph of a Scipio, I 34, c. 130 
B. C., with the exception of I 38, also c. 130 B. C., which is in 
elegiac verse. 


[Notre.—These epitaphs of the Scipios may be taken to be free 
from irregularities due to want of education and ignorance of 
metre, and from errors of the sculptor, though the use of contem- 
porary spellings of words which are scanned according to their 
archaic and poetical form need excite no surprise. (For acetate 
v. 21 and honc v.1 see the next paper.) At the same time it 
must be allowed that in I 38, the elegiac inscription just men- 
tioned, the second line: progente mi genut, facta patris petiei, 
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must, unless we scan progénie, be regarded as a sculptor’s error 
for progeniem genui. Those who have seen the stone will be 
unwilling to allow that the ζ of mz is a mere mark on the stone 
and not an actual letter. This makes it possible that in the first 
inscription, I 32, /idzos of v. 3 is an error for filiom, whether 
through simple substitution of -s for -# or by a wrong expansion 
of a form /ilio, presumably on the model, as Havet suggests. In 
the first line of I 38 monosyllabic mzezs (later mezs) has parallels 
in Plautus, e. g. Men. 202, and the older writers. It may be as 
well to quote the whole of this elegiac inscription, to enable the 
reader to gauge the amount of technical skill to be expected in 
the Saturnian epitaphs of the family: 


Uirtutes generis mieis moribus accumulaui ; 
Progenie mi genui; facta patris petiei ; 

Maiorum optenui laudem, ut sibei me esse creatum 
Laetentur; stirpem nobilitauit honor.] 


B. Other Inscriptions. 


26. Quod re sua difeidens, aspere afleicta, 

27. Parens timens heic uouit, uoto hoc soluto, 
28. Decuma facta, poloucta, leibereis lubentes 
29. Donu danunt Hercolei maxsume mereto. 

30. Semol te orant se uoti crebro condemnes. 

vv. 26-30 are a votive inscription of the Vertuleii, apparently 
negotiatores, CIL I 1175, c. 150-135 B. C., according to Ritschl. 
The inscription was found at Sora. 

31. Ductu, auspicio, imperioque eius . 

32. Achaia capta, Corinto deleto, 

33. Romam redieit triumphans. ob hasce res bene gestas, 
34. Quod in bello uouerat, hanc aedem et signu . 

45. Herculis Uictoris imperator dedicat. 

Vv. 31-5 are a dedicatory inscription of L. Mummius Achaicus, 

the conqueror of Achaea, CIL I 541, VI 331, 146 Β. Ὁ. 
36. Hoc est factum monumentum Maarco Caicilio. 
27. Hospes, gratum est quom apud meas restitistei seedes. 
38. Bene rem geras et ualeas; dormias sine qura. 

vv. 36-8 = CIL I 1006, c. 130-100 B.C., found by the Via 
Appia. 

39. Gonlegium quod est aciptum aetatei agedaz, 

Inscr. aged—. 
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40. Opiparum ad ueitam quolundam festosque dies, 

41. Quei soueis astutieis opidque Uolgani 

42. Gondecorant saipisume comuiuia loidosque, 

43. Ququei huc dederunt inperatoribus summeis, 

44. Utei sesed lubentes beneiouent optantis. 

vv. 39-44 are part of an inscription found at Falerii, the inscrip- 

tion of a ‘collegium cocorum’ in some settlement of Faliscans in 
Sardinia. See Zvetaieff, Inscr. Ital. Inf., No. 72 a. 


[NoTE.—These four inscriptions are not to be supposed to be 
more regular in their metre than other inscriptions of the kind in 
elegiac or iambic metre. The last inscription especially, which 
occasionally, by the length of its lines, seems to set all laws of the 
Saturnian metre, whether we call it quantitative or accentual, at 
defiance, is presumably not much more metrical than, let us say, 
I 1027 in ‘iambics,’ where the metre is destroyed by certain 
additions, which I bracket, in each line: 


Hospes, resiste, et hoc ad grumum [ad laeuam] aspice, 
Ubei continentur ossa hominis boni, [misericordis, amantis, pauperis]. - 
Rogo te, uiator, monumento huic nil [male feceris]. 


The Saturnians of the dedicatory inscription of Mummius are not 
likely to be better than the hexameters of his other inscription, 
I 542: : 

De decuma uictor tibi Lucius Mummius donum, 

Moribus antiqueis, pro usura hoc dare sese 

Uisum animo suo perfecit, tua pace rogans te 

Cogendei dissoluendei tu ut facilia faxseis, 

Perficias decumam ut faciat uerae rationis, 

Proque hoc atque alieis doneis des digna merenti.]} 


Il. Quoted by Grammarians, etc.—A. From Inscriptions. 


45- Uno complurimae consentiunt gentes 
MSS uno cum (de Fin.), usicum (de Sen.). The latter is clearly an 
attempt at correcting the former, the «#0 of which seems to preserve 
a trace of the original o¢#o (classical sum), acc. sg. Reichardt 
reads: Hunc unum plurimae. 


46. Populi primarium fuisse uirum. 

vv. 45-6 are from the epitaph of Atilius Calatinus, consul 258 
B. C., quoted by Cicero twice, de Fin. 2. 35. 116, and de Sen. 
17. 61. 

47. Fundit, fugat, prosternit maxumas legiones. 

From the inscription of Acilius Glabrio, probably 181 B. C., 

quoted by Caesius Bassus, de Metris, VI 265 K. 
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48. Magnum numerum triumphat hostibus deuictis 
Quoted, apparently from an inscription, by Censorinus, VI 615 K. 
49. Duello magno dirimendo, regibus subigendis 
From the inscription of M. Aemilius Lepidus, in honor of his 
father, L. Aemilius Regillus, 179 B. C., quoted by Caesius Bassus, 
VI 265 K. Livy, who gives a prose paraphrase of the whole 
inscription (40. 52. 4), begins: duello magno regibus dirimendo 
caput subigendis patrandae pacis, etc. The word caput may have 
been transposed from the second line, if we suppose this to have 
begun: Caput palrandae pacis or Caput pacis patrandae. See 
the next paper, where the whole passage of Livy is discussed.” 


B. From Livius Andronicus, ¢. 285-205 8. C. 


50. Uirum mihi, Camena, insece uersutum. 
Ap. Gell. 18. 9. §, quoted for tnsece. 
σι. Mea puera, quid uerbi ex tuo ore supra 
Fugit? | , 
V. 1. puer (so Reichardt) ex tuo ore audio. Reichardt’s proposal is very 
probable, ἐκ tuo ore aufugit. 
Quoted by Priscian, I, p. 231 H., as an instance of puera for 
puella; by Charisius, 84 K., as an instance of puer for puella. 
Charisius, who makes the last part ex tuo ore audio, and so may 
be quoting a different line, says that Varro read puera, but Aelius 
Stilo and Asinius puer. 


52. Neque tam te oblitus sum, Laertie noster 

Ap. Prisc. I, p. 301, quoted for voc. sg. in -e. MSS neque enim, and 
neque tamen, and neque tam; Laertiae and Lertie. I suppose fam 
(which suits the alliteration), Old Latin for samen (Festus, p. 548, 
3 Th.), to have been corrected in the archetype to éamen, by super- 
position of the syllable ew. This ew was mistaken by some scribes 
for enim. Reichardt fed. Trisyllabic Lartie is probable enough; 
cf. Plaut. Bacch. 946, Tragg. Inc.go R. ᾿ 


1It may also be a wrong expansion of some marginal or interlinear mark 
indicating the error caused by the transposition of regibus and dirimendo, like 
the mark (C with a dot) which Lowe (Wien. Stud. 1887, p. 327) mentions as 
used to indicate a corruption in the Escurial MS of Vitruvius. Similarly in 
Nonius Marcellus, p. 67,17 M., a line (iamb. sen. ?) quoted from Varro, de Com- 
positione Saturarum, is given in the MSS as: parentactoe adsunt mulierque 
mulier Venus caput. The last word may point to the same mark having been 
used in the archetype by some scribe who did not understand the expression 
(used also by Petronius, chap. 42) mulier quae mulier, unless, indeed, the intru- 
sive caput, both in this and in another passage of Nonius (p. 48, 26 M.), is 
nothing but the indication of a new paragraph. (But see Nettleship, Journ. 
Phil. XXI.) 
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53. Argenteo polabro, aureo eclatro 
Ap. Non. 544 M., 5. v. polybrum. MSS et glutro. Cf. ἔκλουτρον. 
54. Tu quae mihi narrato omnia disertim 
Ap. Non. 509 M.., 5. v. désertim. One MS has ¢uq; that is, fugue. So 
Reichardt. 


55. Matrem <proci> procitum plurimi uenerunt. 
Ap. Paul. Fest., p. 282, 3 Thewr. Reichardt matrem meam. Zander 
matrem proct. 

The spelling and prosody of the third word is uncertain. One 
would expect prdcatum, first supine of proco; cf. procax and 
procus (Paul. Fest. 281. 15 and 29 Th.; Non. 23. 19; Don. ad 
Ter. Hec. 1. 2. 84)" Paulus would then be contrasting prdcdtum, 
for rovocatum, with procadtum. (His words are: Procitum testa- 
mentum dicebatur velut procatum, provocatum, id est irritum ac 
ruptum. Procitum, cum prima syllaba corripitur, significat peti- 
tum. Livius: Matrem procitum plurimi venerunt.) But there 15 
also the possibility of a derivative verb Jrdcio from procus, which 
is contrasted with 2γδεῖο or procieo, the compound of 270 and cro, 
cieo. Cf. Paul. 281. 27: Procitant provocitant. Citare enim 
vocitare est, unde ‘procet’ et ‘prociet’; Gl. Vat. 3321: Procibi- 
mus (Procivimus) : provocabimus (provocavimus) ; Gl. Philoxen.: 
procitat : προεκκαλεῖται; Gl. Vat. 3321: Promitat (/eg. Procitat) : 
provocat vel irritat. 

56. Quando dies adueniet quem profata Morta est. 
Ap. Gell. 3. 16. 11. 

[57. in Pylum deuenies aut ibi ommentans. ] 
Ap. Fest. 218 Thewr. Reichardt deueniens. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty about this line, a translation 
of Hom. Od. 2. 317 ἠὲ Πύλονδ᾽ ἐλθὼν, ἣ αὐτοῦ τῷδ᾽ ἐνὶ δήμῳ. Reichardt 
prefixes Aut, which may easily have dropt out after the preceding 
ait (Ommentans, Livius in Odyssea quom ait: In Pylum, etc.), 
and seems to be required by the words of Homer. Deuenies 
may be the old spelling of deveniens (Hom. ἐλθών) (cf. Kiihner, 
Lat. Gram. I, p. 451, §170, 1 Anm.); but there is no authority for 
adueniens or aduenies. The words of Festus might also be taken 
as: Quom in Pylum deuenies, etc. 262 seems, strangely enough, 
to bear here the sense of δὲς ‘in this place.’ 

[58. Tuncque remos iussit religare struppis. ] 


Ap. Isid. Orig. 19. 4. 9. Some MSS have 7umgue, some deligare.' 
Uncertain whether from a tragedy or from the Odyssea. 


1The 8th-gth cent. MS of Isidore in the Escurial Library (I & 14), which I 
had lately the opportunity of consulting, reads Tunczue and deligare. 
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59. [bidemque uir summus adprimus Patroclus. 
Quoted by Gell. 6. 7. 11, in a chapter where he discusses the 
proper accentuation of words compounded with ad. After sup- 
porting 4ffatim by a line from Plaut. Cist.: 


potine tu homo facinus facere strénuum? Aliorum affatim est, 


and exdduersum by Ter. Phorm. 1. 2. 38: 


in quo haéc discebat lido, exaduersim loco 
tostrina erat quaedam, 


he goes on to quote this line of Livius in such a way as to leave 
us in doubt whether he means that the word was here accented 
ddprimus or not. 
60. Partim errant, nequinont Graeciam redire 
Ap. Fest. 162 Th., quoted as instance of nequinont. 
61. Apud nympham, Atlantis filiam, Calypsdnem 

Quoted by Caesellius Vindex ap. Prisc. I, p. 210 H., for Calpsonem, 
acc. 86. 

62. Igitur demum Ulixi cor frixit prae pauore 

Ap. Serv. ad Virg. A. r.92. Some read demus; cf. Paul. Fest. 49, 27 
Th.: Demum, quod significat post, apud Livium ‘demus' legitur. 

[63. Celsosque ocris aruaque putria et mare magnum. ] 

Ap. Fest. 196 Th. Possibly from a tragedy, like the other three lines 
quoted from Livius in this paragraph of Festus. Reichardt thinks 
the metre dactylic. 

64. Utrum genua amploctens uirginem oraret. 

Ap. Diom. 384 K., quoted as instance of amploctor. 
65. Ibi manens sedeto, donicum uidebis 
66. Me carpento uehente meam domum uenisse. \ 

Ap. Charis. 197 K., quoted for donicum. The (single) MS has wehe- 
mentem, UHavet reads uchenfein. Others uchente(m) en. 

67. Simul ac dacrumas de ore noegéo detersit 
Ap. Fest. 186, 32 Th., 5. v. moegeum. MS Jdacrimas; but cf. Paul. Fest. 
48 Th.: Dacrimas pro lacrimas Livius saepe posuit. 
68. Namque nullum peius macerat humanum, 
69. Quamde mare saeuom, uis et cui sunt magnae. 
[7o. Topper confringent inportunae undae. ] 

Ap. Fest. 522 Th., 5. v. topper. MS siret cut, for which I propose (in 
Arch, Lat. Lexik. VIII 3) ss (nom. pl.) e¢ cui. Cf. Hom. Od. 8. 
138 εἰ καὶ μάλα καρτερὸς ein, Reichardt reads sires cui, also Nam- 
que nec ullum...<Genus> quamde,and in the last line, which is 
generally agreed to be defective, <Zum> topper. 

71. Mercurius cumque eo filius Latonas 
Ap. Prisc. I, p. 198, quoted for Lafonas, gen. sg. 
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[72. Nexervant multa inter se zexu nodorum 


Dubio. ] 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 469, I, p. 538; Diom., Ρ. 369 K., as example of 
nexo, perf, next (cf. Kiihner, Lat. Gram. I, p. 569, §207). MSS 
nexabant (so Reichardt) and nexebant (but the context suggests 
nexerant); also flexu nodorum. 

73. Nam diuina Monetas filia me docuit 
Ap. Prise. I, p. 198, for Afonefas, gen.sg. The Irish MSS Εἶνε atusna, 
the others diua. All MSS have fitam. 
(74. Inferus an superus tibi fert deitis funera, Ulixes.] 
Ap. Prisc. I, p. 96, for superus. The line is clearly a dactylic hexameter. 
75. Topper facit homines ut prius fuerunt 
Ap. Fest. 532 Th., s. v. topper. MS utrius and fuerint. Reichardt 
homones. 

76. Topper citi ad aedis uenimus Circae 

Ap. Fest., ibid. 
(77. Cum socios nostros mandissét impius Cyclops. ] 

Ap. Prisc. I, p. 419, for perf. of mando. Clearly a dactylic hexameter. 
(78. At celer hasta uolans perrumpit pectora ferro. ] 

Ap. Prisc. I, p. 335, for cele, fem. sg. Clearly a dactylic hexameter. 
[79. Carnis autem uinumque quod libant anclabatur. ] 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 208, for carzis, nom. sg. Most MSS have Carwts, ait 
(but the insertion of az¢ in a quotation is contrary to Priscian’s usual 
manner) and /idadant. The Dresden MS (Ὁ 163) has: Carnis 
autem unumquemaue quod libabant anclamabant. One of the Irish 
MSS and the Upsala MS (see Zander) have “dant. The line trans- 
lates: Od. 24. 364 Ταμνομένους κρέα πολλὰ κερῶντάς τ᾽ αἴθοπα οἷνον. 
The 3-syllabled form amsculo ‘to serve or minister,’ from ancelus 
(whence anctlla; cf. Nettleship, Contrib. Lat. Lexic., p. 191), seems 
to be required by the metre in the other line of Livius where the 
word occurs, Trag. 28 R.: florem anculabant Liberi éx carchésiis. 

80. Sancta puer, Saturni filia, regina 

Ap. Prisc. I, p. 232, quoted as instance of puer for puella. Reichardt 
substitutes maxuma for filta, on the ground that sascfa puer is an 
unlikely expression to be applied to Juno. 


C. From Naevius, ¢. 215 B.C. 


81. Eorum sectam sequontur multi mortales 
82. ... Ubi foras cum auro illic exibant 
83. ... Multi alii e Troia strenui uiri 
Quoted by Serv. ad Aen. 2. 797. Havet proposes 7202, t/imc. Others 
tiico. The lines may be continuous. J/i//ie must be the adverb; for 
the nom. pl. masc. would be z//isce (see Schmidt, de Demonstr. Pron. 
Form., p. 27). , 
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84. Iamque eius mentem fortuna fecerat quietem 
Ap. Prisc. I, p. 242, for guietem, acc. sg. fem. 
85. Inerant signa expressa quomodo Titani, ) 
86. Bicorpores Gigantes, magnique Atlantes, 
87. Runcus atque Porpureus, filii Terras. if 
Ap. Prisc. I, p. 198, quoted for Zerras, gen. sg., and p. 217 (vv. 85-6 
only), for 7#fanz, nom. pl. 
[88. Marcus Ualerius consul partem exerciti 
In expeditionem ducit.] \ 
Quoted by Charis., p. 128 K., for exercttz, gen. sg. Reichardt regards 
the lines as iambic senarii, though the ictus Va/erius is unusual 
(see next paper). 
89. Siluicolae homines bellique inertes 
Ap. Macrob. 6. §.9. Reichardt Aomones. 
go. Blande et docte percontat Aeneam, quo pacto 
Troiam urbem /zquisset. \ 
Ap. Non. 474, 6 M., 5. v. perconto. Three MSS give Aencam; the 
others Aen., Aencidos, Aennius, etc., indicating an archetype with 
Aen. Reichardt reads Aenea, the old form of nom, sg., according 
to Quint. 1.5.61. MSS rehiguisset. 
91. Prima incedit Cereris Proserpina puer ; 
92. Deinde pollens sagittis, inclutus Arquitenens, 
93. Sanctus Delphis prognatus Pythius Apollo. 
Quoted by Macrob. 6. 5. 8 for aryuttenens. MSS Sanctusgue. Reichardt 
Sanctus Toue prognatus, 
94. Isque susum ad caelum sustulit suas res 
(95. Amulius gratulabatur diuis. ] \ 
Ap. Non. 116, 31 M., 5. v. gratudari, MSS Amullus, Ammullus. 
Reichardt ac multis (sc. verbis) gratulatur diuis. Others gratulabat. 
Havet Jrque ... steum rex, with tr ‘the hand’ (or ἀΐγ, cf. Greek χείρ), 
a word which the grammarians usually declare to be indeclinable 
and of neuter gender (see Nettleship, Contrib. Lat. Lexic., p. 496). 
But the Greek cognate word suggests that zy may have been fem. 
Cf. Plaut. Cas. 628: Νὲ quid in té mali faxit ir pércita (MSS tra). 
96. Postquam auem aspexit in templo Anchisa, 
97. Sacra in mensa Penatium ordine ponuntur. 
98. Immolabat auream uictimam pulcram. 
Ap. Prob. ad Virg. Ecl. 6. 31. Reichardt gives up the last line as 
hopelessly corrupt. Some read Penatum; cf. Neue, 115, p. 136. 
99. Simul atrocia porricerent exta 
Ministratores. \ 
Ap. Non. 76, 3 M.,s. v.atrox. MSS protcerent (so Reichardt). Havet 
porricerent, the usual term. In Fenestella ap. Non. 154, 17 M., 
porrecissem is again corrupted by the MSS of Nonius into protecissem, 
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100. Transit Melitam Romanus; insulam integram 
τοι. Urit, populatur, uastat, rem hostium concinnat. \ 

Ap. Non. go M.., s. v. conctnnare. MSS Romanus exercttus, the latter 
word being probably a gloss. The first of these two lines makes 
an iambic senarius! 

102, Uirum praetor aduenett, auspicat auspicium 
Prosperum 

Ap. Non. 468 Μ., 5. v. auspico. MSS adveniet. Reichardt adueniens 
and Uerum. (The MSS of Nonius give virum for verum in Lucil. 
3. 64; 29. 81 M.) 

103. Censent eo uenturum obuiam Poenum 

Ap. Non. 267, 5. v. censere. MSS censent and censet (so Reichardt). 
[104. Conuenit regnum simul atque locos ut haberent. ] 

Ap. Non. 211, quoted for masc. plur. of ews. A dactylic hexam. 
105. Superbiter contemtim conterit legiones. 

Ap. Non. 515, 5. v. superbiter. The alliterative contemptim conterere 
recurs in Plaut. Poen. §37. 

106. Septimum decimum annum ilico sedent. 

Ap. Non. 325, 5. v. #/4#co. Reichardt 7 sepiimum, Havet sederent, 1[,. 
Miller sedentes. | 

[107. Id quoque paciscuntur, moenia szquae] 
[108. Lutatium conciliant, captiuos plurimos. ] 
10g. ...Siciliensis paciscit obsides ut reddant. 

Ap. Non. 474, 5. v. pactscunt. MSS singue and reconcihtant captiuos 
plurimos idem Sicilienses, etc., the idem apparently indicating a 
second quotation from the same author. (In Plaut. Bacch. 865-6 
paciscor and pacisco occur in adjacent lines, so that v. 10g need not 
necessarily belong to a different passage than vv. 107-8.) 

110. Ei uenit in mentem hominum fortunas 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 199, for fortunas, gen. sg. Most MSS give 
mente, but though in mentem esse occurs in Old Latin, e. g. Plautus, 
t% mentem venire is the construction in use. 

111. Onerariae onustae stabant in flustris 

Ap. Isid. Nat. Rer. 44, for ustrum. 

[112. Magnamque domum decéremque ditem duxerat.] 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 235, for decdrem, and in Vat. Gloss. ap. Mai- 
Auct. Class. VIII, p.165. The Upsala MS of Priscian has, accord, 
ing to Zander, duxerant; the other MSS of Priscian, sexerant and 
suexarant. Some Priscian MSS have Magnam. The words seem to 
form the end of one dactylic hexameter and the beginning of 
another. Reichardt, reading magnam, makes them an iambic 
senarius. 

[113. Plerique omnes subiguntur sub ¢uum iudicium] 

Quoted by Don. ad Ter. Andr. 1. 1. 28 for plerigque omnes. The MSS 

give subiguntur and subigunt,sub unum (so Reichardt) and sud suum. 
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[114. Pulcramque ex auro uestemque citrosam.] 

Quoted by Isid. Orig. 19. 22. 20 for céfrosa. Many MSS have pulchra- 
gue. Aliso in Gloss. Vat. (Mai, Auct. Class. VIII, p. 116): puram 
ex auro vestemque citrosam. Macrob. 3. 19. 5 quotes c¢tlrosa uestis 
from Naevius; cf. Paul. Fest. 30,10 Th., cétvosa uestis, which suggests 
that the right order of the last two words may be ctérosamque ueslem. 
Reichardt reads Pulera uasa ex auro. 

115. Res diuinas edicit, praedicit castus 
Ap. Non. 197, 8. v. casttfas. MSS dixas, but see note on v. 73 above. 
‘ Reichardt reads castus praedictt for the sake of the rhyme. 
116. Senex, fretus pietati, adlocutus summi 
117. Regis fratrem Neptunum, regnatorem marum. \ 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 352, for marum, gen. pl. MSS deum adlocutus 
summi deum. I omit deum in both lines as being a repetition of the 
same marginal gloss. Reichardt, who also reads marium, omits 
only the second deum, 

118. Summe deum regnator, quianam genuisti? 

Ap. Fest. 340 Th.,s. v. guszanam. The MS gives genus tsi. Reichardt 

reads gutanam me genutsli? 
119. Seseque ii perire mauolunt ibidem, 
120. Quam cum stupro redire ad suos popularis, 

Ap. Fest. 460 Th., 5. v. stuprum. MS i, and so Reichardt, for ἐξ, But 
cf. Havet in Rev. Phil. 1892, p. 75. 

121. Sin illos deserant, fortissimos uiros, \ 


122. Magnum stuprum populo fieri per gentis 
Ap. Fest., ibid. 
123. amborum uxores 
Noctu Troiad exibant, capitibus opertis, 
124. Flentes ambae, abeuntes lacrumis cum multis, 

Ap. Serv. ad Aen. 3.10. MSS TJroiade. 

[125. Atque prius pariet lucusta lucam bouem. ] 

Ap. Varr. L. L. 7. 39 for Luca bos. The MS gives /ucustam. Vahlen 
makes the line a dactylic hexameter: Atque prius pariet lucam 
licusta bouem <quam>. 

[126. Conferre queamt ratem aeratam qui per Aquidum mare 


sudantes eunt atque sedentes. ] 
Quoted by Varro, L. L. 7. 23 for ra4#s. The words suggest anapaestic, 
or dactylic, rather than Saturnian metre, and may come from a 
tragedy. The MS has conferreque aut, qui pertt guidum, atque 
sedantes, Some read sulcantes for sudantes; and fodantes (Paul. Fest. 
49, 25 Th.; cf. Enn. Ann. 259 M.) is not unlikely for sedantes. 
[127. Cum tu arquitenens sagittis pollens \ 


Dea. ] 
Ap. Macrob. 6.5.8. Uncertain whether from the Bellum Poenicum 
or from a tragedy. Fleckeisen proposes Deana (Diana) for dea. 
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128. Ferunt pulcras creterras aureas lepistas 

Ap. Caes. Bass. 266 K.; Mar. Vict. 139 K.; Mar. Plot. 531 Καὶ. Some 

MSS crateras,and so Reichardt; but cveferra seems to be the old 
form. (See Georges, Lex. Wortf. 5. v.) 

129. Magnae metus tumultus pectora possidet. 

Ap. Non. 214, 5. v. metus, quoted for metus,fem. [1,1 has possidit, which 
is likely to be right. I scan, with Reichardt, posside?, from 3d conj. 
possido;, cf. Lucr. 1. 386, possidat inane. 

130. Nouem Jouis concordes filiae sorores 

Ap. Caes. Bass. 266 K.; Mar. Vict. 139 K. 

131. Patrem suum supremum optumum appellat. 

Quoted by Varro, L. L. 7. 51 for supremus. 

132. Scopas atque uerbenas sagmina sumpserunt 

Ap. Paul. Fest. 469 Th., 5. v. sagmina. 

133. Simul alius aliunde rumitant inter se(se). 

Ap. Paul. Fest. 369 Th., s.v. rumztant. Some MSS inter se; so 
Reichardt. 

[134. Apud emporium in campo hostium pro moene. ] 

Ap. Fest. 124 Th., 5. v. mtoene, who ascribes the line to Ennius. 
135. Simul duona eorum portant ad nauis; 
136. Millia alia in isdem insersnuntur. \ 

Ap. Fest. 532 Th., s. v. fopper, who apparently ascribes the lines to 
Livius. Reichardt, on the ground that we/ia alia is not good Latin, 
reads multa alia. 

(137. Redeunt, referunt petita rumore secundo. ] 

Ap. Macrob. 6.1. 37, who ascribes the line to Sueius. L. Moller 
transposes rumore and petita,and makes the line a dactylic hex- 
ameter, apparently rightly. 

138. Dabunt malum Metelli Naeuio poetae 

Ap. Caes. Bass. 266 K.; Mar. Vict. 139 K.; Mar. Plot. 531 K.; Atil. 
Fort. 294 K.; Ter. Maur. 2617; Pseud.-Ascon. in Cic. Verr. 1. 10. 
29. Malum dabunt is given by the first three. 
This is the famous epigram of the Metelli on Naevius. The 

line of Naevius which provoked their resentment— 


Fato Metelli Romae fiunt consules, 


is an iambic senarius from one of his dramas. Nothing can better 
illustrate the uncertain transmission of these Saturnian fragments 
than the fact that this famous epigram on Naevius, quoted by no 
less than six authors, is quoted by three with a transposition of 
the first two words.’ Daébunt malum Metelli agrees with the 
usual practice of alliteration, on which see the next paper. 


1So that Reichardt is unnecessarily severe when he declares that, though the 
form of single words may be emended in these Saturnian fragments, transpo- 
sition of their order should, if possible, never be resorted to. 
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139. Immortales mortales si foret fas flere, 
140. Flerent diuae Camenae Naeuium poetam. 
141. Itaque, postquam est Orcho traditus thesauro, 
142. Obliti sunt Romae loquier Latina lingua 
Ap. Gell. 1. 24. 2. Some MSS have Orchio, apparently a fusion of the 
two readings Orcho and its correction Ovch?. Reichardt reads 
Orchino. 


vv. 139-42 are the so-called epitaph of Naevius, quoted by 
Gellius along with the similar epitaphs of Plautus and Pacuvius. 
From the words of Gellius about the epitaph of Plautus: quod 
dubitassemus an Plauti foret, nisia M. Varrone positum esset in 
libro ‘De Poetis’ primo, it seems that these epitaphs are of earlier 
date than Varro. Cf. Luc. Miiller in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1892, 
p- 689. 

143. Summas opes qui regum regias refregit. | 
Ap. Diom. I, p. 512 K.; Atil. VI, p. 293 K. May not be by Naevius. 

To these we may add a line quoted by Festus from some poet 
whose name he does not mention, a Saturnian line to all appear- 
ance: 


144. Occursatrix artificum perdita spinturnix. 
Ap. Fest. 492 Th. 


[NoTE.—A few of these lines quoted from the Odyssea and the 
Bellum Poenicum have unmistakably the form of dactylic hex- 
ameters. These books, at any rate the former, were used as 
school-books for the Roman boys, and were very likely simplified 
for this purpose by being paraphrased in a more familiar metre 
than the Saturnian. Whether any of the lines are quoted by 
grammarians in an iambic form is not so certain. See note on 
vv. 88, 112. For all that, it often seems quite within the bounds 
of possibility by a slight change’ to restore the original Saturnian 
line, which has been adapted to the new metre, so that some of 
these lines will be considered later along with Livy’s prose 
paraphrases of Saturnian inscriptions and prophecies. ] 


If this is a reproach to the Saturnian metre, it is equally a reproach to the 
Iambic, that the first half of an iambic senarius of Pacuvius (Tragg. 224 R.): 
Diuorsi circumspicimus; horror pércipit, 
is nearly identical with a Virgilian hexameter : 
Diversi circumspiciunt. hoc acrior idem. 


It is interesting here to notice how the old dramatic writer is careful to keep 
ictus and accent in agreement, while Virgil lets them clash without scruple. 
(Cf. the remarks of Bassus ap. Rufin., p. 556 K., on Ter. Eun. 49.) 
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§2. QUANTITY AND ACCENTUATION IN EARLY LATIN POETRY. 


These lines must, as we have seen, be scanned, in the main, 
with the same quantities and the same accents as contempo- 
rary lines in other metres exhibit. What, then, is the information 
to be gained from eontemporary poetry about the doubtful quan- 
tities inthem? First in regard to final syllables: 

Final -a of the first declension, though it was no doubt originally 
long in Latin (cf. Attic -η}, never seems to be found with any but 
the short quantity even in the earliest literature—neither in Plautus 
(Klotz, Altrom. Metrik, p. 44), nor in Ennius (Reichardt in Fleck. 
Jahrb. 1889, p. 780). Agoed in Enn. Ann. 567 M. is the Greek 
word ayuu. Aguila, Ann. 149; 


et densis aquila pinnis obnixa uolabat, 


is merely a case of a short -final syllable lengthened in penthe- 
mimeral caesura, as popudis in hephthemimeral, Ann. 85: 


sic exspectabat populus atque ora tenebat, 


both in imitation of the Greek epic practice (see Reichardt, I. c.). 
So in these Saturnian lines we should probably scan formdé v. 9 
(c. 200 B. C.), famd v. 15 (c. 180 B. C.), and certainly uztd v. 22 
(c. 130 B. C.), etc. Similarly final -@ of neuter plurals, originally 
long in the second declension at least (where it seems to have 
been the same as fem. sing. @), always shows the short quantity in 
early poetry (Klotz, ibid.; Reichardt, ibid.); and this renders 
improbable any other scansion than omnia v. 14, v. 54, pectora 
V. 129, Sagmind Vv. 132, etc. fa too, and certainly zfague, seem 
always to have short -a@ (in spite of the remarks of 4th-century 
grammiarians, ap. Schoell, de Accentu, p. 139) (vid. Ὁ. F. Miiller, 
Plaut. Pros., p. 13); so scan t#dgue v. 141: itaque postquam est 
Orcho traditus thesauro. The ‘abl.’ sg. of the third declension 
apparently had originally a long vowel in z-stems, a short vowel 
in consonant stems; but we find these latter occasionally following 
the analogy of the former in Plautus (not in Terence; Skutsch, 
Forsch. I, p. 12 ”.). Ovdiné is thus possible in v. 97 (cf. Plaut. 
Pseud. 761, 1312). Whether or to what extent the old final -d 
of the ablative sing. may have been used in Saturnian poetry 
by Livius and Naevius is an open question. (7Z7vota str- v. 83 
and 7γοϊαά e- v. 123 may be doublets.) 761 is found as well as 
16i, and probably zdidem (but cf. Langen in Berl. Phil. Woch. 
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1891, Ὁ. 398) beside zdidem in Plautus (cf. zbzdem, Ter. Andr, 
777); SO we may scan zbidem in v. 119, Loidemgue in v.59. Before 
final -v an originally long vowel is always long in Plautus, prob- 
ably also in Ennius (Reichardt, 1. c.), while it is shortened in 
Lucilius; and the same applies to final -¢ (Miller, Plaut. Pros.; 
Reichardt, |. c.), though the shortening here seems to have come 
in rather earlier than before -7 (6. g. in Enntus, mandebat beside 
ponebat, splendét beside iudét). With regard to all these long 
syllables, the Law of Breves Breviantes may at any time occasion 
their shortening in dissyllabic words which begin with a short 
syllable (e. g. uidét, amér, etc., frequent in Plautus). Beginning 
with such words, the shortening gradually spread to others; first 
videt, then pervidét, then splendét, etc. This law also shortens in 
polysyllables vowels long by ‘position’ when preceded by a short 
syllable and followed by the accent, e. g. mznistertum (minsterium, 
Plaut. Pseud. 772). So we may scan Calypsonem in v. 61 (as in 
Pacuv. 403 R.). But a naturally long syllable is probably not 
shortened in this way; so not, 6. g., veliguisset (see my article in 
Journ. Phil. Χ ΧΙ). 

As regards other than final vowels, we have /az beside /17,, 
fiuisse beside fuisse, or even Suisse, in Plautus (Brix ad Capt. 259) ; 
adnuit (pft.), Enn. Ann. 135 M., and so with other perfects of 
verbs in -zo in Old Latin (Priscian, I, p. 504 H.); freri and fierem 
beside fieri and fierem (never -i- after the time of Terence) 
(Reichardt, I. c., p. 782). In Plautus we see a tendency of the 
time to shorten in hiatus vowels which are long in classical Latin 
poets, e.g. Chius, Pelldeus (Ὁ) (Biicheler in Rhein. Mus. 41, 311), 
which would entitle us to scan Aenéam in v. 90. But Luciom in 
v. 3, an almost necessary scansion for the quantitative theorists 
(though they usually allow Lucius in v. 7), is not only contradicted 
by every example of the word in Early Latin poetry, but by the 
evidence of Oscan Livkis (nom. sg. of stem Loucio-). The name 
Marius, in Oscan with stem Maraio-, had indeed probably -i- 
originally (Maraios becoming Marius as concaido became concide), 
but the same tendency that produced Chius, Pellaeus, balnéum, 
platéa, etc., shows us Marius at the earliest period for which we 
can get evidence. Equally untenable is the scansion zivo- in v. 2, 
etc.; for we have no evidence of any stem but zivo- in Latin, 
whatever be the case with other dialects of Italy. Synizesis seems 
to be established for méos, sias, etc., in Plautus, rather than mos, 
suds, by the Breves Breviantes Law (Leppermann, de Correptione, 
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- etc; Journ. Phil. Χ ΧΙ, 1. c.); for Ennius it is certain in Gorundem 
Ann. 202, s(wz)os 233, s(z)as 102, etc. The vowel -z- becomes 
consonantal y in @uzum Enn. Ann. οἱ, insidiantes 443 (?), εἴς. 
Etus, cutus, huius are monosyllables when unemphatic and when 
in certain combinations (Luchs in Studem. Stud. I, pp. 319 sqq.; 
Class. Rev. V, p. 405). It would thus not be illegitimate to scan 
in v. 14 μα as one syllable, v. 84 ezus as one, v. 66 meam as one, 
v.97 Penatium as three, and soon. Final -s seems to have been 
weakly pronounced in the period of the early literature. It is the 
exception, and not the rule, for -s to constitute ‘position’ before 
an initial consonant in the dramatists, 6. g. sudigi/s maledictis, 
Plaut. Trin. 140 (see Havet in Etudes... G. Paris, p. 304, who 
shows that Ennius never allows a scansion like the primis se of 
Virgil, Aen. 2. 370). Thus in v. 9 gzozds is far more likely than 
guoius. Final -é is often suppressed before an initial consonant 
in the dramatists in words like mempe, unde, inde, proinde 
(becoming froin), deinde (becoming dein), perhaps z//(e), mitt(e) 
me sts, etc. (Skutsch, Forsch. 1), like zegue and nec, atqgue and ac. 
So possibly in v. 33 06 hasc(e) res. (Cf. the remarks of Langen 
in Philologus, XLVI, p. 419, on the unwillingness of the dramatists 
to allow a thesis like ‘expectave vis,’ the final short vowel being 
evidently considered hardly strong enough to sustain alone the 
character of a thesis.) 

As regards accentuation, in particular the subordination of 
unimportant to leading words in the sentence, we find most of the 
statements on this topic which are scattered through the works 
of the grammarians of the Empire to be very faithfully exemplified 
in Plautine versification (Class. Rev. V 373-7, 402-8). Where 
the grammarians fail us, the words which we should infer from 
the analogy of other languages, and from the evidence of Romance, 
to have been unaccentuated in the Latin sentence, are found, as a 
rule, to lack the metrical ictus in the dramatists’ dialogue metres 
(Class. Rev., ibid.). These words are not properly called 
‘enclitics,’ for, as Quintilian (1. 5. 25) points out with regard to 
the preposition and noun, there is not so much an attraction of 
the accent-of the one word by the other asa fusion of the two 
words into a word-group, which then takes the ordinary accent 
of a single word: circum litora, he says, was pronounced circum- 
fitora: tanquam unum enuntio dissimulata distinctione; itaque 
tanquam in una voce una est acuta. So too Priscian, I, p. 183, 
objects to the description of gzzs in siguzs, etc., as an ‘enclitic,’ 
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like Greek ris. Siguzs is, he says, more truly called a word-group, 
and takes the natural accent of a compound word, like respudlica, 
jusjurandum, etc. These subordinate words are: (1) the various 
parts of the substantive verb, e. g. conféssa-est (or confessast), 
conféssus-est (or confessust), conféssa-sit, conféssius-stt (for -s, as 
a rule, does not constitute ‘position’ in Early Latin), con/essi- 
sunt, etc. So in v. 142 Obliti-sunt will have the accent on the 
last syllable of od/t7; in v. 23 accentuate wictus-est (or uictust) ; 
in v. 25 sz¢ will be unaccented, etc. (Class. Rev., p. 404). (2) The 
possessive pronouns when unemphatic, 6. g. woluptds-mea always 
in Plaut. The Romance forms point to Vulg. Lat. *sus, *mum, 
*ma beside emphatic meus, meum, mea, like sts, etc., for szzs, etc., 
in Ennius’ sis ocudis (attested by Festus, 428 Th.); while in lines 
like Trin. 990: 


uapulabis meo arbitratu ét nouorum aedilium, 


monosyllabic meo is absorbed by the metre so as hardly to count 
for a syllable at all. Thus in v. 14 /va may be similarly absorbed, 
tiu(a)-ut-éssent; in v. 26 ré-sua (dissyllabic or trisyllabic) ; in v. 51 
tuo, in Vv. 120 suos, etc., need not be acccented (Class. Rev., p. 
404). (3) The personal pronouns when unemphatic, e. g. vaé 
mtiseré mihi always in Plaut. The preposition always receives 
‘the verse-ictus in the dramatists in phrases like in-me, apid-me, 
etc., unless the pronoun is emphatic (or elided), which indicates 
that in this collocation it had in Latin pronunciation the accent, 
just as it has in the pronunciation of most languages (see above, 
p. 141; Class. Rev., p. 403). So accentuate vv. 4, 10 apiid-uos ; 
in v. 18 fe, v. 30 26 and se will lack the accent, etc. (4) Demon- 
strative pronouns when unemphatic. So in Plautus zn/ér-eos, 
praetér-eos, etc. (Ritschl, Prolegg., p. ccexxvil), but emphatic 
_ ts-ego-sum or ego-is-sum (Class. Rev., p. 405). Unemphatic le 
has dwindled into the definite article in Romance. Hence v. 21 
hoc-sdxsum, ν. 23 Is hic situs, v. 27 heic-udutt and udto-hoc, v. 34 
hanc-aédem, v. 84 eius-méntem, etc. (5) Auxiliary verbs, such 
as cochim-dabo, factiim-volo (cf. guantimvts). So in Plaut. uoli- 
sctre is a word-group (Journ. Phil. XX, pp. 140, 147), just as 
‘will, shall’ form with the verb a compound tense in English. 
(6) Nouns of subordinate meaning, like ves, modus, as in English 
‘something, nothing,’ 6. g. mziris-modts (cf. guomodo), bonaé-rei, 
etc., in Plaut., who also scans invariably é-r(c?) operam-dabam 
(Class. Rev., p. 405). So accentuate in v. 18 Qud-re (cf. guare, 
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guamobrem), ν. 94 suds-res, v. 101 rem-hdstium, etc. (7) Prepo- 
sitions, 6. g. 2n-aédem, db-viam, db-re (cf. obviam, invicem, sedulo, 
admodum) (Journ. Phil. XX 151; Skutsch, Forsch. I. 159). So 
v. 16 in-lénga, v. 18 in-grémium, v. 76 ad-aédis, v. 97 1n-ménsa, 
v. 113 Suéb-tuum tudicium. (8) Relatives, while interrogatives 
were stressed, as the grammarians frequently tell us; e. g. Quint. 
I. 5. 26 says that gualis rel. was fused with the following word. 
The postposited relative, to judge from the dramatists’ versifica- 
tion, was fused with the preceding word, e. g. Ter. Hec. prol. 12 
nouds qui exactas fect (Journ. Phil. XX, p. 150). So perhaps 
v. 54 Tiu-guae, ν. 23 Is hic situs guet-minguam, etc.; inv. 14 ut 
‘so that,’ v. 75 ΜΖ ‘as’ will be unaccented (Class. Rev., p. 403). 

With regard to accented words the exceptions to the ordinary 
law of accentuation (viz. of the antepenultimate syllable if the 
penultima is short, of the penultima itself if long, 6. g. décérem, 
decorem) include, according to the grammarians, words whose 
final syllable has been lost by syncope, 6. g. 7//ic (older illice) 
(cf. Ital. 4), Span. αὐ) (Class. Rev., p. 375). So accentuate zlHc 
in v. 82. On the other hand, u/dén of Plaut. Virg., etc. (see 
Servius ad Aen. 6. 779), /icétn(e) of Plaut. seem to show that 
when an enclitic -ze, -gue was elided the word might be treated 
as if it had been originally a dissyllable, etc. (Class. Rev., p. 376). 
Plerique was the accentuation of the full form, but the invariable 
incidence of the metrical ictus on the first syllable of the word in 
plériqu(e) émnes in Plautus and Terence (Journ. Phil. XX, p. 158) 
points to the accentuation p/¢rig(ue), at least in this word-group. 
So perhaps v. 119 Séseg(ue), v. 86 mégnig(ue), and certainly 
v. 113 Plérigu(e)-émnes. The Vulgar Latin accentuation vigintz 
(cf. the Romance forms) is disproved for literary Latin of the 
time of Plautus by the normal ictus of the word in his plays, 
uigintt (Class. Rev., p. 408); so accentuate v. 24 Annos gndtus 
ulgintt, 

That the great law of Latin accentuation, the penultima law, 
was in force in the period of the early literature we see, not only 
from some phonetic changes of words which can be traced to the 
influence of the accent, but also from such usages of Plautus as 
the avoidance of a metrical ictus like genéra, pectéra, consilia, 
ingentibus, and in general his disposition of the ictus on the 
antepenultima of words with short penult and on long penultimate 
syllables. At some early time there was, we know, a different 
law in force, by which every Latin word (as every Teutonic, and 
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probably every Celtic word) was accented on the first syllable 
(Stolz in Wien. Stud. VIII, pp. 149 sqq,, 1886). But at what 
precise period this change, no doubt a gradual one, began and 
completed itself it is next to impossible to ascertain with certainty. 
There is, indeed, a piece of evidence to show that it was still 
incomplete in one particular in the time of Plautus, for the metrical 
treatment of words like /factlius (vvyv—) in his plays indicates 
that the pronunciation of such words in his time laid the accent 
on the first, not on the second syllable. A line in which the 
metrical ictus falls on their second syllable occurs so rarely in 
Plautus, and Terence too, as to suggest the probability of corrupt 
reading or later interpolation (see my article in Philologus, 1892). 
There are, however, no indications to determine the time when a 
word like tempestatibus changed its accentuation from /émpesta- 
tibus to tempestdétibus, though we can guess, partly from the 
analogy of other languages, partly from the inherent probabilities 
of the case, what the nature of that change was. A long word 
like fempestatibus must have had at all periods two accents—a 
main and asecondary. In the period of the older accentuation 
the main accent would fall on the first, the secondary accent on the 
third syllable; so that the change from the old accentuation to 
the new would be, in reality, nothing but a usurpation, by the 
secondary accent, of the prominence of the main accent; /émpes- 
tatibus became témpestdtibus. This double accentuation, a notice 
of which some profess to find in Varro’s words about the media 
prosodia in Latin (Schoell, 1. c., p. 44), must have existed in all 
of the longer words, just as it does in Italian to-day, where the 
secondary accent on the first syllable of a word like pellegrino, 
Lat. peregrinus, has left visible evidence of itself in the doubling 
of the 7. So ¢ollerare, seppelire, scellerato, etc. (Meyer-Liibke, 
Ital. Gram., p. 154, §267) point to fdlertre, sépelire, scéleratus. 
A long initial syllable, as in words like femperare, insilire, tem- 
peratus, would naturally be still more assertive of its secondary 
accent In pronunciation (cf. Ital. Fiorentino from Fidrentinus beside 
Firenze from Florvéniia), although the language of the grammarians 
of the Empire about the penultima law leaves us no room for 
doubt that the main accent of all these words fell clearly on the 
penultima, and not on the initial syllable. These considerations 
will justify us in scanning in v.6 7émpestatebus, v. 111 OnerGriae, 
ν. 98 Immolébat, etc. The versification of Plautus is unfortun- 
ately, from its very nature, hardly capable of supplying evidence 
about the pronunciation in his time of most of these polysyllables. 
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The exigencies of trochaic and iambic rhythm require of them- 
selves the incidence of the verse-ictus on the first and third syllables 
of témpestdtibus, ‘mmoldbat, etc.; so that the fact that this is the 
invariable metrical treatment of these words in his dialogue metres 
cannot be used as a proof that this was also their natural accentu- 
ation in the pronunciation of his time. An arrangement of ictus 
like tempéstatibus would involve that conflict between ictus and 
accent in the penultima which, as we saw, was avoided by Terence 
and Plautus in dactylic words and terminations. The same 
conflict would result, if regard were taken of the secondary accent, 
which we have postulated for the first syllable of onerariae; for 
the incidence of the ictus on that syllable would, in trochaic and 
iambic metres, involve its incidence also on the short unaccented 
penultima, énerariae. It is only in words like Mercurius(—vv—); 
ibidemque (vy —~=) that Plautine versification has a freedom of 
choice, and so is capable of being used as evidence. Of these, 
the first type of word has, according to Ritschl (Opuse. V, p. 448), 
the ictus on the second syllable far more frequently than on the 
first— Mercirius, tudicitum, consilium, officitum, etc., more often 
than Mércurius, etc. The metrical accentuation of the first 
syllable is, of course, regular in word-groups like cénsiltim-dabo 
Stich. 73, dfficiim-suum Stich. 58, but it is not at all uncommon, 
even when the words stand by themselves, a fact which harmonizes 
with the assumption that the old accent, on the first syllable of 
these choriambic words, was not entirely obliterated in the pro- 
nunciation of Plautus’ time, and justifies the accentuation J7/ércii- 
rtus inv. 71: 
Mércurius cumque eo filius Latonas. 

For a word of the Ionic a Majore form (— —v 32), such as prima- 
rium v. 46, we can infer nothing from the invariable metrical 
accentuation primérium in Plautus, for an incidence of ictus like 
primarium would involve the same clash between accent and 
ictus in the penultima, which the dramatists avoided. But a 
secondary and main accent would md¢re easily remain side by side 
in two long syllables like primed! than in along and short syllable 

1Dr, Reichardt takes exception to the proximjty of secondary and main 
accent in primdrium. But is there not the same thing in German words like 
‘Entsagung’? There certainly is in English words like ‘fértnfghtly.” And why 
should the proximity of two accents be less tolerable than the proximity of two 
metrical ictus, such as, by his theory of suppression of the thesis, he postulates 
for fortunas vy. 110, etc.? In Teutonic early poetry the proximity of main and 
secondary accent, both of which are reckoned in the scansion, is the commonest 


thing possible, e. g. Meéalfdenes, méarcstapa (see Kluge in Paul’s Grundriss, 1, 
Ρ. 343; Sievers, Altgerm. Metr., pp. 34-5, etc.). 
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like Mérca-, and if we allow Mércirius we must ἃ fortiori admit 
primadrium. Words of the Ionic a Minore form, e. g. ibidémque, 
peregrinus, meministi, etc., have not infrequently the ictus on 
their first syllable in Plautus’ lines (see Klotz, Altrom. Metrik, 
p. 333), so that his evidence supports, so far as it goes, an 
accentuation like Diondéro v. 2. 


§3. THE Two RIVAL THEORIES TESTED. 


The Roman metricians of the Empire declared the Saturnian 
verse to be a compound of an iambic dimeter catalectic witha 
trochaic tripody : 


Dabint | ma&liim | Mé&tél| lt | Naéuy|d pd letaé, 


though they acknowledged their inability to suit any but a few 
lines to this Procrustean scheme (see the passages quoted by 
Havet, pp. 310 sqq.). That they should have taken for granted 
that the metre was quantitative, and not accentual, was only to be 
expected from the fact that all their statements about metre are 
borrowed from Greek sources, just as the statements of Roman 
grammarians on Latin accentuation (Class. Rev. V, p. 373, 1891), 
on Latin phonetics (Nettleship in Oxf. Phil. Soc. Trans. 1887-88), 
and on Latin grammar in general (Froehde, Anfangsgriinde 
Romischer Grammatik, 1892), all bear the trace of a Greek 
origin, and must have their value discounted accordingly. Modern 
upholders of the quantitative theory cannot claim in support of it 
any more weight from the statements of the metricians of the 
Empire than the accentual school can claim from the isolation of 
Greece among the nations of antiquity in its use of an entirely 
quantitative metre. The rival theories must stand or fall by their 
own merits, according as they do, or do not, suit the quantities 
and accénts which can be demonstrated for the extant Saturnian 
lines. 

How far does the quantitative theory, as stated by the Latin 
metricians and their modern followers, answer this test? It suits 
admirably a few lines, like the epigram of the Metelli, just quoted, 
but will never do, unless in a modified form, for lines like 


vv. 87, 94: 


Runcits | atqué | Porpureus | filii Terras. 
Isqué | susiim | ad caelum | sustulit suas res 


The earlier adherents to this theory in modern times went boldly 
on the assumption that, since Saturnian metre was a metre of the 
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Early Latin period, no irregularity of quantity in a word need 
excite surprise. The final vowel of -gue (atgue, isqgue) was, they 
alleged, ‘in all probability originally long.’ But unfortunately for 
this easy-going method, the science of Comparative Philology 
has come into existence since their time, and has proved beyond 
a doubt that the enclitic -gue was at all periods of Latin a short 
syllable, so short indeed that, in ordinary rapid utterance, the 
vowel was lost altogether even before a word beginning witha 
consonant, megue thus becoming ec, algue ac (for *atc) (cf. 
Skutsch, Forsch. I, p. 151). Even in cases where a vowel can 
be made out to have been originally long, as the final -a of υἱία, 
etc., if it can be shown to be invariably short in contemporary 
poetry, it is very questionable whether a traditional prosody can 
be allowed to it in a Saturnian line, e. g. v. 22: 


Quoiei uita defecit non honos honore, 


in the latest Saturnian epitaph of a Scipio, c. 130 B.C. Another 
rock on which the older form of the quantitative theory is shat- 
tered is the treatment of a word like facile in v. 17, sudigit in 


Vv. 12: 
Facile facteis superases gloriam maiorum. 


Subigit omne Loucanam opsidesque abdoucsit, 

for the scansion of the tribrachs /dcilé, subigit as iambi, i. 6. with 
the metrical ictus on the second syllable, violates one of the 
elementary laws of Early Latin metre. Neither Plautus, nor 
Terence, nor, as we have seen, any of the early poets, allow so 
violent a conflict of verse-ictus with the natural accent of the word 
as gentra, facile, subigit. The last champion of the quantitative 
theory, Dr. Reichardt, follows one of the two possible ways of 
avoiding these scansions. He supports the theory that in Satur- 
nian metre every final syllable might be treated as an arsis. This, 
_I must confess, seems to me something very like a yielding of the 
point at issue. If the quantity of a syllable matters so very little 
in Saturnian verse that any short final syllable may assume the 
part of a long syllable, the natural inference is that the quantity 
of syllables, at any rate of final (i. e. unaccented) syllables, is not 
the main factor in the Saturnian metre. A feature of this kind 
would mark it off clearly and decidedly from the quantitative 
metre of all contemporary poetry. Ennius may, no doubt, allow 
a short final syllable now and then in penthemimeral and hephthe- 
mimeral caesura to play the part ofa long syllable, as in the line 
(Ann. 85) 


Sic exspectabat populss atque ora tenebat, 
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but in this licence he is most probably imitating his Greek models 
(see Klotz, Altrom. Metrik, p. 100 sqq.), an imitation which cannot 
be supposed possible for the original’ framers of Saturnian verse ; 
and in any case, the instances in his poems are so few and far 
between that they cannot for a moment be seriously quoted in 
support of Dr. Reichardt, whose own reckoning acknowledges no 
less than 63 cases of a short final used as an arsis in 127 lines, as 
against 66 cases of a naturally long final (Reichardt, l. c., p. 234). 
The only escape from the difficulty, so far as I can see, is the 
method adopted by Dr. Zander in his book Versus Italici Antiqui 
(Lund, 1890). Following indications of a tendency to alternation 
of metre in such proverbial maxims as 


hibérno puluere litd uerno grandia farra Camflle metes, 


with anapaestic followed immediately by dactylic rhythm, he uses 
this support for the theory that trochaic might be substituted at 
will for iambic rhythm in Saturnian poetry, and vice versa. The 
lines in question might accordingly be scanned Riuncus dique 
Porpureus, etc., Fdcile facteis superases, etc. This, I take it, is 
the quantitative treatment of these hemistichs which is most worth 
discussing, so violently do the other scansions jar against all those 
usages of Plautine versification which we can claim to be native 
Latin usages and not derived from the Greek. How can we 
tolerate afgué, isgué when we see Plautus so chary of giving any 
weight at all to final -¢ that he prefers to elide it, or even to 
suppress it by syncope before an initial consonant, than to allow 
it of itself to constitute a thesis? What parallel can we find for 
susim ad caelum, unless it be that unique scansion of Ennius, 
Ann. 275 inimiciti@m agitantes, a scansion which is admittedly 
one of that poet’s eccentric experiments in versification, to be 
ranked with his cere comminuit brum, and the like?’ And, most 
important of all, while Plautus shows a marked repugnance to the 
incidence of the metrical ictus on the final syllable of spondaic 
words and endings, the quantitative theory in its usual form 
requires this discordant clash of ictus and accent in an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Saturnian lines. I cannot believe that any one 
who reads through a play of Plautus, paying attention to the 
incidence of the metrical ictus and, in general, to the rhythmical 
cadence of the lines, will ever bring himself to accept first hem1- 
stichs like Sudigit omné Loucdnam, Runciis atqué Porpiireus, 
Ne gquairatis honére, etc. 


1 Havet (Rev. Phil. 1892) reads énitmicitiam carinantes. 
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But even the modified quantitative theory, which scans these 
hemistichs in their natural manner, will be found to break down 
in the second half of lines like vv. 92, 93: 


Deinde pollens sagittis | inclutus Arquitenens, 
Sanctus Delphis prognatus || Pythius Apollo. 


For if, to avoid the scansion ¢ncli|tis Ar|quitenens, we substitute 
iambic for trochaic rhythm, this will involve the metrical accentu- 
ation inclitis, Pythids, an incidence of ictus which, as we have 
just seen, is avoided by the dramatists. And yet it would have to 
occur very frequently in the Saturnian lines, 6. g. 50 zusécé uersulum, 
64 uirginém oraret, 123 capitibis opertis,etc. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that in the anapaestic metres of Plautus 
(Terence never uses these, I fancy, because he considered them 
unsuitable to the Latin language) this harsh ictus, zmclitus, pectéra, 
etc., is in use, so that the quantitative scheme might possibly 
obtain an acquittal on this score. A more serious charge remains, 
namely, that, even if we allow zzclitus, etc., we have still a syllable 
too few inthe half-line: izclitus | Arquite|nens, Pythius | Apdl\lo, 
inséce | uersi\tum, etc. The quantitative school generally gets 
over a difficulty of this sort by their theory of occasional ‘suppres- 
sion of a thesis’; but it is hard to see how this could with any 
likelihood be posited for a word like Apollo. Zander himself 
prefers the violent remedy of declaring vv. 92-3 to be corrupt, 
and reads 

Déin polléns sagittis | inclutusque Arquitenens 

Sanctus Ioué Déli] Pythids prognatus 

Apdllo, 
while in v. 50 he scans zzsece as a (trochaic) dactyl, and supposes 
a thesis to be suppressed after the first syllable of the last word: 
insece | uér|situm, hereby violating another law of dramatic metre, 
which does not allow a dactylic word to represent a single (trochaic) 
foot in trochaic verse. 


One of the latest, and in my opinion the best, statements of the 
accentual theory is by Prof. Thurneysen, in his book entitled Der 
Saturnier (Halle, 1885). After showing the ἃ priorz improbability 
that the native metre of the Romans could have been, unlike that 
of other Indo-European peoples and like that of the Greeks 
(whose pitch-accent differed entirely from the stress-accent of the 
Romans), a quantitative metre, he points out the traces of the 
continuous existence of accentual poetry at Rome, as in the rude 
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songs of soldiers at triumphs, etc., from the earliest times till the 
period of Christianity, when the accentual metre of the poor man 
became the metre of the Church and the nation. Then he 
expands in detail his scheme of Saturnian versification, viz. that 
the lines are scanned according to accent, without regard to 
quantity, the first half-line having 3 accents, the first of which falls 
always on the first syllable of the line, the second having 2 


accents, 6. g. 
Dabunt | malum | Metelli | Naéuio | poetae. 


Secondary accents were, he supposes, necessarily reckoned in 
words of 5 syllables and more, in all parts of the line; in 
4-syllabled words of the form —vy—~ or ——v~—, only at the 
beginning of the line, or at the end of the first hemistich; in 
4-syllabled words of the form vvy—~ or ~vv-—, only at the 
beginning of the line. Trisyllables never show a secondary 
accent, nor, of course, dissyllables. This theory of the existence 
of a secondary accent is, we have seen, confirmed by the evidence 
of Plautine versification, so far as that goes, and by other consid- 
erations. With regard to Thurneysen’s distinctions of werds 
whose secondary accent was, and was not, regarded in Saturnian 
verse, it is natural enough that 5-syllabled words should have had 
so strongly marked a by-accent that it asserted itself on all occa- 
sions in the versification. It is natural too that of quadrisyllabic 
words a word like immdélabat should have the by-accent more 
distinct than a word like sazdigantur, possibly too, as we have 
seen, a word like primdrium than a word like Mércurius. But 
there does not seem to be any essential reason why immo/abat, 
primarium should display their two accents at the end of the first 
hemistich any more than at the beginning or end of the second ;’ 
and if this really was the rule of Saturnian writers, it must be 
regarded as an arbitrary rule, not based on the actual facts of 
pronunciation. On the other hand, the rule which makes all these 
4-syllabled words exhibit their secondary as well as their main 
accent at the beginning of the line may have such a basis, for a 
word at the beginning ofa line or sentence would ordinarily have 
more prominence given to it than in the middle of the sentence. 
If we apply these rules to the extant lines we shall find that the 


1 Neither of these types of quadrisyllables occurs at the end of a line (see note 
on v. 88), where the other two types are common, always with one accent only. 
Notice the order in vv. 3 and 7: Leciom Scipione, but Cornelius Lucius. 
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rule about 5-syllabled words is probably never broken (see notes 
On vv. 5, 31, 43, 95), and so with the rule about 4-syllabled words 
when they come first in the Jine. But for the double accentuation 
of words of the form ——v— in other parts of the line than the 
beginning, the only strong instances are v. 45 complirimae, v. 46 
primérium, whose first syllables alliterate with neighboring words, 
and would receive extra stress on that account (see notes on vv. 
41, 42,97, 99), and of words of the type —v—-—, only v. 3 Sep- 
dne (a proper name, and so more or less ‘supra leges’) ; while a 
double accentuation might possibly be claimed for choriambic 
words (—vv-—) in wv. 31 a@uspicio, 127 arquitenens. There is 
only one certain instance of a choriambic word at the beginning 
of a line, v. γι Meérciurius (cf. v. 89 Silutcolae), and only one 
(doubtful) instance of an Ionic a Minore word, v. 59 /bidémque. 
After what was said above about Plautus’ accentuation of fdéczlius, 
etc., it is clear that Thurneysen is wrong in extending the puossi- 
bility of a secondary accent to words of the type vy v—. But on 
reference to the extant lines it will be found that the only instance 
of a word of this form at the beginning of a line is v. 40, a line of 
the very unmetrical inscription of the Faliscan collegium cocorum 
in Sardinia: 
Opiparum ad ueitam quolundam festosque dies, 

and here the metre, such as it is, requires dfifarum rather than 
opiparum. 

His rule that the first syllable of each line has the natural accent 
may appear at first sight to be broken by v. 113 Plerique omnes 
subiguntur, etc., but, as before remarked, the metrical treatment 
of the phrase in Plautus and Terence signally vindicates him, 
pointing us it does to the pronunciation plérigu(e)-émnes. In 
perhaps every other case the first syllable of the line is admitted 
by all to be a syllable accented in ordinary pronunciation (see 
notes on vv. 1, 119), either with the main accent or, according to 
the rules just laid down, with a secondary accent. A Saturnian 
line never begins with a trisyllable of a form that would naturally 
take the accent on the second syllable, e. g. Metélit, poétae (see 
notes on vv. 2, 21, 119); and this is surely a fact that conflicts 
most markedly with the quantitative treatment of the first hemi- 
stich as an iambic dimeter. The tambic lines of the dramatists 
begin, as is naturally to be expected, with such trisyllables again 
and again; in the first scene of the Miles, for example, v. 1 Curé/e, 
v. 4 Praestringat, v. 29 Conisus, v. 39 Facéte, v. 40 Nouisse, v. 41 
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Curdmque, v. 44 Triginta, v. 57 Uirtite, v. 72 Uidélur, v. 74 
Latrénes. Why, then, should we not have this beginning in these 
so-called iambic dimeters? Why have we not, for example, the 
perf. subegit inv. 12 Subigit omne Loucanam, to suit the other 
perfects cepit and abdoucsit (this, and not adbdoucit, is on the 
stone)? Evidently because not the second but the first syllable 
of the line had to be the accented syllable. The same consider- 
ation may well have led in v. 4 to the departure from the natural 
order ‘aedile, consul, censor,’ the order observed in the prose 
Scipio epitaph (C.I. L. 1 31): azdz/es cosol cesor. Thurneysen’s 
other rule, that the first half of the line has exactly three, the second 
half exactly two accents, depends for its verification on the laws 
for the accentuation of the sentence and for the fusion of subordi- 
nate words into word-groups, which prevailed in the pronunciation 
of the time. These I have attempted to discover from the laws 
stated by the grammarians of the Empire, from the evidence of 
Romance and other languages, and from the versification of the 
early dramatists. It will be seen, when we examine the lines in 
detail, an examination which I reserve for the next section, that 
every line obeys this rule except v. 142, the last line of the 
so-called Epitaph of Naevius, and this line will be discussed later. 


Oxrorpb, ENGLAND. W. M. LINDSAY. 


Π1.---οΟΝ RECENT STUDIES IN HINDU GRAMMAR. 


Nine years ago (in October, 1884) I published in this Journal 
a paper entitled ‘‘The study of Hindu grammar and the study of 
Sanskrit.” It was intended to emphasize the difference between 
Sanskrit on the one side and Panini with his successors on the 
other, and to point out the true place of the native grammar as 
an important division of Sanskrit science, requiring to be studied 
as such, and not as the foundation of our knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language. Since that time there have appeared a 
number of contributions to our knowledge of the Hindu grammar, 
from the pens of two younger scholars of decided ability, then 
unknown; and these contributions I propose to examine briefly, 
especially in order tosee how they stand related to the question 
above set forth. 

The first of them appeared in 1885, and was entitled ‘‘The case- 
system of the Hindu grammarians, compared with the use of the 
cases in the Aitareya-Brahmana”’; it was a doctorate-dissertation 
by Bruno Liebich; the author is at present a przvat-docent in the 
Breslau University. Its first part, printed in vol. X of Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitrage zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
was a digest of the system of rules laid down by Panini for the 
use of the cases, and was very welcome, as must be every contri- 
bution to an easier understanding of the peculiarities and difh- 
culties of the Hindu science. A few words as to the system may 
not be out of place here. Panini does not take up the cases as 
forms of nouns, setting forth the various uses of each, after our 
manner; he adopts the vastly more difficult and dangerous 
method of establishing a theoretical list of modes of verb-modif- 
cation by case, or of ideal case-relations (he calls them ζάγαζα, 
‘factor’ or ‘adjunct’), to which he then distributes the cases. 
Almost as a matter of course, however, his case-relations or 
kavaka are not an independent product of his logical faculty, but 
simply a reflection of the case-forms; they are of the same number 
as the latter, and each corresponds to the general sphere of a 
case: they are ζαγία (‘actor’ = nominative), karman (‘act’= 
accusative), sampradana (‘delivery’ = dative), kavana (‘instru- 
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ment’ = instrumental), adhikarana (‘sphere’ = locative), and 
apaddna (‘removal’ = ablative). The genitive has no defined 
character, but is provided for by stating, when all the other case- 
uses ‘have been rehearsed, that the remainder are those of the 
genitive. As for the definitions of the case-relations, it may 
suffice to say that the karymazn is described as belonging, first, to 
that which the actor in his action especially desires to obtain or 
attain (as in “he makes a mat,” “he goes to the wl/age’’); or, 
second, to that which, though itself undesired or indifferent, is 
connected with the action ina similar manner. Anything more 
crude or unphilosophical than this could not well be imagined. 
There is not an identity between the use of a given case and the 
presence of its generally corresponding case-relation, because, for 
example, in a passive sentence, as ‘“‘the mat is made by him,” mat 
is still called Aarman or ‘act,’ though nominative, and zm still 
kartar or ‘actor,’ though instrumental. Thus there is no recog- 
nition of the yrammatical category of subject of a verb; and this 
leads, as could not be helped, to numerous obscurities and difh- 
culties. Then, in the second part of the paper (ibid., vol. XI, 
1887), the author proceeds to classify under this scheme, in all 
its headings and sub-headings, its general rules and its exceptions, 
the facts of case-use in the Aitareya-Brahmana: a careful and 
creditable piece of work. The results of the comparison are 
precisely what we should expect to find them, knowing well, as 
we do, the relation of the language of the Brahmanas to Panini’s 
Sanskrit: there is a good degree of general agreement—as there 
would have been found to exist even if the Rig-Veda instead of a 
Brahmana had been compared; since changes of syntactical con- 
struction, perhaps even more than changes of form, are of slow 
progress in every language, leaving the main body of older usages 
long untouched. Alongside of this agreement are met with just 
the differences that could not fail to appear: constructions in the 
Brahmana that are unnoticed in Panini, as they are wanting in 
classical Sanskrit; and especially a host of details in Panini of 
which the Brahmana exhibits no examples. There is absolutely 
nothing to show, or even to give reason to suspect, that any 
special relation exists between Panini and this Brahmana any 
more than any other of the same class of works, specimens alike 
of the Brahmana stage of development of ancient Indian language. 
The conclusion is that, whatever its defects of theory, Panini's 
case-syntax proves to be a fairly good practical scheme; and the 
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demonstration of the fact is to be received with thanks; it isa 
valuable contribution to our appreciation of the great grammarian. 
Whether, however, the author views it in just this light is a little 
questionable ; for he adds as second title to his essay “a contribu- 
tion to the syntax of the Sanskrit language’”’—which it plainly is 
not. Is it, forsooth, the Brahmana that he has been examining, 
to see whether its case-constructions are such as they ought to 
be? or is this part of its grammar now better understood than 
hitherto, or arranged in a manner which we shall be disposed to 
accept as preferable to, for example, Delbriick’s? Nothing of all 
this; it is simply that Panini has been tested by a bit of real 
language, and the test has turned out not to his disadvantage. 
The misapprehension that something done for Panini is done for 
the Sanskrit language is precisely what my former paper was 
especially intended to discourage. 

Dr. Liebich adds at the end his own estimate of the results of 
his work: “1. The Aitareya-Brahmana is older than P4nini.”’ 
This were better stated the other way: namely, that Panini is 
later than the Brahmana; since it is really the grammarian, and 
not this member of the literature, that is under examination. As 
for the relation itself, it is not only true, but a truism; no one 
having any knowledge of the subject has or could have any 
question about it; our author’s paper is not a demonstration, but 
merely an illustration, out of one department of grammar, of a 
fact already incontrovertibly established on many and sufficient 
grounds. The author adds as follows: “It [the Brahmana] 
belongs to the Vedic period, but to the close of the latter, and 
stands fairly near to Panini (undoubtedly much nearer than to the 
Rig-Veda in the other direction).” Here again we have truths, 
but, since there has been no comparison made between Brahmana — 
and Veda in the paper, they are incorrectly put forward as its 
“results.” Further, “2. The doctrine of Panini reposes upon a 
careful and acute observation of the actual language.” Here it is 
a little doubtful where the stress of the assertion lies, and what 
counter-proposition is intended to be gainsaid. No one, certainly, 
would think of denying that Panini observed and described with 
remarkable acuteness and to the best of his ability. Nor, again, I 
should think, that he described an actual language—‘an’”’ rather 
than ‘‘the,” for just what language he was dealing with is one of 
the disputed points. The author’s added remarks indicate that 
he thinks it a book-language; if anything in the rules is not 
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capable of being instanced, it is, he suggests, because so much of 
the literature has been lost. This seems an untenable view, and 
has doubtless been since abandoned by him. The question will 
come up again further on. 

Four years later (1890), in the same Journal (XVI 1-2), a 
kindred topic is taken up by another scholar, Dr. R. Otto Franke, 
now a privat-docent in the Berlin University. The title of his 
paper is ‘‘The case-system of Panini compared with the use of 
the cases in Pali and in the Acgoka inscriptions.”’ He builds upon 
the foundation laid by Liebich, adopting the latter’s scheme of 
Paninean case-uses, and looking for correspondences to them in 
the dialects confessedly later than Panini, as the Brahmana was 
confessedly earlier. Here also he finds all the agreement that 
could reasonably have been expected; and, as the ground has 
been comparatively little worked over, his work is much more 
truly a contribution to the syntax of the dialects of India than is 
that of Liebich. He brings to light one very curious thing: that 
for a problematic rule of Panini’s, declaring the future tense to be 
usable in describing something recently past, examples are quot- 
able from the Pali, though they have never been discovered in 
Sanskrit. But his general views as to Panini and the Sanskrit 
seem rather strange. He calls Liebich’s little work “84 beginning 
toward the accomplishment of the very pressing task of deter- 
mining by internal evidence Panini’s position in the literature, 
and so, indirectly, that of the Sanskrit” —as if nobody, before the 
appearance of this doctorate-dissertation, had done anything 
worthy of mention in that direction; or as if the position of 
Panini’s Sanskrit in the history of development of Indian language 
had not long been clear enough. And he points out that, in spite 
of the partial agreement between the case-uses in the Aitareya- 
Brahmana and Panini’s rules, we ought not to conclude that the 
Brahmana was the exclusive, or even the principal, foundation of 
the rules—as if it could ever enter into the mind of any reasonable 
person to draw such a conclusion. He then gives us the same 
warning in regard to the Pali, which is even, if possible, more 
superfluous. He further admits it as possible, though on the 
whole less probable, that Panini may have “collected the phe- 
nomena of very diverse dialects, and fused them together into an 
integral whole”—than which nothing could well find less to be 
said in its favor. 

But to the question as to what the Sanskrit of Panini really is 
the same author returns in a special paper entitled ‘‘What is 
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Sanskrit?”’, dated in November, 1889 (though first published in 
vol. XVII, 1891, of Bezzenberger’s Beitrage). Rather more than 
half the paper is occupied with the more specific inquiry as to 
what Panini means by daa, a word that he uses only seven 
times, or too seldom to set forth its significance with the desirable 
clearness. ‘Popular speech’ is its natural sense; but the usages 
quoted from it by Panini as opposed to his own approved lan- 
guage show that it was no Prakritic dialect (that is the chief result 
of the author’s investigation); and it is as evidently not one of 
the older Vedic dialects; there seems to remain, then, only one 
possibility : it is essentially Sanskrit, only not what Panini accepts 
as good Sanskrit; it includes those words and phrases which, 
though more or less current, he does not regard as worthy to be 
perpetuated. This conclusion appears to be a reasonable and 
safe one.’ The second half of the paper then deals more directly 
with the inquiry as to what Pdnini’s Sanskrit really is; and the 
author’s opinion is expressed in these terms (pp. 75-76): 
‘Panini’s Sanskrit is accordingly in the main ὀλῤάθϑᾶ. And yet, 
on the other hand, it is neither 44éga@ nor a living language.” 
This is not particularly clear; nor is it made very much clearer 
by the reasonings, and the quotations of the views of others, that 
follow. It is to me so strange as fairly to be called unaccountable 
that these authors take no notice whatever of the evidence of the 
dramas upon the subject. In the latter we see a condition of 
society in which educated people talk Sanskrit, while the unedu- 
cated talk Prakrit, in dialects more or less different from one 
another. So far as I can perceive, there is not any reason to 
question that this state of things was real at the time when those 
dramas were produced which then set the rule for all future time. 
The speakers all understand one another ; the difference between 
Sanskrit and Prakrit is not yet sufficient to prevent that; the 
Prakrit-speakers can even, in an emergency, put in a phrase of 
Sanskrit; and, on the other hand, when King Purdravas goes 
mad, he casts off the restraints of education, and talks in part 
Prakrit, like a woman. That, now, is just the present character 
of Sanskrit: an educated or learned dialect, kept in existence, 
nearly unchanged, by instruction, by learned and literary use, 
among languages now become so diverse from it that its knowl- 
edge is confined to a very small circle; such, too, has been its 


1It is, however, rejected by Liebich, in his ‘ Kacika’ (p. xxv), to be described 
further on. Liebich suggests no substitute. 
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character for at least two thousand years, while the true vernac- 
ulars have been growing further and further away from it; and 
such must unquestionably have been its character at the outset, 
when their divergence, and its separate life, first began. That it 
was itself originally a vernacular seems to me a matter of course; 
nor do I see that any one has the right to say that Panini’s speech 
was not a living one, unless he then enters into a full explanation 
of what he means by a living language as distinguished from it. 
Sanskrit was the natural successor of the dialects of Veda, Brah- 
mana, and Satra, and as much “living”’ as any.of these had been, 
when the literary and learned class took it in hand, and, with the 
aid of grammatical science, fortified it against the further effect of 
the changes that were bringing out of it the various Prakritic 
dialects (taking that word in its widest sense). There is no 
absolute line to be drawn between living and dead languages. If 
the Sanskrit has never failed of being kept up by a constant 
tradition from teacher to pupil, though in a limited class, there is 
a real sense in which it has never died, but is still a living tongue. 
In another and equally correct sense, no language is alive that is 
not an out-and-out vernacular, spoken by a whole community, 
and having no inferior dialect below it in the same community ; 
in this sense, to be sure, the Sanskrit of the series of grammarians 
of whom Panini was the chief and virtually the last was not a fully 
living tongue; it had Prakritic dialects under it. Moreover, as 
soon as it took on the character of a learned dialect, it began as a 
matter of course to be stiffened into something a little unnatural ; 
no dialect ever fell into the hands of grammarians without suffering 
from their pedantry. But I can find no reason whatever for sup- 
posing that it was not their own language, the language which 
they themselves spoke and which they thought alone worthy to 
be spoken by others, that they set themselves to describe. What- 
ever P4nini’s special original part in the work may have been, we 
know that he left it still abounding in errors, both of omission and 
of commission ; the important additions and corrections of Katy4- 
yana and Patanjali, to say nothing of their numerous but more 
insignificant successors, amply prove this; and it is frankly con- 
ceded in many points by these latest students of the system, 
unlike the scholars of a generation or two ago. The task Panini 
attempted was beyond the power of mortal man to accomplish, 
especially in the form adopted by him—which is one that no 
sensible man should ever have chosen, yet on account of which, 
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it is very likely, his contemporaries and successors especially 
admired him, and made him their supreme authority. 

Something like this, in my opinion, is what we have a right to 
say that we know about P4nini; and the investigations of Liebich 
and Franke, while they bring nothing to light that contradicts it, 
merely illustrate here and there a point in it, and do not add 
notably to its amount, because they ignore 11 411, and assume that 
the most fundamental facts involved have still to be established. 
What we really need further is added precision on a host of points 
as to which we have as yet only general knowledge, and particu- 
larly a comprehension of how the grammatical system, in all its 
details, stands related to the language of the Sanskrit classical 
literature, which professes to be governed by it, and yet has 
evidently had a traditional life of its own, simply regulated by 
the grammar, and has by no means been produced under the 
latter’s dictation. To ask and answer, in all seriousness, such 
questions as whether a certain Brahmana, or whether the Pali, is 
Panini’s Sanskrit, or whether that language was a living one, 
appears to me the wrong way to arrive at any valuable result. 

In his conspectus of the views of various scholars as to the 
character of Sanskrit, given in the second part of his paper, Dr. 
Franke quotes with approval and acceptance an old expression 
of opinion by Weber, made at the very outset of his career, to 
the effect that “the development of Sanskrit and of the Prakrit 
dialects out of their common source, the Indo-Aryan mother- 
tongue, went on with absolute contemporaneousness (vollstandig 
gleichzeitig).” But Ido not see why this is not an unscientific 
and untenable proposition. For example, pakkhitta and atta or 
appa are not contemporaneous with prakgzpia and ἀέρι in the 
historical development of language, any more than Ital. votto and 
rottt with Lat. ruptus, -um in their various case-forms; and so 
hodu is preceded in point of time by dhavatu, being a later ‘‘cor- 
ruption” of the latter, coming to take its place, as Fr. 4azt of 
stabal, or fates of fuistts. And this is true of the great mass of 
Prakrit words, forms, and constructions ; they are developed later 
than, and come to be substituted for, the corresponding Sanskrit 
words, forms, and constructions. If there were anything to be 
found on Indian ground that is earlier than prakgipta, and from 
which it and pakkhitta should have equally descended by a 
parallel process, then we might have a right to speak of their 
contemporaneity ; but that is plainly not the case; it is the 
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Sanskrit forms themselves, and not something older and more 
primitive than Sanskrit, that the Prakrit words presuppose; they 
have passed through the stage which the Sanskrit represents. 
That here and there exceptions are met with, altered items for 
which the original is not found in Sanskrit, or is found in Vedic 
Sanskrit, is without any force whatever as against the great mass 
of material of a contrary character; such exceptions to the descent 
in toto of one dialect from another are the rule in all dialectic 
history, and might with equal justice be relied on to prove that 
Italian and French are in their development ‘‘absolutely contem- 
poraneous” with Latin. As the other half or side of the view 
already quoted, Dr. Franke adds: ‘That the Sanskrit had 
become extinct when the Prakrit dialects first began to develop 
themselves is false.” What this means is quite unintelligible; it 
seems to go out of the way to deny a doctrine which no well- 
informed student of language could by any possibility think of 
maintaining, and it accordingly has no claim to be criticized, but 
must be simply set aside as valueless. If, for example, é/ma had 
ever become extinct, whence should aé¢/a or appa have originated ? 
Who would say that the egg had been extinct when the chicken 
first began to develop itself? But, somehow or other, those 
whose ancestors had said dtmd began to say aéfd instead, the one 
pronunciation passing into the other, with no extinction inter- 
vening. It was, however, only a part of the community who did 
thus; a part, doubtless much the smaller one, continued to say 
atma; and the two forms went on in currency side by side, as 
educated and as popular speech, in the same way as in many 
cases elsewhere in the world; and dtmd was Sanskrit, and, with 
some help and some mishandling on the part of grammarians, has 
maintained itself in being to this day, in the literature which we 
call Sanskrit, and which, rather than the grammarians’ treatment 
of it, is the true and proper object of the study of the Sanskrit 
scholar. 

Next was produced by Dr. Liebich, in 1891, a valuable ccllec- 
tion of studies entitled “Panini: a contribution to the knowledge 
of Indian literature and grammar”; it makes a small octavo 
volume of 164 pages. The first study, or chapter, deals with 
Panini’s period; the author reviews briefly the opinions that have 
been held by different scholars respecting the matter, and, without 
attempting to bring any new evidence to bear upon it, comes to 
the moderate and sensible conclusion that only a certain degree 
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of probability can be arrived at: ‘‘after Buddha and before Christ”’ 
represents to him the measure of this probability. The second 
chapter treats of the principal later grammarians who have con- 
tinued and modified Panini’s work; in regard to the earliest and 
most important of them the same chronological uncertainty pre- 
vails. The third is entitled ‘‘ Panini and the remaining literature,” 
and is an attempt to determine where in the succession of the 
ancient literature of India, from the earliest Veda down, Panini 
comes in. It takes as starting-point the wild views of Goldstiicker, 
with their refutation by Weber; it points out further the insuffici- 
ency of the evidences relied upon for the prevailing opinion that 
YAaska is earlier than Panini; and it then proceeds to its principal 
task, of applying to the general question a new, a numerical- 
statistical, method of solution. The author counts off, namely, a 
thousand personal verb-forms occurring in succession in each of 
four different monuments of the literature—the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana, the Brhad-Aranyaka, two Grhya-Satras (Agvaldyana and 
Paraskara), and the Bhagavad-Gita: representatives respectively 
of the Brahmana, Upanishad or later Brahmana, Sitra, and epic 
stages of development of Indian speech—and then applies to them 
the rules of the grammar, to see how many and what forms unau- 
thorized by Panini appear in the several texts. The examination 
is creditable to the industry and learning of its author, and its 
results are interesting; we can hardly go further than that and 
pronounce them important. For they are essentially illustrative 
only; they put in a numerical form peculiarities which were 
already familiarly known to characterize the different classes of 
works instanced. Not a new item, so far as I can see, is brought 
to light; nor is any made more certain than before. Thus, six of 
the seven classes of Brahmana divergencies drawn out on pages 
23-4 have long been recognized as such; and how many examples 
of each class may chance to occur in a given amount of text is a 
matter of indifference. As for the seventh, represented by a single 
case, the lengthened final of the imperative Ardfi, it is an error ; 
such a protraction does not belong to the Brahmana language, as, 
indeed, it has no right of occurrence anywhere except in verse ; 
where it appears here (ii 2. 21), it is simply copied from the Rig- 
Veda verse (i 36. 14) on which the Brahmana is engaged in com- 
menting, and of which it repeats a whole pada (including ἀγα 1) 
with merely the substitution of the more regular cavandaya for 
carathaya in it; and the retention of the z is not improbably even 
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a misreading, such as this Brahmana has in no very small number 
(it may be added that the author, doubtless misled by Panini, 
describes £rdhi falsely as a present instead of an aorist imperative). 
And so also in each of the remaining cases. That is to say, the 
matter is not one to which the numerical method of investigation 
is well suited; this would be much better applied between, for 
example, different texts of the same class, as different Brahmanas, 
to see whether it would yield any evidence as to their respective 
periods ; and perhaps the part of the whole investigation which 
is of most value is the comparison which it makes possible 
between Aitareya-Brahmana and Brhad-Aranyaka, the latter 
being part of a Brahmana also, but plainly later, as was a matter 
of course for an Upanishad. Instead, again, of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, which no one doubts to be a comparatively recent addition 
to the Mahabharata, it were much to be wished that the author 
had selected something out of those parts of the epic which are 
most probably to be regarded as its original nucleus, in order to 
cast more light upon the really difficult and hitherto doubtful 
questidn how and how much the epic differs from the classical or 
Paninean Sanskrit, and why. That Brahmana and Upanishad 
and Satra antedate Panini we knew just as certainly before this 
investigation was made as we know it now; the posteriority of 
the Bhagavad-Gitd, again, could hardly have been questioned, 
however the case may stand with the earliest epic. The criteria 
applied to the divergences of the Gita from grammatical strictness 
are of a less satisfactory and decisive character. The decided 
majority (21 against 16) of the irregularities concern the voice of 
the verb; but, though the looseness of at least the later epic in 
this regard is certainly excessive, it is likely that Panini’s rules 
limiting the employment of the voices are exceptionally artificial 
and discordant with genuine usage; our author himself so judges 
examples of them (e. g., p. 28) in connection with the Brahmana. 
As for the causative perfects with dsa (3 in number), Panini’s 
failure to authorize them must be either an oversight or a piece 
of pedantry. And ¢zucas, since this aorist occurs in Veda and 
Brahmana, might be deemed a sign rather of antiquity than of 
modern date. The harvest of results from the chapter, then, 
must be confessed a rather scanty one. 

In the sixth and seventh chapters the author returns to the 
Aitareya-Brahmana and the Brhad-Aranyaka, in order to see 
whether any difference of period can be established among their 
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constituent parts. Here again is, as in the particular noted above, 
a good and suitable application of the statistical method, and it 
leads to trustworthy and interesting conclusions. Inthe Aranyaka 
are discovered no notable indications of diversity of age; but in 
the Brahmana the author finds good reason to believe, as had 
been inferred by others before him, that the concluding chapters 
are more modern than the rest. 

Between the parts of the volume devoted to the first and to the 
second examination of these two works intervene a couple of 
chapters, of which the former, the fourth, is headed ‘“ Panini’s 
relation to the language of India’”—that is to say, the relation of 
Panini’s Sanskrit to the other dialects. The chapter is chiefly 
composed of a succinct statement of the views of other scholars, 
to which the author then appends his own view; and this is 
simply a summary of what he has illustrated in the preceding 
chapters as the relation between Panini’s dialect and the Brah- 
mana and Satra on the one side and the epic on the other. Then 
(p. 50) he appends as final result a wholly new and original classi- 
fication of the entire body of dialects of India. They are divided 
into three categories: pre-classical, classical, and post-classical. 
To the classical division are referred, besides “the doctrine of 
Panini,” the Brahmanas and Siatras also, which the author has 
himself previously recognized as pre-Paninean! this leaves as 
pre-classical only “186 samhitas of the four Vedas.” But the 
third division, the post-classical, is still more wonderfully con- 
structed: besides the ‘‘independent” epic, it contains the whole 
literature which we have been accustomed to know as Sanskrit, 
namely ‘Kalidasa, etc., originated under the influence of the 
grammar’’! What is left to constitute the classical subdivision 
“ὁ. Doctrine of Panini” 1s very obscure; it can be only Panini’s - 
grammar itself (so that such sentences as idamo rhil, gankuta- 
adtbhyo ‘vininnit are classical, as contrasted with Ka4lidasa’s com- 
positions), and in addition all the works that might, could, would, 
or should have been written in strict accordance with it, and not 
merely ‘‘under its influence,” if there only were any such. Now 
I had myself, in my former paper, laid stress on the difference 
between the purely hypothetical ‘‘grammarians’ Sanskrit” and 
the Sanskrit of the literature; but I never went so far as to main- 
tain, with Dr. Liebich, that the two even belonged to different 
prime divisions of the whole history of language in India (thus, 
Il. 6. grammarians’ Sanskrit; III. ὁ, Sanskrit of the literature). 
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Just half our author’s volume (pp. 82-161) is occupied by two 
studies which are reckoned as Appendix I and Appendix II. 
The one is a digest of the teachings of the native grammar 
(Panini, the Mahadbhasya, and the Kacika) respecting the voice- 
inflection of the verbal roots, as active or middle or both; the 
other is a similar digest for the formation of feminine declension- 
stems from the corresponding masculines. These two appendixes 
constitute, in my opinion, the substantially valuable part of the 
volume; they exemplify what needs to be done for all the various 
subjects included in Panini’s treatise. The next step, now, should 
be to compare in detail the statements thus drawn out with the 
actual facts of the language as exhibited in the whole series of 
monuments of the literature, from Vedic down to classical and 
epic, in order to determine what is the relation between the two, 
and then what the former, the prescriptions of the grammar, are 
worth; until that is done, no contribution has yet been made to 
our knowledge of the language, but only to our knowledge of 
Panini. It casts a shade of unreality over the whole subject of 
voice-conjugation that the voices of the thousand or twelve 
hundred false roots are not less carefully defined by the dhd/u- 
patha than those of the eight or nine hundred genuine ones. 

There is left for our consideration only the fifth chapter, in 
which the author takes up and attempts to answer my own 
objections, given in my paper of nine years ago, to the confusing 
of the study of Panini with that of Sanskrit, and the thrusting of 
the grammarians’ dialect into the place in our attention which the 
real language of the recorded literature ought to occupy. I 
propose to examine here this reply, and see how effective it is. 

Dr. Liebich’s first point 15, as was my own, the dhatupatha, or 
list of roots, which is given as part of the material of the grammar, 
and really even its foundation, since it is upon them that the rules 
of the grammar profess to go on and build up the structure of the 
language—and that not only grammatically but lexically, for the 
grammar includes the system of derivation, with definition of the 
modifications wrought in each root-sense and stem-sense by the 
added suffixes. On this point the author offers a criticism which 
he is obliged himself to withdraw in the next paragraph: he first 
accuses me of treating Panini rather unfairly, since the dhdtupatha 
was the part of his work most likely to be deformed by later 
corruptions; but then allows that I was perhaps (as is indeed 
plainly the case) criticizing the whole system of the grammarians 
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as it [165 before us, of which the list of roots objected to forms 
undeniably an inseparable part. Bohtlingk gives it in length and 
breadth in his recent second edition of Panini, finding nothing 
else to put in its place; and it must have gone hard with him, 
who knows what in Sanskrit is real and what is sham better than 
almost any other living scholar, and who has in the Petersburg 
lexicons done more than any one else to make plain their distinc- 
tion, to introduce into his work such a mass of worthless rubbish ; 
I hardly comprehend how he should have prevailed on himself 
to do this without exercising his critical acumen upon it, and 
separating in some way the false from the true. Our author talks 
of probable interpolations, and intimates that he deems them 
posterior to the great trio of Panini, Katydyana, and Patanjali, 
acknowledging that my criticisms may be “more or less” appli- 
cable to their successors. Well, I should think so; and more 
rather than less. This free and easy way of disposing of the 
subject is quite characteristic of the whole guild of partizans of 
the native grammar. It appears impossible to bring any one of 
them to stand up and face fairly the question of the dhatupatha. 
There are not far from nine hundred real authenticable roots in 
Sanskrit. We could believe that the uncritical interpolations of 
later grammarians might add to this number a dozen, or a score, 
or fifty, or (to take the extreme) even a hundred or two; but it is 
the wildest of nonsense (only strong expressions suit the case) to 
hold that they could swell the number to over two thousand! 
Such increase is thus far wholly unexplained, perhaps forever 
unexplainable, and certainly most unpardonable; and until it is 
in some way accounted for the admirers of the Hindu science of 
grammar ought to talk in very humble tones. If these roots are 
not the ones recognized by the wondrous three, when and under 
what circumstances and by whose influence were the additional 
twelve hundred foisted in, to the abandonment and loss of the old 
genuine list? The difficulty of explaining this seems not less 
great than that of supposing the whole two thousand as old as 
Panini himself; both are hard enough; and, in either event, the 
taint of falsity attaches to the Hindu system as we know it and 
are expected to use it. 

As concerns the three points of the middle periphrastic perfect, 
the middle precative, and the secondary passive forms, nothing 
that the author says tends to change at all the aspect of the case 
as stated by me: namely, that these are formations which, though 
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taught by Panini, are wanting in the traditional literary language 
—as much so as verb-forms from the thousand and more false 
roots; they belong to the grammarians’ Sanskrit alone. Just how 
much or how little excuse Panini may have had for setting them 
up, that is a different and a minor question, to be decided finally 
by the general result of our examination of Panini’s way of working, 
of selecting what he will adopt and what he will reject. Tome 
they seem artificial and pedantic structures, reared on an obsolete 
and insufficient or misapprehended basis, 

The author’s well-intended correction of my estimate of Srayok- 
fase in TS. 11 6. 2° as 1st sing. I do not find myself able to accept. 
The sentence is not, perhaps, absolutely clear; but the presence 
in it of a fe ‘for thee’ is to mea tolerably certain indication that 
the verb is not 2d sing. (‘I will employ to-morrow for thee at the 
sacrifice,’ or ‘at thy sacrifice’); no such possessive would be 
called for (or admissible, I think) if the person were second. And 
-tase is obviously the true middle analogue to active -/ésm?, as 
fase to ¢asmi and the like; while -/éhe, as given by the gram- 
marians, is absolutely anomalous, being unsupported, so far as I 
know, by a single other phonetic fact of the language. That it 
occurs once (but only once) in the literature, in that very late 
Vedic document the Taitt. Aranyaka, whose text is in many parts 
extremely faulty, is beyond question; but I would put forward 
the suggestion, as by no means an impossible one, that the form 
is corrupt, and that the 1st sing. -‘@he of the grammarians is 
founded solely on it. That the native commentary, it may be 
added, explains prayoktase in TS. as 2d sing. is not of the smallest 
particle of importance; an expositor schooled in Panini would of 
course do that, and is capable of doing it against the most incon- 
trovertible evidence to the contrary. 

Another matter which the author undertakes to defend against 
my objections is Panini’s determination of the cases where df and 
where @f is to be used in the 2d plur. endings dkvam and dhkve. 
He is so far successful that he is able to show the grammarians’ 
rules to admit in part a different interpretation from that put upon 
them by the later Hindu authorities, and reported by the European 
grammars which follow these rather than the language itself. I 
was careful to allow for this possibility in so flagrant a case, putting 
in the caveat “1 the Hindu grammarians are reported rightly by 
their European pupils (which in this instance is hard to believe)”’; 
it now appears that a part of the reproach is capable of being 
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shifted from the shoulders of Panini to those of his later inter- 
preters. But only a part. Panini uses in the first of his two rules 
one of his customary algebra-like signs, 7», which is ambiguous, 
signifying either simply the z- and z-vowels, or these together 
with the v- and /-vowels, the diphthongs, the semivowels, and A. 
But such an ambiguity is itself a palpable blot upon a system that 
claims to be so precise, and Panini’s successors are little to blame, 
comparatively, if they have chosen the wrong meaning. Then, 
further, it is and must be equally a matter of uncertainty whether 
this same 77 is or is not to be carried over by implication from 
the first to the second rule; and this, again, is a characteristic and 
a pervading difficulty, running through Panini’s entire work, and, 
as I said in my former paper, involving “ἃ condemnation of the 
whole mode of presentation of the system as a failure.” What 
are the boasted terseness and exactness of the rules really worth, 
when in innumerable cases you cannot tell what they mean with- 
out first knowing what they ought to mean ?—that is to say, when 
an acquaintance with the facts of the traditional language is neces- 
sary in order to the right interpretation of the grammar’s dictum 
respecting them? The present is, at the best, a case where the 
interpreters have been too careless of the facts and the reasons of 
the facts. 

But, whatever improved explanation we may apply to them, 
there is plenty left to object to in Panini’s rules. The 2d pl. 
precative middle is plainly declared to end in gidhkvam or in 
gidhvam according to what letters precede the 8 (which might 
also be 5); and this is senseless. If the ending is -gidhvam, it is 
so because the form is originally -g7-s-dhvam, with the special 
precative sibilant between mode-sign and personal ending, as in 
2d and 3d sing., -gi--¢has and -g2-g-/a ; if it is, on the other hand, 
-sidhvam, this is because, as in 1st persons and 3d plur., no such 
sibilant is present, and the ending 15 originally -3-dhvam ; and no 
one can speak with certainty upon the point, because, as I have 
pointed out, not a single example of the form has been brought 
to light out of the literature, earlier or later (the probabilities are 
altogether in favor of §7-s-dhvam, and so -gidhvam); but it is 
perfectly obvious that what precedes the -gi- has nothing to do 
with determining the matter, any more than with determining the 
presence or absence of the precative sibilant in the 2d and 3d 
singular. It is equally plain that in the indicative of the zg-aorist 
we must always have ¢kvam (which the known texts also always 
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give), because -z7¢dkvam necessarily results from the combination 
-1g-dhvam, without any reference whatever to what may precede 
the -zg-; and the interpreters must regulate themselves accord- 
ingly, if they wish to save Panini’s credit. The author thinks he 
catches me in an error in saying, as concerns this point, that “all 
the quotable examples .. . are opposed to their rule,’”’ and brings 
up against me astodhvam etc. out of my grammar. But this 
only shows how carelessly or how unintelhgently he has read my 
paper; for it is distinctly allowed there that the rule as given 
applies correctly to the s-aorist, and there is quoted the example 
aneghvam (from aneg-dhvam ; by the way, this example and its 
like seem to show that z7 in the rule requires to be taken in its 
wider sense): one of the striking things about the matter was that 
a prescription suiting well the one aorist had been wantonly 
extended to include the other, with which it had nothing to do, 
its application giving in every instance a different form from the 
theoretically correct one found occurring in the literature. 

But Panini undeniably takes the perfect also into his rule, 
making its 2d plur. ending to be dhve or dhve under the same 
conditions as those laid down for the aorists. The impropriety 
of the combination and identical treatment of the two tenses is 
clear. The aorist has always at the end of the stem a lingual 
sibilant—aneg-, abavig-—to exercise its euphonic influence upon 
the dh of the ending, while in the perfect there is none such. 
That is to say, none unless the endings dhve and dhvam are 
really by origin sdkve and sdhvam, and this is a doctrine which 
has found, and perhaps still possesses, some adherents. But it 
has no foundation whatever in the actual phenomena of Sanskrit, 
but solely in these blundering rules of the native grammar. 
Examples of the 2d plur. perfect, indeed, are of exceeding rarity ; 
I am able at present to point to only a single one (dadhidkve, 
occurring twice in RV.) in the older language. But, if we are to 
recognize sdhve in the perfect, we plainly ought to recognize 
sdhve and sdhvam also in the present (indic., impv., and opt.) and 
imperfect; and then we should not meet with forms like studhvam, 
janidhvam, bhavedhvam, akrnudhvam, but with studhvam and so 
on. It appears, then, that the only way to save Panini’s reputa- 
tion in the matter is to strike the syllable /7¢ (meaning ‘ perfect’) 
out of his rule, as ungenuine; and I would suggest that it was 
perhaps intruded by the same cunning hand that thrust into the 
dhatupatha more than a thousand false roots without being 
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detected or deterred; this latter trick was evidently by far the ἡ 
harder to execute. 

But Dr. Liebich finds two other defenses to make (both on p. 
58). For one thing, we are not justified in asking for a reason 
why dhvam should in certain cases be converted into dhvam. 
“ As if,” he exclaims, “we were able in any language whatever to 
trace everywhere the connection of cause and effect!” Begging 
his pardon, I assert that, on the contrary, in the combinations of 
stem and ending in Sanskrit euphony, we do not meet with any 
effect of which we may not look for a cause with good expectation 
of finding it. If we came anywhere upon a dhvam without a 
discoverable reason, we should question its correctness, and hold 
it probable that some one had blundered, that the text-tradition 
was corrupt, or the like. On the other hand, if, as is actually the 
case, we have no ghvam for which we cannot show a perfectly 
good reason (few as, unfortunately, the instances are), and no 
dhve at all, and can put against this only the assertion of Panini 
and his successors and interpreters that such forms ought to occur 
without any reason, I submit that the sole acceptable conclusion 
must be that these grammarians, like grammarians everywhere 
else, have blundered, and need to be corrected. 

Our author’s remaining plea is one that, it must be confessed, 
gives a tinge of the comic to the whole discussion. The difference, 
he points out, between df and @& is very slight, and it might be 
unfair to expect Panini in every case to distinguish the one cor- 
rectly from the other! That is to say, if Panini prescribes a dh 
where there is no ground for one, it may be simply the fault of 
his ear, which caught the sound wrong. Now I have been 
accused, by the author and others, of insinuating depreciatory 
things about Panini, but I certainly never went so far as this. If 
the great grammarian had too dull an ear to distinguish a lingual 
mute accurately from a dental (like the typical, or mythical, 
German, who cannot tell ¢ and d apart), what are all his teachings 
worth that involve phonetic distinctions? The staff is broken 
over Panini, and by one of his own partizans, 

To conclude (after passing without notice the other points made 
by me; the most important was the grammarians’ derivation of 
the reduplicated aorist from the causative stem instead of from 
the root directly), Dr. Liebich takes up my criticism of the 
Paninean classification of compounds, defending and extolling 
this classification ; and he returns to the same subject, elaborating 
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his view still further, in the introduction to another later publica- 
tion, ‘‘Two chapters of the Kacika.”! According to him, the 
true scientific principle of arrangement of compounds, which 
must be regarded as underlying Panini’s scheme, is furnished by 
syntactical subordination, after the following fashion: 1. In the 
copulative compounds, as devamanug yds ‘gods-and-men,’ neither 
element is subordinated to the other, but both are codrdinate; 
2. in the determinatives, the former element is subordinated to 
the latter, either as a case dependent on it or as an adjective (or 
its equivalent) qualifying it: examples are housetop, redbird ; 
23. in the possessives, both are subordinated together to a word 
outside the compound, which they jointly qualify in the manner 
of an adjective: for example, redhead, i. 6. redheaded, or pos- 
sessing a red head; then, 4. there remains only one other possi- 
bility, namely that the second element should be subordinated to 
the first, as in afimatram ‘beyond measure’: we might give as 
English parallel aboveboard or overboard (also, for the other 
Hindu variety, consisting of a participle governing a following 
noun, the English spendthrift or hategood; of this variety our 
author makes no account, because it is Vedic, and unnoticed by 
Panini). If, then, we are told, the subordinated element be repre- 
sented by a minus-sign, and the other by a p/us, we get thus the 
four combinations ++, —+, ——, + —; and these evidently 
exhaust all the possibilities of the case. Now this is in the real 
Paninean style, and proves Dr. Liebich to possess a double portion 
of Panini’s spirit, if he be not the great grammarian himself in the 
latter’s wth metempsychosis. Panini would have been proud to 
_ adopt it into one of his chapters, together with its algebraic 
notation, so akin with his own. But our author has to confess 
that it is not Panini’s own scheme; it is only brought out fully 
and distinctly by a much later successor. Moreover, that Panini’s 
fourth class, the so-called avyayibhdva compounds, is by no 
means limited to examples of the formula p/us-minus, but includes 
a number of quite heterogeneous formations. Dr. Liebich is 
nevertheless confident that he recognized the unique value of the 
scheme, and had it plainly in mind; only he sacrificed it, ‘perhaps 
with a heavy heart” (Kacika, p. ix), on the altar of—brevity! 
This brings to our notice, and in a strikingly illustrative manner, 
another of Panini’s leading characteristics and at the same time 
greatest weaknesses. The prime object aimed at by him (as in 
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no small measure in the sz/va-style everywhere) is brevity, brevity 
at the cost of every other desirable thing—of theoretic truth, of 
connection, and, most of all, of intelligibility. The quality may 
be one that recommended his work to those who had to learn it 
by rote (though in its degree we have the right to question even 
that), but it is very much the opposite of a recommendation to us, 
and cannot but detract very seriously from our approval and 
admiration. And this especially when we see how capriciously 
the principle is applied—how many rules are squandered on 
details of the most trifling consequence, far below others that are 
omitted ; on the quotation of other grammarians (the best way to 
confute whom was to leave them unnoticed); on the excerption 
(in more than 200 rules) of scattered particulars out of the Vedic 
language, which are valueless because they are merely specimens, 
making no pretense to completeness, while the motive of their 
selection is in many cases beyond the reach even of conjecture— 
and'so on. Ifthe grammar were sharply examined with reference 
only to this its leading motive, it would unquestionably be found 
to teem with matter for unfavorable criticism. 

But there is another and more fundamental difficulty lying 
behind P&nini’s oversight, or possible sacrifice, in not recognizing 
the fourth, the D/us-mznus, class of compounds in its true character, 
and thus rounding out a perfect scheme of classification, namely 
this: there is no such class; Dr. Liebich and his authorities, the 
later Hindu grammarians, are deceiving themselves with a false 
determination and notation; the avyayibhava class, however 
composed, is not plus-minus, but minus-minus. By this is not 
meant that the component parts of such compounds do not stand 
in a plus-minus relation to one another; but so also do those of 
the ordinary possessives stand in a minus-plus relation; and if 
the possessive is nevertheless really a minus-minus compound, so 
is, for the same reason, the avyayibhava. The copulative com- 
pound, composed of two (or more) nouns or adjectives, is itself 
noun or adjective accordingly, and is properly reckoned as plus- 
plus ; the determinative is a noun or adjective with preceding 
limiting word, and it also is noun or adjective accordingly, and 
rightly mznus-plus. It is different with the possessive, because, 
though this is not less a noun with a preceding limiting word, it 
has passed through a transformation making of it an adjective, 
which is to qualify something outside: mahabahu when it means 
‘a great arm’ is determinative or minus-plus ; but when it means 
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‘having a great arm’ it is changed to minus-minus. If we repre- 
sent the adjectivizing influence by a, we shall get the equation 
(minus-plus)* = minus-minus, which is good linguistic mathe- 
matics ; at any rate, it is only in such a way that the possessive 
comes to be a minus-minus compound. But precisely the same 
is true of the avyaytbhadva. Taking, for example, the participial 
compound ddharad-vasu ‘bringing wealth,’ we find it made up of 
a governing word and its object-noun; but it is not therefore a 
noun; it has been transformed to an adjective; its accus. sing. 
and nom. plur. are not abharantam-vasu and adbharanto-vasu, but 
Gbharad-vasum and a@bharad-vasavas ; it has undergone a similar 
transformation to that of mahdadbdahu, and it is minus-minus ; for its 
formula is again ( p/us-minus)* = minus-minus. But the proper 
avyayibhadva is not an adjective, but an adverb; the phrase αἱὲ 
matram ‘beyond measure’ becomes as a compound atimdtram 
‘excessively.’ Here is plainly involved a similar fusion and 
transfer to that already described; and, if we represent the adverb- 
making force by 4, the proper formula for atimatram is ( plus- 
minus) = minus-minus. But in real truth atimalram is still 
further from being ἃ p/us-minus compound; for to any one who 
considers the class historically it must be obvious that any such 
adverb is simply the neuter accusative of an adjective used 
adverbially, as neuter accusatives, among simple words and 
compounds of every kind, are wont to be used. For example, 
the first step from at: mdatrdm is the common adjective atimdtra 
‘excessive,’ of which the formula is (plus-minus)*; then from 
this comes by another transfer the adverb, with the formula 
(( plus-minus)*)’, or, more briefly, (p/us-minus)”; and, as the 
adjective was minus-minus, the adverb is doubly so. Whether 
this double transfer be accepted or not (of course the acceptance 
does not imply that some of the adverbs have not been made 
directly, by analogy with the others of more regular development), 
the asserted f/us-minus class is irretrievably lost, and with it the 
mathematically exhaustive and regular classification of Sanskrit 
compounds. It has, indeed, never been found that the facts of 
language could be reasoned on mathematically ; and, whenever 
the attempt so to treat them is made, we have the right to expect 
to detect a misapprehension, as in the present case. We may 
now decline to be touched by the spectacle of Panini’s “heavy 
heart,” and hold, on the contrary, that Dr. Liebich has probably 
done him for a second time signal injustice, in believing him 
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capable of being deceived by an alluring though false theory. 
The adjective compounds with governing prior member, whether 
this be preposition or participle, are sub-classes, with the posses- 
sives, of the great class of secondary adjective compounds, as I 
have located and described them in my grammar; and the avya- 
yibhavas are no class of compounds at all, but only a group in the 
long list of adjective neuter accusatives used adverbially. 

It may be further mentioned, as a curiously characteristic point, 
that our author objects (Kacika, p. xi, note 2) to the name 
“possessive” as applied by Bopp and his successors to the 
“much-rice” (dahuvrikt) compounds, because some of them 
admit of being fairly rendered otherwise than by ‘having’ or 
‘possessing,’ and because the Sanskrit has no verb ‘have,’ and 
therefore Panini would not have cast the sense into this form. 
Then also, it may be inferred, we are wrong to speak of the 
‘‘possessive” suffixes 22 and vant, and to render da/in and dala- 
vant by ‘having strength,’ or to call madiya ‘my’ a “ possessive” 
pronominal adjective or fasya ‘his’ a “possessive” genitive. It 
may be pleaded in reply that, since we name them in our own 
language and not in Sanskrit, we have every right to cast their 
real and undeniable sense into the form of nomenclature that best 
suits our expression; and that the Hindus themselves put the 
idea of possession as well as they can into the definitions of these 
compounds by their familiar formula yasya ... sa tathoktah: they 
say, for example, “whose arms are great” in place of our “ having 
great arms’’: and it really seems to amount to the same thing. 

At the close of his chapter, Dr. Liebich, conceiving himself to 
have broken the force of all my objections to setting Panini above 
the Sanskrit literature, and his grammatical science above ours, 
regrets that I have not brought forward a happier selection of 
them. I, on the other hand, think myself justified in maintaining 
that, as they all still stand in full vigor, they are a sufficient illus- 
tration and support of my contrary estimate of the native gram- 
mar. But I am willing to add another point, which he indeed 
almost forces upon my attention. At the very end, namely 
(p. 61), he lifts up hands of horror at me (as did Speijer, in his 
Sanskrit Syntax, p. 189. note) for daring to stigmatize as a bar- 
barism something which Panini expressly teaches (his alarm 
makes him see it as double, or worse than double, and he puts it 
in the plural, as a thing happening “‘occasionally”). He ought 
fairly to have quoted the case, instead of merely referring to the 
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rule about it. It is this: Panini teaches that a comparative and 
superlative adverbial ending may be added to a personal verb: 
thus, dadati ‘he gives,’ dadatitaram ‘he gives more,’ dadadlitamam 
‘he gives most.’ This 15 precisely as if one were directed to say 
in Greek διδωσιτερον (in this case, even the suffix is identical) and 
διδωσιτατον. Now I maintain, and without any fear of successful 
contradiction, that such formations, no matter who authorizes 
them, are horrible barbarisms, offenses against the proprieties of 
universal Indo-European speech. The total absence of anything 
like them, or of anything suggesting even remotely the possibility 
of forming them, in the pre-Paninean language (one might just as 
successfully seek for suggestions of διδωσιτερον in Homer or Plato), 
and their rarity later (no example of -tamam is ever met with), 
among writers to whom a rule of Panini is as the oracle of a god, 
is enough to show that they never formed any proper part of the 
language. Probably they were jocose or slangy modes of expres- 
sion (essentially dasa, but far below the level of decent dha$2), 
which some strange freak, perhaps of amusement at their oddity 
(and Panini was entitled to some compensation for the “heavy 
heart’ which his subserviency to brevity often cost him), led him 
to sanction—if indeed the rule permitting them be not another 
interpolation by that mischief-maker who spoiled the list of roots. 

Dr. Liebich complains of the (presumably disrespectful) refer- 
ences to “the native grammarians” which he finds too frequent in 
my Sanskrit grammar, and kindly advises me to cast them all out. 
But this is in the highest degree unreasonable. Considering the 
place which those grammarians have long occupied in the study 
of the language, and the influence allowed them by their European 
successors, and tnat their ways of viewing and presenting things 
have determined in large measure the form of universal Sanskrit 
grammar, it is simply impossible to leave them out of:account and 
unmentioned. I am sure I have been as respectful to them as I 
possibly could, and probably in the majority of cases quite 
successfully—at least hypothetically respectful, stating their 
teaching for what it may be worth, and leaving to the future the 
final determination of its value. It was hardly respectful for him, 
on his part, to pronounce (in his closing sentence) all my refer- 
ences to them ‘‘extremely superficial and often inaccurate,” with- 
out quoting a single instance to show that they really bear that 
character. Perhaps, if he had done so, he would have made as 
signal a failure of it as he has of the attempt to refute the views 
and reasonings of my former paper. | 
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An extended review of Liebich’s Panini, by Dr. Franke, is 
found in the Gott. Gelehrte Anzeigen bearing date of Dec. 1, 
1891 (pp. 951-83). It is, however, less a detailed examination 
and criticism of the former’s views than an independent discussion 
of some of the points involved, carried on with much learning and 
acuteness. Many pages are expended upon Panini’s classification 
of the compounds; and here Dr. Franke is far from supporting 
Liebich’s answer to my criticisms; on the contrary, he takes my 
side, setting forth the remarkable superficialities and incongruities 
of Panini’s work in this department, especially as regards the 
asserted class of avyayibhavas ; he makes many points of detail 
which I have passed without notice in the above discussion of the 
theoretic groundwork of the classification. Though dated in the 
following year, Liebich’s Kacika and its introduction were doubt- 
less written before the appearance of this review ; he would hardly 
have ventured to repeat his views, or would have cast them into 
a very different form, if he had had before his eyes their condem- 
nation by a fellow-partizan of Panini. In other points, Franke’s 
notice of Liebich’s work is mainly laudatory. Thus, he ‘“‘thor- 
oughly approves,” as “‘very successful” (p. 962), the latter’s futile 
pleadings as to the ending dhvam (including, I suppose, the 
suggestion of Panini’s dullness of ear), adding, as his own con- 
tribution to the controversy, that a dk not seldom takes the place 
of df in Prakrit, and that Prakritic changes have been known to 
work their way into Sanskrit. But what has that to do with 
Panini’s definite prescription of @A in certain conditions which 
demonstrably have nothing to do with the matter? Soin Prakrit, 
in obedience to the same general lingualizing tendency, 2 in the 
majority of cases becomes 7; but that would be far from support- 
ing a Hindu grammarian who should teach that a7 altered the 
next following 2 to 2 only provided it were itself preceded by the 
sounds included in the designation 7m. As for the great question 
of the 1200 false roots, Dr. Franke slips smoothly over it, merely 
echoing the other’s remark, that it was an “unfortunate proceed- 
ing’’ on my part to commence from that quarter my attack upon 
the native grammar. Unfortunate, indeed; but evidently unfort- 
unate only for the grammar: who could help starting from that 
most flagrant, wanton, and inexcusable of all its many weak sides ? 

It is hardly worth while to say much more than has been 
already said with regard to Liebich’s Kagika. It is a laborious 
and useful contribution to the study of Panini himself and of one 
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of the most noted comments upon his work, smoothing a little 
the way to their comprehension for those who shall approach it 
hereafter. The author’s method is a narrowly restricted one; the 
rule of Panini is given, not translated, and then follows a bald 
rendering of the Kacika’s exposition, with here and there brief 
notes added on one and another point in the latter; from any 
attempt at an independent explanation, and yet more from any 
criticism, the author carefully refrains. Thus, of the rule which 
introduces the whole subject, samarthah padavidhih, the Kacika 
gives two entirely discordant interpretations, illustrating, however, 
only the latter of them—which is a very strong indication that 
the commentators were themselves uncertain as to what meaning 
really lay hidden in its obscurity; and the translator passes the 
matter without a word of remark, nor does it occur to him to 
state whether in his opinion we ought to understand ‘a word-rule 
is competent,’ or to force into the text with extreme violence the 
sense ‘a word in the following rules is to be taken in connection 
with its sense’: it is only an illustration of the ordinary principle 
that you must first find out what a rule of Panini ought to signify, 
and must then, at whatever cost, interoret that signification into 
it. And the continuation is of a piece with the beginning. No 
one can well avoid being moved to repugnance by the fantastic 
obscurity with which the subject is presented; and we know 
already that the underlying theory, the scheme of distinctions 
and of classification, is a very defective one. To claim, then, that 
it must be all labored through by the general body of students of 
Sanskrit, in order that they may duly understand the subject of 
Sanskrit compounds, is obviously unreasonable, not to say absurd. 
Panini and his chief commentators must be worked over by a 
small class of specialists, and not simply translated—that is a 
mere beginning of the task—but brought into such a form as to 
. be readily understood and assimilated by the mass of scholars. 
The study is excessively difficult, and on many of the points 
involved in it certainty seems unattainable. Dr. Liebich confesses 
(p. 1) that he found the rendering of these two little chapters so 
hard that he could scarcely keep his courage up to complete the 
task. Speijer has been a faithful student of the native grammar ; 
but of the discussions and criticisms of points in it on which he 
occasionally ventures in his Sanskrit Syntax, Bohtlingk (in a 
review of the work in Z.D.M.G. XLI 179 ff.) claims to refute 
nearly every one; and now Liebich (Kagika, p. iv) declares 
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Bohtlingk, in spite of his life-long familiarity with the subject and 
his immense erudition, to have translated Panini sometimes incor- 
rectly. Rather discouraging that for a student who is ambitious 
to get his knowledge of Sanskrit directly from native sources ! 

I would be far from saying anything to discourage the study of 
Panini; it is highly important and extremely interesting, and 
might fairly absorb much more of the labor of the present gener- 
ation than has been given to it. But I would have it followed in 
a different spirit and for a different purpose and in a different 
method. It should be thoroughly dissociated from the study of 
Sanskrit, though never without recognition of what it may finally 
contribute to our knowledge of Sanskrit in addition to what we 
derive from the literature. As to what the literature contains, we 
need no help from the native grammar; it is the residue of pecu- 
liar material that we shall value, and that we should strive to 
separate from the mass. And the study should be made a truly 
progressive one, part after part of the native system being worked 
out to the last possible degree and the results recorded, so that 
each generation be not compelled to begin anew the tedious and 
unrewarding task. 

At the beginning of the introduction to his Kacika, it is true, 
Liebich makes the claim that all Sanskrit students need to master 
Panini, if for no other reason, because the native commentaries 
cannot be otherwise completely understood, it being known that 
they abound more or less in references to the grammar and 
demonstrations founded upon it. There would be more in this 
consideration if the grammatical discussions were not precisely 
the most worthless part of the comments, which can be in all cases 
neglected with least fear of loss. What the words mean, what 
allusions they contain, what is to be supplied to complete the 
sense, which of possible constructions is the right one—these are 
matters in regard to which the aid of the commentator is more or 
less (in proportion, namely, to the artificiality of the composition) 
welcome, sometimes even indispensable; but for the grammatical 
forms, the derivations, and everything else that Panini can be 
quoted for, the case is different. As for Sayana and his kind, 
even those who make the strongest claims in his favor will hardly 
venture to deny that the whole grammatical part of his exposition 
might be expunged from his text without loss of a jot or tittle of 
Its value. 

It may be added that Dr. Franke also, in the first paragraphs 
of his review of Liebich briefly examined above, shows the same 
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disposition to exaggerate and misrepresent the claims of Panini 
to attention. He quotes once more, as Liebich had done before 
him, Lassen’s unworthy insinuation that Bopp’s growing inde- 
pendence of Panini was owing to his ignorance of him! As if 
- Bopp did not know Panini, both at first hand and in his European 
representatives, sufficiently to judge with full competence what his 
system was worth, and how far it required to be followed! There 
is quite too much of Panini left still in Bopp’s grammar; yet to 
Bopp belongs the high credit of making the recorded facts of the 
language for the first time the basis of their orderly presentation, 
and of bringing the principles of European grammatical science, 
and those of a new and developing comparative grammar, to bear 
upon Sanskrit. It is owing to this that he became the real 
Sanskrit teacher to Europe, ina manner and degree far beyond 
the reach of Lassen. Dr. Franke then goes on to vindicate for 
Panini various things to which he has not the shadow of a just 
title: as, 1. that not only for Sanskrit, but also for other Aryan 
dialects and writings, Panini is of indispensable importance— 
which apparently means nothing more than that some of the 
phenomena of dialects later than Sanskrit are to be found noted 
in his grammar; 2. that the study of his rules has a formally 
educating influence—which is, I think, just the opposite of the 
truth, since their method is purely mechanical, sacrificing every- 
thing else to brevity, ignoring connection and proportion, lacking 
_ all recognition of the historical element, and therefore necessarily 
destitute of philosophy (we have seen above that too much Panini 
has led Dr. Liebich to doubt the relation of cause and effect in 
Sanskrit euphony); 3. that it is Panini who has taught us to 
regard every word, every ending, even every letter as important— 
which is an accusation laid without any reason whatever against 
western grammatical science; and 4. that Panini is going to aid 
literary chronology in a way that is hitherto for the most part 
only a matter of conjecture and of future hope—and which there- 
fore, we may answer, it is as yet too early to say anything about; 
but, if there are such treasures hid in Panini, why do not his 
partizans devote themselves to bringing them forth, instead of 
dwelling upon subjects which are far better understood out of the 
literature itself? 

Just forty years ago, a German student of more than ordinary 
ability, in company with whom I had worked for a season under 
a professor of the highest eminence in Germany, took the degree 
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of doctor of philosophy creditably with a dissertation on one of 
Kaliddsa’s plays, and went to England for further study and for 
employment. He was fortified, among other things, with a letter 
of introduction to a Sanskrit scholar of German birth, then long 
resident in London. This scholar, on being consulted in regard 
to plans and pursuits, told him that all his hitherto acquired 
knowledge had no real foundation, and was essentially worthless ; 
that, if he wished to accomplish anything, he must drop all besides 
and devote himself for two or three years exclusively to the study 
of Panini; when that had been done it would be time to talk of 
something else. Just how much this rebuff had to do with turning 
my friend’s attention away to other studies I do not know; but, 
at any rate, until his death some years after he was not heard of 
further in Sanskrit. 

Such was, doubtless in its most intense form, the spirit of the 
devotees of the native Hindu grammar a generation ago. And, 
though it has been in some measure subdued since, it is by no 
means extinct, when a man of real learning and ability like Dr. 
Franke can still maintain (in his Casuslehre, etc., noticed above, 
p. 68, or p. 6 of the reprint) that our profounder knowledge of 
Sanskrit is to be especially proportioned to our deeper penetration © 
into Panini’s teachings—against which is to be set, as antidote, 
the same author’s exposure of Panini’s failure in the article of 
compounds, It is, of course, much to the credit of Panini that he 
exercises such a bewildering fascination over the minds of those 
who involve themselves in the labyrinth of his rules—though the 
influence admits, I believe, of a natural explanation. I am fully 
persuaded that any one who should master the Hindu grammat- 
ical science without losing his head, who should become thoroughly 
familiar with Panini and escape being Panini-bitten, would be able 
to make exposures of the weaknesses and shortcomings and need- 
less obscurities of the grammar on a scale hitherto unknown. 


W. Ὁ. WHITNEY. 


11.---ΤῊΕ RELATIVE POSITION OF ACTORS AND 
CHORUS IN THE GREEK THEATRE OF THE 
V CENTURY B.C. 


PART II. 
CONSIDERATION OF THE EXTANT DRAMAS. 


An examination of the works of the four great dramatists in 
strictly chronological order would seem at first glance calculated 
to show most clearly the steady course of development in the 
drama, and consequently to illustrate most fully the corresponding 
changes which were made in ‘stage’-buildings and equipments. 
But Sophokles was ever more akin to Aischylos than to Euripides, 
and Aristophanes frequently holds the youngest of the tragedians 
up to ridicule, both in his text and in the setting of his plays. It 
has seemed best, therefore, to follow an order which, while ina 
general way chronological, shall place together the poets who 
are most closely related to each other.’ 


I. THE PLays OF AISCHYLOS BEFORE THE TIME OF 
SOPHOKLES.’ 


Supplices. 


Two points in this play are especially remarkable. The action 
does not take place before a palace or temple, or in any well- 
known locality; there is no hint of a ‘scenae frons.’ We find 
mention of an altar (222) near the coast of Argos (714 ff., 734, 
744, 836) and not far from the city (955 ff.). Again, the dialogue 
is almost entirely between an actor and the chorus. On only two 
occasions does an actor converse with a fellow-actor (480 ff. and 


|) 


1The chronological order of the plays followed is that found in Christ's 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur. The references are for the ‘ Persians’ 
to Teuffel-Wecklein’s edition ; for the other plays, to the Teubner texts. 

Ὁ, Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXI, S. 597 ff.; Schénborn, Die Skene der 
Hellenen, S. 284 ff.; A. Maller, B.-A. 125 f.; Todt, Noch einmal die Bihne 
des Aeschylos, in Philologus, XLVIII, 5. 505 ff.; Capps, The Stage in the 
Greek Theatre. 
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gi1 ff.). The chorus is the important element of the play. In 
the choreutae the interest centres, and where they are, there is the 
place of the action. 

The first words of Danaos (τῷδε ναυκλήρῳ πατρί, 177) assure us 
that he has come as a guide to his daughters. As such his place 
was with the chorus when they came marching in chanting their 
anapaests, at the opening of the play. The entrance of the king 
(234) and of the herald (836) are most carefully motived. Even 
when Danaos returns from the city (600) the chorus greets him 
as he enters; and we feel that it is only because of the exciting 
nature of the scene that there is a lack of something of the kind 
when the king reappears (911). Since, then, there is nothing in 
the play to indicate that such is the case, it is hardly credible that 
Danaos should have entered during the recital of vs. 1-175. The 
play assumes his presence with his children from the beginning. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα Bare he bids them (191). If he were on the’ stage 
he must bid them ‘come up’ to him. For if a ‘stage’ existed, the 
altar, as we shall presently see, was upon it. But are is exactly 
the expression to be used if the father stood with his children and 
bade them seek refuge at an altar on the same level with them- 
selves. There is in fact no hint of any change of level as they 
repeatedly pass to and from this altar. The king says ἐπιστρέφου 
(508). They exhort each other βαῖνε φυγᾷ πρὸς ἀλκάν (832). It is 
not possible that they could have climbed to a stage in the four 
lines which are spoken before the herald joins them (836). What 
"an absurd spectacle these choreutae would have presented 
scrambling up a flight of steps to reach their altar of refuge! 
Finally, when the king invites the chorus to go to the city, he 
uses oreixer’ (955). Schonborn infers from πάγον (189) that a hill 
is represented on the scene. But this is not simply a hill, but 
πάγον τῶνδ᾽ ἀγωνίων θεῶν. It is neither more nor less than the altar 
of the gods, at which the maidens are to sit as suppliants. This 
is plain from κρείσσων δὲ πύργου βωμός in the following line. πάγον 
τῶν θεῶν for altar (βωμός) need not surprise us, when we remember 
that altars at Olympia and elsewhere frequently became hillocks 
by the gradual accretions from the remains of sacrifices. 

At v. 208 the chorus says to Danaos θέλοιμ᾽ ἂν ἤδη σοὶ πέλας 
θρόνους ἔχει. Father and daughters are both at the altar. Here 
the choreutae remain till v. 508, when they leave their suppliant 
position at the request of the king. On the approach of the 
herald (832) they again seek refuge at the altar, from which they 
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depart to the city (955). Since the herald seeks to drag them 
from its protection (866—910), and is only prevented from doing 
so by the timely arrival of the king (911), it follows that this altar 
was where the actors were accustomed to be—on the ‘stage,’ if 
there were a stage. But the chorus is at the altar during 454 
verses, considerably more than one-third of the entire play, and 
during almost the entire time when the action is going on. 

Besides altars, chorus and actors there were present the 
attributes and images of the gods, τρίαιναν (218), Ἑρμῆς ὅδ᾽ (220), 
Bpérea (463), τριαίνας (755), Bpereos (885). These were numerous 
and of considerable size, for the choreutae threaten to hang 
themselves upon them (465). Some portion of the multitude 
seen by Danaos (180 ff.) is also present, as the king (στείχοιτ᾽ ἄν, 
ἄνδρες, 500) commands his attendants to guide and guard Danaos. 
Again, φίλαις ὁπάοσι (954) and ὀπαδοί (1023) refer to others than 
the choreutae. It would be difficult indeed to accommodate on 
any stage possible in a Greek theatre these persons and objects 
actually mentioned as present. 

V. 713 ixeradéxov yap τῆςδ᾽ ἀπὸ σκοπῆς ὁρῶ is also taken as an 
indication of an elevated ‘stage.’ That the chorus is at this time 
in the orchestra is evident. For they left the altar at 508 and do 
not return to it till the entrance of the herald. They are surely 
not far from it, because the ode 630-709 is a prayer at this xowo- 
βωμία for all blessings for the Argives. Danaos is with his children 
in the orchestra, since μόνην δὲ μὴ πρόλειπε, λίσσομαι (748) becomes 
nonsense if the father is not near enough to render assistance in 
case the choreutae are attacked. In ixeradéxov σκοπῆς we surely 
have a reference to the same altar mentioned in πάγον τῶνδ᾽ 
ἀγωνίων θεῶν. If this altar were on an elevated stage to which 
the herald was about to enter (836), and on which he was bound 
by the rules of dramatic art to remain, why does the chorus run 
to meet the danger ? 

The setting of the play becomes simple when we once have 
clearly in mind the earliest orchestra on the site of the theatre at 
Athens (cf. Part I). There were no stage-buildings. The altar 
in the middle of the orchestra would naturally be the altar belong- 
ing to the temple, since a second altar for sacrificial purposes 
would be superfluous. The Suppliants carries us back more 
nearly than any other extant play to the time when the drama 
consisted of odes sung by the choreutae as they danced around 
the altar. In the light of what we have found in the play itself 
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we are warranted in saying that to this circular dancing-place came 
the procession of Danaos and his daughters. To the large altar 
(κοινοβωμία, Cf, 189 f., 222) in its centre, decorated with emblems and 
images of the gods, they go, deposit their branches, and sit as sup- 
pliants. Hither come the king and his attendants and find them. 
He sends Danaos to the city, then follows him. Danaos returns, 
from the altar sees the enemy approaching, and hastens for aid. 
The herald comes and seeks to drag the maidens to the ships, 
but is preverited by the king. Finally Danaos with his guard of 
honor (980 ff.) leads his children from the orchestra (1014 ff.) 
away into the hospitable city. Thus regarded the play possesses 
a dignity and simplicity which are entirely wanting on the suppo- 
sition of a stage of any kind. Viewed in this light the Suppliants 
shows a natural step in the development from the choral song. 


Persae. 


The tomb of Dareios is the central point of much of the action. 
It is a structure of some size, for the shade of the king is invited 
(659) ἔλθ᾽ én’ ἄκρον κόρυμβον ὄχθου. ἐγγὺς ἑστῶτες τάφου (686) proves 
that he literally obeys this call. The words στέγος ἀρχαῖον (141) 
seem also to apply to this family sepulchre (cf. v. 657 ἀρχαῖος βαλλήν, 
Soph. Electra 1165, and Lycophr. Alex. 1097), since a council 
chamber such as Wilamowitz (Herm. X XI) has assumed would 
not be erected on the scene for this one brief reference. 

The palace was at a distance. The chorus see Atossa approach- 
ing at 150, but it is five lines later before they begin to address 
her. Appearing from a palace in the background, she would 
have been immediately before them as soon as she became visible. 
She announces (159) ταῦτα λιποῦσ᾽ ἱκάνω. These words are super- 
fluous if the palace was before the eyes of the choreutae. The 
queen mentions (229) the offerings she will make after she has 
returned to the royal dwelling. She says she will return to the 
sepulchre with a sacrificial cake (524), but adds (529 f.) ἐάνπερ δεῦρ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ πρόσθεν μόλῃ, | παρηγορεῖτε, καὶ προπέμπετ᾽ ἐς δόμους. This escort 
duty could only be performed by the chorus when the palace lay 
at adistance. The mother’s fear that her son will arrive while 
she is absent, and her non-appearance in the long scene which 
follows the appearance of Xerxes, are both inexplicable on the 
theory that the palace is before the eyes of the spectators. In all 
these passages there is the idea of space to be traversed and time 
to be consumed in passing to and from the dwelling. 
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The queen announces (607 f.) τοιγὰρ κέλευθον τήνδ᾽ ἄνευ τ᾽ 
ὀχημάτων | χλιδῆς τε τῆς πάροιθεν ἐκ δόμων πάλιν | éoreda. ὄχημα 
means vehiculum, chariot,’ as in Iph. in Aulis 610 f. ἀλλ᾽ ὀχημάτων 
ἔξω mwopeved’. The fact that Atossa takes pains to say that she has 
come without her chariot and her former pomp distinctly implies 
that at her first appearance she did come with such royal insignia. 
Therefore it was equally impossible that she should come from a 
palace in the background, or enter on a stage at all. Lines 1016 
and 1024 show how poverty-stricken was the dress of Xerxes on 
his arrival on the scene of action, and how few were in his retinue. 
Still the poet could not introduce the king unattended, nor repre- 
sent him as having come from Greece on foot. Therefore it is a 
fair inference that σκηναῖς τροχηλάτοισιν (1000 f.) imply a chariot in 
which the king appears in the orchestra. 

But there are yet other proofs that actors and chorus are 
together in the orchestra. For the first forty lines after his 
appearance (249) the messenger converses with the chorus. 
Had he appeared on a stage of which Atossa and her attendants 
were the occupants, he would on his entrance have stood face to 
face with them, and it would have been most unnatural far him to 
turn from the queen before him to address the chorus in the 
orchestra below and at some distance from him. His action is 
natural only on the supposition that he enters through the 
parodos, since then the chorus in the middle of the orchestra 
would first meet his eyes. Again Atossa returns from the palace 
with the sacrificial offerings (598) and the chorus join in the 
libations to the dead which follow. It need hardly be said that 
all are by the tomb during this ceremony. In fact Dareios 
addresses his wife as τάφου πέλας (684) and the chorus as éyyis... 
τάφον (686). He actually addresses the chorus first on his appear- 
ance (681). Then the commands of Xerxes to the chorus, πρὸς 
δόμους δ᾽ ἴθι (1038) and és δόμους κίε (1067), do not bid them to 
‘come up’ to him and enter the palace by clambering over a 
stage, but to escort him to the royal house, as they had been 
commanded by the queen-mother (530). The length of the 
kommos (1036-76), during which all are leaving the scene 
together, is another indication that they are passing out through 
the parodos, and not by the shorter way, ‘over a stage.’ 


1 Teuffel-Wecklein, Perser, S. 50, attempt to explain ὄχημα as ‘ Thronsessel,’ 
but this is simply an effort to show how the queen entered from a palace in the 
background. 
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It is true that no underground passage has been as yet found in 
the theatre at Athens, but the existence of such passages in Eretria, 
Sikyon and elsewhere produces not a demonstration but a con- 
viction that the ghost of Dareios appeared by means of some such 
passage, that he appeared in the orchestra, not on a ‘stage.’ 

The Persians is certainly a step higher in development than the 
Suppliants. The tomb of Dareios is of more importance than the 
κοινοβωμία, and the interest centres in the actors, not in the chorus. 
But the idea of a scenic background is not yet present. 


Septem. 


The scene is on the Kadmeia in Thebes (ἀκρόπολιν, 240), and 
perhaps in an agora; for Eteokles, at the opening of the play, is 
addressing an assembly of the citizens. Κάδμου πολῖται (1), ὁρμᾶσθε 
πάντες (31), and the exhortation for young and old alike (10 ff.) to 
succor the city, unite to prove that numbers were present in this 
assembly. Being mutes, their place is with the actors, but their 
numbers are apparently too great for any possible stage. The 
bodies of the two brothers are brought in at 861. From 960 on 
Antigone and Ismene are present with them. The chorus in 
antistrophic strains (874 ff.) lament the fate of the dead. σιδαρό- 
πλακτοι μὲν ὧδ᾽ ἔχουσι (911) shows that the body lies immediately 
before the semichorus. At 1068 ἡμεῖς μὲν ἴμεν καὶ συνθάψομεν | aide 
προπομποί Says the one semichorus as it, with Antigone, follows the 
body of Polynikes through one parodos. ἡμεῖς dua τῷδ᾽ respond 
the others as they, together with Ismene, accompany the funeral 
procession of Eteokles. Here not only are the numbers too great 
for the supposed ‘stage,’ but there is the distinct statement that 
all are together on one level, which could only be that of the 
orchestra. 

Many images are mentioned, Ares (105, 135), Zeus (116), 
Apollo (145, 159), Artemis (149 f.), Hera (152). The chorus not 
only appeal to them in these passages, but prostrate themselves 
before them (95 Spérn). They rush in haste to them (211 πρόδρομος 
ἦλθον). The choreutae are clinging to these figures (258), and 
only come forth from among them (265 ἐκτὸς οὖσ᾽ ἀγαλμάτων) in 
response to repeated commands of the king. But neither here 
nor elsewhere in the play does anything suggest an ascent toa 
stage or descent therefrom. Yet Eteokles offers prayer to these 
same tutelary deities (69 f.). In these devotions he could not 
neglect the images, nor can we conceive that he prayed from the 
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top of a ‘stage’ to the images down in the orchestra. On the 
other hand, there is no room for these aga/mata on a stage. 
These difficulties disappear when we grant that all—actors, chorus 
and mutes—are moving and performing their several functions on 
the acropolis of Thebes, from which the chorus (81, 89, 115, 117) 
—not because they have climbed the little elevation of a ‘stage,’ 
but because of the height of the citadel itself—watch the action 
going on without the walls. 


Prometheus. 


The final catastrophe in which actor and chorus are swallowed 
up together could only take place if the cliff to which the Titan 
was chained was of considerable height and extent. Otherwise 
there would not be room beneath for the reception of so great a 
number of persons. In the Prometheus, then, we have the first 
example of extensive construction to aid in the presentation ofa 
play, the first of the προσκήνια which Aischylos is said to have 
invented. For the tomb and altars used in the previous plays 
could hardly be called by that name. As has been shown in 
Part I of this paper, the stage-buildings of the V century were 
entirely of wood. The mistake which has been made in the past 
has been in the assumption that the theatre-carpenter first built a 
lofty narrow platform and then proceeded to erect his scenery 
upon this. But such a construction for the Prometheus is an 
absurdity. On the narrow platform of the so-called stage there 
would be no room for the representation of the craggy mountain- 
side to which the Titan is bound, much less for the immense trap- 
door (?) through which chorus and actor finally disappear. It was 
not on the (later) proskenion, but instead of it, that the scenery 
was constructed. It is quite possible that the sudden and 
complete disappearance of all the occupants of the scene finds 
its explanation in the peculiar position of the ancient orchestra at 
Athens. As explained in Part 1, the earth outside of this orchestra 
to the south was five or six feet at least lower than the level of 
the orchestra. Under these circumstances such a disappearance 
could be easily managed. 

For more than 150 verses after they appear (127-282) the 
chorus remain in their winged chariot. This chariot, with its 
burden of 12 choreutae, could not have moved into view through 
the air. The weight was too great. Vs. 143 ff. show that they 
are near the Titan when they enter. The idea that at 282 they 
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leave their chariot and descend from a stage into an orchestra, 
having no connection with the real scene of the action, finds no 
support whatever in the text. Next to the hero himself, the 
chorus is the important element of the play. Their conversation 
with him is, as it were, only interrupted by the visits of Okeanos 
and Io, They remain constant to him and finally suffer with him. 
Where they are is always considered a part of the scene of action. 
The words of Hermes (1058 ff.) show that they are then near 
Prometheus, and the whole play demands that there be no 
artificial barrier like a stage between them and the sufferer. 

Certain common characteristics of these first four plays we shall 
find neither in the later dramas of Aischylos nor in those of the 
other dramatists. 

1. Although a σκηνή, a building of some sort to which the actors 
could retire for the changes of masks and of costumes, was neces- 
sarily present, it is only in the Prometheus that a special structure 
to represent a scene is demanded. 

2. So far as can be learned from the plays themselves, the side 
entrances, the parodoi, alone were used. 

3. The chorus has an importance either greater than or equal 
to that of the actors. 

As Mr. Verrall says (Class. Rev. 1890, p. 225): “‘The drama 
of Aeschylos is really a choric drama. If we except the Prome- 
theus, a work suz generzs and not really compassable by any stage 
high or low, all Aeschylos’s remaining plays are of the choric 
kind. Speakers, singers and mutes are all indissolubly connected 
and equally essential to the action. So that to subtract the 
singers and separate them in any way from the whole body would 
be as improbable and contradictory to the nature of the act as to 
put a barrier between the actors of a dialogue.” 


II. THE AISCHYLOS-SOPHOKLES PERIOD. 
A. Aischylos.—Agamemnon. 


The scene is before the palace of the Atreidai: στέγαις ’Arpedar, 
3; ᾿Ατρειδῶν στέγος, 310; μέλαθρα βασιλέων, 518; ἐς μέλαθρα καὶ δόμους, 
851; ἐς δῶμ᾽, QI1; ἐς δόμων μέλαθρα, 957; εἴσω κομίζου καὶ σύ, 1035; 
πρὸς τὴν ᾿Ατρειδῶν, 1088 ; ἐν δόμοισι, 1102 ; δώμασιν, 1101 ; δόμοις, 1217; 
δόμοι, 1309; πρὸς δῶμα, 1349; δωμάτων, 1673. These passages are 
cited not to prove what all the world knows, but to call attention 
to the marked contrast between the scenic accessories used in the 
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Agamemnon and those employed—if we base our judgment on 
the text—in the four earlier plays. 

Commentators may be in doubt as to whether Pelasgos rides 
into the orchestra in the Suppliants, but there is no doubt that 
Agamemnon and Kassandra come on the scene in the Agamemnon 
(782) ina chariot. Not only was this act of itself impossible on a 
Greek ‘stage,’ but, granting that the chariot itself could appear on 
this narrow platform, no space would remain for the spreading of 
the carpet (909), for the maid-servants (908), for Klytaimnestra, 
and for the train of menials who must have followed the king. 
The conqueror of Troy would not arrive before his palace 
unattended. In spite of the repeated invitations of Klytaim- 
nestra (1039 ff.) and exhortations of the chorus (1054), the 
prophetess remains seated in the chariot till v. 1290 (ἰοῦσα 
κ᾿ ἀγώ). Then she ranges free through the orchestra (1298). She 
approaches the door (1306). She essays again and again to 
enter, while the chorus gather about her in wondering pity (1321). 
Finally she rushes within to meet her doom (1330). Nothing in 
the play indicates that she must ascend to a ‘stage.’ During 500 
lines (782-1290) the chariot and the captive Kassandra seated 
within is the middle point of the action. To this chariot must 
Klytaimnestra come, both when she welcomes her husband and 
when she invites the Trojan maiden to enter the palace. If stairs 
were present, the mutes and the actors, encumbered by their 
tragic costume, must have repeatedly passed over them. Then 
it would have been easy for the chorus, unencumbered by such 
dress, to have ascended them in the death scene (1342 ff.), in 
order to enter the palace, had it not been that the fate of Aga- 
memnon was foreordained, and that the exigencies of the play 
required them to remain without, that Klytaimnestra might 
addfess them in the presence of the spectators. 

In 1615 f. the chorus threatens that Aigisthos shall be stoned. 
Later (1650) he calls upon his companions to be ready, and the 
chorus draw their swords and rush forward (1651 εἶα δὴ, ξίφος 
πρόκωπον πᾶς τις εὐτρεπιζέτω). These are not the words of men who 
must climb a narrow flight of steps to come at their enemy. 
Aigisthos retires to the house at the close of the play, but there 
is no indication again that he must ascend in order to do this. 
A stage was then not only not necessary, but would have been a 
decided hindrance to the entire action of the play, while the 
greater portion of the play must in any event have been repre- 
sented in the orchestra. 
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Choephoroe. 


Two objects are mentioned as being before the eyes of the 
spectators—the tomb of Agamemnon and the royal palace. The 
latter is first mentioned v. 13, and the chorus inform us that they 
are come forth from it (22 f.) as an escort to the drink-offering. 
The tomb being the central point of the action for the next 400 
lines, the palace is not again referred to till 553. From this line 
to the end of the play the action is either in or immediately before 
this building (cf. 561, 652, 669, 712, 732, 849, 878, 885). The 
testimony concerning the sepulchre is equally emphatic. Orestes 
is at the tomb v. 4; Elektra pours libations on it, vs. 129 and 149. 
The lock of hair is found upon it (168). It is also referred to as 
present in 106, 355 f., 501, 511. Finally, after Klytaimnestra has 
conducted Orestes and Pylades within the house, 722 f. ὦ πότνια 
χθὼν καὶ πότνι᾽ ἀκτὴ | χώματος, ἣ viv ἐπὶ ναυάρχῳ | σώματι κεῖσαι τῷ βασιλείῳ, 
in connection with δόμοισι (13) and ἐκ δόμων (22) proves conclusively 
that there has been no change of scene, but that sepulchre and 
palace have both been present throughout the play. 

But dwelling and tomb cannot both exist at the same time in 
the background directly in front of the σκηνή. The sepulchre 
could not be located close by the door of the palace, and Orestes 
(16 f.) sees the procession coming, yet has time to withdraw before 
the maidens perceive him. Furthermore, the narrow stage 
afforded no room for an object so large as the passages already 
cited prove this sepulchre to have been. The tomb was then in 
the orchestra. 

This tallies exactly with what we learn of the position of actors 
and chorus. The choreutae enter with Elektra (16 f.), they are 
her associates (86), sharers in the ceremonies (100).. She prays 
for them as well as for herself (112). They move about her 
chanting the dirge as she pours the libation (152 f.) Therefore, 
for the first 584 vs.—more than half the play—actors and chorus 
are together inthe orchestra. The chorus decide not to enter the 
palace in the death scene (870 ff.), and they have the same excel- 
lent reason here as in the Agamemnon. The play must go on 
before the eyes of the spectators. Later Orestes says, as he 
shows the murderous net in which his father had been entangled : 
ἐκτείνατ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ κύκλῳ παρασταδὸν | στέγαστρον ἀνδρὸς δείξαθ' (983 1.). 
He is plainly talking to the choreutae, and if they ase not actually 
holding the garment, they are at least near the group. κύκλῳ 
certainly implies that they are not separated from the actors by a 
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‘stage.’ In the Choephoroe, then, actors and chorus are on the 
same level throughout, and a stage is impossible. 

It is worth noting that in (878) γυναικείους πύλας we have probably 
the first allusion to a second door in the proskenion. The servant 
has just come out of one door as he goes to open that leading to 
the women’s apartments. 


Eumenides. 


In the opening scene the proskenion represents the temple of 
Apollo at Delphoi, and the orchestra appears as the open court 
before it. The priestess entering offers prayer to Γαῖα and Θέμις 
(2), Τιτανὶς---Φοίβη (6, 7). Certainly goddesses who earlier were 
held in highest honor here would possess at least altars within the 
sacred precincts. At these the priestess does homage, and they 
could hardly have been crowded together on a narrow ‘stage’ 
close in front of the temple. 

The chorus have just ended their ode (142-177) in the orchestra 
when the god gives his command (179) ἔξω, Κελεύω, τῶνδε δωμάτων. 
These words, then, refer to the sacred precinct—temple and court, 
1, 6. orchestra—as a whole. 

That, as the schol. in loc. informs us, the sleeping Furies, Apollo, 
Hermes and Orestes, are all brought into view on the ekkyklema 
(64) is beyond belief. No door in Greek or Roman theatre has 
ever been found capable of giving passage to a platform of such 
size. The words of Apollo (68), ὕπνῳ πεσοῦσαι κτλ., are Unnecessary 
if the sleepers were before the eyes of the spectators. It is accord- 
ingly not till 140 that, finally aroused by the reproaches of Kly- 
taimnestra, they come rushing forth. But the first strophe begins 
with 143. There is no time to descend a flight of steps between 
140 and 143, and surely the choreutae are not descending stairs 
as they sing this ode. 

It is of no great weight, but it is nevertheless natural to expect 
that the pursued Orestes and the pursuing Furies should leave the 
theatre by the same exit, the left parodos. 

If there had been a stage, the Furies, when they reénter (244) 
searching for their victim (245 f.), would naturally look for Orestes 
an actor, upon it; but where they find him clinging to the image 
there the trial is conducted, and there all the participants in this 
magnificent scene have their places. Accusers, accused, defenders 
and judges can hardly be separated—a portion on a lofty platform 
and the rest deep down in the orchestra. That the altar and 
image of the goddess, with the numerous company of actors, 
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mutes and chorus, could find no sufficient room on the ‘stage’ is 
self-evident. Whether Athena appears (404) moving through 
the air is of no importance so far as the stage-question is 
concerned, but, after judgment has been rendered, the goddess 
declares that she herself will head the procession which is to lead 
the Furies to their new abode (1003 f.). She invites the chorus 
to follow (1006), and bids the Areopagites accompany them. 
Attendants bear the torches (1005) and chant the closing ode 
(1032 ff.) as all move from the theatre together in splendid 
procession—affording splendid proof that the entire scene has 
been given on the broad level of the orchestra. 


B. Sophokles.—Aiax. 


Since in the V century the proskenion was a temporary struc- 
ture, alterable to meet the requirements of each play, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the hut of Aias was made with some attempt 
to portray a real structure of this kind. It could not occupy the 
entire space (e. g. 24 m. at Epidauros) between the paraskenia ; 
nor could it, from lack of room, be built forward on the ‘stage.’ 
Then, too, the invitation to the chorus to enter the tent (329 
εἰσελθόντες) iS not an invitation to ascend to a stage. Nor can we 
assume, with Miiller (B.-A., S. 127), that they do not enter 
because of the difficulty of climbing the steps. The scholiast (in 
130) gives the correct explanation: ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἄτοπον τὸν χορὸν ἀπολι- 
πεῖν τὴν σκηνὴν ἀναβοᾷ ἔνδοθεν ὁ Αἴας ἵνα μείνῃ ἐπὶ χώρας ὁ χορός. Here 
σκηνήν means simply the ‘scene’ of the action. Tekmessa opens 
the hut (344, 346), saying that the chorus can now see the hero 
(346), which statement Aias repeats (364). But the hero is lying 
on the floor of the hut (427). From the orchestra it would be 
impossible for the chorus to see him over the edge of a stage 
more than five feet high. Again, the choreutae must be near 
enough to make the request of Aias (361), that they slay him, 
appear reasonable. 

. Aias is an actor, therefore his place is on the ‘stage,’ if one 
existed. If the semichoruses are not entirely lacking in sense 
they will look for him there when they enter in the ‘search scene.’ 
Though they are on the scene 25 vs. before the body is found, 
Tekmessa is the one to discover it. The length of the search 
implies that considerable space was examined. This space existed 
only in the orchestra. A glance would have sufficed for the 
examination of the so-called ‘stage.’ πᾷ κεῖται (911 f.) asks the 
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chorus ; οὔτοι θεατός is the reply, showing that the body was visible 
to them, as it could hardly have been if ona stage, while they 
were in the orchestra below. 

Teuker bids the choreutae (1182) protect the child of Aias, and 
in the closing scene he bids some to hollow out a grave (1403 f.), 
others to put the tripod on the fire (1405). Let one troop bring 
forth the arms (1407 f.) of the hero. Finally, let every one 
(1413 f.) who says he is a friend of Aias hurry and go toiling for 
him. No one hasa better right to be included in these commands 
than the chorus. Since all have been together in the orchestra, 
so all depart in solemn march through the parodos. 


Antigone. 


The scene is before the palace of Kreon (386, 526, 1181, 1248, 
1293). Apparently but one entrance to this is used (1, 99, 162, 
526, 578, 626 (?), 804, 1182, 1243, 1276, 1292, 1346). One entrance 
on the right is necessary (99, 987, 1090, 1353), and one on the 
left? (99, 222, 331, 444, 765, 943, 1114, 1261). | 

Vs. 160 ff. inform us that the chorus is assembled in its capacity 
of council to the king, and that Kreon addresses them as such. 
Naturally, the king joins his councillors, and is not perched on a 
‘stage’ high above them. The chorus is also frequently addressed 
and brought intimately into the action of the play by Antigone 
(940), by Teiresias 988. The prophet addresses Kreon and the 
chorus as members of one body, of which Kreon is the one who 
replies. The messenger (cf. Schol.in 1155) and Eurydike (1183) 
direct their conversation to the choreutae. This method of treat- 
ing the chorus is natural only on the supposition that actors and 
chorus are together on one level in the open court before the 
palace of the king. 

Electra. 


The palace of the Pelopidai is again in the background (10, 40, 
69, 324, 661, 802, 818, 929, 1106); but the tomb of Agamemnon 
is not visible (51 ff., 404 ff., 871 ff., 893). An altar to Apollo is 
placed before the dwelling (634 f., 1376 f.). ’Ayopa Λύκειος (7) and 
Ἥρας ναός (8), particularly the latter, could not have been actually 
on the scene, for the proskenion represented the palace. They 
might have been represented on the paraskenia, however, and 
possibly we have here the first clear indication of that σκηνογραφία 
the invention of which Aristotle (Poet., c. 4) ascribes to Sophokles. 


1 Right and left from the standpoint of the spectator. 
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The pedagogue, entering v. 659, though Klytaimnestra has 
just finished speaking, first addresses the chorus. So Orestes 
(1098) salutes them, ὦ γυναῖκες, and seems unconscious of the 
presence of Elektra, as one apart from the rest of the number, till 
the chorus call his attention to the fact. Had these two actors 
come in on a stage whose only occupant in each case was another 
actor, it would have been a peculiar thing for them to turn 
from this actor to address the chorus in the orchestra below and 
at some distance from them. An examination of the plan of the 
theatre of Dionysos in Part I will show that when an actor entered 
the orchestra through the parodos, he would first see, and there- 
fore naturally first address, the choreutae near the centre of the 
orchestra, rather than the actors nearer the proskenion. 

From 120 to 324 Elektra and the chorus are engaged in intimate 
conversation (cf. 130, 229). There is no more reason for sepa- 
rating them than for keeping apart any two actors under similar 
circumstances. From 804-870 chorus and actor are again alpne, 
and Elektra is lying by the door of the palace. 827 El. 2, αἰαῖ. | 
Cho. ὦ παῖ, τί δακρύεις ; | El. φεῦ. | Ch. μηδὲν μέγ᾽ ἀύσῃς. | El. ἀπολεῖς. 
Ch. πῶς; | El. εἰ τῶν φανερῶς οἰχομένων εἰς ᾿Αίδα» ἐλπίδ᾽ ὑποίσεις, κατ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ τακομένας μᾶλλον ἐπεμβάσει. It is surely but reasonable to say 
that the choreutae are near the one whom they are seeking to 
comfort. There is no word of their ascending to reach her, but 
in her recumbent position on a stage she would not even be visible 
to her friends in the orchestra. 


Oedipus Rex. 


The royal palace of Thebes is in the background (632, 927, 
1294, etc.), before which are altars (2, 16, 919). It would not, 
indeed, have been impossible to arrange these altars and the 
crowd of suppliants' sitting at them as Oidipous enters, v. 1, on the 
so-called Greek stage; but, in that event, there could be but little 
room for any one or anything else there. The priest is an actor, 
the other suppliants are mutes, therefore they are on the same 
level as the other actors. All prostrate themselves before the 
king (40 f.), and the priest assumes that all are with himself (147 
ἱστώμεθα). Yet the crowd is ata little distance from the two actors, 
and have a clearer view of the side entrances. For the suppliants 
inform the priest that Kreon is approaching (78 ff... The new- 


116 ff. of μὲν οὐδέπω μακμὰν | πτέσθαι σθενόντες, οἱ δὲ civ γήρᾳ βαρεῖς | ἱερῆς, 
ἐγὼ μὲν Ζηνός, οἱ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἠθέων | λεκτοί. 
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comer is still at a little distance, for two speeches are delivered 
before he is within speaking distance (85). The scene is entirely 
clear only on the assumption that the suppliants at the altars 
nearer the middle of the orchestra command a better view of the 
actor entering through the parodos than do the actors who are 
nearer the proskenion. It may be urged that the actor could be 
imagined as visible while still standing in the paraskenia, but this 
would not at all explain those scenes where the chorus in the 
orchestra first see and announce the coming of an actor through 
the side entrances. The chorus in such a case could not be 
expected even to imagine seeing an actor about to enter on a 
‘stage.’ 

Nothing in the play requires the chorus to ascend to a stage, 
yet are they on the same level with the actors. They first see 
Teiresias (297 f.), and they prostrate themselves before the king 
(326 f.). For all the MSS except L assign these words to the 
chorus, and Oidipous would hardly kneel to the prophet, nor could 
he say πάντες σε προσκυνοῦμεν οἵδ᾽ ἱκτήριο. Furthermore, Iokasta 
brings the chorus intimately into the action (648); the messenger 
addresses the chorus, not Iokasta (924); Oidipous questions the 
choreutae whether any of them know the herdsman (1047, 1115 f.). 
He appeals to the choreutae to lead him away (1339), to deign to 
touch him (1413). These passages imply unobstructed intercourse 
between actors and chorus. 

Had the newly-blinded king come forth on the so-called stage 
(1307), one must surely have trembled lest he walk over its edge 
and fall into the orchestra. 


Trachiniae. 


The scene of the action is before the palace of Herakles (203, 
329, 531, 900). 

The chorus first appear to bid Deianeira hope (138). Later 
she comes forth in secret (531 ff.) to explain to them her fears 
and her plans, and to show to them the garment she has prepared 
(580). They are undoubtedly in a position to see this in its 
hollow chest (692). Although the herald is already without the 
palace (594 ff.), Deianeira bids the choreutae keep her secret, and 
adds a moral reflection for their edification. The eternal fitness 
of things would certainly seem to be violated if she were confiden- 
tially shouting her woes from a ‘stage’ to the chorus at some 
distance from her, below in the orchestra, with Lichas, from whom 
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these things are to be kept hidden, standing a few feet from her, 
at the door of the palace. This scene is also clear when we 
understand that the wife of Herakles is with her friends, the 
choreutae, in the orchestra, while the herald is at a little distance 
when he comes from the palace door. Directly to the chorus 
does the hero’s wife come again (663), when she discovers the 
evil she has wrought. | 

Herakles is brought in where the chorus can see him lying on 
his couch (964 ff.). This they could do with difficulty were he 
on a stage. His bearers, attendants, and the friends who would 
naturally accompany him, the procession with which ‘the play 
closes and of which the chorus probably form a part,—all tend to 
prove that the action is going on on the broad level of the orchestra. 


Philoctetes. 


Neoptolemos, a mute (45), the chorus (92 ἡμᾶς τοσούσδε, 126 
δοκῆτε), and Odysseus enter together. Following the directions of 
Odysseus (15), Neoptolemos begins the search for the cave on the 
hillside (20 f.). He finds it above them (29), mounts to it and 
describes its contents (33 ff.). He invites the chorus to draw 
near (145, cf. Schol. in loc.) and see the cave. Surprised at the 
miserable quarters, they question if it really is the hero’s dwelling. 
Neoptolemos’ reply (159) assures them that it is, and calls their 
attention to his previous description. 

The impossibility of setting this play on the so-called ‘stage’ 
has been shown in Part I. For this is a hillside, on which actors 
and chorus can move easily without danger of slipping and drop- 
ping over the edge of a 12-foot stage. The proskenion is then 
neither that found in the theatre at Epidauros, nor that which 
represented the palace in the Agamemnon, but is one representing 
a rocky hillside sloping down to the level of the orchestra. On 
the slope was the cavern, to which led a path, and a spring was 
near (21). 

Philoktetes addresses Neoptolemos and the chorus together 
(219), and only learns which is the leader from Neoptolemos’ reply 
(232). Ν. 581 refers to the chorus as of one party with the actors, 
an idea which is strengthened by the ἐάσωμεν of 825. In 861 the 
chorus can observe the sick man closely. Later on (887) Neoptol- 
emos proposes that the choreutae bear the lame man to the ship, 
and Odysseus threatens that they shall bear him away by force (983). 
In his reply to this last Philoktetes alludes to the chorus as near him 
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(984). He threatens to throw himself down from the rocks (1002), 
but he is seized and held by members of the chorus, all of whom 
are present for the express purpose of rendering the necessary 
assistance. Χωρῶμεν δὴ πάντες ἀολλεῖς (1469, cf. ἀολλεῖς, Trach. 513) 
makes us to understand clearly that chorus and actors go off the 
scene through the parogos together at the end of the play. 


Oedipus Coloneus. 


The spot is full of the bay, the olive and the vine, and nightin- 
gales are singing within the grove (17 ff.). Real trees were an 
impossibility, therefore the painted scenery must have been 
elaborate. The precinct of the Eumenides is a grove (98, 126), 
into which Antigone guides her father (114). When the chorus 
see him (138) they caution him not to remain (156) in the silent 
grove. A long distance separates them from him (163). They 
invite him to come forth; when he advances (178) they urge him 
to come farther (178), and then direct Antigone to lead him still 
farther (180). She encourages Oidipous to follow with confidence. 
The advancing pictured in all these passages could not refer to 
crossing a stage 8 ft. wide. When the Colonean goes (80) to 
summon the chorus of his fellow-citizens, we look for the latter to 
enter by the same passage through which he departed. They do 
this, for they declare that they will search for the intruder through 
the sacred temenos (136). In other words, in searching for an 
actor they search where actors are accustomed to be. There is 
no indication of a barrier between the orchestra proper and the 
grove, excepting that wall of the precinct on which the blind king 
sits (192). Reasoning from analogy with other passages in which 
chariots and animals are mentioned, we may assume that Ismene 
rides into the orchestra on her Aetnaean steed (312); but nothing 
shows that she ascends to come to her father. 

Theseus appoints the chorus as a guard to Oidipous (638, cf. 
Schol. in loc.). He appeals to them (724). They are near (803, 
cf. Schol.), so that Kreon cannot seize him against their will 
(815, cf. Schol.). When Kreon gives command to drag Antigone 
away, the choreutae first threaten (835); then, though he forbids 
them to touch him (856), they seize and hold him (857). From 
638 to 857 actors and chorus have plainly been together. To 
these come Theseus (885) with followers (893). It is certainly 
not too much to say that, as in Philoktetes, the scenery could not 
have been placed on a stage, and, further, that no Greek ‘stage’ 


” 
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could have contained the numbers present in the scene just 
described, particularly in the lively action in which they were 
engaged. 


In the plays of this second period there is a clearness of state- 
ment, with reference to place of the action and to the details of 
the scenery, which was lacking in the first four dramas of Aischylos. 
In seven of the plays just considered a building is in the back- 
ground, a palace in the Agamemnon, the Choephoroe, Electra, 
Antigone, the Trachiniae, and Oedipus Rex, and a temple in the 
Eumenides. In the Aiax we find a tent by the sea-shore, in the 
Philoctetes a cavern on a hillside, in the Oedipus Coloneus the 
sacred precinct in the grove. The proskenion, however, is still a 
unity; that is, it represents but one building. From the Electra 
and Oedipus Coloneus we are justified in inferring that great 
advances had been made in σκηνογραφία, and that this was employed 
even where there are no clear allusions to it inthe text. The 
teaching of the dramas is that from the Suppliants of Aischylos 
to the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophokles there has been much the 
same progress in the art of representation as in the art of compo- 
sition. Yet in every play of this second period, as in those of the 
first, there exists the strong probability that actors and chorus 
make use of the same parodoi for entrances and exits, and in 
several plays the text shows that the existence of a stage was an 


impossibility. Ι ‘ 
OHN PICKARD. 


IV.—CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO LEWIS AND 
SHORT IN CONNECTION WITH AULUS GELLIUS. 


The following notes are the outcome of a study of the Noctes 
Atticae of Aulus Gellius. As my investigations progressed I 
found that the Lewis and Short Latin Lexicon was, for Gellius at 
least, a rather unsatisfactory guide. Quite often references are 
wrongly given, as under argyranche and vocadilis cited below; in 
some instances citations seem to have been hastily or carelessly 
made, as under fercalleo, saltuatim. Not enough account has 
been taken of the readings of Hertz, the editor of the received 
text of Gellius. For example, books 6 and 7 are cited in the 
order in which they stand in the Gronovius edition of 1706, not 
as they are arranged by Hertz, though even here there is some 
lack of consistency, for occasionally (6. g., s.v. asseverate, cited as 
6, 5, 2) the arrangement of H. is followed. The failure to follow 
Hertz’s edition consistently results in the omission of several 
words which H. was the first to introduce into the text, e. g. 
jejunidicys, juncte,induvies. The commonest shortcoming, how- 
ever, is the failure, under a given word, to cite instances of its 
occurrence in Gellius, where such citations would add materially 
to the history of the word. Examples of this are to be found in 
the words clanculum, compluriens, victito, discussed below. My 
purpose in this article is to contribute something, though but a 
small portion of what ought to be done, to correcting, amending, 
and supplementing the Lewis and Short Lexicon, in so far as it 
has to do with Gellius.’ 


AxpyunGco. Add ref. to 6. 12, 5,8 a dolore autem quasi a gravi 
quodam inimico (sc. homo) abjunctus alienatusque est. 

Acuo (v. L. and S. II, D) = to pronounce with an acute accent. 
Add G. 13, 26, in lemm.; verba P. Nigidii, quibus dicit, in nomine 
Valeri in casu vocandi primam syllabam acuendam esse; cf. ibid. 


ΔΤ: should be noted that none of the words discussed in this article have 
been treated by Professor Nettleship in his Contributions to Latin Lexicog- 
raphy, save in the very few instances in which his treatment has been directly 
mentioned or criticised. 
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§2, We may also compare the use of the participle acutus in 6, 
7, in lemm.: an ‘affatim,’ quasi ‘admodum,’ prima acuta pronune 
tiandum sit. 

AcGRessio. Add ref. to G. 11, 16, 6, where G., after pondering 
over the translation of πολυπραγμοσύνη into Latin, says: ad multas 
igitur res aggressio earumque omnium rerum actio πολυπραγμοσύνη 
Graece dicitur. Here aggressto seems to bear a sense more 
fundamental than any of those given by L. and S. or by Prof. 
Nettleship (Contributions), for the meaning seems to be “the 
entering upon, or undertaking of, many lines of business and the 
active prosecution of them all,” etc. With this meaning cf. 
examples given 8. v. aggredior II, C, of aggredior ad = to 
undertake. 

AMBULACRUM occurs not once (L. and S.) but twice in Gell. 
Add ref., then, to 3, 1, 7 erat tum nobiscum in eodem ambulacro. 
For the meaning cf. ibid. §1: hieme jam decedente apud balneas 
Titias in area sub calido sole... ambulabamus. Add also ref. to 
Pl. Most. 3, 2, 128, and Morris’ note on Most. 3, 2, 67. 

AMENDO, -ARE, a form of amando in 12, 1,22. See Nettleship 
S. V. 

ANNOTAMENTUM Is wrongly cited from 1, 17, 2, as the word is 
not to be found in that passage. Correct reference to 17, 2, I. 

ANNOTATIUNCULA is wrongly cited from 19, 17, 21. No such 
passage exists, as book 19 has but fourteen chapters. Correct 
reference to 17, 21, 50. 

ANTONIANUS. The references might be given more clearly as 
Ι, 22,17; 6, 11, 35 132, {Χ71; 13, 22, 6. 

ARBITRA Is wrongly cited as dz. εἰρ. in Hor. Epod. 5, 50. The 
word has been discussed by Professor Nettleship. To the passages 
cited by him may be added G. 17, 11, 6 sed appositam (sc. ἐπιγλωτ- 
rida) Quasi moderatricem et arbitram prohibendi admittendive 
quod ex salutis usu foret. Here ardztra is the feminine of arbiter 
in the sense which it bears in Horace’s arbiter Hadriae. : 

ARGENTI-FODINA. Add ref. to Cato ap. G. 2, 22, 29 set in his 
regionibus ferrariae, argenti-fodinae pulcherrimae. 

ARGUTIAE. L. and S. note that “the sing. is rare and only 
among later writers,” citing Charisius and Phocas. Prof. Nettle- 
ship writes “mostly in the pl.: ... but Diom., p. 300 K, and other 
late writers use it in the sing.” Both these statements may 
perhaps be characterized as a trifle ambiguous, as tending to give 
the impression that the sing. does not occur before the time of 
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Charis. or Diomedes. Prof. Nettleship himself, under meaning 
cuteness, cleverness, cites instances considerably earlier than 
either Charis. or Diom., e.g. Apul. M. 1, 1 and G. 3, 1,6. To 
these I may add G.1, 4, in lemm.: quam tenuiter curioseque 
exploraverit Antonius Julianus in oratione M. Tullii verbi ab eo 
mutati argutiam ; 12, 2, 1 levi et causidicali argutia. 

ARGYRANCHE is wrongly cited from 9, 9. Correct to 11, 9, I. 

CAUTULUS, cited by L. and S. as dz. ep. in 1, 3, 30, is not to be 
found in the passage as given either by Hertz or Gronovius. H. 
reads affectiones amoris atque odii intra modum cautum exercuit. 
In the Gronov. edition intra modum tantum is given in the text, 
but in the notes cautum is mentioned with favor. The word 
cautulus is destitute of authority and should be expunged from 
the lexicon. 

CLANCULUM is characterized as “ante-class. but frequent,” and 
is cited only from Plautus and Terence. Add, however, G. 1, 8, 
5 ad hanc ille Demosthenes clanculum adit. The word seems 
ante- and post-class. 

CLUNACULA seems to be the name of a kind of weapon in 10, 
25, 2; cf. clunaclus. 

COGNOMENTUM is cited but once from G., though he uses the 
word quite frequently. Compare, besides other places, 1, 5, in 
lemm.; 1, 23, in lemm.; 1, 23, 13; 4, 3, 2; 4, 20, 13; 9, 13, 23 9, 
13, 3; 12, 11,1. The meaning is regularly cognomen, surname. 

COMPLURIENS is wrongly characterized as “only ante-class.” 
In 5, 21, G. defends the Latinity of pluria, compluria, and com- 
pluriens. Speaking of compluriens he writes in §16 id quoniam 
minus usitatum est, versum Plauti subscripsi ex comoedia, quae 
Persa inscribitur; in §17 the word is cited from Cato’s Origines. 
After this criticism, it certainly seems odd’ to find G. using the 
word himself in 6, 3, 5 Rodienses pertimuere ob ea, quae com- 
pluriens in coetibus populi acta dictaque erant. This passage is 
interesting, in that it is the only place of those thus far cited in 
which the word has been preserved naturally, so to speak. In 
all the» other instances it has been preserved artificially through 
citations by Gellius, Nonius, and Festus. 

CoMPTIUS, comparative of comple (see 5. v. como), is cited 
wrongly as dr. elp. 7 (6), 3, 53, aS the word is not to be found in 


1G, strongly condemns the use of archaic and obsolete or newly coined 
words; cf. 1,10; 11,7. With Gell. theory and practice often differ widely: 
see on guogue and privus, infra. 
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the passage as given by H. The Gron. edition had the word, 
with a note, however, to the effect that it was lacking in MS 
authority. The word should therefore be expunged from the 
lexicon. 

CONDORMISCO, “‘only in Plaut.”” Compare, however, G. 6, 1, 
4 cum absente marito cubans sola condormisset. The word seems 
to be ante- and post-classical. 

CONSISTIO and CONSTITIO are both cited from G. 16, 5, 10 and 
Macr. Sat. 6, 8, 20. Hertz in Gellius and Eyssenhart in Macr. 
both read consistio; hence constitio should be expunged from the 
lexicon, or, if it be permitted to remain, a note should be added 
to the effect that it is merely a variant for the better supported 
consistio. The first alternative seems preferable. Further, it may 
be noted that consistzo itself is practically a Vox Gelliana, since 
the Macr. passage is taken almost verbatim from G. 

CONTERMINUS is used in 12, 13, 9 aS a gramm. ἴ. t.: sunt ergo 
haec omnia (sc. verba, i. 6. cztva, ultra, intra) quasi contermina. 
The meaning seems to be with same ending, ending in same 
syllable. Quast marks this meaning as unusual. 

DEFINITE by a misprint is cited as Gell. 1, 257 al. It should 
read I, 25, 7. 

DELPHINEROMENOS, to be added to lexicon from 6, 8, 6. (Ὁ. 
is giving from Apion’s Aegyptiaca the story of a dolphin who 
loved a boy. He writes postea ille puer delphineromenos morbo 
adfectus obit suum diem. Gronovius favored the same reading, 
remarking ‘‘(stc) monere occupavit Salmasius in Addendis ad 
Solinum.”’ Liddell and Scott, 5. v. ἐράω, cite ἐρῶν = ὦ lover, Pind. 
O. 1, 128; ἡ ἐρωμένη, the beloved one, Herod. 3, 36; τὸν ἐρώμενον 
αὑτοῦ = delicias eius, Arist. Pol. 4, 5, 2. The meaning of puer 
delphineromenus is therefore fuer delphini deliciae, the boy loved 
by the dolphin. The word is thus the passive of the phrase in 
the lemma of the chapter ves... super delphino amatore and that 
used of the dolphin in §7 at ἐδ amans. Liddell and Scott cite 
three compounds of δελφίς, δελφινοειδής, δελφινόσημος, δελφινόφορος. 
For compounds of ἐρώμενος see Diom., Ρ. 326 K, where ἐρωμενο- 
πάροχος, ἐρωμενοπώλης, ἐρωμεναγοραστής are given, also amicosus = 
πολνερώμενος, having many mistresses. 

DUUDICATIO is not, as L. and 5. say, dx. ep. in Cic. Leg. 1, 21, 
56, for in 6. 2, 23, in lemm. we read consultatio diiudicatioque 
locorum ... ex comoedia Menandri et Caecili “4 comparison and 
critical examination of passages,” etc. 
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EpucaTor. In 12, 1, 8 Favorinus says pleraeque istae prodi- 
giosae mulieres fontem illum sanctissimum corporis, generis 
humani educatorem, where fons... corporis =the feminarum 
mamma. Educator here seems to bear a sense more fundamental 
than either of the two cited in lexicon. I should arrange the 
meanings thus: I. properly, supporter, nourisher, G. 12, 1, 8; 
Il. foster-father; 111. trans. tutor, pedagogue. 

ELUCTOR, as active verb (8. v. 1. Add 6. 12, 5, 1ohaec... 
sapiens... eluctari potest. 

ENUCLEATE is cited in positive only from Cicero. Add 6. 12, 
13, 17 ea omnia cum Apollinaris scite perquam atque enucleate 
disputavisset. The meaning flainly, without ornament of speech 
given in lex. will not suit the passage in G., where the meaning is 
rather cleverly, wisely, as is shown by the fact that enucleate is 
coupled with sczfe, in accordance with Gellius’ well-known habit 
of coupling two or more verbs, adjectives, adverbs, or nouns of 
similar or identical meaning to express a single idea. Scife in G. 
has the meaning of skilfully, cleverly. In 2, 21, 3; 5, 3, 4 it 15 
coupled with perite ; its opposite zscite is coupled with zmperfecte 
in 2, 8, 1, with δαγόαγε in 4, 8,inlemm. Hence enucleate |. 1. = 
cleverly, wisely. Cf. 19, 8, 14, where enucleo = to explain. See 
further Sandys on Cic. Or. 9, 28. 

EXTREMITAS is used as a gramm.t. t. = ending, suffix in 11, 
15, 8 ut productio haec et extremitas largam et fluentem vim et 
copiam declararet. The sufhx referred to is dundus in words like 
errabundus, ludibundus. 

Fucatus. In ref.s. v. to G. 13, 27, 3, the passage is cited 
wrongly as versus Homeri fucatior. It should read versus Vergilii 
fucatior (opp. to versus Homeri simplicior et sincerior). 

GRATULABUNDUs. Add 3,15, 3 populus gratulabundus; 5, 14, 
4 laetos et gratulabundos videres hominem et leonem. 

HERCULANUS (s. v. Hercules II C) is wrongly defined as dong, 
large. The text runs comprehensa autem mensura Herculani 
pedis, the meaning plainly being “having thus obtained the 
measure of Hercules’ foot.” Hercuzlani then =a simple genitive 
Flerculis. G. often uses a derivative proper adj. in anus instead 
of the genitive of the personal name from which the adj. comes, 
e.g. 10, 17, 4 versus Laberiani sunt; 10, 24, 5 venit ecce illius 
versus Pomponiani in mentem; 1, 7,1 libro... Tironiana cura 
... facto; 1, 15, 18; 10, 26, 9. 

IMPARILITAS is wrongly cited as Nigid. ap. Gell. 14, 1, 22. 
The speaker throughout this chapter is Favorinus, not Nigidius. 
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The error in lex. may have arisen from the fact that the name of 
Nigidius is mentioned in §11, while that of Favorinus is not 
mentioned after §1 till §34. In §11 Nigidius is brought in as an 
aside, so to speak, merely as an authority for the name errones = 
planets. 

IMPUGNATUS. By a confusion similar to that noted above 5. v. 
consistzo, L. and S. cite from G. 1, 6, 4 both zmpugnatus (dr. ip.) 
and impropugnatus, the reading of H. Jmpugnatus is defined as 
not attacked, unassailed, a meaning which does not suit the 
passage, which runs: praeterea turpe esse ait rhetori, si quid in 
mala causa destitutum atque impropugnatum. The context shows 
the meaning to be “it is a disgrace to a rhetorician if in a bad 
cause he fails to assert and to maintain or defend any position 
whatever.” That the meaning uwnassailed is not appropriate was 
seen by Gronovius, who, though reading zmpugnatum, explained 
it as non defensum, sine pugna vel certamine relictum, a sense 
which the word could hardly bear. Hertz’ reading zmpropugnatus 
gives exactly the meaning required. Further, the word occurs in 
Ammianus Marcellinus,' who not unfrequently adopts words coined 
by Gell., 6. g. consarcinare, evibrare, incohibilis, inconivens, unda- 
bundus. None of these words seems to occur outside of Gell. and 
Amm. To sum up, 1 should recommend that zmpugnatus be 
stricken out of the lexicon. 

INCLINAMENTUM Is cited as dr. εἰρ. Nigid. ap. Gell. 4, 9, 2, but 
cf. 4, 9, 12, where G. uses the word himself, 

InpuviEs. Add to lex. as read by Hertz in 9, 13, 3: causam 
cognomenti fuisse accepimus torquis ex auro induvies, quam ex 
hoste, quem occiderat, detractam induit. The edition of Thysius 
and Oisellius (1666) read zzduvias, on which Gronovius remarked 
“sed Mssti fere consensu agnoscunt 7zduvies.” IJnuduvies seems 
to be plurale tantum, like exuviae, induviae, and = ornament, 
indumentum, for which word cf. G. 16, 19, 12. 

INENARRABILIS, -E. Add ref. to 13, 29, 4 quodam sensu 
inenarrabili. Cf. also 17, 10, 17. 

INSALUBRIS, -E, Of wine, in 13, 5, 5. 

INUSITATE. For the compar. add ref. to 11, 15, 1 verbo inusi- 
tatius ficto. 

JEJUNIDICUS is to be added to lex. as read by Hertz in 6, 14, 5. 
G. has been saying that both in poetry and in prose there are érza 


1 Ammianus has been called “imitator studiosissimus Gellii.” See Hertz, 
Critical Edition, vol. II, p. viii. 
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genera dicendi which have met with approval, known respectively 
as uber, gracilis, and mediocris. Opposed to these excellences 
are three faulty styles, quae earum modum et habitum simulacris 
falsis ementiuntur. Sic plerumque sufflati atque tumidi fallunt 
pro uberibus, squalentes et ieiunidici pro gracilibus, incerti et 
ambigui pro mediocribus.’ For the meaning of sgualentes see 
Sandys’ notes on sgualidiora, Cic. Or. §115; on horrida, ibid. 
§20. For jejunidici cf. jejunius dicere, cited twice from Cicero. 
The word then means those who are lacking in taste and force. 
Further, the word has an archaic ring and may be compared with 
spurcidicus, Pl. Capt. 56; saevzdicus, Ter. Phor. 213; suavidicus, 
Lucr. 4, 180; falstdicus, Pl. Capt. 671. 

JuncTe. Add to lex. as read by H. in 6. 6, ro, r ut haec 
‘ususcapio’ dicitur copulato vocabulo, a littera in eo tractim pro- 
nuntiata, ita ‘pignoriscapio’ juncte et producte dicebatur. /unctfe 
here is synonymous with conjuncte and copulate found in the 
lemma of the chapter. The meaning can only be given by a 
paraphrase, thus: “fzgnoriscapio was used as a compound word 
and pronounced with a long vowel.” 

MODERATRIX. Add ref. to 17, 11, 6. 

MUTITO is characterized as “ante-class.” and then cited only 
from Gellius. It would be more correct to say that the word, 
though found only in G., is evidently derived by him from some 
old legal formula. See 2, 24, 2. 

NUGALIS, -E. The lex. seems to be rather confused. I cite in 
full: “frivolous, trifling, worthless, empty (post-class.); theore- 
mata, Gell. 1, 2,6; Mart. Cap. 1, §2, Kopp; scholica quaedam, 
id. 4, 1, 1; 7, 17, 3, etc.” The last two references should be 
corrected so as to read Gell. 4, 1, 1; 6, 17, 3 

OBRIGESCO. Under meaning I, C, add ref. to 12, 5, 11 quaere 
...cur aut in ardoribus solis aestuet aut in pruinis immanibus 
obrigescat. 

OBSURDESCO, properly to become deaf, is used in the general 
sense of to be lacking in ability, to be dull of understanding, in 
12, I, 11 cur igitur iste, qui hoc dicit, si in capessendis naturae 
sensibus tam obsurduit... The meaning seems to be “1 he is 
so lacking in ability to comprehend the designs of nature.” For 
a similar transfer cf. obmutescere = cessare in Cic. C. M., 822. 


θη this whole subject see Cic. Or. 820 sqq., with Sandys’ notes. This 
passage from Gellius might well have been cited by Sandys. 
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Opicus, α boor, clown. Add ref. to 2, 21, 4 quid vos opici 
dicitis mihi?; and 11, 16, 7 tum ille opicus. 

Ovis. Additional authority for the use of this word in the 
masc. gender is to be found in 11, 1, 4 (not cited in lex.), where 
G. gives the legal formula used by the magistrates in pronouncing 
fines, and cites from Varro: M. Terentio, quando citatus neque 
respondit neque excusatus est, Ego ei unum ovem multam dico, 
adding nisi eo genere diceretur, negaverunt justam videri multam. 

PERCALLEO is cited from G. 17, 17, 2, where we read Mithri- 
dates ... duarum et viginti gentium linguas percalluit. The 
same passage is cited by lex.s. v. pevcallesco. Since percalleo 
seems to be found nowhere else, and fercalluit |. 1. may well be 
taken from fercallesco, a word used even by Cicero, I see no 
reason for inventing the word fercalleo to suit 17, 17, 2, and 
should therefore strike it out of the lexicon entirely. Further, 
s. v. percallesco 11, add ref. to G. 13, 10, 1 vocum origines ratio- 
nesque percalluerat. 

PERPETUITAS. Add ref. to 12, 5, 7 conservandae hominum 
perpetuitatis. 

PreNSIO. Correct references from 12, 12, 4; 6 to 13, 12, 4; 
13, 12, 6 and add Varro ap. G. 13, 13, 4; 13, 13) 5: 

PrivaTio. Add G.7, 1, 4 quid aliud justitia est quam injustitiae 
privatio. 

PRIVUS, -A, -UM, in meaning I, = simgulus, single. Add 11, 
16,1. In 10, 20, 4, in discussing the word privilegium, G. remarks 
that veteres priva dixerunt quae nos singula dicimus. (See 
Munro on Lucr. 3, 372.) Here G. distinctly marks the word as 
an archaism. In 11, 16, 1 the case is different, for there G. uses 
the word himself in what may be called a literary way: adiecimus 
Saepe animum ad vocabula rerum non paucissima quae neque 
singulis verbis, ut a Graecis, neque si maxime pluribus eas res 
verbis dicamus, tam dilucide tamque apte demonstrari Latina 
Oratione possunt quam Graeci ea dicunt privis vocibus. Here 
the phrases szngulis verbis and privis vocibus are absolutely 
synonymous. . 

PROBRUS, -A, -UM, iS not dmx. ep. in 9, 2, 9, for we find it in 1, 
5, 2 maledictis compellationibusque probris. 

PropucTio. Add ref. to 11, 15,6, where the word seems to 
be used as a gramm.t.t. in the sense of suffix, ending. Add 
also 11, 15, 8, where the word is coupled with extremitas (q. v. 
supra). _ 
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PROPAGO is cited by Lewis and Short as masc. Fab. Pict. ap. 
G. 10, 15,13; the masc. is given also in the citation of the passage 
s. v. praetendo. So Gron. read, but Hertz reads propagines... 
praetentas, thus making the word conform to its usual gender. 
Hence correct both places in lex. 

PRrosuMIA, @ spy-boat. Add ref. to 10, 25, 5, where G. is giving 
from memory a list of navigiorum genera et nomina quae in 
historiis veteribus scripta sunt. 

PROTERREO. Add ref. to 13, 31, 13 ille egregius nebulo, quasi 
difficili quaestione proterritus. 

QUANTUSVIS is wrongly cited from 4, 1, 2. Correct to 14, I, 5 
quantovis hominis ingenio. 

Quogue (L. and 5. 11) = guzdem, in phrase ne—quogue. After 
citing the phrase from Claudius Quadrigarius, G. (17, 2, 18) adds 
this comment: ne id quoque dixit pro ne id quidem, infrequens 
nunc in loquendo, sed in libris veterum creberrimum. With his 
love of archaisms, G. uses the word himself in 1, 2,5; 11, 5, 4; 
20, I, 5, all of which passages should be added to the lexicon. 

SALTUATIM is quoted from 9, 4, 9, where, however, H. reads 
saltatim, under which word also the passage is cited. Strike out 
the citation under sa/tuatim. 

SENTENTIOLA. Add ref. to 9, 16, 7. 

SIcILIs, a kind of weapon. Add 10, 25, 2. 

SPARUS, a weapon. Cf. 10, 25, 2. 

SPATHA, a weapon. Ibid. 

STABULATIO is not, as L. and S. say, dx. eip. in Col. 6, 3, 1, for 
it may be found in G. 16, 5,10 and Macr. S. 6, 8,2. (The passage 
in Macr. is nearly identical with that in G.) 

SUBSICIVUS, -A,-UM. Under lex. 5. v. IJ, add 18, 10, 8 quantum 
habui temporis subsicivi; under II, C, add 13, 25, 4 vocum Lati- 
narum quas subsicivo aut tumultuario studio colo, “which I 
pursue irregularly, without systematic effort.” 

Succussor. Add ref. to Lucil. ap. G. 1, 16, 11 (= Non. 16, 
31 cited in lex.). | 

SUPER = de, concerning (see L. and S.s. v. II, B, 2, Ὁ). Not 
a single instance of this use is quoted there from G., though it 
forms one of the striking characteristics of his style. The exact 
equivalence of super and de is shown by passages where they 
stand side by side, e. g. 1, 19, in lemm., historia super libris Siby]- 
linis ac de Tarquinio Superbo rege; cf. 2, 22, in lemm.; 2, 22, 2; 
9, 12,19. The phrase super ea re occurs 34 times in the twenty 
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books, while of swper = de in other phrases 103 instances are to be 
found in the same books. 

TOLERANTIA. Add 6. 12, 5,3; Tert. De Cor. Mil. 14. 

Tricosus. Add Lucil. ap. G. 11, 7, 9. 

VERUTUM, a kind of weapon. Cf. 10, 25, 2. 

VICTITO is called ‘‘ante-class”’ and cited only from Pl. and Ter., 
but compare G. 4, 11, 6 porculis quoque minusculis et haedio 
tenerioribus victitasse idem Aristoxenus refert; 9, 4, 10 gentem 
...nullo cibatu vescentem, sed spiritu florum naribus haustu 
victitantem. 

VOCABILIS is wrongly cited from 30, 20,14. No such passage, 
of course, exists. Correct to 13, 21 (Hertz), 14. 


BARNARD Cotiecgz, New York. CHARLES KNAPP. 
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Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. A Revised Text, with an Introduction, 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, Testimonia and Indices. By JOHN 
EpwIN SANDYS, Litt. D., etc. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1893. Pp. Ixxx, 302. 155. 


Readers of the London 7Zimes were startled, on the morning of January 10, 
1891, by the announcement of the discovery, and prospective publication by 
the British Museum, of Aristotle’s long-lost treatise on the Athenian Common- 
wealth. Eleven days later the edtt#io princeps appeared, prepared by Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon. With some superficial blemishes, due in large part to haste in publi- 
cation, the edition gave evidence of the editor’s extraordinary skill in deciph- 
ering the crabbed cursive hands of the papyrus, and of the general soundness 
of his judgments on the historical questions raised for the first time by the 
recovery of the lost work. To the promptness of the authorities of the British 
Museum, in happy contrast with the delays of some other like institutions on 
the Continent, the world of scholarship owes no slight debt. But for that, and 
for the success of most of Mr. Kenyon’s original readings, one may safely say 
we might even now be waiting for a satisfactory edition of the text. 

The announcement made within a few weeks after the appearance of Mr. 
Kenyon’s book, that Dr. Sandys, who was among the first to greet the 
discovery, was preparing a critical and explanatory edition, was received with 
much satisfaction by all scholars who knew his broad and graceful scholarship, 
already tested in the fields of Athenian institutions and of Aristotelian 
criticism. This promised edition is now before us. The preface is dated 
December 27, 1892, the year following the first issue of the work. That 
within so brief a space of time a treatise on the whole so complete, compre- 
hensive and sound could have appeared is not only most creditable to the 
editor’s ability, but is an interesting indication of the vigorous vitality, 
splendid reach and vast resources of the classical scholarship of to-day. In 
a period of less than two years an important classic has been recovered; has 
been published in at least five independent and noteworthy critical editions ; 
has been translated into nearly all the languages of Europe; a bulky literature 
of explanation and illustration has sprung up relating to it; it has been 
explored from all possible points of view, from those of language, style, 
subject-matter, in its relation to history, antiquities, palaeography. Each 
latest writer has had the benefit of the results reached by his predecessors. 
But as matters have-by no means been brought to a definite conclusion, each 
investigator has thus far shared something of the spirit of the original explorer, 
and has always been called upon to exercise his judgment and critical faculty in 
deciding between variant views and propositions. Much foolishness has been 
written, and at times “the wild asses of philology” have been in evidence, but 
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in the main there has been distinct progress, both in the construction and in the 
explanation of the text, and unanimity has finally been reached on numerous 
points on which, until recently, there had been wide differences of opinion. 
Some fundamental problems have been solved. The question whether there 
are, between the Politics of Aristotle and the Constitution, differences so 
radical—in the matter of language, style, subject-matter and sentiments—as 
to make common authorship impossible, has been answered in the negative by 
scholars who have separately examined the topics included in such an enquiry. 
An absolute consensus of opinion has not been reached on all points, and 
probably will never be reached. On the matter of the authorship, the 
radical and the conservative views have found abundant expression, and the 
case has been strongly put for both sides. That there should be a general 
trend of opinion in favor of Aristotelian authorship is more significant now 
than it was a year ago, when many elements of the problem had not yet been 
taken into consideration. 

Next to the editid princeps, the edition of Dr. Sandys is the most important 
contribution to the literature of the Constitution that has yet appeared. And 
this not by reason of essential originality, though everywhere in it are to be 
found acute and novel observations and most happy suggestions, but mainly 
because the author has gathered, with just grasp of the subject, the manifold 
results of recent study, has tested and weighed them with insight and sobriety, 
and has given the product in a clear and attractive form. Work more original 
has been done on the treatise by others—as the emendations and restorations of 
Blass, Kaibel-Wilamowitz, and several English scholars; the special studies 
of particular topics by Bauer, Busolt, the Cauers, Diels, Gomperz, Bruno Keil, 
Kohler, Lipsius, P. Meyer, Newman, Théodore Reinach, Rthl, and others— 
but nowhere have these special inquiries found a more judicious critic or 
a happier expounder than in Dr. Sandys. His edition stands alone in the 
attention paid to matters of verbal criticism—in general, to the details of 
scholarship as brought to bear on a classic—and to the comparison, with the 
fresh evidence, of our traditional knowledge of Athenian constitutional history 
and of legal antiquities: it abounds in illustrative material borrowed mainly 
from ancient historians, writers on antiquities, grammarians, lexicographers, 
and from Athenian inscriptions. Aristotle’s other works have been abundantly 
drawn upon. The text has been constructed by the editor after due consider- 
ation of the readings proposed, and after repeated examinations of the papyrus 
itself. The importance of a resort to the papyrus, and the failure of the 
facsimile in cases of last appeal, are well seen in the changes Blass has been 
obliged to suggest (October, 1892), after inspecting the papyrus, in the readings 
proposed in his text-edition (January, 1892). Beneath Dr. Sandys's text, as 
printed, stand the variae lectiones and the festimonia. The former, though only 
a selection from the countless number published, comprise, if I am not 
mistaken, all the readings proposed in the editions of Kenyon (the third), of 
Kaibel-Wilamowitz, of Herwerden-Leeuwen, and of Blass, not to speak of 
ingenious and successful suggestions of many other scholars. The readings 
of the papyrus, where different from the text, are given in an attractive cursive 
‘uncial,’ which suggests well enough for practical purposes the original forms 
of the letters. Dr. Sandys is not, however, perfectly consistent in the non-use 
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of spaces between words thus given in facsimile. The /estimonia give the full 
text of all the passages in extant post-Aristotelian literature, thus far identified, 
that are believed to be taken more or less directly from the original treatise. 
Dr. Sandys has gathered under this head several passages not previously cited 
in the connections in which he cites them. The explanatory notes, printed on 
the same page with the text, are extremely copious, and, in keeping with the 
universality of the classical scholarship of the present time, cover a large 
number of topics. At many points the traditional, or the prevalent, views are 
criticised and corrected: especially valuable to the student are the corrections 
of Grote. In all these matters a happy proportion has been observed, and 
controversy has been wisely kept subordinate to positive exposition and 
elucidation. In an appendix are printed the fragments supposed by Rose 
and others to have belonged to this book, but not occurring in the recovered 
portion ; here also is found the text of the Heracleidean Excerpts. An excel- 
lent /udex Graecitatis gives us a concordance to the treatise, except that some 
of the more frequently recurring words are not indexed in full—the omissions 
are ἀπό, yap, δέ, δοκῶ, ἑαυτοῦ, ἐθέλω, εἰμί, εἰς, ἑκάτερος, ἐν, ἐπί, ἔρχομαι, ἕτερος, 
ἔτος, ἔχω, 77, καί, μὲν... δέ, μῇ, μηδέ, μηδείς, uATE, viv, olda, ὅταν͵ ὅτε, ὅτι, ov, οὐδέ, 
οὐδείς, οὗτος, οὕτω, some of which are to be regretted. By typographical devices 
one can distinguish at a glance all words absolutely new, and all words not 
found in Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus. Some of the lexical articles are very 
full. An English index finally calls attention to proper names, to subjects 
discussed in the text and notes, as also to the views of many recent writers on 
the Constitution. 

The text is preceded by an introduction of eighty pages, in which, among 
other topics, the following are treated: the political literature of Greece 
before the time of Aristotle; political works ascribed to Aristotle; evidence 
of ancient authorities on the authorship of the JleAcreiac; the later literature 
of the Πολιτεῖαι ; the Berlin fragments; the British Museum papyrus; date 
and authorship of the treatise; and the authorities followed in it. A full 
abstract of its contents, given for the most part in a condensed translation, 
and an extremely copious conspectus of recent literature—comprising more 
than one hundred and eighty titles—add greatly to the value of the book. In 
the closing pages of the introduction the effort is made to bring the subject 
down to the date of publication. It is worth noting that this material received 
since the larger part of the book was put into type is mainly supplemental, 
and only seldom tends actually to correct the original statements of the editor. 
Finally there are several good cuts, viz. a πινάκιον, Athenian coins, heliastic 
σύμβολα, bronze ψῆφοι, κλῆροι, etc. 

Of the topics discussed in the introduction there are several which have by 
no means arrived at their final stage. Repeated examination and comparison 
of the later historical and kindred literature, both in fragments and in 
complete works, must be made before the last word can be uttered on at least 
these three important questions, viz. the evidence in ancient writers upon the 
authorship of the book, the use of.the Constitution by later writers, and the 
authorities followed in it. 

Dr. Sandys accepts the Aristotelian authorship of the treatise, and is 
inclined to adopt the argument by which, in this Journal (XII, pp. 310 ff.), I 
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have attempted to show that Philochorus, in the generation following Aristotle, 
quoted the Constitution as Aristotle’s. For this attitude of mind he has been 
taken to task by Mr. H. Richards in the Classical Review (VII, pp. 210 f.). 
Since Mr. Richards has slightly misapprehended my positions, it may not be 
out of place for me here briefly to restate the main propositions, referring the 
reader to the article for the fuller discussion. My ‘third argument” is the 
only one that really aims to prove that Philochorus cited Aristotle dy name: 
the other two are introductory. It having been shown, im argument I, that 
Philochorus quoted by name many of his authorities, and, in argument 11, that 
he had quoted from the Constitution, a presumption was established in favor 
of the proposition that, in citing the Constitution, he would have mentioned 
Aristotle’s name if the work were Aristotle’s. In argument III was pointed 
. out what appeared to be a distinct case of such quotation by name. I there 
aimed to show that Aelian, or the authority from which he drew, had before him 
an extract from Philochorus concerning several events that took place before 
the battle of Salamis; that in this extract the name of Aristotle occurred as 
authority for a certain statement, which is found in the Constitution and is by 
Plutarch actually assigned to Aristotle. (This Philochorean extract lies at the 
bottom of Plut. Them. 10: Plutarch was in the habit of drawing from Philo- 
chorus.) Now, Aelian abridged the extract (N. H. XII 35), recording only 
one incident, but he gives as his authorities the names both of Philochorus, 
from whom he drew it, and of Aristotle mentioned in the fuller account, the 
latter’s name for the purpose of lending greater credibility to his story. 
(Similar double but not independent citations of authorities are extremely 
frequent in the literature of the same class as Aelian’s works: e. g. ‘as Aris- 
tophanes and Didymus say’—in a scholium—does not mean that the scholiast 
has an independent knowledge of both Aristophanes’s and Didymus’s views on 
the subject in question, but that Didymus, whom he is transcribing in epitome, 
quotes Aristophanes as saying so and so.) In short, the presence of Aristotle's 
name in Aelian can be most reasonably explained on the hypothesis that 
Philochorus quoted from the Constitution and named Aristotle as the author. 
Other explanations are less satisfactory. It is not claimed that the argument 
amounts to an absolute demonstration, but only that it leads to what is toa 
very high degree probable. 

Much of the originality of this edition lies in the readings and restorations 
proposed by the editor. It will be well, therefore, here to register the more 
characteristic of these readings, referring the reader to the English index for 
clues to many others suggested in the notes but rejected on the final choice. 
The readings in the text original with Dr. Sandys and here proposed for the 
first time are the following: Chapter 3, $2, line 6 (of the chapter) airy yap ἐξ 
[apx]i[c] ἦν]. §3, 13 ἀνταποδοθεισῶν τῶν ἄρχοντι δωρεῶν. §5, 22 ἀλλήλων, 
gujoav.—C. 4, 82,13 ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ τέλους παρασχομένους. 8.3. 16 [δι]ελθεῖν.---ΑΟ,, 8, 
84, 24 τὴν πρόφασιν τοῦ πράττΊ]εσθαι.---Ο, 38, 81, 7 ἐπέ[στελλον].---ΟΑ, 45, §1, 3 
καὶ αὐθημερόν.----ΕΟ, 54, §7, 32, 33 [ἀθλα] δὲ πρόκειται [κατὰ τὰ ψηφίσματα τὰ] ἐπὶ 
Κηφισοφῶντος ἄρχοντος.---Ο, 57,84, 25 δικάζουσι[ν ἐν ἡ Ἴαί[ᾳ] καὶ braibpiot.—F ragm. 
Col. 31, 1-3 τ]ὰ δὲ [κεβώτια ταὶς φυλ]αῖς [κατατίθενται} | πρόσθεν [τῶν ἀρχόντων 
κ]αθ᾽ ἑκαστην τὴν φυ-}} λήν. 27 καὶ [π]ρο[ δείξας αὐτὴ[ν ἀνέχ]ων τὸ γράμμα..---- 
Col. 32, 9 ἐπιγέγραπτ[αι πᾶσιν]. 15,16 ταύτην τὴν ἀρχήν, κα]τὰ [τ]ῶὴῦὦν τάξιν 
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ἀπο- | dov]¢ τὴν Baxrnpiav...... THC [τὸν] | [α]ὑ[τὸν] τρόπον. το οἱ δημοσίᾳ 
[ὑπὲρ | τῇ]ς φυλῆς. But this list gives only an imperfect idea of the εἀϊζοτ' 5 
independence: the punctuation, the choice between readings proposed by 
other scholars, as well as the editor's own suggestions, bear constant witness 
to the soundness and the caution of his judgment. 

Of course, in a book of the range of this edition it is inevitable that nota 
few things should be said which cannot meet with entire assent. In what 
follows I venture to submit some criticisms, corrections and comments suggested 
by a rapid reading of the greater part of the book. 

(1) Dr. Sandys more than once insists that Plutarch must have had a first- 
hand acquaintance with the Constitution, and in support of his contention 
appeals to instances of verbal coincidences of expression in Plutarch and 
in the Constitution. But verbal coincidences are not sufficient to establish 
such aclaim. An abridgment of the Constitution would contain many of the 
identical words and phrases of the original book. Now atc. 10 we havea 
passage full of instruction on this whole matter. Aristotle writes, speaking of 
the obscurity of Solon’s laws, oluvra: μὲν οὖν τινὲς ἐπίτηδες ἀσαφεῖς αὐτὸν ποιῆσαι 
τοὺς νόμους, ὅπως ἡ τῆς κρίσεως ὁ δῆμος κύριος. Plutarch, on the other hand 
(Sol. 18), says λέγεται δὲ καὶ τοὺς νόμους ἀσαφεστερον γράψας x72, Plutarch here 
has before him—or Plutarch’s authority (Hermippus ?)—not Aristotle, but rather 
one of the writers (τενές) whose views Aristotle mentions to controvert (perhaps 
_ Androtion). If he had had before him the exact words of Aristotle, his sen- 
tence could not have taken its present form. Not a few of the coincidences in 
language between Plutarch and Aristotle may be explained on the supposition 
of their drawing from the same historical writer, who at not a few points 
appears to have been Androtion. Bruno Keil has demonstrated this relation 
and reference for the account of the σεισάχβεια, and Hude for the story of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Some of the radical inconsistencies of state- 
ment in Plutarch’s narrative and Aristotle’s historical sketch might—it is 
true—be explained, with Mr. Kenyon, on the theory that Plutarch took 
abundant, but by no means complete, notes of his reading, and that when he 
wove his notes into the texture of his narrative, he was led to make connecting 
statements which were inconsistent with the full text of the original work. 
That Plutarch took notes of his reading for future use is incontrovertible ; 
indeed, with the roll form of books, which made ready reference to a given 
passage extremely irksome, and the verification of references a vast labor, 
such a procedure is the only one conceivable. But the peculiar omissions of 
highly important facts and the varied order in which subjects are brought up 
seem to point to another explanation, at least for many of the phenomena. 
Plutarch did not make his own abridgment of the Constitution, at least in his 
life of Solon. Here he took his Aristotle at second-hand, doubtless through 
Hermippus, whose life of Solon was one of his chief authorities, and through 
Didymus, This view does not preclude the possibility of Plutarch’s elsewhere 
making a first-hand use of Aristotle, though in such places, to judge from 
his literary habits, we should have expected him to give the name of an 
authority so distinguished, whereas, in fact, he almost never names him, 

(2) Dr. Sandys is disposed to reject the account of the Draconian constitu- 
tion as an interpolation, herein following Headlam, Reinach and others. But, 
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at least so far as language and style are concerned, this c. 4 is of the same 
tissue as the remainder of the work, and the historical facts which it brings to 
our notice are not radically inconsistent with our other positive knowledge on 
the subject. The case for the rejection of this chapter has not yet been made 
out. The extraordinary similarity of the Draconian constitution to that 
proposed under the Four Hundred may quite as well be explained on the 
theory of a revival as on that of an anachronism. Everywhere in the closing 
years of the fifth century the oligarchic party in Athens was seeking to 
strengthen itself by a revival of the most ancient institutions. Probably, 
however, the account of the Draconian constitution, which Aristotle took as 
his source, was drawn up by some historical writer after the establishment of 
the constitution of the Four Hundred, and this fact may have led to a slight 
confusion, on the part of the historian, between the two forms, the ancient 
constitution and its revival, and to an incidental ascription, in some minor 
details, of features of the later constitution to the older one. But in its broad 
outlines the Aristotelian account of the Draconian constitution must be recog- 
nized both as historic and as part of the original treatise. 

(3) If large interpolations must be found in the Constitution, I am surprised 
that no one has insisted that c.12, containing the poetical extracts, should 
be suspected. It breaks the sequence of the narrative continued from the 
close of c. 11 on toc. 13: the διὰ ταύτας τὰς aitiag of c. 13 refers, not to the 
closing words of c. 12, but to those of c. 11. But we are not obliged to accept 
the theory of a late interpolation. The writer of the treatise may well have 
inserted the poetical extracts himself, as an after-thought, forgetting, however, 
to correct and adjust the juncturae. 

(4) There is very little punctuation in the papyrus, but the slight indica- 
tions that do exist might have been made more of. The παράγραφος is 
plainly evident at col. 1, under line 40, and at col. 8, under line 20. The 
former indicates that what we call c. 3 should have ended with the words ἡ μὲν 
οὖν πρώτη πολιτεία ταὑτην εἶχε τὴν ὑπογραφῆν, which, accordingly, should not 
have been thrown into the next chapter. This division is significant for the 
purpose of dividing into paragraphs other passages in Aristotle where a like 
expression occurs. The highly ornate παράγραφος at col. 8, line 20, shows that 
a main division of the work closed at that point, viz. the history of the tyranny 
of Peisistratus and his sons. But none of the editors make even a chapter 
division at this point. These παράγραφοι, it is assumed, are a tradition from 
the manuscript from which our copy was made, being transcribed from it 
hastily, and not originally inserted by the scribe. This last fact appears from 
the παράγραφος at col. 2, under line 4, which was dashed in too soon by a line. 

(5) Something can be said for an earlier date for the transcription of the 
papyrus than the third century A. D. I have elsewhere sought to show that 
the bailiff’s accounts which stand on the vecfo, written A. D. 78-79, had not lost 
their value at the time the Constitution was copied (Proc. Am. Philol. Assoc. 
1892, p. xxviii). Significant here is the blank back of the broad column 11—of 
which Dr. Sandys does not speak—so placed at the end of the first roll as to 
protect the accounts from injury when the roll is rolled up with the Aristotle 
within. This points to a date not far from 100 A. D., rather than to one a 
hundred or more years later. 
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(6) On p. liv Dr. Sandys gives a most ingenious argument, by which he 
shows that the lost initial portion of the Constitution did not amount to more 
than fifty lines: the argument is based in part on the quires apparently required 
by the leaves of the Berlin fragments. 

(7) It is to be regretted that the editor has not cleared up the subject of the 
several classes of authorities to whom Aristotle refers, in his frequently 
recurring οἱ δημοτικοί, ἕνιοι, τινές κτλ. 

(8) The Constitution really falls into three grand divisions (not into two), 
viz. 1. Sketch of constitutional history down to about 411 B.C., cc. 1-28; 
2. Documentary account of the oligarchic revolutions and of the Restoration 
(411-403 B. C.), cc. 29-40, with c. 41, resumé of the previous historical survey ; 
3. Description of the body politic, cc. 42 ff. 

(9) Onc. 4, §1, 11 the πρυτάνεις are identified with archons; but if this be 
correct, and I believe that it is, what must Herodotus’s πρυτάνιες τῶν vav- 
κράρων mean (VI 71)? Is not τῶν ναυκράρων here a gloss—of Herodotus’s own 
making, to be sure? If, however, Dr. Sandys insists on rejecting c. 4 asa 
later interpolation, perhaps the fiction of some oligarchic sympathizer in the 
fifth century, he certainly cannot take πρυτάνεις, as here used without 
explanation or qualification, in any other sense than that current in the fifth 
and fourth century, ‘members of the senate’s presiding committee.’ 

(10) Possibly the following reading of the Diphilus inscription (c. 7, §4) may 
solve difficulties untouched by the other readings: Δίφιλος ᾿Ανθεμίωνος rive’ 
ἀνέθηκε θεοῖσι | θητικοῦ ἀντὶ τέλους ἱππάδ' ἀμειψάμενος. The faulty diaeresis after 
the third foot, though extremely rare, has its analogues on the stones (Allen, 
Greek Versification in Inscriptions, p. 56); in fact, in the cacophonous σῶμα 
μὲν ἐνθάδ' ἔχει σόν, Δίφιλε, γαῖα θανόντος (Allen, No. 57 = Kekulé, Theseion, 
π. 224), which partially resembles our first line, we have the name Diphilus. 
This reading makes it possible to retain the AcgiAov in the introductory remark, 
and supplies an hexameter line, such as it is. That the text, however, as given 
in the papyrus, is an ancient corruption is apparent from Pollux, VIII 131. 

(11) The dates of Peisistratus’ life (c. 14) are discussed with much discern- 
ment. But two or three considerations, not weighed by Dr. Sandys, may be 
suggested. (a) In 84 the μετὰ ταῦτα in ἔτει δὲ δωδεκάτῳ μετὰ ταῦτα, by an idiom 
very frequent in the Constitution, may refer to τὴν πρώτην κατάστασιν͵ as Kaibel- 
Kiessling take it (Harvard Studies, III, p. 68, note): this renders unnecessary 
any change in δωδεκάτῳ. (ὁ) According to the Parian Marble, Peisistratus 
introduced tragedy into Athens in B.C. 536: hence, if we are to trust the 
Marble, this year cannot have been one of the years when he was in exile (so 
Kenyon, Kohler, Reinach ?). (c) In Isocrates, XVI 25, a στάσις of forty years’ 
standing is mentioned as existing between the Alcmeonidae and Peisistratus 
and his sons. Forty is, of course, a round number, but if we date back forty 
years from the final expulsion of the Peisistratidae (511-510 B. C.), we reach 
c. 550 for the final and irreconcilable breach between Megacles and Peisis- 
tratus, i. 6. for the beginning of the second exile. Hence the second τυραννίς, 
which began c. 549 B. C. and was ended through the hostility of Megacles, 
must have been a brief one (Clinton, Busolt, Bauer), and not a long one 
(Poland, Kenyon, Reinach). 

(12) The ‘obelus’ on col. 7, line 15, opposite καὶ ὑβριστής, appears to indicate 
a corruption in the text, perhaps the omission of some words that, if retained, 
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would have removed the contradiction between the statements of Aristotle 
and Thucydides as to the relation of Thessalus and Hipparchus to the troubles 
of the Peisistratidae. At all events, we are not obliged to accept Aristotle's 
text as perfectly sound on this point. 

(13) Blass’s and Hude’s reading at c. 19, 84 ὅτε εὐπόρησαν χρημάτων « ἀπο- 
βλέποντες» is much to be preferred to dev, But ἀποβλέποντες, though 
provided for by the break, is not absolutely necessary for the same sense. 
The new reading makes the text conform to that of Herodotus, on which 
the context is based ; it renders otiose Dr. Sandys’s learned note on the passage. 

(14) In c. 22, 88, read ὥρισαν τοῖς ὀστρακιζομένοις μὴ ἐντὸς Τεραιστοῦ κτλ. 
This gives the same sense as ἐκτός, is closer to the traditional text, and is in 
keeping with the quotation in Philochorus ap. Lex. Cantab. The hiatus after 
μῇ is not objectionable in a legal phrase; cf. c. 42, 8. 

(15) At c. 24, 82, τ, in cancelling re, the editor has removed an interesting 
anacoluthon, of which the papyrus gives several examples. Cf. c. 48, 84. 

(16) Inc. 43, 83, the retention of καὶ ὃ re is more Aristotelian than the 
omission of it: ὅσα, at the beginning of the sentence, is not coincident in 
meaning with it: the warrant issued by the prytans shall cover the amount of 
matters to be taken up, the details for each day, and the time of the meeting. 

(17) At c. 49, 83, Dr. Sandys takes παραδείγματα in the sense of ‘architects’ 
plans,’ and does not note Diels’s suggestion that the word means ‘designs for 
the peplus’ (Jahrb. d. deutschen Inst. 1891; Arch. Anz., p. 39). The context 
certainly favors the latter explanation, and it may be remarked that at c. 60, 
§1, we are told distinctly that it was in conference with the βουλή that the 
ἀθλοθέται τὸν πέπλον ποιοῦνται καὶ τοὺς ἀμφορεῖς ποιοῦνται. The designs both 
for the peplus and for the prize amphorae were originally to be proposed by 
the Athlothetae to the senate and executed with the consent of the latter 
body: at a later time, since jobbery had corrupted the decisions about the 
peplus, this matter was committed to a dicastery. 

(18) Page 196, note: ‘“‘In the fourth century, down to B. C. 322, we have 38 
names, not one of them famous” (referring to γραμματεῖς of the senate). Cer- 
tainly Aeschines might be regarded as one of the ‘famous,’ and there is little 
doubt that he was at one time secretary of the senate. Aristotle’s language, 
however, applies the adjectives évdoféraro: καὶ πιστότατοι to men holding office 
in the period before c. 365 B. C. 

(19) Attention might be called to the fact (c. 56, 3) that it was immediately 
on entering office that the archon selected the three choregi for the tragic 
contest. The Athenians wisely provided for a long period—midsummer to 
the following spring—in which actors and chorus might receive thorough 
training. 

(20) At c. 57, §3, Dr. Sandys declares for δικάζουσι δ' οἱ λαχόντες τα[ῦτα 
égéra:]. That such must have been the case in the earlier times ‘cannot be 
denied, but there are grave difficulties in the way of those who maintain the 
continued existence and judicial activity of both the é¢érac and the φιλοβασιλεῖς 
down to the close of the fourth century B.C. The whole subject of the 
interpretation of the so-called Amnesty Law of Solon (Plut. Sol. 19; cf. 
Andoc. Myst. 78), and the courts there mentioned, has by no means been 
fully cleared up. 
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(21) But for Dr. Sandys’s suggestion (c. 57, 84) of δικάζουσι[ν ἐν ἡλε]αί[ᾳ] καὶ 
ὑπαίθριοι nothing except words of praise can be said. This restoration recon- 
ciles the language of Isocrates c. Callim. 52, 54, etc., with that of the tradition. 
The word ἡλιαία has here a double connotation, ‘in the sunlight,’ and, less 
directly, that of a heliastic court in general. 

(22) It is hardly accurate to say that ‘‘many Panathenaic amphorae are 
found in... Greece” (on c. 69, 81). Is it not a fact that fewer are found 
there than elsewhere in the Hellenic world ? 

(23) From c. 60, §3, the inference may be drawn that the archon did not 
become a member of the Areopagus until after the expiration of his term of 
office. Perhaps this fact throws some light on the theory of Lange—now, 
however, for other reasons, hardly tenable—whereby the fifty-one ephetae and 
nine archons together made up the ancient court. 

(24) The following misprints, or other minor faults, have caught my eye: 
P. xxxii, for ‘nine’ archons read ‘ten.’ P. 61.17 read ἐφώνησεν in adn. cr. 
P. 65. 39, and elsewhere, πρᾶος is irregularly spelled. P. 79. 11, why not 
συνέπιπτεν without the []? P. 86. 19, adn. cr., read 39 (not 35). P. 150. 4 
(col. 21. 7), the spelling ENTPA®ONTAT is certainly worth citing alongside of 
the ἐμ Πειραιεῖ of Demosthenes (2). P. 1x, and often, ‘Alcmeonidae’ is the 
better spelling: the editor always corrects the traditional Munychion to 
Munichion. Mytilene is inconsistently spelled. 

But all these criticisms and corrections, and others that might be suggested, 
are of very slight consequence when one considers the-vast body of unim- 
peachably sound doctrine in the book. In his effort, to use the happy line of 
George Herbert quoted by him, 


“to copie fair what Time hath blurr’d”’ 


—after all one of the chief duties of the classical scholar—Dr. Sandys has 
_ been signally successful. It will be many years before his book can be 
superseded, and then only because advancing knowledge gives us new points 
of vision and appreciation, and throws all our old lore into a new perspective. 
J. H. WRIGHT. 


Der Vokalismus der oskischen Sprache, von CARL DARLING Buck. Leipzig, 
K. Ε, Koehler’s Antiquarium, 1892. xv-} 219 pp. 


Within the past two years the interest in the dialects of the Italic peninsula 
has been greatly stimulated by the appearance of several important works. 
Pauli, in the third volume of the Alt-italische Forschungen, has gathered 
together the inscriptions of the Veneti. More recently Krall, by the publica- 
tion of the long inscription found in the wrappings of a mummy belonging to 
the Agram Museum, has furnished new material for the solution of the 
Etruscan problem. A Swiss scholar, Robert von Planta, has undertaken a 
grammar of the Oscan-Umbrian dialects, of which the first volume, treating 
the Lautlehre, in 600 pages, has appeared, while the second, which is to 
include also the entire body of inscriptions, is promised within a year. The 
same scholar, in Indo-germanische Forschungen, II, pp. 435-41, has recently 
published ‘Eine dritte oskische Bleitafel, which is only a fragment. More 
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special treatises, both by pupils of Brugmann and both written in competition 
for a prize offered by the University of Leipzig in October, 1800, are ‘Die 
oskischen ἡ und ¢ Vocale,’ by Gotthelf Bronisch (Leipzig, 1892), and the work 
whose title is given above. The work of Buck failed to receive the prize for 
purely formal reasons, although considered by the Faculty as on the whole the 
better of the two. 

One has only to compare these works with Bruppacher’s Versuch einer 
Lautlehre der oskischen Sprache (Zurich, 1869), to see the justification of the 
prize, and the progress made in scientific treatment. It is not our purpose 
here to compare the two in detail, or to point out their different conclusions 
where the same questions are involved. The work of Buck is the more 
comprehensive, as it treats all the vowels and diphthongs, and contains more 
that is of interest to the student of Latin. A firm grasp of phonetic principles 
is shown, and a wide acquaintance with the recent literature, while the author 
maintains with spirit his independent views, and does not hesitate to take 
issue with older scholars. In the preface the importance of the comparative 
method is insisted upon, and a sharp rap administered to Blass in passing. 
The orthography of the Oscan inscriptions is shown to be more precise than 
that of the Umbrian, and more to be relied upon for determining differences 
of sound-quality, although vacillating in respect to quantity. In the introduc. 
tion general questions are treated, as to the extent of the Oscan linguistic 
territory, the age of the monuments, the varieties of writing, the absence of a 
sign for ὁ in the original Oscan-Umbrian alphabet, the primitive character of 
the Oscan vocalism, especially in°the conservation of diphthongs. Finally a 
list of words borrowed from the Greek and Latin is given, in which we miss 
turris (tiurrt); cf. Saalfeld’s Tensaurus. 

The treatment then proceeds in seven chapters, the first being devoted to 
the Indogermanic a-vowels, including a, the second to the ¢ and #-sounds, the 
third to #, the fourth to ὁ, the fifth to sonant nasals and liquids, the sixth to 
the diphthongs ai (aj), ef (δ), σὲ (δῇ), 0%, e@, ou, the seventh to sound-changes 
in combination, as assimilation, contraction and elision, lengthening and 
shortening, anaptyxis, syncope and apocope. The results of the investigation 
are then summed up, with a determination of the value of each sound. Com- 
plete indices of the words of various dialects, and of the Latin words cited for 
comparison and illustration, greatly facilitate the use of the book. On p. 16 
the Z of mallom is rightly regarded as without etymological significance, and 
Breal’s derivation from *ma/vas rejected ; but attention should be called to the 
fact that such doubling of consonants is common in Oscan (see Planta, p. 537); 
another instance of // is Helleviis. On p. το the form Pafanaf is made to 
disprove Brugmann’s earlier hypothesis explaining the gerundive ending -ndo 
from -fn0. This hypothesis Brugmann now discards (Grundriss, JI, p. 1425) 
in favor of a derivation from infinitive -+ prep. do = 4%. The alleged dropping 
of r before » in Falenia receives weak support from festlum. Compare Fensernu, 
Freternum, and other words where ¢ before # is regularly retained. Buech- 
eler’s skepticism seems therefore warranted. On p. 29 we are glad to see 
Stolz’s derivation of guom, tum from *quo-sme, *to-sme rejected as impossible. 
On p. 26, under the representatives of Indog. ὦ, caro, carnis is given. The 
same mistake in quantity is made in the index. On p. 35 we have the inter- 
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esting suggestion that in the ending -@sto, ds may be originally a gen. case- 
ending to which was added the suffix -jo. That another form, Flosasjo, from 
Flosas (ε for s by sentence-Sandhi), should have coexisted seems highly 
improbable. On p. 37 4ahad in the lead tablet defixio is considered, despite 
Buecheler, as a subjunctive, and this seems not unlikely. The history of the 
a-sound is comparatively simple, the a being preserved even in unaccented 
syllables, where in Latin it would suffer weakening. Final ὦ, however, does 
suffer a change, οἱ being represented by wf, vf. In the Latin alphabet 
both s and o are used, and in Greek 9, so that Buck thinks the sound really 
intended was like the a in ca//, On p. 50 Oscan pomtts, ‘qguinguies,’ and Umb. 
nuvis, noviens, are regarded as analogical formations, after *du-ss and “érs-s, 
thus avoiding the difficulty of connecting the ending és with the Latin -ses, 
-sens. The same explanation is given by Bronisch, p. 132, for pomeézs, and with 
less certainty for zwvés. The discussion of the reasons for the invention of a 
new sign, + = ἡ, is most interesting. In Latin Indog. z had a closer pronun- 
ciation than Indog.#. This was probably true in Oscan, and so, for the sake 
of differentiation, the new character was devised to represent Indog. ἑ and the 
s-sounds developed from Indogerm. ¢. Hence the Indog. ¢ is regularly repre- 
sented by “or ¢#. One finds it hard to believe, however, that 2:2 = ésé, inas- 
much as we have est also in Oscan (Rhein. Mus. 44, 320), and the support 
adduced both by Buck and Bronisch from és of the comic poets falls away, if 
we adopt the explanation of Skutsch, Forschungen, p. 60, that éss, not és, was 
spoken before vowels and δ before consonants in the time of Plautus. 

A long discussion is given of the representation of s after dentals by sx, as 
in sltisemam, which, it is claimed, does not stand for #, but no conclusion is 
reached as to the real nature of the affection. A fair parallel seems to be 
afforded by the precise pronunciation of nature (natyur) and verdure (verdyur). 
Planta, on the other hand, p. 126, comes to the conclusion that it does 
represent #. On p. 117 Buck proves Stolz to be in error in deriving homo 
from hemo by assimilation, it being rather a case of original ablaut. On p.118 
two ingenious explanations are offered for the o in pomptis over against the ὁ of 
guinguses, The latter, of which a parallel is found in coguo from *pekyd, seems 
to us the more plausible. For the ending of the gen. pl. 6m is accepted, not 
om, with Osthoff, and it is proved that 6 had a much closer sound than d, and 
nearer 44, by which it is regularly represented in the Tabula Bantina. We 
must assume also that in primitive Italic 6 and d, like ¢ and ὁ, differed in 
quality as well as in quantity, a fact which the writers of school-grammars 
would do well to bear in mind. 

Chapters VI and VII, which space forbids our noticing, contain many points 
of interest to the Latinist. In fact, it is high time that the Latinist should 
awake to the fact that he has much to learn from Oscan and Umbrian, and 
that he cannot be absolved any more than a Greek scholar from the study of 
dialects. It is to be hoped that this book, written by an American, and a 
positive contribution to science, will be studied by Americans. There are 
quite a number of misprints, some of which are corrected at the end. Not 
among these are ‘ludi Attelani’ and ‘ mnoophthongischen,’ on pp. 158 and 150. 

MINTON WARREN. 
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CEwvres de Cicéron. Brutus. Texte latin, publié d’aprés les travaux les plus 
récents, avec un commentaire critique et explicatif, une introduction et 
un index, par JULES MARTHA. Paris, Hachette, 1892. xlvii-+- 261 pp. 


This edition, inviting to the eye with its broad margins and clear print, is 
one which it will not simply be a pleasure for the student of the Brutus to 
possess, but a necessity. The materials amassed by previous scholars have 
been carefully examined, conflicting views tested with independent judgment, 
the difficulties of the text seriously considered, while here and there an emen- 
dation has been offered, but not rashly. The introduction deals, in a charming 
style, with the date of the Brutus and the circumstances leading to its compo- 
sition, with its relation to the De Oratore, preceding it by eight years, and the 
Orator following it, with its historic worth and its sources, with the character 
of its criticism, and with the somewhat involved question of the MSS and their 
relative value. The editor justly remarks that while the same spirit animates 
the De Oratore and the Brutus, the latter contains vague intimations of a 
menaced attack. Cicero’s supremacy in oratory has been questioned by the 
school of Calvus, and he feels called upon to defend himself against the charge 
of non-Atticism. The review of Roman orators, with their merits and defects, 
gives him the opportunity of doing this, but not avowedly. The criticism 
passed upon the early orators, including even Cato, is essentially literary 
criticism. They are not flesh and blood orators, with vigorous personal 
peculiarities of voice and gesture. Indeed, in chapters XV-XXXV only 
Laelius, Galba and Carbo are vividly portrayed, and this because Cicero must 
have talked with persons who knew them. For the later period his personal 
reminiscences were sufficient. For the earlier, while the Liber Annalis of 
Atticus furnished a prop to his chronology, the Annals of Ennius, the Origines 
of Cato, the Didascalica of Accius, Lucilius and other sources were ready to 
his hand. Jordan's hypothesis that Valerius Antias was the source of chapter 
XIV, Martha does not admit. That his friend Varro, with his enormous 
erudition, may have come to his aid occasionally is not disputed. The critical 
attitude of Cicero is on the whole fair, not affected, at least, by political bias. 
He does not hesitate to praise the Gracchi nor Carbo, but where his own 
pre-eminence is at stake, in the case of the Atticists, he fails to do full justice. 
Of the impassioned vehemence of Calvus he says nothing. We need not be 
surprised if the criticism is too uniformly technical, too much concerned with 
the question as to whether the three conditions of eloquence are present— 
natural talent, knowledge and practice—or whether the requirements under 
the five heads inventio, dispositio, elocutio, memoria, actio have been satisfied. 
We must not complain if a carpenter uses a rule and not a microscope. 

In the treatment of the MSS Martha agrees in the main with Stangl, and 
uses not only F, O and G, but also B, H and M, for the reconstruction of the 
lost Laudensis. He differs, however, from Stang] in regarding F, which is the 
codex of greatest authority, as a direct copy of the Laudensis. To B, H and 
M he assigns much less authority than to the first three. It is to be regretted 
that he leaves unnoticed Parisinus 7704, upon which Orelli set a high value, 
and of which he might easily have made a new collation. In the constitution 
of the text he is very conservative, offering some forty conjectures. The notes 
are helpful and judicious, on the historical-biographical as well as on the 
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grammatical-rhetorical side. At the end is a table of proper names, and an 
Index of Latinity, with especial reference to rhetorical terms. 

In §39 videsne igitur ut, ut, which Heusinger changed to σε, is ingeniously 
filled out to Brute, which is used with vides igitur in §231; but here also uf. 
follows ἐσὲ μι; immediately, so that it excites a doubt as to whether the sf in 
$39 is a remnant of Brute. In §55 71. Coruncanium is correctly given in the 
text, but 7, Coruncanium in the notes. In §71 stcin is bracketed as the 
exclamation of some archaist surprised at this criticism of Cicero upon Livius 
Andronicus: “Bah! est-ce bien juste?”—an amusing but hardly tenable 
suggestion. Possibly sicim is due to ste enim of the line above, but most 
editors read sic. In §81 Mumerius is an excellent emendation of nua sertus F, 
una ser BHM. In 886 aspferior, Moser’s conjecture, seems too far from the MS 
adhortor to meet with general approval, even though elsewhere asperifas is 
made a characteristic of Galba, actsostor of Baiter and Kayser, read by Stangl, 
is much nearer to the MSS, and ardentior, the common reading, is supported 
by §276 and by ardor in §93. In §131 Saufeio is a beautiful conjecture for 
the unintelligible save/o, and likely to keep its place in the text. In §ror 
Martha reads Plato enim mthi instar est centum milium, adopting centum milium 
as the conjecture of Orelli, although Baiter and Kayser, and Stangl, attribute 
it to Camerarius. Is it not worth while to call attention to the possibility 
that me. illum of the MSS may be simply a misreading of the spelling 
MEILIVM, I being read L, as so often? Compare MEILIA, Corp. I 551, 4 
and 8, and Lucilius, bk. IX, XIV, Mueller, mei hominum, duo meilia, etc. 
On the use of εἶ in Cicero for 7 see Buechler, Rhein. Museum, XI 515. While 
centum is admirably supported by ad Att. II 5.1, I do not feel certain that 
omnium is wrong. Compare De Off. 3, 3. 11 ut omnia ex altera parte collocata 
vix minimi momenti instar habeant. W65lfflin, Arch. II 584, in his article on 
tnstar, seems to accept omnium without miltum, interpreting ‘er zahle, gelte so 
viel als alle miteinander.’ A/iiium, however, or metlium, must certainly be 
retained. MINTON WARREN. 


The Five Zoroastrian GATHAs, with the Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit and Persian 
Texts and Translations, by L. H. MILus, Ὁ. D., Hon. M.A. Oxon. Parts 
1 and 4. Leipsic, 1892.—A study of the five Zarathushtrian (Zoroastrian) 
Gath&s, with texts and translations, also with the Pahlavi translation, for 
the first time edited with collation of manuscripts, and now prepared from 
all the known codices; also deciphered, and for the first time translated 
in its entirety into a European language, with Neryosangh’s Sanskrit text 
edited with the collation of five MSS, and with a first translation; also 
with the Persian text contained in Codex 126 of the Munich Collection 
edited in transliteration, together with a commentary, being the literary 
apparatus and argument to the translation of the Gath4s inthe XXXth 
volume of the Sacred Books of the East, by L. H. Mitus, Ὁ. Ὁ., Hon. 
M.A.Oxon. Part I. Yasna XXVIII-XXXIV; Part IV. Commentary. 
Oxford, 1892. 


The Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, D. D., a presbyter of the American Church, 
and distinguished Oriental scholar, has devoted himself for twenty years to 
the study of the sacred books of the Parsees, and more particularly to the 
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study of the Gathas, which are the most important part of the Avesta and at 
the same time by far the most difficult of interpretation. Not only is the 
idiom in which these hymns are composed of the greatest importance, but the 
main principles of the ancient Zoroastrian religion are nowhere else in the 
Avesta so prominent. During a stay of eight years in Germany Dr. Mills 
spared no endeavors in collecting all accessible materials for a translation of 
the Gath4s, and, not satisfied with studying the original Zend text, he likewise 
made himself acquainted with the Pahlavi and Parsi translations. In 1887 
appeared, as vol. XX XI of the Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. Max 
Miller, his translation of the Yasna, Visparad, Afrinagan, Gahs, and miscel- 
laneous fragments (see my review in A. J. P. X g1-g4). A new result of Dr. 
Mills’s enlarged studies is the present work, which was published at the close 
of last year, eagerly expected by all Zendists, and particularly warmly 
welcomed by the writer of this article. Part I, pp. 1-153, contains the trans- 
lation of Yasna XXVITI-XXXIV, and gives (1) the Zend text in the original 
character, with transliteration and with two renderings—the one literal in 
simple Latin, after the example of Haug; the other, more free and metrical, 
in English, exact reproduction of metre and words not being attempted; 
(2) the Pahlavi text transliterated, with various readings and with an English 
translation ; (3) the Sanskrit translation of Neriosengh transliterated, with 
various readings and with an English translation; (4) the Parsi-Persian trans- 
lation of the Pahlavi text. As to the designation of the Zend manuscripts, 
Mills has adopted Geldner’s designations, but two MSS were consulted by 
him which Geldner had not yet compared: Pt. 4 and F* (cf. Supplementary 
Introd., p. viii). Three fine facsimiles from the codices F? Y. XXIX, 4, 5, ΕΣ 
Y. XXX, 9, το, D. Y. XXX, 2, 3, 4 are a welcome addition to the well- 
composed and in every respect carefully executed first part of the work. 

Part IV, pp. 393-621, contains the commentary to the translation of Yasna 
XXVIII-XXXIV, in which, as a matter of course, we find continual reference 
to the translation and interpretations in vol. XXXI of the Sacred Books of 
the East. Both works are closely connected, and both works ought to be 
studied by those who desire information as to Dr. Mills’s province of labor, 
his method, and the results of his researches. In the preface, and more 
particularly in the supplementary introduction to his recent work, Dr. Mills 
explains his mode of proceeding, but for the sake of succinctness refers the 
reader to the compendious introduction to vol. XX XI of the S. B. of the East, 
where, besides a very instructive summary of the contents of the G&thas, 
researches are made into their authorship, into the relation of the author’s 
religious system to that of the cuneiform inscriptions, and into the age of the 
Gathas. To the same introduction we must go in order to ascertain Mills’s 
attitude towards the Parsi and Pahlavi translations, and his views of metrical 
questions, of conjectural criticism, and of the relation of Veda to Avesta. In 
the commentary likewise there is constant reference to the introductory 
summaries and additional notes of the earlier translation. As to the trans- 
lation of texts, the author was induced by the study of so many years, not only 
to consider conscientiously every possible translation, but likewise to examine 
carefully the interpretations attempted by other scholars, before writing down 
his own, and for the same reason, while Dr. Mills has not wantonly varied 
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from his former renderings, still, as the considerable interval of five years lies 
between the publication of vol. XXXI of the 8. B. of the East and the present 
edition, he has occasionally changed his former translation, and has even 
endeavored to improve on different parts of the same book. “The commen- 
tary,” he says, p. xxv, ‘‘was printed while the texts were in manuscript, and 
in printing the texts later I have suggested improvements up to the last, and 
I will continue todo so.” Although the author, notwithstanding many certain 
results of his researches, will not and cannot pretend to have succeeded in 
every point, he may nevertheless justly claim, on account of his cautious and 
extensive investigations, to have his translation and commentary studied and 
cohscientiously examined by his fellow-interpreters, as every discovered error 
will facilitate the discovery of truth. 

The commentary in Part IV, which comprises the entirety of the GAthas, 
while the text in Part I contains only Yasna XX VIII-X XXIV, bears evidence 
of the author’s enlarged studies, of his philological erudition which equally 
takes into account grammar, etymology and metric, and of his acute treatment 
of linguistic matters. The undersigned, who, during the author’s stay at 
Leipsic a few years ago, was in correspondence with him about several 
passages of the Gath4s, was convinced even then that Dr. Mills was likely to 
go about his difficult task with zeal, but at the same time with circumspection. 
The present commentary confirms this opinion. Dr. Mills tries to do justice 
to each of the two diverging schools of Avesta-interpreters, to the Eranists as 
well as to the Vedists, but the undersigned believes that Dr. Mills rather joins 
with him in accepting the conclusion of the late Paul de Lagarde: “If the 
words are Vedic, the sense, the ideas are Eranian.” In the words of James 
Darmesteteér in the preface of his recent translation of the Zend-Avesta into 
French (Paris, 1892, vol. I, p. xxxi): ““Ce qui fait le caractére du Parsisme, 
c'est la précision absolue des dogmes, l’abondance des termes techniques, la 
sireté de la nomenclature: or le sens précis que tel mot commun a pris dans 
le systéme, nulle considération de grammaire comparée ne peut le déterminer ; 
les textes seuls et la tradition peuvent nous l’apprendre.” These words of 
Lagarde and Darmesteter define the task which Dr. Mills has honestly 
endeavored to perform, i. e. to interpret the Avesta from the Avesta, with a 
constant reference to the kindred Eranian dialects and to indigenous tradition. 

We part from the valuable and important book, which gives to every inter- 
preter of the Avesta the materials in so apt and perspicuous an arrangement, 
with the expression of sincerest thanks to the author, and with the wish that 
Parts II and III may soon follow. 

jana, February, 1893. EUGEN WILHELM. 


De wore particulae usu Herodoteo, Thucydideo, Xenophonteo. Scripsit MAX 
WEHMANN. Argentorati, MDCCCLXXXXI. 


Wehmann’s treatise on the use of ὥστε in Herodotos, Thukydides and 
Xenophon has done nothing to clear up the theory of the troublesome particle, 
to which I devoted a special study in A. J. P. VII (not VI, as Professor 
Goodwin has it) 161-75, with results which have been taken up into the new 
Moods and Tenses. Still the detailed statements of the usage may be of 
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service. That the construction is essentially post-Homeric, that the original 
form was the infinitive, that the finite form is an outgrowth from the inf., is no 
news. Pindar, as Wehmann might have noticed, has no ὥστε with the ind. 
and uses it very seldom with the inf. (see A. J. P. VII 167; Pindar, I. E. eviii). 
Aischylos does not use the finite form any more than his contemporary, Pindar, 
uses it, but in Sophokles the finite forms come forward freely, and according 
to Wehmann’s tables Sophokles has 32 finite verbs to 53 infs., whereas 
Euripides has a much smaller proportion, 22 fin. verbs to 113 inf. Herodotos 
makes an advance on Sophokles, 57 f. v. to 75 inf.; Thukydides retrogrades, 
82 f. v. to 144 inf., but not so much as Euripides, whose syntax, like his 
vocabulary, is not free from caprice; while Xenophon’s laxness in the use of 
Gore, 319 f. v. to 280 inf., contributes not a little to the easy-going character of 
his style. This easy-going character is further enhanced by Xenophon’s 
neglect of the correlative, which is necessary to keep ὥστε with f. v. from 
detachment. Wehmann’s lists show how very seldom Xenophon employs 
the binding correlative, how often the consecutive clause becomes detached 
or semi-detached, according to the good pleasure of editors. Thus ὥστε with 
f. v., like the postscript re, the afterthought re, becomes an element of segie- 
genta, whether grata neglegentia or not; and it may be of interest to note here 
that, according to Dr. Miller’s preliminary count, based on Caravella’s Index, 
Aristophanes seems far to outdo Xenophon in the use of ὥστε with the finite 
verb, exhibiting as he does about 74 finite verbs as against 38 infinitives. To 
this I would add that, like Xenophon, Aristophanes makes very little use of 
the correlative, and when he does he seems to pull a rhetorical mouth, e. g. 
in the ἀγών of the Birds 488, 508; in set addresses, Eq. 681, Pax 610, and in a 
formal promise, Ach. 149. Clearly, then, it is safe to speak of stylistic effect 
within the range of Gore. Gore occupies a peculiar position among the correl- 
ative sentences—nay, among the dependent sentences. The protasis of the 
conditional sentence may follow. There is nothing strange in that. The 
final clause may precede. That liberty comes in with the dramatic poets. 
We may say 6¢-—ovroc as well as ovro¢—d¢, ὅσον---τοσοῦτον as well as τοσοῦτον--- 
dcov, but ὥστε must always follow, must always be what its name implies— 
consecutive, and when the correlative is expressed there can be no surprises, 
no bosuleversements. It is therefore necessarily reflective, necessarily sedate. 
It is perforce excluded from the sphere of liveliness, of γοργότης. Of course, 
a certain deliberateness, a certain περιβολῆ, attaches to any wedded pair of 
correlatives, but if the relative precedes the demonstrative, there is room for 
an interjectional effect. Not so with obrwo—dore, not so with rocovrov—dore. 
This effect of the correlative in general and of ὥστε in particular was distinctly 
recognized by the ancient rhetoricians, and it may be of interest here to cite 
the passages: 

In his chapter on περιβολῇ (see A. J. P. IX 143) Aristeides says (II 479 Sp.): 
τὸ καθ ὑπόθεσιν σχῆμα μάλιστα περιβολὴν ἐργάζεται καὶ ὅταν τις ὑποστάσεσι 
χρῆται. ὃ τι δέ εἰσιν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ αἱ ὑποστάσεις καὶ ὅσον δύνανται, ἐπὶ παραδει- 
γμάτων γνώσῃ, ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ κατὰ Κόνωνος εὐθὺς ἐν ἀρχῇ ὑβρισθείς, ὦ ἀνδρες 
δικασταί, καὶ παθὼν ὑπὸ Κόνωνος τούτον γε, καὶ τὸ μὲν ἁπλοῦν ἣν οὕτως 
εἰπεῖν͵ πολλὰ καὶ δεινὰ ἣ καὶ διάφορα πράγματα ὧν οὐδὲν γέγονε δεινότερον, ὁ δὲ διὰ 
τῆς ὑποστάσεως περιβολὴν εἰργάσατο τοιαῦτα ὥσπε πολὺν χρόνον πάνυ 
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μῆτε τοὺς οἰκείους μήτε τῶν ἱατρῶν μηδένα προσδοκᾶν περιφευ- 
ξεϊσθαί με. It is οὗ the same passage that Hermogenes says περὶ ἰδεῶν, I, 3 
(11 276 Sp.): τὰ dé μετὰ ταῦτα ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ ῥηθέντα περιβολὴν ἐποίησε AEAn- 
θυϊαν. And again (II 325 Sp.): épéAxovrac νοήματα καὶ αἱ ὑποστάσεις οἷον 
ἐξἠλεγξατὸν Φίλιππον φανερῶς οὕτως ὥστε τοὺς ἐκείνου συμμάχους 
αὐτοὺς ἀνισταμένους ὁμολογεῖν (Ὁ. 18,136). But what is ὑπόστασις ἡ Not 
simply a subordinate sentence, as it has been defined. It is something more. 
As ὑπόθεσις is a supposition, so ὑπόστασις isa substantiation. It gives the details, 
and as we read in ἐκ τῶν Aoyyivov (I 327 Sp.): ὑπόστασιν καλοῦσιν τὸ ἔμφασιν 
ἔχον καὶ πάθους τινὸς ἐνδεικτικόν, καθάπερ τὸ Δημοσθενικὸν οὕτως ὡργίσθη καὶ 
παρωξύνθη καὶ ἄλλως ὅσῳ πλείοσιν οὗτος ἡνώχληκεν, The former of 
the two sentences cited is a ὥστε sentence (D. 21, 2), but the second is ἃ 
correlative (D. 21, 4), and doubtless ὑπόστασις might be used of any correlative 
clause that gives substantiating details, but it is interesting to know that this 
function is so appropriate to the ὥστε clause that later rhetoricians actually 
defined ὑπόστασις as λόγου αὔξησις καὶ ἑρμηνεία κατὰ τὸ δεύτερον κόμμα ἢ κῶλον, 
Αποηγπι. περὶ σχημάτων, III 128 Sp., the only examples cited being ὥστε clauses. 
To be sure, Spengel (Praefatio, ix) makes some unlovely remarks about this 
Anonymus, whose subscription shows him to be a late scribbler; but who can 
refrain from citing even a late scribbler when his testimony comes in so pat? 
At all events, the consequentiality, as one might render the περιβολή, of the 
consecutive sentence is a point not to be overlooked in future treatises on 
Gore, and the subject is one that deserves to be pursued. Unless some result 
is gained from the mass of statistics and from the details of descriptive syntax, 
fewer and fewer scholars will have the heart to keep up the laborious quest. 
| B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, 


REPORTS. 


ROMANIA, Vol. XIX (1890). 


Janvier. 


P. Meyer. Des rapports de la poésie des troubadours avec celle des 
trouvéres. Article of 42 pages, growing out of material collected for a course 
of lectures on the versification of the Romance languages, delivered at the 
Collége de France. The author’s purpose is rather to point the way to 
profitable lines of investigation than to exhaust any portion of the subject. 
He takes into consideration—(r1) les témoignages qui nous montrent la poésie 
du Midi portée dans les pays du Nord; (2) les rapports d’idée; (3) les rapports 
de forme; (4) les dénominations techhiques qui ont pu passer de l’usage 
provengal a l’usage francais; la poésie lyrique francaise dans le Midi de la 
France. ‘La conclusion qui se dégage des menus faits groupés dans les 
pages précédentes est que la poésie lyrique du Midi et celle du Nord se sont 
trouvées en contact et ont exercé l’une sur l’autre une influence appréciable, 
l’action de la premiére se manifestant ἃ une époque plus ancienne et avec une 
puissance bien autrement grande que celle de la seconde. C’est l’inverse de 
ce que nous observons pour la poésie narrative. Peut-on aller plus loin et 
supposer que la poésie amoureuse des trouvéres a été congue dés l’origine ἃ 
limitation de celle des troubadours? Pour ma part, je ne serais pas éloigné 
de l’admettre en une certaine mesure, pourvu que l’on concéde aux trouvéres 
une assez grande part d’originalité.... Mais l’influence d’une littérature sur 
une autre ne se manifeste pas uniquement par l’emprunt de formes poetiques 
ou de certaines idées destinées bientét ἃ devenir lieux communs, Elle 
s'exerce d'une facon plus large et plus haute en excitant les esprits et en 
faisant naftre le sentiment de I’émulation. Si on se place a ce point de vue, 
on reconnaltra que l’influence de la podsie des troubadours sur celle des 
trouvéres s’étend bien au-dela des rapports matériels que l’on pourra jamais 
constater.” The author adds an appendix of 20 pages on the ‘Souhaits’ of 
Pistoleta, in which are elaborately traced the various redactions and imitations 
of the Provencal chanson offering the most characteristic example of direct 
influence exercised by the South upon the North. 


G. Paris. Henri de Valenciennes. The prose history.of the Emperor 
Henry of Constantinople (1206-18), by Henri de Valenciennes, is found 
appended to several of the MSS of Villehardouin’s Conquest of Constan- 
tinople, the events recorded following closely upon those narrated in the 
latter work. M. Paris here resumes what has been heretofore written upon 
Henri de Valenciennes, throwing new light upon the author’s personality and 
the primitive form of his narrative. The conjectured identity of the biogra- 
pher with his hero is summarily rejected, and the probability pointed out of 
his being the same person as one Henri de Wallentines, otherwise unknown 
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(Valenciennes is often written Valentines in contemporary documents), who 
announces himself as the author of a poem in Alexandrine quatrains written 
in honor of the Virgin. Such aconclusion would be in accordance with strong 
indications, in the style and structure of the history, that this work was origin- 
ally composed in the poetical form of a chanson de geste. That it should have 
been done into prose and abridged in order to form a pendant to the history 
of Villehardouin, is to be regretted, since much has been sacrificed in the 
process. 


M. Wilmotte. Etudes de dialectologie wallonne. III. La région namuroise 
(jin; cf. A. J. P. X 121, XII 242), M. Wilmotte concludes his valuable 
presentation of Walloon dialect peculiarities, accompanied by “ piéces justi- 
ficatives.” 


Mélanges. I. G. Paris. Philippe de Novare. This nobleman and author 
(¢ about 1265), one of the seigneurs of Cyprus, writer of charming Mémoires 
which occupy a place apart in French historiography, and compiler of part of 
the Assises de Jérusalem, has heretofore been known in all modern texts and 
in various ancient ones as Philippe de Mavarrve. M. Paris shows that he was 
really from Novara jn Lombardy, whence his name. It is incidentally pointed 
out that an allusion by Philippe to Jehan Beute Dieu is the earliest mention 
of the Wandering Jew thus far signalized in literature (the next oldest occur- 
ring in Italy under date of 1267).—II. P. Meyer. Rotruenge en quatrains. 
Eight quatrains of the 13th century published from a MS of the British 
Museum, followed by a short Latin poem of somewhat similar structure.— 
III. G. Paris. L’auteur du Comte d’Anjou. The author of the Comte 
d’Anjou, who wrote in 1316, concealed his name in an enigma which, owing 
to corruption of the text, had not been correctly deciphered until the discovery 
of a better manuscript enabled M. Paris to determine that the authorship 
belongs to one Jean Maillart. The phrase furnishing the name Maillart, 
“Ainz pesche au mail l’art” (pesche au mail =je péche au maillet), raises an 
interesting question. M. Paris finds only one other occurrence of pécher an 
matl, It is cited by Sainte-Palaye: “ Quelquefois il se trouve je ne say quoy 
de bon, comme disoit la bonne femme qui peschoit atout ung mail en la mare 
deson fumier.” Yet it must have been in frequent use, since Cotgrave defines 
pescher au maillet: " Foolishly to talke much, or make a great bruit, of a project, 
thereby discovering, and disappointing it.” M. Paris adds: “On ne voit pas 
clairement par ces trois passages s'il y avait réellement un engin de péche 
appelé maz/ ou si la locution pécher aw masl, au maillet, n'est pas purement 
ironique pour dire ‘ pécher de facgon ἃ ne rien prendre.’” One of the printers 
of the Romania, moved by the philologist’s embarrassment, sends him with 
the proof of the article an account (printed in a footnote) of da péche au maillet 
as it is largely practised in the Haut-Jura. This consists in striking the 
transparent ice with a long-handled mallet and so stunning the fish under- 
neath. But M. Paris states that he has searched in vain the works on fishing 
for any trace of such a device. In chapter I, p. 48, of Ridpath’s History of 
the United States we are told that the Indians had a word meaning ‘“to-take- 
fish-by-striking-the-ice,” and this method is known of by hearsay to the 
present writer—IV. Jan ce Winkel. Le conte des trois perroquets. A 
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mediaeval Dutch version of the tale of the Three Parrots, one of which speaks 
in French, another in Provencal, and the third in Latin—V. E. Picot. Note 
sur l’auteur du Conmtveblason de faulces amours. By deciphering correctly an 
acrostic appended to this poem, M. Picot rectifies several errors of his prede- 
cessors, and assigns the authorship of the poem to one Estrées, otherwise 
unknown. “Il y a donc lieu de rectifier La Croix du Maine et les biblio- 
gtaphes qui l’ont suivi,en supprimant Charles de Croy de la liste des chartreux 
et de Ja liste des poctes. Quant a notre Estrées, un hasard heureux fera peut- 
étre rencontrer ailleurs quelque ouvrage signé de lui.” 


Comptes-rendus. Recueil de mémoires philologiques présenté A monsieur 
Gaston Paris... par ses éléves suédois (G. Paris). A minutely detailed 
review of thirteen pages, throwing new light on every point discussed. “On 
voit que ce beau volume ne constitue pas seulement pour celui dont le nom 
est placé en téte le plus précieux et le plus touchant des souvenirs, mais qu’il 
apporte ἃ la science d’importantes contributions, et qu’il fait le plus grand 
honneur au pays lointain ob la philologie romane est cultivée avec tant 
d’amour et de succés,”—Isidoro del Lungo. Dante ne’ tempi di Dante: 
Ritratti e studi (N. Zingarelli), Instructive review of a valuable collection of 
essays.—A. Bartoli. Delle opere di Dante Alighieri. La Divina Commedia, 
parte II (N. Zingarelli). The work here discussed constitutes volume VI, 
part 2, of the author’s well-known Storia della Letteratura Italiana (for part 1 
cf. A. J. Ρ. XII 240). Its most important chapter: is the first, entitled ‘La 
Politica e la Storia nella Divina Commedia,’ in which are passed in review all 
the personages introduced into the poem, for the purpose of estimating the 
historical accuracy and poetic justice of their treatment at the hands of Dante. 
—A. Rubio y Lluch. ΕἸ Renacimiento clasico en la literatura catalana; M. 
Menendez y Pelayo. Discurso leido en la Universidad Central (A. Morel- 
Fatio). Two academic discourses by former pupils of Milay Fontanals. The 
first treats of the translations and imitations of the ancient classic authors in 
the Catalan literature of the Middle Ages, the second is a study of Platonism 
in Spanish literature.—J. M. Guardia. Le Songe de Bernat Metge, auteur 
catalan du XVe siécle (A. Morel-Fatio), Edition, with translation, the 
scholarship of which is indicated by comparing the reading “E s'il riz barber 
(rhubarb) es sech o humit” with the rendering “Et si le fleswve Berber est sec 
ou humide!” Mr. Morel-Fatio’s lengthy review is, from beginning to end, 
‘“‘on ne peut plus” spirituelle. ᾿ 


Chronique. M. le Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire, well known for his 
works on Modern Greece and on the French literature of the XIVth century, 
died on Nov. 29, 1889, aged 52 years. ‘“‘Homme du monde, artiste, doué 
d’une instruction trés étendue et d’une curiosité toujours en éveil, M. de Saint- 
Hilaire avait abordé avec succés des études fort diverses.”"— Under the title of 
‘Italienische Bibliothek,’ Mr. J. Ulrich has undertaken to edit, for Renger of 
Leipsic, a series of volumes, comprising specimens of early Italian texts, and 
constituting thus an extensive chrestomathy, for the use of students of 
Romance philology. The first of the series is devoted to the Aeltere Novellen. 
—In celebration of his seventieth birthday anniversary, Konrad Hofmann, 
Professor of Romance Philology at Munich, received from his former pupils 
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the dedication of a collection of studies consisting of twenty-six scientific 
memoirs.—Professor A. Restori has discovered in the library of Parma two 
important collections of Spanish dramatic works, among them several unpub- 
lished plays by Lope de Vega. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. L’Origine du francais, by the abbé J. 
_ Espagnolle, published at Paris in three volumes, supports the following thesis : 
“‘Le jour οὐ l’on aura terminé le dépouillement de notre vieille langue et de 
nos vieux patois, l’origine grecque du frangais s'imposera par son évidence 
aux esprits les plus prévenus.”—Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen von 
Wilhelm Meyer-Litbke: “ouvrage capitale, qui marquera une époque dans 
Vhistoire de la philologie romane.” 


Avril. 


Fr. Novati. I codici francesi dei Gonzaga secondo nuovi documenti. By 
a careful study (of 40 pages) of the correspondence of the Mantuan family of 
Gonzaga, in the 14th century, with various Italian and foreign princes and 
ambassadors, the author traces, in ἃ manner not only scholarly but enter- 
taining, the vicissitudes of a considerable number of important French and 
Latin MSS belonging to the Gonzaga collection. 


P. Meyer. Fragment d’Aspfremont conservé aux archives du Puy-de-Déme, 
Suivi d’observations sur quelques MSS du méme poéme. The fragment here 
published is comparatively unimportant in itself, but a lengthy appendix to 
the article, offering an attempted reconstruction of a passage of seventy verses, 
from a collation of eight manuscripts, with elaborate explanations, affords a 
practical and valuable object-lesson in text-constitution. 


A. Piaget. Oton de Granson et ses poésies. Traces, in some twenty pages, 
the tragic career of the French chevalier and poet, of the second half of the 
14th century, whom Chaucer calls “Graunson, flour of hem that make in 
Fraunce.” (A suture.) 


E. Picot. Fragments inédits de Mystéres de la Passion. Gives first a list 
of ten complete Mystéres de la Passion, including the most celebrated, Za 
Passion nostre seigneur Jhesucrist, composed about 1450 by Arnoul Greban. 
The fragments here printed are four, interesting chiefly as marking the 
superiority of Greban’s work. (A ssiure.) 


Mélanges. I. J. Cornu. Ambulare. Mr. Cornu recants his former ety- 
mology of the Romance group andare, anar, aller, viz. Lat. enare, enatare 
(Romania, XVI 560), and here supports Lat. amdulare. To this study the 
editors of the Romania append in footnote: ‘Nous devons faire remarquer 
que la Romania réserve encore son opinion sur la question de l’origine d’andare, 
etc.; mais, comme l’a fort bien dit H. Schuchardt, ‘tous les efforts si variés et 
redoubles qui visent depuis longtemps a la solution de ce probléme, méme 
sans y arriver, sont ἃ comparer au travail acharné des trois fils dans la vigne 
que leur pére leur avait laissée en leur disant qu’il y avait caché un trésor.’” 
—Il. 6. Paris, Accoutrer ; fatras. According to Prof. Tobler, accoutrer meant 
originally ‘munir d’un coutre,’ and was said only of a plow. Prof. Paris here 
supports satisfactorily the earlier etymology of Diez, *accosturare (= ad, consu- 
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tura,-are). Fastras ( fatras) is connected with the verb fastrer, derived from 
*farsurare (from farsum for fartum), which furnishes a further example (the 
supposed lack of which Tobler had cited as an objection to Diez's etymology) 
of the fall of «in the derivative of a word in -#7a.—III. F. Lot. Guillaume 
de Montreuil. Throws doubt upon the supposed identity, and even upon the 
existence, of the Guillaume de Montreuil, or de Ponthieu, whom Gaston Paris, 
in vol. I of the Romania, had assigned to the middle of the roth century.— 
IV. G. Paris. L’Auteur de La Complainte de Jérusalem. Shown to be Huon 
de Saint-Quentin.—V. P. Meyer. Chansons en l’honneur de la Vierge tirées 
du MS de l’Arsenal 3517. Three chansons, interesting chiefly from their 
peculiar versification—VI. A. Bos. /uge. Not, as generally held, postverbal 
from jugier, but derived from *judicum.—VII. A. Bos. Marner. ‘Quand on 
dit: ‘la mer marne de deux pieds,’ cela signifie qu’elle éléve de deux pieds ses 
bords, dont la trace reste sur le rivage ἃ marée basse. A/arner vient réguliére- 
ment de marginare, qui du sens général de ‘ border’ a passé au sens de ‘ border 
en parlanf de la mer.’”—VIII. A. Bos. Aetire au plein. In this phrase, as 
in the corresponding “aller au plein,” “‘p/eim n’est autre que l’ancien substantif 
masculin plain = planum, dont il ne nous est reste que le féminin plaine = 
planam.” The expression is exclusively a marine term, ‘to drive on shore,’ 
used of a vessel cast upon the coast. In this case plein should accordingly be 
written p/ain, while, conversely, the marine word plain, which is derived from 
plenum το "ἴα pleine mer, la haute mer,’ should be written plein.—IX. A. Del- 
boulle and P. Meyer. Souguetin, This word has heretofore been derived 
from the German stainboc (Steinbock) (with inversion of component parts). 
M. Delboulle having called attention to a much earlier occurrence of the word 
in French than had before been noted, M. Meyer is now tempted to refer 
bouquetin to “" bve estanc, le bouc qui se tient solidement, qui a le pied sar.” 


Comptes-rendus. Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
nationale et autres bibliothéques, publiés par |’Institut national de France, 
tome XXXIII (P. Meyer and E. Picot). Brief résumé of an account, by M. 
Meyer, of the French MSS known as La Clayette; of notices, by M. Hauréau, 
of Latin MSS in the Nationa] Library at Paris; and of a description, by M. E. 
Langlois, of the French and Provencal MSS anterior to the 16th century, 
preserved in the various libraries at Rome. 


Henry A. Todd. La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne, ou les Enfants 
changés en cygnes. French poem of the 12th century, published for the first 
time, together with an inedited prose version, from the MSS of the National 
and Arsenal libraries in Paris, with introduction, notes and vocabulary (Gaston 
Paris), M. Paris remarks: “Je profiterai de l'occasion que m/offre cette 
publication pour présenter trés briévement quelques résultats de recherches 
et de réflexions que j'ai eu l’occasion de faire sur la légende qui forme le 
théme du poéme imprimé par le jeune professeur de Baltimore. C'est au 
cours de ces recherches que j’ai été frappé de l’intérét que présentait ce poéme, 
et que je l’ai indiqué ἃ M. Todd.” M. Paris proceeds to devote 25 pages toa 
most valuable study of the subject-matter and details of the edition under 
consideration. (For a certain number of points in regard to which the editor 
feels constrained to differ with M. Paris, the reader is referred to an article on 
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the subject in Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. VI, cols. 7-13.) ‘Il est probable, 
maintenant que l’enseignement de la philologie romane s’implante aux Etats- 
Unis, qu'elle [cette publication] ne restera isolée, et que M. Todd et les 
disciples qu’il formera grossiront le bataillon des travailleurs qui, dans tous 
les pays, s’attachent ἃ remettre au jour les ceuvres ensevelies de notre moyen 
Age littéraire, devenu pour le monde moderne comme une seconde antiquité.” 


Novelle e poesie francesi inedite o rarissime del secolo XIV (P. Meyer). 
‘Ce livre est un de ces ouvrages somptueux que les bibliophiles se plaisent ἃ 
publier en des occasions solennelles.... L’éditeur ne s’est pas fait connaftre, 
mais nous croyons pouvoir réveler sans indiscrétion qu'il n’est point autre que 
le savant et obligeant directeur des archives de Piémont, M. le baron de Saint- 
Pierre.” It contains: la Chdtelaine du Vergier, le adit des Oyscaulx et le Conseil 
des Oyseaulx. : 


I Capostipiti dei manoscritti della Divina Commedia. Ricerche di Carlo 
Tauber (C. de Lollis). The extraordinary number of the MSS of the Divine 
Comedy has rendered difficult their proper classification, so that the all- 
important question of the critical constitution of the text has, until recent 
years, received but scanty attention. Hitherto this branch of Dante-study has 
been almost exclusively limited to Witte, Mussafia and Monaci. The work 
under consideration is based upon a comparison of some 400 MSS, from which, 
by a process of successive eliminations, the author culls 17, which he regards 
as capostipiti for the constitution of a definitive text. “Je crois que ce que je 
viens de relever est déja suffisant pour montrer quelle mauvaise application a 
été faite par M. T. d'une excellente idée.” 


Périodiques. In the Zeitschrift fir rom. Phil. XIII, Ch. Bonnier has a study 
entitled ‘Recherches sur l’antagonisme des chartes et du langage vulgaire,’ 
which is thus characterized by P. Meyer: ‘“‘La thése de M. Bonnier est que 
les chartes ne representent pas |’idiome vulgaire, qu’on ne peut par conséquent 
en tirer parti pour la connaissance de cet idiome.... M. B., faisant abus 
d’une vue exprimée par G. Paris, veut qu’on retablisse l’idiome ancien unique- 
ment ἃ l’aide des patois actuels. Mais lorsque Paris a écrit la phrase que 
M. B. a prise pour épigraphe: ‘on ne pourra vraiment arriver ἃ la connaissance 
des dialectes anciens qu’a l’aide des patois actuels,’ il n’a pas prétendu exclure 
l'usage des documents anciens: il a voulu seulement indiquer un élément de 
controle nécessaire.... Le langage vulgaire change de génération en géné- 
ration, et on arriverait ἃ d'étranges résultats si on admettait a priori l'identité 
de langage ἃ diverses époques. Nous croyons donc que la thése de M. Bonnier 
est radicalement fausse.”— M. Paris characterizes as follows Hugo Schuchardt’s 
‘Vermischtes,’ No. 2, in the same journal: “Les profondes remarques de 
l’auteur ont surtout pour but d’illustrer cette double maxime, que le parfait 
accord du sens peut rendre trés vraisemblable une étymologie peu conforme 
aux lois ordinaires de la phonetique, et que le désaccord du sens peut faire 
rejeter une étymologie phonétiquement satisfaisante. 1] insiste en outre sur 
la thése qu’il a souvent émise, ἃ savoir que les mots trés usités subissent des 
contractions et des altérations phoneétiques anomales.... Je me borne ἃ dire, 
pour ma part, que je reconnais pleinement le fait pour des mots ou groupes de 
mots passés ἃ I’¢tat de formules et dans lesquels le sens n’a besoin que d’étre 
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indiqué par une sorte de geste vocal, comme les formes de politesse, les ‘ inter- 
calaires,’ etc.’—M. Meyer speaks of Prof. A. Gerber's article in Mod. Lang. 
Notes for December, 1889, The Fable of the Truthful Man, etc., as an “ inté- 
ressante étude de littérature comparée. I] n’est pas exact de placer Marie de 
France et Eude de Cheriton ‘vers 1200-1203.’ C’est trop tard pour Marie et 
probablement trop t6t pour Eude de Cheriton.” 


Chronique. Wilhelm Meyer-Libke, most remarkable of the younger pro- 
fessors of Romance philology, has been called as professor extraordinarius to 
the University of Vienna.—The French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres has awarded a prize to Frédéric Mistral for his ‘ Dictionnaire provengal.’ 


Livres annoncés sommairement. Notices, often of considerable content, of 
thirty-three works. 


Juillet. 


F. Lot. Geoffroi Grisegonelle dans l’épopée. Interesting study based upon 
a passage, here printed i exfenso, of the Chronica de gestis consulum Ande- 
gavorum. Count Geoffroi d’Anjou, called Grisegonelle, who flourished in the 
reign of Lothair (954-86), played so important a rdle in the history of his time 
as to set in motion an epic current attested by his mention in a number of 
chansons de geste (Chanson de Roland, Chanson des Saisnes, Aspremont, 
Renaud de Montauban, Fierabras, Gaydon). The present study undertakes 
to unravel the interwoven threads of history and legend. 


A.Jeanroy. Surlatencon Car vet fenira tot dia. ‘“ Le plus ancien spécimen 
conserve de la tencgon.” 


A. Piaget. Oton de Granson et ses poésies (suite et fin). A study (46 pages) 
of the poetry of Granson, with copious extracts. ‘Oton de Granson, enfin, est 
au moyen-4ge le premier poéte de la Suisse romande: ἃ ce titre seul, on aurait 
dd depuis longtemps, semble-t-il, recueillir ses ceuvres et les publier.” 


Méelanges. I. G. Paris. Andain. Derived from Lat. indaginem.—lI. 
J. Loth. Les noms 77istan et Jseu¢ en Gallois. Corrects certain assertions 
of Golther.—III. P. Meyer. Fragment de Méraugis. 58 lines recovered 
from an old binding. 


Comptes-rendus. Arséne Darmesteter. Reliques scientifiques. A collec- 
tion of most of the lamented author’s works, apart from those already printed 
in book form. “II aura été donné a peu d’hommes de remplir aussi fructu- 
eusement une carriére, hélas! aussi courte.”’—H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. 
Recherches sur l’origine de la propriété fonciére et des noms de lieux habités 
en France (période celtique et période romaine) (ὦ. Paris), “En établissant 
ce rapport [entre la forme actuelle des noms de lieux cités et celle qu’ils ont 
eue ἃ l’origine] avec certitude dans un trés grand nombre de cas, M. d’A. de 
Jubainville a rendu un signalé service ἃ l'étude de l’évolution phonétique du 
gallo-romain; je crois également la servir en présentant sur les résultats 
auxquels il est arrivé quelques observations qui ont pour but de les rendre 
plus précis et plus sirs.”—Frederic Spencer. La Vie de Sainte Marguerite 
(P. Meyer). ‘Prise dans son ensemble, cette edition témoigne d'un soin 
louable.”—Heinrich Réttgen. Vokalismus des alt-genuesischen (E.-G. Parodi). 
Detailed critique. Diligent and methodical, but without new results. 
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Chronique. Henri Michelant, honorary conservator of the department of 
MSS at the National Library, Paris, and editor of numerous Old French texts, 


died May 23, 1890, aged 78 years. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. John E. Matzke. Dialectische Ejigen- 
thiimlichkeiten in der Entwickelung des mouillirten ἢ im Altfranzdsischen. 
“En résumé, le travail de M. M. est consciencieux, et le temps qu’on emploie 
ἃ le lire n’est pas perdu.” 


Octobre. 


S. Berger. Nouvelles recherches sur les Bibles provengales et catalanes. 
A continuation (of 55 pages, with many illustrative extracts) of the author’s 
study of Les Bibles provengales et vaudoises (cf. A. J. P. XII 245). The 
earliest attempt at a vernacular rendering of the Scriptures in South France is 
the well-known version of five chapters (XIII-XVII) of the Gospel of St. 
John, emanating from Limoges and extant ina MS of the 12th century. There 
is no reason to suppose that this is a fragment of a more extended translation. 
About a hundred years later appears, in southern Languedoc, the official New 
Testament translation of the Cathari, preserved in a Lyons MS. Another 
version, that of a Paris MS, written in the dialect of Provence, is preserved in 
so imperfect a text as not to furnish satisfactory critical data. Recent discov- 
eries have brought to light two Provengal versions dating from the I4th 
century, as well as a curious Bible history, the ‘Book of Genesis,’ made up 
from the Apocrypha and legends, as well as from the Old Testament. In the 
15th century appears a translation proper of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, made not upon a Latin text but from French sources. As for the 
Catalan versions, the 14th century was their flourishing period. Their most 
obvious characteristic is their lack of originality, much of the work being 
based on that of French and Provengal predecessors. In the history of the 
Catalan versions, many problems of detail remain to be elucidated. 


G. Paris. La Chanson d’Antioche et la Gran Conquista de Ultramar. 
Continued from vol. XVII 513-41 (cf. A. J. P. X 121). To be concluded. 


Mélanges. I. E.Muret. Le suffixe tse = χα. A note to Mussafia's article, 
vol. XVIII 529 (cf. A. J. P. XII 246), ingeniously explaining French -sse 
neither as coming from -é##a (Mussafia) nor as a learned formation (G. Paris), 
but as representing the regular phonetic development of palatal sound ++ δία ; 
cf. franchise (reduction of */ranchieise). Later, consciousness having been 
lost of the necessary phonetic conditions, -ise was appropriated to non-palatal 
stems.—II. J. Loth. A propos d’estaér.—III. F. Lot. Gormond et Hasting. 
Cites evidence identifying the one with the other.—IV. E. Picot. Fragments 
d’un lai inédit d’Arnoul Greban. 


Comptes-rendus. Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
nationale et autres bibliothéques (A. Thomas). Review supplementary to 
that of MM. Meyer and Picot in Comptes-rendus for April, above.—J. Bédier. 
Le lai de l’Ombre (G. Paris). Instructive review, with rectifications. 


Périodiques. 
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Chronique. Adolf Ebert, Professor of Romance Philology at the University 
of Leipsic, founder in 1859, with Ferdinand Wolf, of the Jahrbuch ftir roman- 
ische und englische Literatur, author of the Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Litteratur des Mittelalters im Abendlande, died July 1, 1890, aged 70 years. 


Livres annonces sommairement. H. A. Topp. 


NEVE JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1891, Heft 7-9. 
Fascicle 7. 


59. Pp. 433-44. E. Kurtz, critical notes on 50 passages of Plutarch’s 
Moralia (56-3236). 


60. P. 444. M. Schneider assigns the last 3 vss. in Theocritus, XV 80-6, 
to Gorgo, and not to Praxinoa, as has been done hitherto, so that Praxinoa’s 
words cease with σοφόν ro: ypqu’ ὥνθρωπος. 


61. Pp. 445-8. R. von Scala collects passages from the works of Isocrates 
throwing light on his philosophical training, and shows that he had at least a 
superficial acquaintance with the leading systems. The most important 
passages are 15, 268; 10,2; 10, 8. In 11 (Busiris), 38 Isoc. imitates a vs. of 
Xenophanes (κλέπτειν μοιχεύειν re καὶ ἀλλήλυυς ἁπατεύειν), a fact which seems 
hitherto to have escaped notice, while Panegyricus 1 contains the same line 
of thought as Xenophanes, fr. 2 (Bergk), vs. 9 ff. The additional resemblance 
between Xenophanes, fr. 16, and Paneg. 32 (cf. 38), makes direct use of the 
works of the philosopher probable. 


62. Pp. 449-53. P. Stengel, The Sacrifices to River Gods. This article 
(to the uninitiated, at all events, rather obscure) seems to have for its chief 
purpose the contention (directed against Roscher) that the sacrifice of the 
bodies of animals to the river gods by hurling them into the stream (e. g. II. 
130 ff.) was not an offering of food to the god, but an expiatory sacrifice 
(Sthnopfer), only explicable on the hypothesis that the bodies were thrown in 
near the mouth of the river, where they would readily be washed out to sea. 


63, Pp. 453-4. R. Peppmilller argues (against the view of Jacobs) that 
the epigram Anth. XVI 300 refers only to the Iliad and the Odyssey, and not 
to the work of any cyclic poet brought under the name of Homer. 


64. Pp. 455-64. L. Paul, critical discussion of passages in the Apologies 
of Justin Martyr. The readings defended by Paul would form a text more 
faithful to the MS tradition than the editions of Otto or Kriiger. 


(44.) Pp. 465-96. G.F. Unger continues (A. J. P. XIII 509) his discussion 
of the credibility of the fasti Capitolint. 111. The insertion and omission of 
the cognomina in the lists of Diodorus. Unger questions Cichorius’ assumption 
that Castor was the source of the lists in Diodorus, and maintains that there 
is absolutely no evidence that he followed a Greek authority, while there are 
some indications that his names were taken from a Latin source. If, then, 
there is no reason to assume, with Cichorius, that the original /as# until about 
400 A. U. C. were without cognomina, his further contention, that two series of 
interpolations of cognomina were merged into one by Atticus, also falls. 
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IV. Other grounds of suspicion. Such are the early appearance of the 
cognomina Avugurinus and Caecus, the doubling of cognomina, their appearance 
in plebeian families, the addition of the name of father and grandfather, the 
mention of consules suffecti for the earliest times, the presence of plebeian 
names in the list of consuls before 388, early Greek cognomina, the absence of 
certain consular tribunes from Diod., the intercalated consuls (between the 
consuls for 297 and 298) given by Diod.—all which are found inadequate to 
cast doubt upon the trustworthiness of the fasts. 


65. Pp. 497-500. H. Besser reviews Hartman’s de Horatio poeta, Leyden, 
1891. The first chapter contains a laudatory but rather paradoxical estimate 
of Peerlkamp’s critical work upon Horace, following which the author 
endeavors to show that Horace was in no respect a true poet, but only a 
skilful manipulator of metrical forms, and inferior to all his illustrious con- 
temporaries, and especially to Propertius. In an epilogue he softens the 
severity of this judgment somewhat by recognizing his genius as a satirist 
and as a keen observer of men, and by granting a certain excellence to his 
patriotic odes. Besser defends Horace against these charges, and maintains 
that H., at all events, is more in touch with modern thought and feeling than 
the greatest of Greek lyric poets, Pindar. 


66. P.500. P. Loewe, in Ovid’s Amores, I 8, 104, reads venena natent. 


67. Pp. 501-7. W. Heraeus takes up again the phrase haud impigre (Liv. 
XXXII 16, 11 oppidani primo haud impigre tuebantur moenia; dein fessi, 
etc.) = haud pigre, haud segniter, or impigre alone, and seeks to confirm this 
interpretation by instances of similar confusion of negatives in litotes gathered 
from various sources, of which Shakespeare’s ‘doubt truth to be a liar’ is one of 
the most interesting.! 


68. Pp. 507-8. J. Lange, critical note on Caesar, B. Civ. III 25, 1 ff. 
O. May, on IIT 44, 6. 


69. Pp. 509-11. H. Draheim, de Aviani elegis—a metrical study. ‘Inve- 
stigandum est quo modo cum linguae natura versuum numeri conveniant... 
{conveniunt igitur ita] ut dissensio sit in medio hexametro, consensio in primo 
atque extremo: nullus est versus ubi omnes ictus cum accentibus congruant.’ 
The detailed proof of these statements follows, and the investigation is summed 
up in these words: ‘vidimus Aviani leges quae dicuntur ex uno tamquam fonte 
fluxisse: verborum enim et numerorum partim congruentia, partim differentia 
tota ars continetur.’ 


70. P. 512. G. Goetz, on the Arguments to Lucan. The most important 
variations of the Escorialensis g III 6 and of the Toletanus cajon 101, 31, 
from the text of Baehrens, PLM. V, p. 413 f., are given. 


Fascicles 8 and g. 

71. Pp. 513-28. K. Busche defends the MS readings in 7 passages of the 
Hecuba of Euripides (20, 51, 241, 367, 398, 417, 1033), offers conjectures to 12 
other places, and thinks 207 and 820-3 are interpolated. 


1 Heraeus, following the German translation, does not recognize the second meaning of 
* doubt ’=‘ suspect,’ now obsolescent. See Fitzedward Hall, Modern English, p.228.—B. L. G. 
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72. Pp. 529-55. K. Buresch, on the Pseudo-Sibylline Oracles and their 
latest treatment, makes a hearty recognition of the service performed by Rzach 
(Oracula Sibyllina, Vienna, 1801) in the collation of the MSS and the collec- 
tion of critical material, but this recognition is only the prelude to a long list 
of editorial sins committed by Rzach, because of inadequate acquaintance with 
the Alexandrian dialect, with the language of the Septuagint, and with vulgar- 
isms which are intelligible only in the light of modern Greek. Further, 
Rzach’s acceptance of Volkmann’s extraordinary overestimate of the Q class 
of MSS has, in Buresch’s judgment, ruined the Sibylline text, and to prove 
this he examines the readings of the Q class in detail, and concludes that only 
in 19 places does it offer superior readings to the ΦΥ͂ class, while in general it 
presents a text of most unparalleled corruption. Not more fortunate than in 
the recensto is Rzach in his emendatio, whether in the admission to the text of 
his own conjectures or those of others; the special point of weakness with 
him, as with previous critics (except Alexandre), being unfamiliarity with the 
underlying religious ideas and the historical background. 


73. Pp. 556-7. O. Apelt, in Plato’s Republic, VII 5§32c, reads θέα for θεῖα 
and in I 336¢ ἰού, ἰού, ὦ φίλε for MS οἵου τε σύ, ὦ φίλε. 


74. Pp. 557-60. F. Blass treats of two inscriptions published by W. 
Frdhner in the Revue Archéologique for 1ξ91. Discussion of nom. forms 
without ¢ of names in -idag¢. 


75. Pp. 561-76. B. Schmidt collects and comments on various formulae 
of imprecation which have the common underlying thought of averting evil 
from the speaker or the haunts of man and bidding it begone to places where 
it can do no harm, especially the sea and the mountain-tops. One of the 
earliest examples is Il. 2 347 εἰς ὄρος ἢ εἰς κῦμα. Similar phrases, though 
properly outside the sphere of more elevated language, are found even in the 
tragic poets (e.g. Soph. O. R. 190; Eur. Herc. 649, where see Wilamowitz), 
while Horace’s tristitzam et metus tradam protervis in mare Crettcum portare ventts 
(Carm. I 26) belongs to the same category. (For other Latin examples cf. 
Tibull. IV 4, 7; Catull. 33,5; Terence, Phor. 977; Varro το τ I 2, 27.) In 
modern Greek like phrases are constantly heard; e. g. ora dypia ὄρη, στὴν κακὴ 
ἐρημνιά, χίλια μίλια. Of the same character are phrases banishing evil to 
certain animals, e. g. εἰς (κατ᾽) αἶγας ἀγρίας, but with the same underlying 
thought, viz. to desert places where such animals are found, or only fit for 
their habitation. To this class belongs the imprecation ἐς κόρακας, which has 
also survived in modern Greek. Discussion of various ancient interpretations 
of this imprecation. 


76. P.576. E. Dittrich discusses two fragments of Callimachus, and assigns 
them to the Γραφεῖον. 


77. Pp. 577-88. W.Hoerschelmann, Miscellaneous Observations. I. The 
only ancient authority for the oft-repeated statement that Sappho made 
mention of her love for Phaon in her poems has been Palaephatus, περὶ 
ἀπίστων, ch. 49. Now it appears that gopa ἐποίησεν is only a conjecture of 
Eudokia (Constantine Palaeokappa), for which the MSS, without exception, 
give aiza—evidently corrupt, as is the whole passage. II. The vss. of The- 
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ognis 425-28 are found in a shorter form without the pentameters, and with 
the variant ἀρχὴν for πάντων, from which it has been inferred that the two 
hexameters were extended by Theog. to their present form. But ἀρχήν adv. 
is not an old form, and the earliest witness to the version in 2 hex. with ἀρχὴν 
is Alcidamas, to whom H. attributes the abbreviation and the variant. 
III. Interpretation of Propertius, V 11, 15-20. The alternative introduced 
by auf has as its first member det pater, etc., not on noxta, as has been 
assumed. The interpretation of fostéa urna and sortifa pila is suggested by 
tudex, urna being the urn for the voting pebbles of the judges, and sortita 
(pass.) 2έία referring to the casting of the votes (fila = ἑαδείζα, cf. Asconius, 
Milo, 26. The whole line should therefore read: zs (not in) mea sortita 
vindicel ossa pila. 


78. Pp. §89-624. G. Thilo, 4 propos of Bauer’s recent edition of the Punica 
of Silius Italicus, examines the evidence of Modius and Heinsius for the 
readings of the Coloniensis, now lost, and seeks to reconstruct the Sangal- 
lensis (also lost) from the many (mostly indirect) copies of it. With regard to 
the latter he concludes that we may assume that we have its readings when 
(1) the four leading MSS LFVO agree, (2) when LF agree against VO, or 
LVO against F, (3) when ΕἾ, which is the only direct copy of Sang., agrees: 
with two, or even one, of the other three, whether in correct or false readings. 
The supériority of the Coloniensis can no longer be affirmed, so that between 
its readings and those of the Sangallensis decision must be made on the 
intrinsic value of the reading. Critical notes on a number of difficult passages. 


(44.) Pp. 625-55. G. F. Unger. Conclusion of 44 above. V. The sources 
of the Chronographer of the year 354 A. Ὁ. (Teuffel, $413). The Chronog- 
rapher seems to have made use of a list of magistrates like the fast Capilokins, 
which, however, contained more cognomina and which took note also of more 
insignificant wars than the official fas, and differed from them also in 
recording the names of the praetors and of special officials. For the period of 
anarchy, 379 to 383 A. U.C., the Chronographer gives the names of the aediles. 
The source used for the republican period came to an end with the year 705, 
not long after which it was probably written. This work was not the annals 
of Atticus, but possibly may have been a fiber magistratuum of L. Scribonius 
Libo. The last section (VI) is devoted to rescuing the /t672 Antet from the 
discredit into which they have fallen by the criticisms of Mommsen. The 
source of the official fasti, as well as of the Chronographer, is these /tbri listed, 
which were for Livy and Dionysius the supreme authority with regard to past 
officers of the state. Suspicion of their trustworthiness is not only ill-founded, 
but there are positive grounds for belief in the genuineness of the citations of 
Macer from the Héri lintet. 


79. P. 656. J. Nicole gives a few corrections to the text of Les Scolies 
Genevoises de I'Iliade, etc., published by him, Paris, 1891. 


80. P. 656. F. Polle, in Diod. IV 3,3, places καθόλου either before or after 
μιμουμένας. 
GEORGE L. HENDRICKSON. 
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HERMES, 1891. 
111. 


Μ. Wellmann, Sostratos, ein Beitrag zur Quellenanalyse des Aelian. This 
Sostratos was probably a physician of Alexandria who lived not very long 
after the battle of Actium, 32 B.C. His writings on toxicology W. traces in 
Aelian, the Scholia of Nicander, Athenaeus and elsewhere. Incidentally the 
kindred writers are discussed, and valuable details of the history of ancient 
medicine are given, e. g. on lithotomy, a notice of which in Celsus W. 
endeavors to trace to Sostratos. Hesychius too (ἀμφίσβαινα, ἑλένιον͵ παρεῖαι 
ὄφεις) has some glosses which may be traced to Sostratos. On pp. 346-9 
eighteen references to Sostratos are given. 


J. Vahlen, Zu Sophokles und Euripides Elektra. The matter under discus- 
sion is whether the play of Euripides or that of Sophocles antedates the other. 
Wilamowitz (Hermes, 1883) had claimed priority for Euripides. Ribbeck 
(Leipziger Studien, vol. 8, 1885), like Vahlen, claimed priority for the Sopho- 
clean drama, but did not, as Vahlen says, mention the most important point. 

Vahlen, in analyzing the arguments in the dispute between mother and 
daughter, disapproves of Wilamowitz’s assumption of interpolations. The mere 
fact that the argument of Euripides’ Clytaemnestra is supersubtle (spits findig) 
should not impugn the authenticity of the passage which W. considers to be 
interpolated, 1041 sq.: 

εἰ δ ἐκ δόμων ἥρπαστο Μενέλεως λάθρᾳ, 
κτανεῖν μ᾽ ᾽οΟρέστην χρῆν, κασιγνήτης πόσιν 
Μενέλαον ὡς σώσαιμι; σὸς δὲ πῶς πατὴρ 
ἠνέσχετ᾽ ἂν ταῦτ᾽ ; 


Euripides, thus Vahlen reasons (p. 361), “μδὰ the discourse of Electra in 
Sophocles before his eyes, and with conscious intention put in the mouth of 
his own Clytaemnestra a defence, with which he intended to outdo the 
discourse of Sophocles’ Clytaemnestra, which it was so very easy to refute. 
Cassandra, of whom Sophocles, as we saw, makes no use, Euripides has 
borrowed from Aeschylus, who makes (Agam. 1368, 1395 sqq.) Clytaemnestra 
advance this reason for the killing of Iphigenia beside the other, What we 
see, therefore, here in a single instance is valid elsewhere also—that Eurip- 
ides, as the third one in the series of dramatists who have worked up this 
subject for the stage, has endeavored to utilize or outdo his two predecessors.” 


H. von Arnim, Entstehung u. Anordnung der Schriftensammlung Dios von 
Prusa. The order of the pieces in the collection of the works of Dion Chry- 
sostomos was evidently not made by himself, and the poorer codices are poorer 
in this respect as in others. The sequence is of great importance for the 
understanding of Dion, and von Arnim has tried to bring the problem nearer 
toa solution. The examination of Philostratus does not yield results that are 
“ sufficiently definite, but Synesius is much more satisfactory, though a great 
deal remains to be done, and von Arnim promises further studies on this 
interesting and important author. 


W. Soltau, Zur Chronologie der Hispanischen Feldziige. S. takes up the 
chronological mistakes and inaccuracies in Livy and tries to show how Livy 
came to make them. One of the most striking instances of confusion is found 
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28, 16, 14, where L. really sums up the narrative of the military events of ¢wo 
years (p. 413). The great source of L.’s mistakes is to be sought in the use of 
a source which presents a different chronology from that which the historian 
ordinarily follows. Soltau’s conclusion is that in the Spanish campaigns Livy 
did not make use of Polybius directly, but followed an author who blended 
sections from Polybius with statements of annalistic authors (p. 429), and 5. 
even undertakes to identify this man, considering him to have been Claudius.’ 
Soltau’s idea of the mannerin which Livy worked is given on pp. 436 and 437: 
“As in the 4th decade, so Livy here too (in the 3d) follows one author alone 
through larger sections, to which, generally in the transition to a new source, 
he adds some differing authorities. There, as here, he chose different sources, in 
accordance with the change of the subject-matter which he treated. He never 
followed Polybius, or the version of Polybius, in matters affecting the city of 
Rome; it is only in the sphere of Greek affairs that he had intended to copy 
Polybius. It is only when the other sources failed that he chose him as the 
main source in the African war too.” The table on p. 439 is very instructive 
for students of Roman history. 


Boissevain, Zunaras’ Quelle fir die rémische Kaisergeschichte von Nerva 
bis Severus Alexander. 18. endeavors to prove—1) that Zonaras does not 
contain anything that is not found in Xiphilinus; 2) that Zonaras does not 
contain anything that is contained in the Constantinian Excerpts, or in b. 78- 
79 of Dio, exclusive of what is also found in Xiphilinus; 3) that in those 
instances in which a Dionean passage is extant in the original draft as well as 
in the version of Xiphilinus, and there are discrepancies between the two, the 
phraseology of Zonaras agrees with Xiphilinus, not with Dio. 


A. Hick, Der Odrysenkinig Hebrytelmis, prints a supplement of his recent 
paper on the kingdom of the Odrysai in Thrace in the V and IV centuries B.C., 
which supplement consists mainly of an inscription found on the acropolis, 
published by Lolling in the AeAriov ἀρχαιολογικόν, 1889, and reprinted in this 
number of Hermes (p. 454). The inscription dates from the archonship of 
Mystichides, 386-5 B.C., and praises Ilebrytelmis for being an ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς 
περὶ τὸν δῆμον, etc. 


F. Burger, Stichometrisches zu Herodot. Β. discovered in codex 1633 
undoubted signs of line-counting. The character P (roo) recurs at even 
distances, and gives the number of στίχοι, each, according to B.’s computation, 
containing about 28 letters, and thus corresponding to the short-line type (see 
A, J. P. 1V 145). 


IV. 


Wellmann, Alexander von Myndos. Alexander of Myndos composed works 
on natural history which, in accordance with the current of classic taste, 
trenched much on mythology (Metamorphoses and the like) and on παράδοξα. 
He is mentioned both in Aelian and in Athenaeus. Hitherto scholars had 
believed that Aelian copied Athenaeus. Wellmann undertakes to show that 
both used Alexander of Myndos, and that Plutarch too, De Sollertia animalium, 
used this original. Notices of mantic and prophetic importance of birds were 


10n Q. Claudius Quadrigarius as a source of Livy cf. Arn. Schaefer, Quellenkunde’, p. 45. 
—E. G. 5. 
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also to be found in the work of Alexander, whose time was probably about or 
somewhat after 50 A. D. 


Geffcken, Zur Kenntniss Lykophrons. Yykophron’s real purpose was to 
mystify the reader, and to this end he is fond of using words that have a two- 
fold meaning. So of Helen, v. 822, φάσμα πτηνὸν εἰς aifpav φυγόν, where one 
must not forget Aethra, the mother of Theseus, to whom the latter entrusted 
Helen. One of his tricks is the use of digressions. Writing as he did in the 
time of Euhemerus, he shows traces of this rationalizing influence in v. 508. 
In his treatment of Trojan legends he has made use of Stesichorus, calls 
Penelope, 771 sqq., a wanton who, by lavish banquets, robbed her unfortunate 
husband of his possessions, and strips the great figures of the classic legends 
of all nobility and elevation (p. 574). The concluding pages add to Well- 
mann’s observations in regard to Lykophron’s use of Hellanicus. 


G. Kaibel, Zu Herodas. This paper was suggested by Kenyon’s publication 
(‘Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, including the newly- 
discovered poems by Herodas,’ 1891). Herodas wrote in Cos, and probably 
was a slightly younger contemporary of Theocritus. Two of these μῖμοι 
(dramatic character sketches from common life) are reprinted. 


E. Bethe, Proklos und der epische Cyclus. The abstract of Proklos is sup- 
posed to have preserved to us all that remains of ancient tradition on those epic 
poems which deal with the Trojan legends. This is substantially the view of 
Welcker, and as acorollary he maintained that the other poems were, all of them, 
later than Iliad and Odyssey, which they surrounded and encompassed as the 
central subject-matter; and this is the view that Bethe controverts in detail, 
encouraged by the publication of matter which may serve as parallel tradition, 
the Epitome Vaticana of Apollodorus’ Βιβλιοθήκη, published by Wagner, and the 
Jerusalem fragment published by Papadopulos-Kerameus (Rh. Mus. XLVI 
165). Before entering upon the work of making the comparison, Bethe urges 
that the Κύπρια (cf. Pausan. X 26,1 and 4) dealt also with the last part of the 
Trojan war and with the destruction of Troy. Nor was the first part of the 
Κύπρια completely outlined by Proklos, as he mentions nothing of the birth 
of the Dioscuri and of Helen, which matter was narrated! in the poem (Athen. 
8, 334 Ὁ). Similar criticisms are made on the Αἰθιωπίς; cf. Schol. on Pindar’s 
Isthm. III 58. Comp. also Proklos’ statement that Paris and Helen were 
carried out of their course to Sidon, with Herodotus, II 116, where we are 
told that Paris, according to the Κύπρια, came from Sparta to Troy in three 
days. On pp. 608 and sqq. Bethe begins the comparison of Proklos’ abstract 
with that made of Wagner's Epitome Vaticana and the Papadopulos fragment, 
and sums up his conclusion on p. 612, as follows: “5 ist unmdglich, dem 
zwingenden Schlusse zu entfliehen: Proklos hat das was er als Auszilge aus 
den cyclischen Epen giebt, abgeschrieben, zum Theil wortlich abgeschrieben 
aus einem mythologischen Handbuche, das dem uns in Excerpten vorliegenden 
Apollodor so ahnlich war, wie ein Zwillingsbruder dem andern. Mithin ist 
das schon langst als Quelle des Proklos vermuthete mythologische Handbuch 
als das apollodorische nachgewiesen. Damit ist die Autoritat des Proklos 
gestirzt.”’ E. G. SIHLER. 


1 Perhaps by way of episode, as Kobert properly conjectured. One need but think of the Iliad. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Mr. ANDREW PHILIP SKENE, an Aberdonian, now resident in Pornic, Loire- 
Inférieure, France, has published a little book entitled Ante Agamemnona,a New 
Departure in Philology (J. Vincent, Oxford, 1892). Mr.Skene, it is understood, 
has special claims on kindly consideration at the hands of American scholars. 
American rebels turned his ancestors neck and crop out of Skenesborough, 
which they held by royal grant, and an American investigator, Professor 
Garner, of simian fame, has failed to come to the help of Skene against the 
mighty. It is true that the editor of the American Journal of Philology cannot 
undertake to atone for the sins of all American revolutionists and American 
pithecologists, but it would give him the greatest imaginable pleasure to 
present an analysis of Mr. Skene’s results to the readers of the Journal, if 
what Mr. Skene evidently considers the most valuable part of his treatise or 
treatises did not lie outside the competence of a humble syntactician. Need- 
less to say, those of the regular contributors to the Journal who would 
commonly be considered most competent to deal with so serious a subject as 
is the genesis of the Greek language could hardly be expected to welcome a 
revolutionary book with perfect openness of mind. 

According to Mr. Skene, ‘the strange monosyllable 8d preserved almost in 
Greek alone’ ‘lies at the bottom of Greek,’ and this monosyllable, which 
‘must have meant fiuid in general,’ is further reinforced by ‘A preceded by a 
_ vowel,’ and the results of this discovery, which, we are informed, came to Mr. 
Skene June 8th, 1887, have been confirmed by the researches of Professor 
Garner in the language of the simians; though Professor Garner has failed to 
acknowledge that he has been anticipated by Mr. Skene. 

Of more interest to the student of ‘ethnic’ grammar is the chapter in which 
Mr. Skene makes a formal assault on the inherency of the iterative character of 
-ox-verbs. Here he deserts speculation and appeals to statistics. In Homer 
and Hesiod, Mr. Skene tells us, there are about 341 occurrences of ‘ iteratives,’ 
including -gaox-. Of these, 137 do not differ from asimple imperf. of habit, 156 
deal with one continued act, in 176 cases the ‘iterative’ form is connected bya 
conjunction with a simple imperf., in 121 iteration is excluded by the context 
—‘in all, 590 reasons in 341 words, for denying all “iterative’’ force to these 
forms!’ ‘Against these figures we have to set only 150 cases in which iteration 
may—but by no means must—be predicated of the action.’ In the Il. we have 
161 occurrences, in the Od. 133 only, not counting -¢aox-; and not only does 
the Od. show fewer occurrences, but also fewer groups. There are 32 groups 
in the Il., 19 groups in the Odyssey. The groups may be a matter of some 
moment, but as to the number of occurrences, Mr. Skene has failed to notice 
that as the 1]. is to the Od., roughly, as 16 to 12 (15,693 : 12,160), the Odyssey 
has really somewhat more than its proportion of -ox-forms. However, Mr. 
Skene is on safer ground here, for all the root-determinatives are in a bad 
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way, and one hears the mutterings of an analogical storm before which they 
seem doomed to go down, -ox- and all. 

Mr. Skene, it further appears, has received what he considers scant courtesy 
from the philological guild, and is not inclined to mince matters when he 
thinks that he has solid earth under him. So in his fourth chapter, “ Elis to 
wit,” he vents his scorn on the epigraphists in particular, who are so blind as 
not to see, for instance, what he considers the simple, self-evident solution of 
such a problem as is presented by the well-known Elean inscription (Roehl, 
IGA, Add. 113¢, Cauer? 259). In this inscription a @eapé¢ is to be heavily 
mulcted, AAAEBENEOIENTIAPOI. BENEOI, according to Mr. Skene, 
is Be(t)vfoc, and the severe punishment is perfectly comprehensible. To be 
sure, Be(«)véoe is not a dignified word, and yet we read in Hesychius β(ε)ινεῖν" 
παρὰ Σόλωνι τὸ βίᾳ μίγνυσθαι. τὸ dé κατὰ νόμον ὀπύειν, which points unmistakably 
to legislative language. But a dialectological friend, who is conversant with 
such matters, has kindly pointed out that Mr. Skene’s solution was reached in 
1886 by Brand, Hermes, XXI 312, who compares Hdt. II 64: τὸ μὴ μίσγεσθαι 
γυναιξὶ ἐν ἱροῖσι----οὐτοί εἰσι οἱ πρῶτοι θρησκεύσαντες. All this seems plain sailing, 
but, alas! dialectologists are a stiff-necked generation, and will not accept 
e for εἰ in this inscription, and after all, despite Mr. Skene’s merriment, Blass’s 
ENEBEOI, ἐνηβεῖν being = ἐνηβᾶν (ap. Collitz, D. I. 1156), is not so hopeless 
as it might seem. Why might not ἐνηβᾶν be an accepted euphemism as well 
as συνηβᾶνὶὺ True, Maximus Tyrius insists (c. 24) on the Pickwickian sense of 
συνηβᾶν, but one does not care overmuch for the sophistries of Maximus Tyrius, 
who, by the way, figures in a recent edition of the Greek Lyric Poets as 
Maximus Tyrannus! 


In a recent number of the Classical Review (Feb. 1893) Mr. TYRRELL has 
paralleled the metre of Mr. GRANT ALLEN’s translation of Attis (see A. J. P. 
XIII 518) with the familiar strain ‘From Greenland’s icy mountains, from 
India’s coral strand.’ The parallel is fatal, and I am ready to cry out 


Iam iam dolet quod egi iam iamque paenitet. 


To be sure, there will always be more or less quarrel about orgiastic effect, or 
in fact any other effect. Charles Wesley had no hesitation about the employ- 
ment of the jigging Priapean in a hymn,and others may agree with Mr. Tyrrell 
that Tennyson has done the best that could be done with the problem of 
reproducing in English the movement of the Attis. But for all that and all 
that, Tennyson’s Boadicea is not Galliambic. The Laureate's lines are, as 
Mr. Allen says, ‘fine and dashing and hurrying and eager,’ but they are not 
Galliambic. The initial movement is trochaic, nor does the accumulation of 
short syllables at the close change the trochaic character of the verse; and for 
a recitative poem it is a matter of prime importance whether the initial move- 
ment is trochaic or iambic. ‘The fierce volubility,’ which, it seems, we are to 
pronounce ‘volubility,’ like ‘Camulodune,’ is the volubility of a de//i metuenda 
virago. It is the volubility of an ἀνδρόβουλον κέαρ, the volubility of a heroine. 
It does not reproduce the quivering accents of the semizir. The friends of 
Mr. Allen’s version might add that it is hardly fairer to judge his attempt by 
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a single verse than it would be to judge the Attis by the verse I have just 
quoted, or to judge Tennyson’s Boadicea by 


Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trinobant. 


But Heber’s hymn is too suggestive. As tothe application of the Galliambic 
verse to translations of modern poetry, tastes must necessarily diverge. ‘The 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold’ and ‘O mother Ida, many-foun- 
tained Ida’ seem to the present writer as remote from the Galliambic atmos- 
phere as ‘Greenland’s icy mountains’ are from the ‘Idae nemora,’ which 
doubtless suggested to Mr. Tyrrell his remarkable version of Oenone. Mr. 
Tyrrell’s ‘antispastic’ theories will hardly find favor with modern metricians, 
but, needless to say, his verse is always a delight. 


I have almost taken a vow never to remark again on the divagations of 
commentators in the treatment of the Greek negatives. But βροτοῖσιν οὐδέν 
ἐστ᾽ ἀπώμοτον, or, as Theognis puts it (659): 


οὐδ᾽ ὀμόσαι χρὴ τοῦθ᾽ ὅτι μῇ ποτε πρῆγμα τόδ᾽ ἔσται. 


Or did Theognis say that? μή has naturally given offence, and Ahrens, 
followed by Bergk in his last edition of the Poetae Lyrici, and by Hiller in 
his ed. of Bergk’s Anthologia Lyrica, reads 


οὐδ᾽ ὀμόσαι χρὴ τοῦτ᾽ " ov μῇ ποτε πρῆγμα τόδ' ἕσται, 


though ov μή does not belong to this sphere. It is not epic, it is not elegiac ; 
it has been thrust into lyric by modern conjectural critics, but it does not 
belong to lyric. It is essentially dramatic. But who has scruples of this sort ὃ 
Hartung, as usual, has no fears, and believing firmly that ov μή with the fut. 
indic. ‘never denzes but only foréids,’ restores the normal grammar and writes 
τοῦτ᾽ ov μή ποτε πρῆγμα γένηται. But what will the uniformitarians do with 


Soph. EJ. 1052 οὗ σοι μὴ μεθέψομαί ποτε} 
with 
Ο. C. 176 ob τοι μῇ ποτε... ἄξειν 


Simply accept them? No. The latest suggestion is that ‘the mistake might 
easily be on the part of the copyist; the aor. conj. would suit the metre.’ One 
asks in amazement: What aor. conj., which aor. conj.? 


Ohne Wahl vertheilt die Gaben, 
Ohne Billigkeit das Gluck. 


The medley of half-digested and wholly undigested notions that Mr. 
EusTACE HAMILTON MILEs has put forth under the pretentious title Com- 
parative Syntax of Latin and Greek (New York, Macmillan & Co.) appears 
unabashed before the philological world, clad in the sumptuous raiment of 
the Cambridge University Press, while Professor FRACCAROLI, of Messina, has 
been hoping and praying for a publisher these many years, and hoping and 
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praying in vain. He has now resorted to publication by subscription, and 
asks the help of students of Pindar. The subscription price of his Od: ai 
Pindaro dichiarate ὁ tradotte will be to subscribers 15 “ve, postage not paid, to 
non-subscribers 20 dre. Address Professor -Fraccaroli, Messina. Professor 
Fraccaroli is a determined Terpandrian, and will probably show little mercy 
to non-Terpandrians or anti-Terpandrians, but all students of Pindar—Borne- 
mann always excepted—will welcome his work, and it is to be hoped that the 
Sicilian scholar will be able to bring out before long his edition of &/ poeta pin 
ostico dt tutta l’antichitd. 


Shortly before his lamented death, JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS dedicated 
the third edition of his Studies of the Greek Poets (New York, Macmillan & Co.) 
to the friend to whom he dedicated them twenty years before. Thirty years 
had passed since he first set hand to these studies, and in order to understand 
them aright it is necessary to roll back the tide of a lifetime, to recall the 
epoch when the ‘organic’ conception of Greek poetry was not so hackneyed a 
theme as it is now, and when the fine enthusiasm, the opulence of style and 
the wealth of illustration attracted and held a generation that was not yet 
ashamed of its sap. A young Symonds of to-day is unthinkable, and, in fact, 
Symonds was too young for his own youth, and actually seems much younger 
than his close contemporary, Mr. Pater, who is decidedly more jin de sidcle than 
Mr. Symonds. Mr. Pater’s style has been pronounced to be a style of 
‘perfectly finished beauty, and full of exquisite restraint,’ but old-fashioned 
readers will miss in him what Persius missed in the décadents of his time, the 
throb that runs through the ‘lushness’ of Mr. Symonds’ fervid periods, the 
youthful sincerity with which one can never be angry. It is well, therefore, 
that Mr. Symonds was not tempted to spoil his book by recasting it, it is well 
that he did not rob these early studies of the charm of youthfulness by lessen- 
ing the glow and toning down the color. Of course, it is harder, very much 
harder, for an oldster to read Mr. Symonds’ Studies now than it was a gener- 
ation ago. Neither the stream of time nor the reader has stood still, but 
whoever has to deal with Greek poetry will find his advantage in consulting 
the new edition. The original studies have been rearranged in chronological 
order, which for Greek is the organic order, a number of translations have 
been added, there is a new chapter.on Herondas, and a prose rendering. of 
the mzmiamdéi, the famous one about the ‘leathern conveniency,' and all. An 
occasional note shows that Mr. Symonds was no stranger to the course of 
recent study, but ‘the substance of the book is unaltered,’ and the author 
refused to weave himself over again. And who would have it otherwise? A 
wonderful amount of high and noble enjoyment did this invalid scholar 
snatch, day by day, for himself and for others, out of the jaws of death, and 
now that he is gone, suddenly at last, it may be said that few men have ever 
been more true to the motto which he put on his title-page and which he 
suffered neither his reader nor himself to forget: 


Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen 
Resolut zu leben. 
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A circular has been received from Professor Wiilker, announcing that Veit 
& Co., of Leipzig, are ready to publish a phototypic facsimile of the Vercelli 
MS of Andreas and Elene (86 leaves), in case 100 copies are subscribed for by 
January 1, 1894. The price is put at $5, which will be raised to $7.50 after 
publication, and very few extra copies will be printed. It is further announced 
that the price of the facsimile of the Codex Farnesianus of Festus has been 
fixed at 42 marks. Address: ‘‘ Le Secrétariat de l’'Académie des Sciences de 
Hongrie, Budapest.” | 


CORRIGENDA. 


Doleo quod Miscellaneorum graecorum altera series, quam scripsi (American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. XIII, No. 4), nonnullis erroribus turpatur; quos ut 
corrigat, lectorem benevolum rogo. Oportebat enim, ut scripta essent haec: 
Pag. 438, lin. 2 in finem sed potius in principium belli convenit. Pag. 438, 
lin, 11 dicfas esse volunt. Pag. 440, lin. 27 in Euripidis Hercule. Pag. 441, 
lin. 24 media Peloponnesus. Pag. 441, lin. 35 Quaestionum homericarum 
p. 244 (deleto commate). Pag. 442, lin. 16 hostia 74. Pag. 446, lin. 10 se dant. 


Pag. 446, lin. 40 der beglaubigten. 
FRIDERICUS HANSSEN. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for materia) 
furnished. ; 


AMERICAN. 


Aeschylus. Choephoroi; with an introd., commentary and translation 
by A. W. Verrall. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 8vo, cl., $2.75. 

Appleton (W. Hyde). Greek Poets in English Verse, by various trans- 
lators ; ed. with introd. and notes. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
46+ 360 pp. 12mo, cl., $1.50. : 

Cicero (M. T.) Laelius sive de Amicitia; with introd. and notes by St. 
George Stock. Pt. 1. Introduction and text. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1893. 84 pp. 16mo, cl., 90 cts. 

Demosthenes. Oration of Demosthenes upon the Crown; tr. into 
English, with notes, by Henry Lord Brougham. New York, G. Routledge 
& Sons, 1893. 2- 254 pp. 12mo, cl., $1. 

Fowler (W. W.) The City-State of the Greeks and the Romans. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 28-+4- 332 pp. 16mo, cl., $1.10. 

Herodotus. Books 5 and 6; ed. with notes and appendices by Evelyn 
Abbott. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 15-++ 347 pp. maps, 8vo, cl., 
$2.75. 

Hickie (W. J.) Lexicon of the Greek Testament. New York, Aac- 
millan & Co., 1893. 16mo, cl., 75 cts. 

Homer. The Iliads of Homer; tr. from the Greek by G. Chapman; il. 
from Flaxman’s designs, New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1893 3»ν., 
16mo, cl., $3.75. 

Horace. Satires and Epistles ; ed. on the basis of Kiessling’s edition by 
Ja. H. Kirkland. Boston, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 1893. 23-+ 399 pp. 
16mo, cl., $1.20. 

Lang (Andrew). Homer and the Epic. New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1893. 11+ 424 pp. 8vo, cl., $2.50. 

Ohnefalsch-Richter (Max). Kypros, the Bible and Homer. In 2 vols. 
V. 1. Text; V. 2. Plates. New York, 3. Westermann & Co., 1893. 6-+ 
531 pp.; 7- 43 pl. map, il. F. bds., net $60. 

Plutarch. Life of Demosthenes; with introd., notes and indexes; ed. by 
H. A. Holden. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 80-+ 183 pp. 16mo, 
cl., $1.25. 

Riggs (Stephen R.) A Dakota-English Dictionary. Ed. by James Owen 
Dorsey. 4to,x-+665 pp. Washington, Government Printing Office. 

Symonds (J. A.) An Introduction to the Study of Dante. 3ded. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 288 pp. 12mo,cl., $2.50. 
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Thompson (E. M.) Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography. New 
York, Appleton & Co., 1893. 12m0, cl., $2. 

Virgil’s Aeneid, bks. 1-6; tr. into English by Ja. Rhoades. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 4- 210 pp. 8vo, cl., $1.75. 


ENGLISH. 


Aeschylus. Oresteia. Trans. into English prose by Lewis Campbell. 
With an Introduction. Cr. ὅνο, 170 pp. Methuen. 5. 

Cicero. Cato Major, De Senectute. Ed.,with notes, by Leonard Huxley. 
Introduction, text and notes. Newed., revised. 12mo, 48 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 28. 

De Amicitia. Introduction, text and notes by St. George Stock. 
12mo, 150 pp. Clarendon Press. 38. 

— De Oratore. Book1. Trans. into English, with an introduction, 
by E. N. P. Muir. Cr. 8vo,124 pp. Methuen. 45. 6d. 

English Prose. Selections, with critical introductions. Ed. by Henry 
Craik. Vol. 1. 14th to 16th Century. Cr.8vo,600 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
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I.—THE RELATIVE POSITION OF ACTORS AND 
CHORUS IN THE GREEK THEATRE OF THE 
V CENTURY B.C. 


Concluded. 


III. THE PERIOD OF EURIPIDES AND ARISTOPHANES, 
A. Euripides—Rhesus. 


The chorus, in its character of night-watch, approaches the tent 
of Hektor (1 ff.) in the background to awaken him. His reply 
(πηι ff.) affords excellent evidence that the choreutae are close to 
him, not below in an orchestra. Odysseus and Diomedes enter 
(564) and find the tent of the Trojan chief empty. They depart to 
slay Rhesos. On their return (667) they are pursued by the chorus. 
675 ff. βάλε | θένε θένε" ris ὅδ᾽ ἀνήρ,  λεύσσετε. τοῦτον αὐδῶ ... | δεῦρο 
δεῦρο πᾶς | τούσδε ἔχω, 685 παῖε πᾶς, 688 τί δὴ τὸ σῶμα, Od. Φοῖβος, 
make clear as the light that in the lively pursuit all must have 
been in the orchestra together, and that the intruders are seized 
and held till the watchword is given. This scene simply requires 
more emphatically, what the entire play also demands, that there 
be no barrier between actors and chorus. All alike are soldiers, 
the only difference being that the actors are commanders. No 
good reason can be urged why the choreutae, in going to or 
coming from the camps of the Greeks and the Trojans, should 
make use of different roads, different exits, from those employed 
by Dolon, Odysseus, Diomedes, Rhesos, Aineias, Paris and 
Hektor under like circumstances. 
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Alcestts. 


The proskenion represents the house of Admetos (1, 87, 477, 
QII, 941, etc.). As the chorus enter their attention is directed to 
the palace. They do not see before the doors water for bathing 
the dead; nor are there locks of shorn hair ἐπὶ προθύροις (98 ff.). 
Such minute observation as is implied in this last statement was 
only possible when the chorus stood near and on practically the 
same level with the palace door. The chorus is the first to see 
and announce that Alkestis is really dead (392). Such observation 
as this scene also requires would have been impossible on the 
‘stage’ theory. 

The funeral procession comes forth from the dwelling (605 ff.). 
Admetos addresses the choreutae, and bids them, while the 
servants are bearing the body, to salute the dead in the customary 
manner. No word is spoken to show that the chorus ascends or 
that the rest of the procession descends, yet there can hardly be 
a doubt that all leave by the same parodos (741). By the same 
road Herakles follows them (860); by the same entrance the 
funeral procession returns (861), and by the same way we certainly 
expect the son of Jove and Alkmene to bring back the rescued 
Alkestis (1007). Again, three entrances—the palace door and 
the two parodoi—meet all the requirements of the play. 


Medea. 


The chorus has so little to do with the action of the play that 
there are but few indications of the relative position of actors and 
choreutae. παρέλθω δόμους (1275) shows the possibility of the 
chorus entering the house, but again the exigencies of the play 
(as in Agamemnon) prevent such action. The first words of 
Jason (1293) addressing the choreutae are surely more natural if 
he enters through the parodos and joins them standing in front of 
the palace, than they would be if he came in on a ‘stage’ above 
them, and turned to address them, instead of giving his attention 
to the palace. 

Before the doors can be broken in (1314) Medeia is visible on 
the chariot drawn by dragons (cf. Schol. in 1321), which has been 
given her by the Sun. Such a chariot, large enough to contain 
the sorceress and the bodies of her sons (1376 f.), requires room. 
On such a διστεγία as was possible if the ‘stage’ theory be accepted," 


1Cf. Part I, Muller, B.-A., 5. 140 ff., and Haigh, Att. Th., p. 172. 
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such an equipage could not be placed. Actors on the narrow 
‘stage’ would run decided risk of stepping overboard into the 
orchestra in their vain endeavor to get far enough from the 
building to be able to look up at objects on the roof of the 
dwelling. The scene becomes perfectly intelligible when we 
consider that the proskenion represented the palace of ‘Jason, the 
‘stage’ was its roof, on which was room not only for Medeia and 
her chariot, but also for the necessary stage machinery. 


flippolytus. 


The statues of Artemis (58 ff., 72 f.) and Aphrodite (101, 116 f., 
359, 522) are standing before the palace of Theseus (108, 171, 575, 
790, 882 f., 1152) as Hippolytos appears (57), bidding his numer- 
ous band of attendants (54 f. πολὺς . . . κῶμος) sing to the goddess 
of the chase. This chorus of attendants (cf. Schol. in 58) enter, 
remain and depart (108 f.) with their master. For this scene the 
broad level of the orchestra is far better suited than 15 the narrow 
platform of the ‘stage.’ 

Phaidra bids the real chorus of the play, not to ascend toa 
‘stage,’ but (575) ταῖσδ᾽ ἐπιστᾶσαι πύλαις. The choreutae do not 
obey because they are plainly terrified by the outcry of Phaidra 
(569 f.), and because the audience must also hear of what is taking 
place within the house. So they bid her announce to them what 
the evil may be (577 ff.). They do not respond to the appeals of 
the nurse (775, 780) that they (776) rush in and save her mistress. 
The action, from the first appeal of the nurse (775) to the 
announcement that Phaidra is dead (786), is too rapid to allow 
the choreutae to enter the dwelling even had they been so 
inclined. The foreordained has again come to pass, and the 
announcement has been made to the public in due form (cf. death- 
scene in Agamemnon). 


Hecuba. 


When Talthybios enters (483) the chorus have just completed 
an ode, and therefore are near the middle of the orchestra. He 
asks where he can find Hekabe. The reply, αὕτη πέλας cov... 
κεῖται ξυγκεκλῃμένη πέπλοις, proves that, as they point her out, they 
can see her lying, wrapped up in her mantle. Polyxene has just 
been borne away to the camp. In the agony of parting the 
mother threw herself down near the exit through which her 
daughter disappeared. Talthybios enters from the camp. Had 
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he come in on the ‘stage’ the prostrate form of the fallen queen 
must have been immediately before him. His question to the 
chorus would have been then quite uncalled for; he must have 
seen her before the chorus was visible to him. On the other 
hand, as he came through the parodos he must needs see the 
chorus first, and his question and their reply are both pertinent. 

The choreutae are on the point of entering the hut of Agamem- 
non (43, 171, 619, 880, 1049) to bear aid to their friends within 
(1042), when Hekabe comes hastening forth (1044) to escape the 
furious Polymnestor (1070). There is no talk of descending 
steps, and no time for such action. Barely have they and the 
queen fled to one side (1054), when the raving Thracian bursts 
from the dwelling—upon a narrow stage? That would indeed be 
difficult to believe. 

Cyclops. 


The chorus with πρόσπολοι (83) enter (40), driving the flocks 
and herds of the Kyklops (43 ἔν, 51 ἢ). Whether these are really 
animals or are men dressed as such, their erratic motions (41 ff.) 
show that they must enter the orchestra, from which they pass to 
the cave in the background (35, 82 f., 383). 

Odysseus first sees the servants (96) as he enters, then perceives 
the satyrs, Silenos and the chorus by the cavern. Had he 
entered on a ‘stage’ he would have seen these last first. In the 
bargaining scene which follows there are present Odysseus, his 
several companions (85 f.), Silenos, the chorus, and the servants 
(191), who bring in the lambs bound ready to be borne away. 
The ‘stage’ could not well accommodate these numbers. The 
Kyklops’ threat to beat the chorus (210 f.), and their reply (212 f.), 
prove that they are near him. A ‘stage’ would be very narrow 
accommodations for the giant when he comes forth drunk later 
on (502). 

There is no hindrance for the choreutae if they desire to enter 
the cave, therefore they readily enter into conspiracy with Ulysses 
(451 ff). To be sure, they refuse to aid in putting out the 
Kyklops’ eye, not because they cannot easily ascend to a ‘stage’ 
(Miller, B.-A., 5. 127)—that difficulty has been overcome many 
times in the course of the play—but because of the cowardly 
nature of the satyrs, and because the poet desires to amuse the 
spectators by their dancing rather than leave the stage empty.’ 


1Cf, Capps, The Stage in the Greek Theatre, p. 42. 
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The blinded giant (683 ff.) would have found the ‘stage’ a 
dangerous place. Odysseus announces that he is far from (689) 
the Kyklops, and undoubtedly he, his companions and the chorus 
have all moved out into the orchestra, on the appearance of their 
enemy, preparatory to departing together through the parodos 
on their way tothe ship. The impossibility of representing the 
hillside and the cavern on the ‘stage’ has been discussed in 
connection with the Philoctetes. 


Heraclidae. 


Iolaos and a numerous company (10, 64, 91 f., 93, 248, 581) of 
the younger sons of Herakles sit as suppliants at the altar of Zeus 
(61, 79, 97 f., 121, 238, 341, etc.), at which the children remain 
throughout the play (344 ff.). This is the βωμός before the temple 
(41 f., 479, 643, 646, 657, 695 ff.), of sufficient size to receive this 
group. Excavations at Olympia and elsewhere have shown that 
such altars were not placed close before the temples; their use 
for sacrifices forbade that. The size and probable character of 
this altar alike tend to prove that it could not have beenona 
narrow platform of a ‘stage.’ 

When Kopreus is attempting to drag the children away he 
throws Iolaos violently to the ground (75 f.,128f.). In response 
to the cry for help (69 f.) the chorus come in with a rush (73), on 
the same level with the actors, for their presence compels Kopreus 
to desist from his attempt. Because they are later with Demo- 
phaon, the messenger of the Argive king feels that he is powerless 
(274 μιᾶς yap χειρὸς ἀσθενὴς μάχη). Ilolaos bids the chorus and the 
children exchange the pledge of the right hand (307, 308). The 
choreutae fulfil this duty in their character of representatives of 
the Athenian people (cf. 69), and the king is separately addressed 
(320 ff.). This act of pledging is performed by all the chorus 
(307 f.). Thus scenery and text alike require that the play be 
acted in the orchestra. 


Hercules Furens, 


The chorus enter (106), to find the father, wife and children of 
Herakles as suppliants at an altar (51, 72, 243) before the palace 
of the hero (107, 330, 523, 622, 1142). The passage 119 ff. is 
very corrupt, and it is doubtful whether ἄναντες belongs in the text. 
At best, however, the words referring to ascent are used in the 
comparison, and refer to the ‘yoke-bearing steed’ as showing the 
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cause of its weariness. The chorus of old men, each of whom 
leans on his staff for support (107 ff.), comes feebly in, each man 
assisting his neighbor (125). They are on the same level and 
near to the actors, for they are on the point of striking Lykos 
(254), and declare (262 f.) that while they are alive he cannot 
carry out his design of slaying the children. The long choral 
ode (348-441) must have been delivered in the orchestra. There 
is no indication that they descend for this, nor that they ascend 
for the following scene. Here Amphitryon is bidding farewell to 
the chorus (503 ff.), when Herakles enters and finds all together 
before his house (525 ff.). He beholds his family in funeral garb 
standing not zear but among the choreutae (ὄχλῳ τ’ ἐν ἀνδρῶν). 
The words of the hero (529), that he will approach them, are 
nonsense if he refers to the few feet between the side and the 
middle of a ‘stage’; they are natural if he is near the parodos, 
while the others are groupéd together in the orchestra, immedi- 
ately in front of the palace. 

At 748 the chorus cry σκοπῶμεν ‘let us look into the palace.’ 
The death-cry of Lykos is heard a few moments later, and the 
choreutae begin their dance in the orchestra. The description of 
objects within the palace (1029 ff.) shows that they are again 
where they can see within the ruined dwelling. They flee to 
avoid the danger, when it is announced that Herakles is coming 
forth (1081 f.). This danger could exist only because he is 
coming out into the orchestra. In company with Amphitryon 
(1109 ff.) they again approach the dwelling. These passages 
offer strong proof that no stage existed as a barrier between the 
chorus and the palace, particularly when we remember that the 
choreutae could not have seen the hero lying chained among the 
ruins of his dwelling, had the so-called stage been in their way. 


Andromache. 


The proskenion again represents a palace (41, 495, 817, 1055). 
The shrine of Thetis, by which Andromache is sitting at the 
opening of the play, is referred to under different names: 115 
ἄγαλμα θεᾶς, 117 δάπεδον καὶ ἀνάκτορα, 135 ἀγλαὸν édpav, 161 δῶμα Νηρῇ - 
δος τόδε, | οὐ βωμὸς οὐδὲ ναός, 253 ἁγνὸν τέμενος ἐναλίας θεοῦ, 380 τῶνδ᾽ 
ἀνακτόρων, 411 βωμόν. This is no ordinary altar, but a precinct, 
τέμενος, Containing a house, δῶμα, ναός, an altar, βωμός, and an image, 
ἄγαλμα. There is no room for such a structure in the background 
—the palace is there—nor on the so-called stage—that is too 
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narrow to afford space for the shrine and for the actors. This 
structure is then in the orchestra, and in the orchestra is repre- 
sented the main action of the play which concerns Andromache 
sitting within this temenos. 

The choreutae are on one occasion (817) about to rush in to 
prevent the suicide of Hermione, but before they can do this she 
is heard coming forth (822). So they remain without. The text 
implies the easy possibility of their entering (cf. Miiller, B.-A., 
S. 127). 

Suppliants. 


As the play opens, Aithra, with the mothers of ‘the seven’ (20), 
is sitting at the altars (33, 64, 93) before the temple of Demeter 
and Kore at Eleusis (30, 88, 938). Adrastos, surrounded by the 
sons of ‘the seven,’ lies at the doors of the same temple (22, 104). 
279 ἀμφιπίτνουσα τὸν σὸν γόνυ and 284 f. περὶ σοῖσι γούνασιν prove that 
Theseus is standing close by the Argive king. But Theseus’ 
direction to the chorus (359 f.) to remove the hallowed garlands 
from his mother, that he may lead her back to the city, show that 
Aithra and the suppliants are also on the same level with the 
actors. In the Heracleidae it has been pointed out that the βωμός 
of a temple would not be placed on a ‘stage.’ The chorus of 15, 
Aithra, Adrastos, with the seven sons (106, 1124 f., 1224), make a 
total of 24 persons, arranged in two groups, when Theseus and 
his attendants enter. It is incredible, again, that so many persons 
could occupy this ‘stage.’ No room would remain for the neces- 
sary action. When nearly one-third of the play is past, and the 
chorus is bidden (359) to leave the altar, the word of Theseus is 
not a command to descend to a level below that occupied by the 
actors. As a matter of fact, the choreutae are with the actors 
later on. 

Adr&stos goes to meet the bodies (772), and commands that 
they be brought in (811). 815 ff. 866’, ὡς περιπτυχαῖσι δὴ | χέρας προσ- 
αρμόσασ᾽ ἐμοῖς | ἐν ἀγκῶσι τέκνα OGpa Cries the chorus. ἔχεις, ἔχεις is 
the reply. The choreutae are in the orchestra, for they have just 
completed the ode 778 ff. But they here embrace the bodies 
brought in under the direction of Adrastos. Theseus also comes 
(837), and stands by the bodies while the heroes are being 
described (860 ff.). As the dead are borne forth, Adrastos 
invites the chorus to follow (941). This Theseus forbids (942), 
but Adrastos promises that they shall receive the bones (948 f.). 
The chorus remain, that they may be present at the burning of 
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the body of Kapaneus (cf. Miiller, B.-A.,S. 127). To them in 
the orchestra are brought the ashes of their dead by the Epigoni 
(1113 ff.), and from the orchestra they march forth in company 
with Adrastos (1132), at the end. 

There is no room on a ‘stage’ for the pyre of Kapaneus (981, 
IOIO, 1058) and the towering rock (987) from which Evadne leaps 
(1071), to say nothing of the danger to wooden ‘stage’ and stage- 
buildings from the actually burning pile (1012-1017). Dismissing 
the stage-idea as untenable, the lofty rock occupies a portion of 
the space where stood the later proskenion, and the burning pile 
was on the earth in the orchestra. The importance of the chorus 
and the freedom with which it mingles with the actors remind one 
strongly of the early plays of Aischylos. 


Troades. 


Hekabe, lying before the door (37) of the hut (32, 139, 155, 157; 
294, 359, 880) in which are confined the captive Trojan women, 
calls (143 f.) on the chorus within (cf. Schol. in 139) to sing 
responsively with her. One semichorus comes forth at 153 (cf. 
157), the other at 176 (cf. Schol. in loc.). The ode 197-229 is of 
course sung in the orchestra, but, again, no word shows that the 
performers descend to reach their accustomed place. 

Andromache appears with her son (571, 614, 702, 713, 749, 782, 
786), riding on a chariot (569, 572, 626). From 610 ἀγόμεθα λεία 
σὺν τέκνῳ and 622 τῶν 3’ ὄχων we learn that she remains in the 
chariot at least till 626. Her chariot can only enter to the 
orchestra. There is no mention of her leaving this vehicle, much 
less of her ascending to or descending fromastage. She unques- 
tionably rides forth (779) on the same conveyance.on which she 
entered. All things tend to show that this scene, in which Andro- 
mache holds long and intimate conversation with Hekabe, and 
pours forth all her mother’s tenderness in embracing her son 
(755 ff.), has taken place in the orchestra. Thither come Talthy- 
bios and his companions to seize and destroy the child. There 
Hekabe utters her lament for her grandson (790 ff.). From thence 
the herald commands the -chorus (1266 ff.) to depart to the shore 
at the sound of the trump, and bids Hekabe follow him (1269 f.). 
She does not obey, and he directs the servants to lead her forth 
(1285). Still she does not go, but from 1302 to the end she sings 
the responsive dirge with the chorus. She kneels (1305 f.) and 
places her hands on the ground; the choreutae follow her example 
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(1307 f.). Here also all are moving toward the same shore, from 
the same level, through the same parodos, and the poet sends all 
forth in procession at the close of the play. 


Iphigenia Taurica. 


73. ἐξ αἱμάτων γοῦν ξάνθ᾽ ἔχει θριγκώματα 
Op. θθριγκοῖς δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῖς σκῦλ᾽ ὁρᾷς ἠρτημένα ; 
Tv. τῶν κατθανόντων γ᾽ ἀκροθίνια ξένων 


113 Πυ. ὅρα δὲ γεῖσα τριγλύφων ὅποι κενὸν 
δέμας καθεῖναι" 


No such minute and realistic description of scenery is found in 
any of the preceding plays. These lines demonstrate that the 
temple was carefully represented. The long back wall of a 
‘stage’ was hardly adapted for such a building. The theatre 
carpenter could, however, in the period of which we are speaking, 
build the proskenion in whatever form the drama required. Its 
door would then open out upon the orchestra. 

Iphigeneia, coming from the temple (142), joins the chorus, 
addresses the choreutae as ὃμωαί (143), offers her shorn locks, and 
pours a libation to the shade of her brother (159 ff.), in which the 
chorus assist by singing a hymn to the dead (179 ff.). Asin the 
other libation scenes in which the chorus take part (e. g. Persians 
619 ff., Choeph. 92 ff.), actors and chorus are together in the 
orchestra. In 1069 ff. Iphigeneia appeals to the various members 
of the chorus not to betray her. There is in her words no actual 
demonstration that actors and chorus are together in the orchestra, 
but it is improbable that Iphigeneia is talking in this individual, 
intimate manner to a group of people twelve feet below and at 
some distance from her. 


fon. 


Seven metopes are carefully described (184-218), and therefore 
the temple-front (79, 219 ff., 510, 1319 f.) must have been repre- 
sented in a most realistic manner. Hermes says (76): εἰς δαφνώδη 
γύαλα βήσομαι, from which it is fair to infer that painted decorations 
represented the laurel groves of Delphi. To one who has climbed 
the steep hillside to the site of the ancient temple of the oracle, 
the words of Kreousa and the pedagogue as they enter (cf. 724- 
738 f.) convey an additional idea of the realistic nature of the 
scene presented to the gaze of the Athenian audience. The 
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temple (738 ff.), μαντεῖα, did lie high, αἰπεινά. A winding path 
(743 περιφερῆ στίβον) may well have led up to it. The old man’s 
exhaustion (739 ff.) under such circumstances was to be expected. 
Here, as in the Philoktetes and the Birds, any indication of the 
ascending path was possible only in the orchestra. The conver- 
sation of the two actors (724-747) shows that they are slowly but 
steadily advancing. At 747 Kreousa first sees and addresses the 
chorus. The time consumed in uttering these 23 verses would be 
requisite for entering through the parodos and passing to a 
position near the front of the temple, but not for moving from the 
side to the centre of a ‘stage.’ 

In the distance traversed this scene resembles 183 ff. The 
choreutae, loitering and discussing the metopes in the latter scene, 
consume a still longer time before they are near enough to 
address Ion (219). They do not enter the temple because they 
have not performed the necessary sacrifices, and have no motive 
but idle curiosity (226 ff.); not because there is a stage in the way 
(cf. Miiller, B.-A., S. 127). 

The choreutae are the servants of Kreousa. Arriving with her 
from Athens, they have come direct to the temple (183, 252 ff.). 
Mistress and servants enter then by the same path. The cho- 
reutae are still at a little distance from the temple when they first 
call to Ion (219 σέ τοι τὸν παρὰ ναόν). Kreousa has perchance 
stopped by one of the altars to offer the necessary sacrifices,’ for 
we find no word in the following lines that it is unlawful for her 
to enter the temple because of failure to do this. The chorus 
says (237): παρούσας δ᾽ ἀμφὶ τάσδ᾽ ἐρωτᾷς. She is still at a little 
distance, for it is not till 241 that Ion observes that she is weeping. 
On a stage she would have been within a few feet of him as soon 
as she was visible at all. The entire scene gains in clearness 
when we recognize that actor and chorus enter through the parodos. 

Kreousa comes hastening in (1249) to her attendants, asking 
what she shall do to escape the death to which she has just been 
sentenced. Naturally she comes to them, not toa platform above 
them. In obedience to their advice (1255 ff), she goes as a 
suppliant to the altar (1275, 1280, 1401, 1403). Like the temple 
βωμός in the plays previously discussed, this was in the orchestra. 
So from the orchestra at the end, in obedience to the commands 
of Athena, master, mistress and newly-found son, with the serv- 
ants, the choreutae, move forth together on their way to Athens. 


Cf. Capps, The Stage in the Greek Theatre, p. 23. 
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Electra. 


Orestes and his companions (394) enter, and perceive Elektra 
returning from the stream with water (107). They sit down (109 
ἐζώμεσθα) very near to the peasant’s hut (216), which the proske- 
nion for this play represents (78, 251, 489, 750, 1233). Elektra 
sings the long ode 112-166, the chorus joins her (166), and 
together they sing the verses 167-212. The choreutae are 
present as the friends (175) of Elektra, and invite her to come 
with them to receive the proper apparel and join in the festive 
dance (191 ff.). This scene implies that actors and chorus are 
together. But the strangers, though they have no reason for 
concealment (109 ff.), remain unobserved from 112 to 215. Had 
Elektra entered on the side of a ‘stage,’ Orestes and his com- 
panions would have been directly before her eyes, but a few feet 
distant. She could not have avoided seeing them during the 
recital of one hundred verses. She begins her song, however, as 
she comes in through the parodos, is joined by the chorus, and 
all move gradually toward the cottage, absorbed in their conver- 
sation. As a movement of Orestes (217) suddenly attracts the 
attention of his sister, frightened, she calls to the chorus to hasten 
‘back the way they came (218), while she attempts to escape into 
the house. 

At 962 Elektra sees her mother coming from Argos in her 
chariot. To look from the ‘stage’ out through the parodos, 
through which the chariot must enter, is an impossibility. The 
queen enters at 987. Elektra comes forward to meet her, and 
offers to assist her from the chariot (1006). Beyond a doubt 
then are the two actors here in the orchestra. Not till 1135 does 
Klytaimnestra send the chariot forth. Like the old man in Ion, 
the old servant complains of the steepness of the way (489). 
Here, as in Ion, the ascending path leads from the parodos. 


Helena. 


The central point of the action during thé first 1200 lines 15 the 
tomb of Proteus in front of the royal palace (64, 324, 528, 797, 
984, 1165, 1203). On this (984 ff. τύμβου ᾽πὶ voros) Menelaus 
declares that he will slay Helen and himself, so that their blood 
shall flow down the tomb, and their two bodies shall lie upon it. 
Although, as he enters (1164), his first words are a salute to the 
sepulchre of his father, Theoklymenos does not see Menelaos 
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crouching by this tomb till Helen points out her husband (1203). 
Then this structure was of considerable size. 

When Helen reappears from the palace at 527 she speaks of 
again coming to the sepulchre, but does not see Menelaos till 544. 
She has not then reached her former resting-place, for she cries 
out that she is being kept from the tomb by the stranger (550 f.). 
This monument would hardly be built against the very front of 
the palace. This fact, its size, its distance from the palace door, 
all tend to demonstrate that it was constructed in the orchestra. 
Then the action was in the orchestra. This agrees with that free 
intercourse between actors and chorus in 327 ff. and 1624 ἢ, also 
with the presence of the band of hunters with their dogs and nets 
(1169 f.). 

It is necessary that the scene be vacant when Menelaos appears 
(386 ff.). Therefore the chorus accompanies Helen within the 
palace, reappearing with her at 514. There is no sign of difficulty 
connected with this action. 

Theoklymenos threatens to revenge himself on his sister (1624 
ff.). The chorus remonstrate (1627), but he bids them to get out 
of the way (1628). They respond that they will not release their 
grasp on his garments (1629). There is no reason why the 
choreutae should be on a ‘stage’ just previous to 1624. Between 
1624 and 1628 there is no time for the entire chorus, nor for any 
members of it, to leave their position in the orchestra and ascend 
a flight of steps to seize the actor. The teaching of the entire 
text is, then, that no stage existed. 


Phoentssae. 


The palace in Thebes (99, 193, 277, 1067, 1342, 1636), with the 
customary altars before it (274, 604, 631), is in the background. 
The pedagogue, in company with Antigone, appears (87), inves- 
tigates the road in front of the palace (92), then invites his com- 
panion to ascend the steps (100), to reach the point from whence 
she can see the hostile army. She requires his assistance to 
mount the difficult ascent (103 ἢ). The Scholiast to 90 under- 
stands διῆρες ἔσχατον to refer to a second story. Pollux, IV 129, 
informs us that the two ascend to the dcreyia. From the text 
this much is clear, the two actors come forth and ascend to some 
portion of the decoration. For such an elevation, and the stairs 
leading to it, there is not room on the narrow stage. 
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In response to Polyneikes’ declaration of his birth and name 
(288 ff.), the chorus prostrate themselves at his knees (294 f.), a 
difficult action, to say the least, if he is not with them in the 
orchestra. 

Antigone enters (1484) with the procession which bears the 
dead bodies of her mother and her two brothers (1491, 1523, 
1526 f., 1563, 1627, 1629, 1635, 1665). Kreon is present with the 
attendants, whom he commands (1660) to seize Antigone. It is 
natural to suppose that other soldiers besides the bearers enter 
with the funeral train (1484). The blind Oidipous joins the com- 
pany at 1539. Antigone embraces the body of her mother (1661), 
and leads her father that he may touch the bodies in turn (1693, 
1699). There is room, then, for unimpeded action. Yet, without 
mentioning the number of soldiers who escort the funeral train, 
or the number of attendants with Kreon, there were present the 
three dead, stretched on their biers, four bearers for each, Oidi- 
pous, Antigone, and Kreon—rg necessary persons. It is highly 
improbable that such numbers, with the altars and other necessary 
decorations, were crowded together on a ‘stage,’ when abundant 
room existed in the orchestra. 


Orestes. 


As the play opens Elektra is sitting by Orestes, who 15 sleeping 
on a couch (45, 44, 88, 185, 311), before the palace of Agamemnon 
(60, 112, 356, 744, 1119, 1358). She cautions the chorus to move 
gently (136), to retire from before the couch (142). Again, when 
they show that they can move lightly and speak softly (147 f.), 
she bids them approach. They are close by the sleeper (166), 
for they cry out ὁρᾷς, ἐν πέπλοισι κινεῖ δέμας. Their cries disturb 
the sleeper, and Electra again bids them move away (171). This 
request, repeated in 187 f., is then obeyed, for the choreutae at 
208 f. cannot see whether Orestes is sleeping. The words of the 
play show clearly enough that the chorus is throughout the scene 
moving near the actors, but the verbs of motion employed all 
imply motion to and fro on the same level. Nothing here 
suggests a stage (cf. Miiller, B.-A., S. 125). 

In 1246 ff. Electra and the chorus remain outside to guard 
against surprise. Electra commands (1251) στῆθ᾽ at μὲν ὑμῶν τόνδ᾽ 
ἁμαξήρη τρίβον, | at δ᾽ ἐνθαδ' ἄλλον οἶμον εἰς φρουρὰν δόμων. The one 
semichorus replies (1258) that they will guard the east, the other 
says (1260) that they will watch the west. Since they are guard- 
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ing against actors, they will be on a ‘stage,’ if there be a stage. 
Only two paths are mentioned, and the choreutae are guarding 
these on either side of the proskenion. But the ἁμαξήρη τρίβον 
can be nothing else than the road by which chariots are accus- 
tomed to enter the orchestra. One entrance on either side, and 
that leading into the orchestra, is exactly what the new theory 
demands. 

The closing scene (1554 ff.) adds its emphatic testimony in 
favor of the same theory. As Menelaos and his attendants (1562) 
‘ are about to break in the gates, there appear on the roof of the 
palace Orestes (1567), Hermione (1575), Pylades (1620), and 
others (1574). The knife is placed at Hermione’s throat and the 
torches are ready to set fire to the building. The roof of the 
palace, i.e. the top of the proskenion, alone could afford the 
. necessary room for this exciting scene. Only in the orchestra, 
in fact, could Menelaos and his companions remove far enough 
from the front wall of the palace to see the roof easily. 


Bacchae. 


The text does not make clear the exact location of the tomb of 
Semele (6, 596 ff.), which must be, however, near the palace (7, 
170, 212, 606, 1165, 1368). 

In 55 ff. Bacchos addresses the chorus as present, and announces 
that he has brought them with him from among the barbarians, 
as his companions. There is no direct statement to this effect, 
but, as the immediate followers of the god, we expect them to 
enter on the same level and at the same time with him. Their 
entrance at another time and place is not suggested. 

The cry of the god to light the lamp and burn the house of 
Pentheus (576) comes from within, for the chorus question from 
whence it 15 (579); and Bacchos explains (616 ff.) that, as the 
flame sprung upon the grave of his mother, the king believed his 
palace was burning, and labored with his servants to quench the 
flames. These actions of the king take place within; without the 
choreutae only see the pillars of the house shake at the presence 
of the god (591). Consequently there can be no difficulty in 
ascending a ‘stage,’ of which Miiller (B.-A., S. 127) speaks. 

The numbers present at the end—Agave (1167), women of 
Thebes (1203 ff.), Kadmos and his servants bearing the remains of 
Pentheus (1216), Bacchos (1330 f.), the guides for Agave (1381) 
—are too numerous to be readily accommodated on the ‘stage.’ 
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L[phigenia Aulidensis. 


The old servant of Agamemnon sets out on the road to Argos 
(163), but is brought back by Menelaos (302). The messenger 
enters by the same road (414), to announce the coming of Kly- 
taimnestra. The chorus proclaim that she is visible (592), and 
the testimony that she rides into the orchestra is exceedingly 
clear. Rejecting the doubtful verses 598-606, in 607 Klytaim- 
nestra thanks the chorus for their kindly greeting. She .bids 
(610 ff.) some take from the chariot and bear within the hut (1, 
12, 440, 678, 820, 1098, 1106) the wedding gifts for her child, and 
asks the choreutae to assist Iphigenia to alight (617). She 
directs others to stand in front of the horses, that they may not 
become frightened (619), and still others to take the boy Orestes 
(621). Iphigeneia runs to meet her father (631 ff.). Who will 
care to maintain either that she ascends to or that he descends 
from a ‘stage’ that they may come together? They enter the 
tent on the invitation of the king (678). The text teaches that 
the orchestra is simply the open space in front of the royal 
quarters, with no impediment to free passage from the one to the 
other. 

Again, Iphigeneia cries that she sees a crowd (1338 ὄχλον) 
approaching. The mother replies that this is Achilles, and that 
hero himself (1359) informs us that these followers are on the 
scene. But the attendants of Agamemnon are also present in 
numbers (1463 ὀπαδῶν τῶνδε). It is almost needless to remark 
that the Greek ‘stage’ afforded no room for action in the 
presence of numbers. 

It is interesting, indeed, to find the testimony of this last drama 
of Euripides so emphatically supporting the theory that actors 
and chorus occupied the same level in the classic period of the 
Greek drama. 


B. Aristophanes.'—Acharnenses. 


The opening scene portrays an assembly on the Pnyx. Dikai- 
opolis is seated as the Prytanes come crowding in (42), each 
endeavoring to obtain the best seat. The herald calls to order 
(43), and asks who desires to speak. Amphitheos responds 
(46 ff.). His words not being pleasing, he is removed by the 


1The writer acknowledges his special indebtedness to ‘‘The ‘Stage’ in 
Aristophanes,” by Prof. John Williams White, in Harvard Studies in Class. 
Philol., vol. II, p. 159 ff. 
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policemen (54 f), and the embassadors to the great king are 
announced (61). With them comes Pseudartabas (91) and two 
eunuchs (117). This worthy company retire to dine in the Pry- 
taneion (123 ff.), but their places are more than filled by the 
arrival of the envoy to the king of Thrace, with his army of 
Odomantians (156 στρατός). There must have been some attempt 
to represent the Pnyx with its Bema and its benches for the 
Prytanes and spectators. The Prytanes are present in numbers 
(26, 43), and people occupy the remaining benches (56 τὴν ἐκκλη- 
σίαν) with Dikaiopolis and Amphitheos. When to all these are 
added the embassadors and their companions, or the envoy and 
his Thraceans, thirty is surely an understatement of the number 
present (cf. White, p. 189). These actors and mutes, in the 
lively scenes when Amphitheos is removed by force (54), and 
when the Odomantians rob Dikaiopolis of his garlic (163 ff.), 
could not have been placed on any ‘stage.’ Therefore some 
portion of the orchestra represented the Pnyx, and there is no 
reason why, from the beginning, the proskenion may not have 
represented the houses of Dikalopolis (262, 1095 ff.), of Lamachos 
(1072, 1095 ff.) and of Euripides (395 ff.). 

Since the Acharnians are in pursuit of Amphitheos, and he 
appears on the Pnyx (175), they also appear here. Yet they are 
before the house of Dikaiopolis and hear him preparing to come 
forth (238). Our hero, his wife and daughter (245), two slaves 
(259 f.), and probably the rest of the household whom we find 
mentioned in 817 ff., 1003 ff., appear. From 262 (mpé8a) to 280 
the procession is in motion. This march is impossible on a 
‘stage,’ and a διστεγία above a ‘stage’ would have been narrow 
quarters for the wife and daughter. 

Since if he does not persuade the chorus he is willing to forfeit 
his life, Dikaiopolis (365) brings the ἐπίξηνον to the orchestra, 
where the chorus is. Therefore, when the one semichorus seeks 
to strike him (564 θενεῖς), but is prevented from doing so by the 
other, there is no hint that the choreutae must climb steps in 
order to reach the object of their enmity. 

It is hardly conceivable that the Boiotian with his flute-players 
(863), and his attendants loaded with fish, flesh and fowl! (874 ff., 
878 ff.), could have entered on any stage. But with reference to 
the Megarian a word is used which is held to prove that he and 
his daughters enter the orchestra and ascend to a stage. dare 
ποττὰν μάδδαν αἴ x’ εὕρητέ πα (731), he calls to his children. But there 
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is no reason why the Megarian should enter the orchestra, if this 
was not the customary place for the actors. In discussing 
Knights 149 we shall find that ἄμβατε signifies simply ‘enter.’ 

In his drunken elation at his victory in the drinking bout, 
Dikaiopolis cries out (1225) ποῦ ’orw ὁ βασιλεύς ; ἀπόδοτέ pot τὸν ἀσκόν. 
Previous to that moment, then, he has not received his prize. 
At 1230 the chorus calls χώρει λαβὼν τὸν ἀσκόν. Between 1224 and 
1230 the wine-skin has been given to him, probably with some 
joke on the Archon Basileus (White). This could, of course, 
only take place in the orchestra, from which alone approach to 
the seat of the Archon was possible. At 1231 Dikaiopolis invites 
the chorus to follow him singing. This they do 1232 ff., and, as 
a matter of course, this procession moves from the orchestra 
through the parodos. 

Equites. 


The scene is before the dwelling of Demos (110 δι, 234 ff., 725 
ff.), that is, the Acropolis, and the proskenion represents the 
propylaia (1326), not, of course, that of Mnesikles, but the lower 
gateway to the citadel. Probably here, as in the Lysistrata, 
where the propylaia is also represented, the ascending road 
leading to the Acropolis entrance was indicated. 

Demosthenes calls to the sausage-seller (147 ff.) ὦ μακάριε | 
ἀλλαντοπῶλα, δεῦρο δεῦρ᾽ ὦ gidrrare, | ἀνάβαινε σωτὴρ τῇ πόλει καὶ νῷν 
gaveis. In Diibner three scholia are given to 149: I. ἀνάβαινε σωτὴρ 
τῇ πόλει" “Iva, φησὶν, ἐκ τῆς παρόδου ἐπὶ τὸ λογεῖον ἀναβῃ. 2. διὰ τί οὖν 
ἐκ τῆς παρόδον; τοῦτο γὰρ οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον. λεκτέον οὖν ὅτι ἀναβαίνειν ἐλέγετο 
τὸ ἐπὶ τὸ λογεῖον εἰσιέναι. ὃ καὶ πρόσκειται. λέγεται γὰρ καταβαΐνειν τὸ ἀπαλ- 
λάττεσθαι ἐντεῦθεν ἀπὸ τοῦ παλαιοῦ ἔθους. 3. ὡς ἐν θυμέλῃ δὲ τὸ ἀνάβαινει. 
Suidas 5. v. ἀνάβαινε repeats substantially the words of the second 
scholiast. Three other passages in Aristophanes must be con- 
sidered with the above: Ach. 731-2, already noted (dpfare); 
Wasps 1341, where Philokleon calls on the flute-player to enter 
(ἀνάβαινε); and Eccl. 1151 ff., in which the choreutae say that 
while the actors are passing off (xaraBaives) they will sing in 
accompaniment (ἐπάσομαι; cf. Eurip. Elect. 864 and Hdt. I 132, 
White). 

It is to be carefully noted— 

1. That in the passages cited from the Achar. and Knights no 
reason is apparent why the actors should be entering by other 
than the usual way. In the Eccl. the chorus keep their word and 
sing the accompaniment as the procession passes from the theatre. 
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2. The words ἀναβαίνειν, καταβαίνειν are used in this way but these 
four times in all the extant Greek dramas; and each time they 
refer to an actor or mute who is on the point of entering or 
departing by aside entrance. In the many instances in which 
the chorus join the actors or leave them to return to their 
customary position, these words are never used. 

3. The scholiasts do not agree. This illustrates, what needed 
no additional illustration, that, while there is a very large amount 
of valuable information in the scholia, while many of their opinions 
go back to excellent authority, there are scattered through the 
scholia notes made by men who were not ina position to know 
the truth, who often betray most lamentable ignorance of the real 
force and meaning of the passages on which they commented. 
In short, the unsupported testimony of a scholiast cannot be cited 
as authority against the plain teaching of the dramas themselves. 

The words of the second scholiast have the greatest interest for 
us. Not only do his explanations of ἀναβαίνειν by εἰσιέναι and κατα- 
βαίνειν by ἀπαλλάττεσθαι exactly agree with what the situations in the 
various plays demand, but his statement that these meanings 
were derived ἀπὸ τοῦ παλαιοῦ ἔθους 15 most important. The ancient 
time referred to is that mentioned by Pollux, IV 123: ἐλεὸς δ᾽ ἦν 
τράπεζα ἀρχαία, ἐφ᾽ ἣν mpd Θέσπιδος εἷς τις ἀναβὰς κτλ. In those days 
before Thespis ἀναβάς meant to ascend to the table. In the later, 
the time of the scholiast, for example, ἀνα-κατα- θαίνειν had come to 
have merely the technical meaning of entering and retiring. 

The third scholiast refers the words of the text to ascending to 
the θυμέλη, but to a θυμέλη to which actors were wont to ascend. 
His idea of the θυμέλη agrees with what has already been said of 
this portion of the βωμός (cf. Part 1). 

The entrances and exits of the actors in all four of the passages 
cited were made, then, as usual. The first two scholiasts, however, 
mention the λογεῖον as a well-known portion of the theatre. This 
proves neither more nor less than at the time in which they lived 
the stage was customary in the theatre, and, so far as they knew, 
the same platform was in use in classic times. We know nothing of 
the age in which they lived, nor of the authorities they may have 
used. Therefore we cannot accept their testimony where it conflicts 
with the evidence of all the extant Greek dramas—including the very 
one on which they have commented—that a stage never existed in 
the classic Greek theatre of the time of the great dramatists.’ 


1Cf, White, “ The ‘Stage’ in Aristophanes,” p. 164 ff., for the entire discus- 
sion of these scholia. 


, 
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To return to the play. The chorus enters in haste (246). παῖε 
(247), δίωκε καὶ rdparre (251), they cry. They themselves take an 
active part in the beating and pursuing (252, 255 ff., 271, 272, 
273). There would be no room for this lively scene on a ‘stage,’ 
nor is there any indication that the chorus mount to such a plat- 
form. In 451 ff. the choreutae again fall upon Kreon and pummel 
him. The action is again quickly agreed upon and as quickly 
executed. The actor and chorus are plainly near each other, 
where the latter can fall upon their enemy and pummel him 
whenever the desire seizes them. It is because they are on the 
same level with the actor that the choreutae (490 ff.) easily equip 
the sausage-seller for the coming fray with the flask of oil and the 
garlic. At 919 ff. again no barrier exists between them and their 
champion, as they hand him the ladle with which to ‘skim off’ the 
frothy Kleon. | 

Nubes. 


The proskenion represents two separate buildings. The one 
before which father and son are sleeping at the opening of the 
play, from which Strepsiades bids the servant bring forth a light 
and his writing-tablets (18 f.), into which Pheidippides enters 
(125), stands till the end of the play. For the father leads his 
son within to entertain him (1212), the old man’s creditors call 
him forth (1221, 1258, 1320), and he rushes out (1320), calling 
for help because he is being beaten by his son. He summons 
Xanthias to come forth (1485 f.), bringing with him the imple- 
ments necessary for the destruction of the Phrontisterion. Before 
this dwelling of Strepsiades is the statue of equestrian Poseidon 
(83). 

But the building of chief importance in the play is the ‘thinking- 
shop’ of Socrates. First mentioned in 92, allusions to it are 
frequent (132, 183, 195, 506, 804, 1144, etc.). In the final scene 
Strepsiades and his servant mount to the top of this building 
(1487, 1502), and dig down through the roof (1488, 1496). 
Finally they set fire to the house (1490, 1494, 1497, 1504). 
There is a real climbing from the orchestra to the top of the 
proskenion, hence the κλίμακες mentioned by Pollux are used. 

The two houses are quite separate and distinct. There is no 
room for them on a narrow ‘stage.’ A distegia two feet wide 
could not represent the roof in this case; it would not afford 
space sufficient for the action. It is incredible that fire should be 
applied to scenery the continuation of which represents the entire 
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background, including the house of Strepsiades himself. These 
difficulties all disappear when it is granted that these buildings 
stood as separate houses on that space later occupied by the 
stone proskenia, such as those of Oropos and Eretria. 


Vespae. 


The house of Philokleon is realistically represented (142 ff, 
172 ff., 196 ff., 317 ff., 456, 1484 ff.). Bdelykleon, who is sleeping 
on the roof as the play begins, drives his father back as he 
attempts to escape through the chimney (142 ff.). But the old 
man again appears on the roof (202 ff.), and later on (379 f.) tries 
to lower himself from a window with acord. This roof could not 
.have been represented by such a διστεγία as Miiller and Haigh 
have imagined. 

The scene (170 ff.) in which the ass is led forth with Philokleon 
clinging beneath his belly, like Odysseus beneath the ram in the 
Odyssey, just as all scenes in which animals were introduced, 
could only take place in the orchestra. 

The road by which the chorus of dikasts appears (228) is a 
street of the city (247 ff.). They halt before the house of Philo- 
kleon to wait for his appearance. The houses of Athens were 
certainly not perched on platforms twelve feet above the street. 
On the supposition of a ‘stage,’ in the duet following the appear- 
ance of the chorus, Philokleon would have been some 20 to 25 feet 
above his fellow-dikasts (White). When his attempted escape is 
prevented (394), he calls upon the chorus (402) to keep the 
promise they made (383) to defend him. The choreutae prepare 
to obey (420, 423), and rush upon the actors (453 ff.), are beaten 
back by Xanthus, suffocated with smoke (457), again clubbed 
(458). Though much is said of rushing forward and driving 
back, there is not one word of ascending or descending. Not till 
727 do the choreutae finally throw aside their stones. From the 
moment that the choreutae first appear before the dwelling till 
their weapons are finally laid down, the text clearly assumes that 
the door of the house opens on the level of the orchestra. 

ἀνάβαινε (1342) needs buta word of additional explanation’ here. 
Philokleon and the girl] enter together, for he has just stolen her 
and brought her away from his boon companions, They come 
in (1325) to the same level just occupied by Xanthias, or he 
would not be so fearful of receiving another drubbing (1324). 


1Cf, discussion of Knights, 147 ff. 
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The pursuing ‘Bdelykleon and the συμπόται must appear in the 
same portion of the theatre (1331). The old man drives his 
pursuers back, leads the flute-player farther in, where Bdelykleon 
again finds them (1363). From 1325 to 1363, then, the actors 
occupy their usual portion of the theatre, and the drunken old 
man neither climbs toa ‘stage’ himself, nor drags his flute-girl 
up to one. 

It is now so commonly admitted (cf. White, 168) that καταβατέον 
γ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς (1514) means 172: certamen descendere that it is hardly 
necessary to say that no change of level is implied here. The 
chorus make room for Philokleon and the sons of Karkinos 
(1516), and sing the accompaniment for the dance which follows. 
Finally all the occupants of the scene go dancing off through the 
parodos together (1535 ἢ). To complete the proof that the 
entire play has been presented in the orchestra, we need simply 
note that the sons of Karkinos, though mutes, plainly appear in 
the orchestra, and that the violent motions of Philokleon (1484 ff.) 
could not be safely made by a drunken man on a narrow ‘stage.’ 


Pax. 


The change from earth to heaven and from heaven back to 
earth has given commentators more trouble, perhaps, than has 
any other passage of our poet. It is natural, however, that the 
scene before the palace of Zeus should take place on the theolo- 
geion, where the gods were accustomed to appear. 

The figure of Peace was of great size (schol. Plato, Apol. 19, C.). 
Hermes says she has been cast into a deep cave (223), below 
where he and Trygaios are standing (224). The latter has 
actually ascended through the air (149 ff., 174 f.). The platform 
on which he has landed is large enough to contain himself, 
Hermes, the great statue, Theoria, and Opora. The scholiast to 
727 informs us that Trygaios and the two maidens descend to the 
orchestra by means of klimakes. These suggestions all point to 
the roof of the proskenion as the location of heaven. But we 
cannot accept the additional statement of the scholiast just quoted, 
that probably (ἴσως) the chorus has also been in heaven with the 
actors. It is composed of γεωργῶν ᾿Αθμονέων (Dramatis Personae, 
Codex V) and comes in (300) calling to Trygaios to direct them. 
The dance which follows (322 ff.) would be possible only in the 
orchestra. Accompanying them is a crowd of Boiotians (466), 
Argives (475, 494), Spartans (478), Megarians (481, 500), and 
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Lamachos (473). This numerous company is possible only in 
the orchestra. The absurdity of the chorus and their companions 
tugging away in the orchestra, on earth, while Hermes and Try- 
gaios are directing them from the heavens, is not so great as the 
absurdity of allowing the chorus to climb by some means to that 
heaven to which Trygaios only attained by the flight of his beetle 
(cf. Capps, p. 76f.). In the Peace, then, we have the only instance 
in the classic drama of the use of the so-called stage by the actors 
for any considerable time. At the bidding of Hermes (427) 
some of the choreutae enter (εἰσιόντες) the proskenion, in order 
to ‘remove the stones’ and so prepare for the raising of the 
goddess. 

Trygaios appeals (881 f.) to the audience to inform him who is 
to care for Theoria, then adds that he will himself lead to a posi- 
tion in their midst. He invites the Prytanis to receive her (905), 
then cries (906) θέασ᾽ ws προθύμως ὁ πρύτανις παρεδέξατο. There can 
be no doubt that Theoria actually goes to the spectators’ seats. 


962. Tryg. καὶ τοῖς θεαταῖς ῥῖπτε τῶν κριθῶν. Oik. ἰδού. 
Tryg. ἔδωκας ἤδη, Oik. νὴ τὸν Ἑρμῆν ὥστε γε 
τούτων ὅσοιπέρ εἰσι τῶν θεωμένων 


οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ κριθὴν ἔχει. 
In the Wasps, 58 f., we find 


ἡμῖν γὰρ οὐκ ἔστ᾽ οὔτε κάρν᾽ ἐκ φορμίδος 
δούλω διαρριπτοῦντε τοῖς θεωμένοις. 


In Plutus, 797 ff. 


ob yap πρεπῶδές ἐστι τῷ διδασκάλῳ 
ἰσχάδια καὶ τρωγάλια τοῖς θεωμένοις 


’ 7) a 
προβαλόντ᾽, ἐπὶ τούτοις εἶτ ἀναγκάζειν γελᾶν. 


These passages prove what was the custom in the time of 
Aristophanes, There was undoubtedly, then, an actual throwing 
of the barley in Peace, 962 ff. The sacrifice is therefore being 
offered in the orchestra, from which alone the barley could be 
thrown among the spectators. Since the actors were in the 
orchestra, the direction of Trygaios (1305 f.) to the chorus to eat 
all that remains is easily understood, and the choreutae readily 
join the procession which escorts the ‘happy pair’ from the 
theatre at the end. | 
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Aves, 


It is necessary to ascend the bushy hillside (1, 92, 202, 208, 
224, 265) in order to reach the mouth of the cavern where the 
Epops dwells (51 ff., 92, 646 ff.), for Euelpides declares (8) that 
he has worn off his toe-nails in following the directions of his 
Jackdaw, and asks the bird if he proposes to lead them down the 
rocks (20). From 1 to 51 the actors are plainly wandering hither 
and thither, in obedience to the motions of their feathery guides. 
This play, like the Prometheus and the Philoktetes, could not be 
‘set’ on a ‘stage,’ and the actors have evidently entered by the 
parodos. 


” 175. βλέψον κάτω. Ep. καὶ δὴ βλέτω. Pei. βλέπε viv ἄνω. 
Ep. βλέπω. Pei. περίαγε τὸν τράχηλον. Ep. νὴ Δία, 
ἀπολαύσομαί τι δ᾽, εἰ διαστραφήσομαι. 


βλέψον κάτω has been cited as a strong argument that the actors 
were standing on a stage when these words were uttered (Miiller, 
B.-A., S. 109). But the bushy hillside rising from the level of 
the orchestra offers practically as good an opportunity for looking 
down as does Miiller’s stage. The whole passage, however, is 
no more to be taken seriously than is the command to the 
sausage-seller (Knights, 169 ff.) to mount his dresser and take a 
look at the islands. 

The first four birds (227 ff.) come apparently from different 
directions, for Peisth. says the second one comes from an unlucky 
quarter (275). The chorus proper appear in the parodos (296), 
and come slowly in, that their appearance may be duly appre- 
ciated. They are evidently at a distance when they ask (310) 
ποῦ μ᾽ dp’ és ἐκάλεσε; and they do not perceive the two strangers 
till after 326, when Epops calls their attention to the two mortals. 
In rage they exhort one another to attack the intruders (344). 
κύκλωσαι (345) implies that the birds can surround their enemies. 
The two men in terror seize on whatever comes to hand for 
protection (353, 357, 361), but the birds attack them at close 
quarters (364 ff.). Not till 480 does the Epops finally persuade 
them to retire. As in all the other scenes in which steps must be 
ascended to reach a stage, if a stage exists, there is no word of 
the text which signifies ascending. It is plain also that no 
impediment exists to the free intermingling of actors and chorus. 
The following scene, in which Peisth. explains his plans, gains 
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vastly when it is understood that the actor is not preaching to 
the birds from the top of a stage, but is talking to them as a 
sharer of the same scene with themselves. 

The close (1720 ff.) but emphasizes the teaching of the earlier 
portions of the play. The chorus sings ἄναγε, diexe, πάραγε, πάρεχε, 
περιπέτεσθε, aS Peisth. and his bride appear. The bridegroom, 
delighted with their hymn, invites them to follow in the marriage- 
train (1755); and, as he leads the way out dancing (1761) with 
his bride, the birds follow singing (1763 ff.). 


Lysistrata. 


Though Lysistrata has sent the older women to seize the 
citadel, her purpose in calling the assembly of the women is to 
persuade them to join in the movement. The acropolis is the 
goal to which they are to move, and immediately after the 
assembly of women have sworn to follow the leadership of 
Lysistrata, the shout of those who have taken possession of the 
citadel is heard from within. On the deep stage of the modern 
opera-house a street scene in the foreground, with an acropolis 
in the distance, is easily represented, and the audience readily 
believes that the cry from behind the scenes comes from the 
citadel. Stage or no stage, such scenic effects were impossible 
in the Greek theatre. If the cry is to be understood as coming 
from the acropolis, then the propylaia must be represented before 
the eyes of the audience at the moment when the cry is heard. 
This view is supported by the words of Lysistrata (246): ξυνεμ- 
βάλωμεν εἰσιοῦσαι τοὺς μοχλοὺς, words which imply entering the gates 
which are before them. Nochange of scene takes place then, 
and ἐξέρχεται (5), and φερέτω κύλικά τις ἔνδοθεν καὶ σταμνίον (199) 
imply actions which occurred before the acropolis entrance. 

That the ascending road to the propylaia could not be repre- 
sented on a ‘stage’ has been shown above. That it actually was 
represented we learn from 287 f.: λοιπόν ἐστι χωρίον | τὸ πρὸς πόλιν, 
τὸ σιμόν, of σπουδὴν ἔχω. The scholion to τὸ σιμόν (Diibner, 288) 
explains τὸ σιμόν" ὄνομα χωρίον περὶ τὴν ἀκρόπολιν ἀντὶ τοῦ πρόσαντες. 
ἣ ὄνομα χωρίον (καὶ ἐν Βαβυλωνίοις “᾿μέσην ἔρειδε πρὸς τὸ σιμόν). καὶ 
Πλάτων ἐν Νίκαις τουτὶ προσαναβῆναι τὸ σιμόν δεῖ. τὸ σιμόν not only 
means an ascent, then, but was the name of the ascent leading to 
the acropolis. The absurdity of making the words refer to a 
flight of steps is apparent. That an inclined plane led from the 
orchestra to a ‘stage’ is equally incredible. As in the similar 
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scenes already discussed, the ground rises from the orchestra 
level to the front of the proskenion, on which is represented the 
required scene. This ascent, enough to give the suggestion of 
reality to the spectators, was not sufficient to prevent the free move- 
ment of actors and chorus, nor to serve as a barrier between them. 

In 829 ff. Lysistrata, Myrrhina and the day guards appear, 
move and act on the wall above the entrance (864 and schol., 873 
and schol., 883). As often remarked in the foregoing pages, the 
διστεγία, as it was possible above a stage, could not have afforded 
room for so many people. They appear on the roof of the 
proskenion. 

The four orchestic movements 256-265, 271-280, 286-295, 296- 
305, were of course executed in the orchestra. At 306 the chorus 
of men turn to the gates of the acropolis, and, their burdens being 
deposited on the ground (307, 314), they prepare to set fire to the 
gates (308, 311, 316). They are here close in front of the gates, 
on the stage, if stage there be. Therefore the chorus of women, 
as they enter with water to the rescue of their fellow-women (318, 
334), do not reach the men till after the orchestic movement (321— 
334, 335-349) in the orchestra is ended. Not till 350 do they 
approach the men, who turn to face them (352). All are on the 
same level, for the talk is of beating (357, 364), of seizing (359), 
of striking (360, 366) ; the women invite the men to come forward 
(365); the men threaten to scorch the women (376) and to burn 
their hair (381). The women reply by drenching their opponents 
with the contents of their water-pots. In this connection the 
scholiast is cited to prove that the women were on a stage above 
the men. 

Schol. in 321: mérov, πέτου᾽ viv ἐστιν ἡμιχήριον τὸ λέγον ἐκ γυναικῶν 
εἰσερχομένων ἄνωθεν, ἵνα καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ αὐτῶν καταχέωσιν ἄνωθεν. τὸ δὲ ἄλλο 
ἡμιχόριον ἐξ ἀνδρῶν κάτωθεν ἐπερχομένων ταῖς ἐν τὴ ἀκροπόλει εἰς πολιορκίαν. 
The imagination of the scholiast has been caught by the drenching 
scene (381 ff.), and he wishes the effect of height for this. Hence 
arises his use of ἄνωθεν and κάτωθεν. We have noted above why 
the chorus of women came in on the level of the orchestra, it 
remains to give the reasons why they could not have entered on 
a ‘stage.’ The chorus of men has dragged their burden up the 
τὸ σιμόν (286, 287 ff.) and deposited it (306 ff.), so they can no 
longer be spoken of as coming up from below. Had the chorus 
of women entered on a ‘stage,’ their first orchestic movement’ 


1Cf. Arnoldt, Die Chorparteien bei Euripides, 5. 80 ff. 
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must have been performed there (321-349), and they must have 
remained till 541 ff. and performed this dance also on the ‘stage.’ 
For they are on the same level with the magistrate (386 ff.) Not 
till 539 do they announce that they leave their pitchers to engage 
in the dance. 

But there are present on this ‘stage’ the chorus of women, the 
magistrate (387 ff.), the servants with the levers (424 ff.), Lysis- 
trata (430 ff.), first woman (439 f.), second woman (443 f.), third 
woman (447 f.), at least four different policemen to contend with 
the four women (433 ff, 441 f., 445, 449, 451, 455, 462), anda 
crowd of women from the acropolis (456 ff.). That such numbers, 
in a scene of the liveliest possible action, could be accommodated 
on a Greek ‘stage’ 15 an utter impossibility, and we must simply 
infer that the scholiast to 321 had no better authority for his words 
than his own imagination.’ 

Though at the close of the play the text is very corrupt, and 
though many of the various readings have unquestionably been 
adapted with the view of making representation on a stage 
possible, it is yet clear that there is the easiest possible commu- 
nication between the entrance to the acropolis and the orchestra. 
Actors and chorus, Spartans, Athenians, and the women all pass 
in and out with ease. Room for the dances of the Athenians and 
Spartans (1243, 1246, 1277, 1279, 1317) with their wives existed 
only in the orchestra, and therefore from the orchestra all departed 
at the end. In fact, for the Lysistrata the only means to avoid 
building the ‘stage’ on a level with the orchestra is to construct 
an orchestra on a level with the stage, which has been shown 
(Part 1) to be an impossibility. 


Thesmophoriazusae. 


The assembly scene alone need claim our attention. Mnesikles, 
dressed as a woman, with his servant Thratta, approaches the 
Thesmophorion (279). They sacrifice a cake to the goddesses 
(285). Mnesikles offers prayer at the altar (286), and seeks a 
good place among the seats where he may sit down and listen to 
the orators (292 f.). The herald proclaims silence (295 f.). The 
prayers customary in opening an assembly are offered (296 ff.), 
in which the chorus join (312 ff.). The προβούλευμα is read (372 ff.). 
The call for speakers is given (379). The speaker is crowned 


1For the discussion of the entire play see White, p. 202 ff. 
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before addressing the assembly (380). Two of the women leave 
their seats and come forward and speak (380, 443), followed by 
Mnesikles (466). Kleisthenes brings news that an intruder is 
among them (573), and joins in the search which follows (598 ff.), 
and, with the assistance of the choreutae, discovers the culprit 
(628 ff.). The chorus kindles torches and searches through the 
entire precinct, and has an active part to perform with the herald 
(312 ff.), as well as with the speakers (434 ff., 459 ff., 520 ff.) and 
with Kleisthenes (582 ff.). Mnesikles seizes the child from its 
nurse (689) and flees to the altar (693). In response to the 
mother’s call for assistance the chorus advise to set him on fire. 
Throughout the entire scene actor is distinguishable from the 
chorus in no way ; all are together, and it need hardly be remarked 
that the orchestra alone affords the required space. As usual, we 
have emphatic testimony that actors and chorus must be together 
in important portions of the play, while no situation is discoverable 
which renders it either necessary or desirable that they be separated 
by a stage. 
Ecclesiazusae. 


The proskenion is most interesting because it must have repre- 
sented several houses, before which, through the orchestra, ran a 
street of the city. Praxagora appears from her dwelling in the 
Opening scene, as we learn from 310, when her husband enters 
under circumstances which render it necessary that he come 
directly from the house. At 491 also the chorus declares that 
they are again before the dwelling of their general. Later 
Praxagora wishes to creep in unobserved (511), but is prevented 
by the appearance of Blepyros (519). The greeting of the maid 
to the chorus and neighbors (1114 f.) testifies that the same house 
is visible to the end. The other dwellings are the house of the 
neighbor (34), of the first citizen (731 ff.), of the first old woman 
(977, 990, 997, 1005), of the young woman (962, 976, 989), of the 
second old woman (1093 ff.). Here are six dwellings mentioned 
as visible on the scene. It is about as hopeless to try and recon- 
cile them with the three stage-doors of Pollux as it is to attempt 
to prove that they fronted on a narrow ‘stage.’ 

The assembly scene is again interesting. The chorus enters at 
30, the neighbor at 35, three others at 41 f., another 46, still 
another 49, two more at 51, and many at 52. All take seats (57), 
the rite of purification is travestied (128), the call for the speaker 
is given (130), and the orators are crowned (122, 131). Then the 
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leader instructs them what to do in the real assembly. Not only 
is the orchestra the only place large enough to contain such an 
assembly, but there is again absolutely no way of distinguishing 
actors, mutes and chorus till Praxagora and her companions hasten 
forth (284), to be followed by the chorus singing the ode 289-310. 
The chorus reappear at 477, but stop in the shelter of the 
parodos wall to remove their disguises (cf. Miiller, B.-A., S..135). 
Praxagoras arrives (503) while they are stil] busy with this work, and 
bids her servant (509 f.) put the clothing in order. This command 
cannot be meant for the choreutae, for they respond to the direc- 
tion to lay aside their garments (514 ff.). Orders are constantly 
given without mention of names, as in the Peace 937, 956, 960 f., 
1100, 1193, and the Birds 435, 947, 958, 1309 (White, p. 182). 
Mistress and servant are therefore in the orchestra with the chorus. 
Of xaraBaivers (1152) and the procession with which the play 
closes enough has already been said in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the Knights 147 ff. It is sufficient here to call attention 
to the fact that, while the text contains no hint of a ‘stage,’ actors 
and chorus are in the orchestra together at the beginning, middle 
and end of the play. | 


Ranae. 


Because of the extraordinary nature of the scenes pictured on 
earth, on the Lake of Acheron and in Hades, doubts must ever 
exist as to how much was actually represented and how much was 
left to the imagination of the audience. It is impossible to assign 
a separate portion of the theatre to each of the above-mentioned 
localities. Therefore, if the scenery did not actually change, it 
was assumed by the poet the spectators would conceive the loca- 
tion of the action altered as often as he invited them to do so. 

Dionysos and Xanthias enter the orchestra, for the latter is 
mounted on an ass (23, 25, 27, 31 f., 35). The god approaches 
the house of Herakles and raps (36). The interview with the 
hero being ended, Charon’s boat appears (182, 188, 190, 202), 
Dionysos embarks (188, 190), and the voyage begins. Knowledge 
of the later λογεῖον has confused the scholiast to 181, so that he is 
in doubt whether Acheron is on the λογεῖον or in the orchestra. 
Since the god entered the orchestra in the beginning, we could 
hardly expect him to mount to a ‘stage’ to find the stream of 
Acheron. The full proof that he continues in the orchestra is 
found in the scene just after his landing in the under world. 
Here Dionysos is thoroughly frightened by the monsters which 
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Xanthias describes as present. When the Empusa appears, the 
god, in mortal terror, rushes to his priest, who occupies the seat 
of honor in the middle of the row of θρόνοι, crying (297) ἱερεῦ 
διαφύλαξόν μ᾽ ἵν᾽ ὦ σοι ξυμπότης. Of the actual running Xanthias 
gives testimony (301 ἴθ᾽ ἧπερ ἔρχει. δεῦρο δεῦρ᾽ ὦ δέσποτα). The 
scholiast declares that he runs and hides behind the chair of his 
priest, a statement which we readily accept after a comparison 
with the action of Theoria (Peace 906-7) and with that of the 
slave throwing barley to the spectators (Peace 962). 

As 15 the case so often in Aristophanes, the final scene strongly 
supports the testimony of the earlier portions of the play, that no 
stage could have existed. The trial scene is over, and Aischylos 
is to return to the upper world. The numbers present again 
demonstrate that this scene has been acted in the orchestra. 
Pluto gives the command to the chorus (1524 ff.) φαίνετε τοίνυν ὑμεῖς 
τούτῳ | λαμπάδας ἱεράς, x’ ἅμα προπέμπετε | τοῖσιν τούτου τοῦτον μέλεσιν | 
καὶ. μολπαῖσιν κελαδοῦντε. The chorus obeys, and moves with 
Dionysos, Aischylos and Xanthias from the theatre. 


Plutus. 


But two scenes need mention. Chremylos bids Kario (222 f.) 
go forth and summon τοὺς ξυγγεώργους, Who form the chorus. The 
servant obeys, and appears with them in the parodos (253 ff.), 
urging them to hasten to reach the house of his master. They 
threaten to club him (271 f.) for humbugging them, and after a 
few lines he declares that he will lead them in the dance (290 f.) 
which follows. In this last play of our poet, then, we find this 
testimony, which puts beyond question that actor and chorus are 
together in the orchestra, and no reason anywhere appears for the 
existence ofa stage. In 1208 ff. we learn that the chorus again 
goes from the theatre in procession with the actors. Thus, in his 
last words, Aristophanes puts the seal of his condemnation on any 
theory which shall separate actors and chorus by any artificial 
difference of level. . 


The same striving after realism appears in the scenery of some 
of the plays of Euripides as in the tattered garments of certain of 
his characters. Nowhere in the two older tragedians are there - 
such indications of realism as we find in the description of the 
temple in Iph. Taur. 70 ff., and of the metopes in Ion 190 ff. 
Instead of the usual palace, a peasant’s hut is shown in the 
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Electra. The palace shakes in the Bacchae, and falls partially in 
ruins in Hercules Furens. In Andromache two buildings, the 
shrine and the palace, are shown. The burning on the roof of 
the palace in Orestes and the burning pyre in the Suppliants are 
entirely new features. 

In Aristophanes the innovations are yet more marked. Heaven 
and earth are represented in the Peace; earth, Hades, and the 
stream of Acheron in the Frogs. Not only are two buildings on 
the scene in the Clouds, three in the Acharnians, and several in 
the Ecclesiazusae, but such passages as those where the actor will 
climb from the chimney or through a window in the Wasps, and 
sits at a window in Eccl., and burns down the Phrontisterion in 
the Clouds, also show a striking advance in the construction of 
scenery. The διστεγία is used to an extraordinary extent in the 
Peace. All these indications give warrant for believing that in the 
Knights and in the Lysistrata the entrance to the acropolis is 
accurately represented. The testimony of the dramas themselves 
fully proves that the actors and the chorus can no more be sepa- 
rated from each other by the barrier of a stage in the dramas of 
Euripides and Aristophanes than in those of Aischylos. 

To compare ina word the summaries of the three periods of 
the classic drama as they have been considered in the foregoing 
pages, from the earliest play of Aischylos to the latest of Aristo- 
phanes, there is apparent a steady development in the scenery 
used. No fixed προσκήνιον could have fulfilled the requirements 
of the plays of the V century. The scene appropriate for each 
drama was erected on the floor of the orchestra, in front of the 
σκηνή. 

The argument that in the V century no stage existed, that there 
was but one entrance, the πάροδος, on each side of the scene, and 


that actors, chorus and mutes all performed their respective parts 


in the orchestra may be summarized as follows: 

1. The few instances in the dramas which at first glance favor 
the idea that a stage existed admit of other and more logical 
explanations. 

2. Although there are very many passages in which the chorus 
is bidden to advance to the position occupied by actors, or to 
retire from this, in none of these passages is an expression used 
which can be construed as a direction to ascend or descend. Had 
a stage existed, some command to the chorus indicating the differ- 
ence of leve] between stage and orchestra must have found its way 
into the text of some one, at least, of these passages. 


—— 
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3. In situations where there is no call for them to be on a 
‘stage,’ the choreutae make minute observations concerning actors 
or scenery, observations which they could not make from the 
orchestra over the edge of the so-called ‘stage.’ Cf. Aiax 346, 
364, 911 f.; Soph. Elect. 818; Trach. 964 ff; Philoc. 861; Alcest. 
98 ff., 392; Hec. 486 f.; Herc. Fur. 748, 1029; Orest. 208 ff. 

Actors, on entering, see and converse with the choreutae first, 
though actors are present and the situation demands that they be 
first addressed. Cf. Persae 249 ff.; Oed. Rex 924; Soph. Elect. 
660 ff., 1098 ff.; Philoc. 219; Eur. Elect. 109 ff.; Cyc. 96. 

4. Where no mention is made of actual personal contact, the 
relations between actors and chorus are of so intimate a character 
that no barrier could have existed between them. Cf. Septem 
677 ff.; Choeph. 983; Trach. 141 ff., 531 ff., 663 ff; Oed. Rex 
327, 648, 1047, 1339, 1413; Antig. 160 ff., 940 ff, 988 ff, 1155; 
Soph. Elect. 121 ff., 824 ff; Philoc. 581, 825, 887, 983; Orest. 
132 ff.; Eurip. Suppl. 1114 ff.; Phoeniss. 293 ff; Ion 1249 ἢ; 
Hecuba 484 ff.; Iph. Taur. 1068 f.; Cyc. 451 ff.; Aves 431 ff. 

Here may be mentioned; a. The scenes in which it is proposed 
that the chorus enter the σκηνή, or in which this action actually 
occurs. Cf. Agamem. 1343 ff.; Alax 329; Andromache 817 f:; 
Hecuba 1042 f.; Cyc. 590 ff., 630 ff; lon 219; Hippol. 782 ff; 
Med. 1275; Hel. 331 ff. 

ὁ. The ‘libation scenes.’ Cf. Pers. 597 ff.; Choeph. 16 ff., 100 
ἢ; Iph. Taur. 159 ff.; Pax 941 ff., 970. 

c. Where the chorus stands by actors as a guard. Cf. Aiax 
1182; Oed. Col. 638, 724, 803, 811, 815, 835; Heracl. 69 ff., 
274; Eq. 246. 

5. The choreutae actually engage in strife with actors or with 
each other in the immediate presence of actors. Cf. Agamem. 
1650 ff; Oed. Col. 857 ff.; Philoc. 1003 ff; Hel. 1628 ff.; Rhes. 
675 ff.; Achar. 280 ff., 564 ff.; Eq. 247 ff., 451; Vesp. 453 ff.; Av. 
364 ff. 

Blows are threatened in Cyc. 210 ff.; Herc. Fur. 254. 

The choreutae hand objects to actors in Eq. 490 ff., 919 ff. 

They ‘pledge right hands’ with mutes; Heracl. 305 ff. 

They stand with actors, bidding them farewell: Herc. Fur. 522 ff. 

They approach the proskenion in company with actors: Herc. 
Fur. 1109 f.; Philoc. 144 ff. 

6. In ‘search scenes’ the chorus is on ground usually occupied 
by actors, with no suggestion in the text that the choreutae are in 
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an unusual position. Cf. Eumen. 255 ff; Aiax 865 ἢ; Oed. Col. 
116 ff.; Thes. 655 ff. 

7. Chorus and actors enter together, or by the same entrance, 
or to the same portion of the scene. Cf. Aesch. Supp]. 1; Prom. 
127; Choeph. 20; Oed. Col. 116; Philoc. 1; Soph. Elect. 120; 
Ion 184; Eur. Elect. 167; Bac. 1; Troad. 153 ff.; Plut. 252. 

8. It may almost be said to be customary for actors and chorus 
to leave the theatre together by the parodos at the end of the 
play. Cf. Aesch. Supp. 980 ff.; Pers. 1000 ff.; Sept. 1068 ff; 
Eum. 1003 ff; Aiax 1403 ff.; Philoc. 1469 ff; Trach. 1264 ff.; 
Troad. 1266 ἢ; Eur. Suppl. 1232 ff.; Cyc. 7o2 ff.; Ion 1619 ff; 
Pax 1333 ff.; Vesp. 1516 ff.; Achar. 1231 ff.; Eccl. 1165 ff.; Av. 
1763 ff.; Lys. 1289 ff.; Ran. 1524 ff.; Plut. 1208 ff. Such a pro- 
cession also occurs in Alc. 741, 861. 

9. The ‘stage’ could not contain the actors, mutes and decora- 
tions in Aesch. Suppl. 218 ff., 463 ff., 755, 885; Septem 1 ff, 95 
ff., 861 ff.; Eum. 480 ff.; Oed. Rex 1 ff; Phoeniss. 1484 ff; Eur. 
Suppl. 1 ff., 815 ff; Cyc. 1 ff; Hipp. 57 ff; Iph. Aul. 1338 ff; 
Achar. 42 ff.; Lysis. 456 ff.; Thes. 295 ff.; Eccl. 57 ff. Even if a 
‘stage’ had existed, actors and mutes were in the orchestra in 
Eum. 1 ff; Pax 462 ff., 906; Av. 1 ff.; Ran. 297; Achar. 1224 ff. 

10. Certain plays could not have been ‘set’ on the so-called 
stage because— 

a. A hillside was represented in Prom., Philoc., Eur. Elect. 
(489 ff.}, Cyc., Lysist., Aves. 

6. The altar, grove or shrine present required space, apart from 
the building in the background, only to be found in the orchestra 
in Choeph., Oed. Col., Heracl., Andr., Hel., Eur. Suppl. 

c. The burning pyre (Eurip. Suppl. ro12 ff.) and the burning 
house (Nub. 1445 ff.) could not have been Jocated on a stage. 

d. Scenes with chariots and animals were possible only in the 
orchestra. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 180 ff. (9); Pers. 149 (607), 1001; 
Agam. 782 ff; Oed. Col. 312; Troad. 569 ff.; Eur. Elect. 987 ff.; 
Iph. Aul. 607 ff.; Vesp. 170 ff; Ran. 23 fff. 

JOHN PICKARD. 


IIL—THE SATURNIAN METRE. 
SECOND PAPER. 


§4. A MODIFIED ACCENTUAL THEORY PROPOSED. 


The rule for the accentuation of Saturnian verse, with its three 
clauses—(a) that the accent falls on the first syllable of each line, 
(ὁ) that 4-syllabled words took a secondary accent at the beginning 
of the line, words of more than 4 syllables at any part of the line, 
(c) that exactly three accents are found in the first hemistich, 
exactly two in the second—we have found to suit the actual 
accentuation of the extant lines, while the quantitative scheme 
broke down when tested by the actual quantities occurring in 
them. But does this rule comprise the whole scheme of Saturnian 
versification ? Does the metre, the poetical element of the line, 
depend merely on there being three incidences of stress in one 
half, and two in the other, beginning with the first syllable of the 
line? If it does, what would prevent a large number of sentences 
in, let us say, Cicero’s speeches from possessing Saturnian metre ? 
The opening sentence of the First Philippic, for example: Ante- 
quam dé-republica, || pdtres conscripti, Dicam-ea quaé-dicénda || 
hoc-témpore 4rbitror!! There must surely be some other factor 
beside this. I contend that there are two others, and that to these 
two no regard, or at least far too little regard, is generally paid 
by accentual theorists. One of these factors is the number of 
syllables in each hemistich. Syllable-counting is the main 
element in Aryan metre; it is one of the principal elements in 
modern Italian and Romance metres generally. It is only 
natural that it should have played a considerable part in the 
native metre of the Latins. To the rule of accent just mentioned 
we must add: (2) the normal number of syllables ts 7 in the first 
hemistich, 6 in the second. To secure 7 syllables with three 
accents in the first hemistich, the constituents of the line will be 
(a) dissyllable + dissyllable + trisyllable, 6. g. Débunt mdélum Me- 
téllt, v. 47 Finditt, frigat, prostérnit, (6) quadrisy)lable (with main 
and secondary accent) +trisyllable, e.g. v. 2 Dudndro dptumo, 
v. 53 Argenteo polibro. Sometimes (¢) dissyllable + quinqui- 
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syllable, e. g. 20 Magna sapiéntia. Or even (4) monosyllable+ 
trisyllable+trisyllable, e. g. 66 Mé carpénto uehénte, 68 Ndm 
diuina Monétas. Of course these dissyllables, trisyllables, etc., 
may be not single words but word-groups, e. g. 84 /émqu(e) e7us- 
méntem fortuna, 110 Ki uénit in-méntem. The normal number 
of 6 syllables with two accents in the second hemistich is most 
naturally made up by (4) trisyllable+trisyllable, 6. g. Maéuio 
pottae, 21 pésidet hoc-saxsum, 24 is-loceis mandatus, but occasion- 
ally by (δ) quadrisyllable + dissyllable, 6. g. 1 coséntiont Rématz, 
83 Prosérpina pier, 70 inportiinae tindae, The second hemistich, 
however, occasionally appears with only 5 syllables, e. g. 2 fuise 
uivo. This normal number of syllables for the two hemistichs is 
apparently departed from in those cases where the poet avails 
himself of the license of substituting two short syllables for an 
‘ accented syllable, e.g. in the first hemistich, 12 Szdigit démne 
Louc&nam, and sometimes in the second, 6. g. 14 capitibus opértis; 
- though that the departure is more apparent than real we see from 
the fact that a short syllable after an accented syllable tended to 
suffer syncope in Latin, 6. g. surgzt from surrigit, optimus from 
opitumus, caldus from calidus, so that a short accented syllable 
followed by another short syllable would not fall on the ear with 
much more force than a single syllable. Similarly in v. 15 zmge- 
nium would not sound very differently from zngenium of three 
syllables. This ‘resolution,’ as we may call it, of a single syllable 
into two short syllables is also permitted in the pretonic syllable 
in the first hemistich, e. g. 103 Plarigu(e)-dmnes subiguntur, and 
in the second, e.g. 56 fiiam Calypsénem, to explain which we 
need only refer to such scansions in Plautus as ministlérium, or 
minsterium (Pseud. 772), while v. 16 licudsel, 8 sdpiénsque, etc., 
would sound very like trisyllables. That this increase, real or 
apparent, of the normal number of syllables in a hemistich was 
recognized as a license, a permissible departure from the regular 
usage, is shown by the strict limits within which it is confined. 
In the first place, the extra syllable is always a short syllable, 
which is preceded by another short syllable belonging to the 
same word (see on vv. 13, 14, 37), and which either immediately 
follows or immediately precedes the main accent of the word. 
In the second place, two such ‘resolutions’ of syllables are not 
permitted in the same hemistich (see on wv. 17, 38, 62, 67, 133, 
134, 137), and probably not in the same line (see on wv. 33, 38, 
49, 63, 113, 133). In other cases where the line seems to exhibit 
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a redundancy of syllables, it will be found that elision, the laws 
for which, as well as for hiatus, are definite and easily ascertainable 
(see below), restrained it in pronunciation within the proper 
number, e. g. 91 Prim(a) incédit Céreris, so that Thurneysen’s 
refusal to acknowledge the counting of syllables as a factor in 
Saturnian metre is really only justified by those second hemistichs 
with 5, instead of 6, syllables. . 

The other factor, to which I would give equal prominence, is 
the alternation of the accentual rhythm. Using the terms ‘falling’ 
accent, to describe the pronunciation of a word like dadbunt, 
milum, Naévio, ‘rising’ accent, to describe that of Me/élli, poétae, 
we may state our rule thus: (3). After the first two ‘feet’ of the 
line, u regular alternation of accentual rhythm its sought, a 
‘vising’ accent being followed by a ‘falling, and vice versa. An 
example or two will make my meaning clearer. The normal 
form of the first hemistich is Ddbunt mélum Metéllt, with ‘rising’ 
accentual rhythm, Mefé/iz following on the ‘falling’ rhythm of the 
first two feet, Dédunt mélum. Toa first hemistich of this normal 
form (the A-type, we may call it) is almost always joined a second 
hemistich of this form: Naéuio poétae, with ‘falling’ rhythm, 
Naéuio, followed by ‘rising’ rhythm, foéfae (the normal form, or 
A-type, of the second hemistich). There is another form of the 
first hemistich found (the B-type, it may be called), where the 
third ‘foot’ exhibits, not ‘rising’ but ‘falling’ accentual rhythm, 
e.g. v. 1 Honc oino ploirume; to which 15 regularly joined a 
corresponding by-form (B-type) of second hemistich: coséntiont 
Romai, with ‘rising’ followed by ‘falling’ rhythm, the aim of this 
combination evidently being to secure as far as possible a regular 
alternation of ‘falling’ and ‘rising’ rhythm throughout the line. 
Here are some more examples: 

(a) A-type of both hemistichs. (So in the large majority of 
lines) :— 

45. Uirum mihi, Caména, | insece uersutum 
68. Partim érrant, nequinont | Graéciam redire, etc., etc. 


When the second hemistich is made up of a quadrisyllable and 
dissyllable, its A-type is like this: 


116. adlocutus summi. 
117. regnatorem marum. 


(ὁ) B-type of both :— 


2, Duénéro optumo | fufse ufro 
40. Uno complurimae | conséntiunt géntes 
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41. Populi primarium | fufsse ufrum 

47. Néqué tam τέ oblitis-sum, || Laértie ndster. 

83. Prim(a) incédit Céreris | Prosérpina puer 
111. Sin illos déserant ἢ fortissimos ufros, 


while a line like v. 27 departs from the perfect B-type in the last 
foot of the line only :— 


27. Magna sapientia | multasque uirtutes. 


Here, apparently, is the explanation of these anomalous second 
hemistichs with 5, instead of 6, syllables, like v. 41 fuzsse uirum. 
They were allowed by the writer because they satisfied this rule 
of alternation of accentual rhythm, although they were irregular 
in that other respect, in the same way as we see other departures 
from the normal form tolerated for the sake of securing some 
effect, such as alliteration or rhyme. 

With regard to alliteration, it is plain that it does not play the 
part that it does in Early Teutonic verse, where it constitutes the 
chief element of the rhythm, the emphatic word of the first half- 
line alliterating in its first (i. 6. its accented) syllable with the 
emphatic word of the second half-line. Inthe Latin Saturnian, 
alliteration is nothing but an orpgament, used or not, as the caprice 
of the poet directs. And yet it must have bulked largely in 
Saturnian poetry, as we can see partly from the large number of 
instances of its occurrence in the few lines of Saturnian metre 
preserved to us, and quite as much from its prevalence in the 
older Latin poetry in other metres. It is a frequent ornament of 
the lines of Plautus, Ennius, Lucilius, and Lucretius, rarer in 
Terence, and still rarer in subsequent poets (Jordan, Symb., p. 
171 sqq.). In Ennius’ Annals we have, according to Reichardt’s 
statistics (in Fleck. Jahrb. 1887, p. 777 sqq.), no fewer than 45 
examples of alliteration of two neighboring words in the first 
hemistich, 85 in the second, while the instances of three neigh- 
boring words alliterating are 7 (in first hemistich), 14 (in second), 
7 (divided between first and second hemistich); in all there are 
205 alliterations in 422 (complete) lines, of which 188 are cases of 
alliteration of consonants, 17 of vowels. In Saturnian poetry too 
the only designed alliteration seems to be that of neighboring 
words (see On Vv. II, 20,49, 50, 97, 137), and consonants are far more 
frequently alliterative than vowels; it is not, as in Teutonic and 
Irish poetry, confined to accented syllables (e. g. 76 fortina || 
fécerat), and can hardly be said to attach itself only to the two 
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most important words of the line, although it undoubtedly must 
have had the effect of giving prominence to the word whose first 
syllable showed its operation, e. g. 45 complirimae || conséntiunt, 
46 Pépult primdrium (with secondary accent on the first syllable 
of these quadrisyllables in the middle of the line), 131 Pétrem 
sium suprémum (not Patrém-suum). 

Rhyme was another ornament much sought after, in the final 
syllable of each hemistich, so that the regular structure of the line 
seems occasionally to be sacrificed for the sake of securing it, 6. g. 


Vv. IOI: 
Urit, populatur, uastat | rem-hostium concinnat, 


instead of the usual rhythm: Urit, uédstat, populdtur, like v. 47 
Findit, figat, prostérnit. (On the prevalence of rhyme and 
᾿ alliteration in Early Latin poetry see Buchold, De paromoeoseos 
apud veteres Romanorum poetas usu, Leipzig, 1883.) 
Lastly. falls to be mentioned a possible feature of Saturnian 
poetry, which the scantiness of our material does not allow us to 
_posit with certainty, namely, the arrangement of lines, usually or 
occasionally, in distichs. It must have struck any one who read 
through the lists on pp. 144-156 that, when, as rarely happens, 
two neighboring lines from the Odyssea or the Bellum Punicum 
have been preserved to us, there is usually a correspondence of 
structure between the two, any peculiarity of rhythm in the first 
line being echoed by the rhythm of the second. This fact, if true, 
should be a strong argument against altering the text in the 
irregular first hemistichs of vv. 68-9: 


Namque nullum péius | macerat humanum, 
Quamde mare sa€uom J uis-et-cui sunt-magnae, 


and agrees with our reading in the second hemistichs of vv. 116-17 : 


Sénex, frétus pietati, | adlocutus simmi 
Régis fratrem Neptunum, | regnatorem marum ; 


but the number of quotations by the grammarians of more than a 
single Saturnian line are so few that we have not data enough to 
warrant a certain inference. 

So much for the metrical structure and ornamentation of 
Saturnian verse. It only remains to determine the usage observed 
in it with regard to eltston and hiatus. This is very simple, 
and very easily determined: (1). A final short vowel is elided 
before an initial vowel or 4-; (2). A final long vowel, or vowel 
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preceding final -m, is normally not elided, but shortened. A 
monosyllabic enclitic like Ze, sz, guz is, however, elided (vv. 16, 
18, 30, 13). Instances of elision are: v. 83 Prim(a) incédtt 
Céreris, v. 103 Plériqu(e)-dmnes subigintur. Instances of hiatus 
(hiatus prosodiacus): v. 77 Miulti alii e-Trdéia, v. 2 Diondré 
dptumo. In the case of ablatives like v. 53 aureo eclutro, a line 
of Livius, the old final -d may play a part (cf. v. 123). Hiatus 
proper, i. 6. the retention of a short vowel unelided, or of a long 
vowel or a syllable in -m unshortened, is probably allowed 
between the hemistichs (e. g. v. 50; cf. below vv. 169, 183, etc.), but 
the instances are too few to enable us to decide satisfactorily. The 
prevalence of ‘hiatus prosodiacus’ in Saturnian verse is in keeping 
with the use of elision and hiatus in all the older poetry. Hiatus 
was far commoner in Plautus than in Terence (Klotz, Altrom. ° 
Metrik, pp. 102 sqq.), in Naevius than in Ennius (if we may so 
construe the words of Cicero, Or. 45, 152 saepe hiabant, ut 
Naevius...at Ennius semel εἰς). The usage of Saturnians 
gives us support for such lines of Ennius as Ann. 336 mzlitim 
octo, 486 dum quidém unus (cf. Prisc. I, p. 30 K), not to mention 
275 inimicitiam agitantes (see above, p. 166), and also shows us 
that his Scipzé inuicfe (Ann. 321) is not an imitation of Greek 
usage, but the native Latin treatment of a long vowel before 
another vowel (cf. Chius, Pellaéus). 

We may now proceed to an application of our rules to the lines 
on pp. 144-156, and to a critical examination of those fragments 
and doubtful lines which we reserved for later discussion. Before 
doing so it will be well to refer to the subject of caesuva, a feature 
to which I have intentionally refrained from giving the prominence 
usually attached to it; for, in my view, the rules of caesura which 
can be drawn up for Saturnian verse are dependent on the three 
main rules of accentuation, number of syllables, and alternation of 
accentual rhythm, and are implied by them. The only caesura 
that really formed of itself an element of Saturnian metre was the 
break between the two hemistichs; the others, viz. the occasional 
break between the first and second ‘feet’ of the first hemistich, 
and the usual breaks (1) between the second and third ‘feet’ of 
the first hemistich (Caesura Korschiana), (2) between the first 
and second ‘feet’ of the second hemistich, are merely the condi- 
tions under which a certain number and arrangement of accents, 
combined with a certain number of syllables, can be secured for 
the line. | 
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ὃς, THE CORRECT SCANSION AND READING OF THE 
FRAGMENTS. 


The three main factors of Saturnian metre we have seen to be 
accentuation, counting of syllables, alternation of rhythm, the 
three rules which concern them being these: 

(1). The accent must fall on the first syllable of each line. 
There must be three accents in the first hemistich; two must be 
reckoned in the latter hemistich. A secondary accent is taken 
into account, necessarily or optionally, according to its prominence 
in current pronunciation. 

(2). The normal number of syllables is 7 in the first hemistich, 
6 in the second. An extra short syllable in positions where in 
current pronunciation it would be completely, or partially, sup- 
pressed is occasionally allowed to count with a preceding short 
syllable as a single syllable, 

(3). After the first two ‘feet’ an alternation of rhythm, between 
‘rising’ and ‘falling’ accentuation, 15 aimed at throughout the line. 

The ornaments of Saturnian verse for the sake of which these 
rules, especially (2) and (3), are occasionally relaxed in less arti- 
ficial poetry are—1. Alliteration (of the initial syllables of neigh- 
boring words); 2. Rhyme (of the final syllable, or syllables, of 
each hemistich). There are also traces of an arrangement in 
distichs, the two lines of the stanza echoing each other’s rhythm 
and structure. 

Let us now use the extant fragments to exemplify and test these 
rules. I follow the order observed on pp. 144-156, and begin with 
the lines from inscriptions. These cannot be expected to be as 
regular as the lines of a poet like Livius Andronicus, no more 
than the hexameters on early inscriptions can bear comparison 
with the hexameters of Ennius. 

By the A-type I mean this form of line: x’x(,) x’x, xx’x, || x’/xx, 
xx’x (sometimes || xxx’x, x’x); 6. g. 


Dabunt malum Metélli | Naéuio poétae. 


By the B-type: x’x(,) x’x, x’xx |l xx’xx, x’x (with modifications 
of the second hemistich, 6. g. || xx’x, x’x); 6. g. 


Prim(a) incédit Céreris | Prosérpina puer. 


I indicate the quantity of doubtful syllables, and all cases of 
‘resolution’ of syllables. 
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1. Ἡόης ofno plofrume || coséntiont Rismaz 

With B-type of both hemistichs (which would be spoilt by 
reading Romane), and so perfectly regular, except that the first 
hemistich has 6 instead of 7 syllables. The first hemistich of v. 5 
Hec cepit Corsica, and v. 121 Sin illos deserant, have the same 
defect, the first word in all three cases being a monosyllable which 
was originally a dissyllable, honce, hece, sine. The -az of the 
locative cannot have been dissyllabic. 


2. Didnord 6ptumo || fifse uiro 

Again with B-type of both hemistichs. The second hemistich 
has 5 instead of 6 syllables, but retains alternation of rhythm to 
the end of the line, along with rhyme. The word duonos seems 
to be trisyllabic in both instances of its occurrence in the Saturnian 
fragments (cf. v. 135, a line of Naevius), though dued/um is, as 
always in Plautus, a dissyllable in v. 49 (from an inscription later 
than Livius and Naevius). Duedlum is a trisyllable in Ennius, 
Ann. 168 M.: pars occidit illa duellis. 


3. Luctom Scipidne || filiow Barbati. 

4. Consol, cénsor, aidflis || hic-fitet apid-uos. 

The other possible accentuation, Azc-/%et, would give type B of 
the second hemistich with type A of the first, an unusual combi- 
nation. 


5. Héc cépit Cérsica || Alériaqu(e)-Grbe 

On the defective number of syllables in the first hemistich, see 
the noteonv.1. The accentuation of Aleriamque is very difficult 
to determine. Standing alone it would be pronounced Aleria 
(cf. p. 162), or, if the Greek accent was followed, Aleria (cf. 
᾿Αλαλία, ᾿Αλερία). 

6. Dédet Témpestatebus || aide mérétod 

The second hemistich is ree ulan, both in its rhythm (x’x, x’xx 
instead of a (modified) B-type xx’x, x’xx, e. g. hec-aide méretod, 
and in lacking one from the usual number of syllables. Merétod 
is of course impossible. — 


7. Codrnélius Lfctus || Scipio Barbatus 

With the A-instead of the B-type, of second hemistich, owing 
to the exigencies of the proper name. Lucius, if permissible, 
would give the A-type to I, and harmonize I with II. 


8. Gnafuod patre prognatus || fortis-uir siplénsque 
Fortis-uir makes a word-group like our ‘gentleman,’ done-vir 
Plaut., etc. 
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9. Quoiis forma uirtttei || parisumi fiit 

The B-type of hemistich II is not in keeping with the A. -type 
of I. We cannot venture to substitute an A-type by scanning 
parisuma fuit, for superlatives do not seem to tolerate this 
shortening of the antepenultima, so that simillumaé-sunt of 
Plaut. Asin. 241 1s probably wrong (Class. Rev. VI, p. 242). 


10. Cénsol, cénsor, aidilis || quef-fiiit apud-uos 
More probably than guez-fHit, by note on ν. 4. The natural 
order of the words ‘aedile, consul, censor’ (as in the prose epitaph, 
I 31) is transposed for the sake of getting an accented syllable at 
the beginning of the line; cf. v. 12. 


11. Tatrdsia, Cisafina, || Samnio cépit 

The second hemistich is a syllable short. If the alliteration 
between Cisauna and cepit is designed, we have an example of 
alliteration of words not contiguous. 


12. Subigit 6mne Loucanam, || épsidesqu(e) abdoucsit 
Subigit is used, not sudégit, because the first syllable of the line 
must be accented (cf. v. 10). The versification of Plautus points 
to elided -gue having been disregarded in accentuation, e. y. 
Pseud. 574 prosperéqu(e); Poen. 545 otidsequ(e); 763 aurum- 
qu(e); 1101 surruptasqu(e); 1218 Hpertanauce) 1345 ingénu- 
asqu(e). 
13. Qu(ei)-apic(e) insigne Ditdlis || flaminis gesistei 
Or else Quét-dpic(e), which, however, makes the first hemistich 
too long. Both -ez and -em seem to be elided here. 


14. Mors perfécit ta(a)-ut-éssent || Omnia bréuia 
Or ti(a)-at-éssent with resolution of the pretonic syllable. The 
rhythm in hem. II is unusual (cf. v. 18). 


15. Hoénos, fam, uirtasque, || glori(a) atqu(e) ingénium 

The conjunction atgue has no accent (cf. Prisc. Partit. 1X 170, 
p. 500 K.), at least when its last syllable is elided. See instances 
of dtgu(e) after a short syllable in Plautus: Miiller, Plaut. Pros., 
Ρ- 293+) 

16. Quibis s(ei)-in-lénga Iiciifset || tib(e) utier uita 

Irregular, with two resolutions of syllables in the same hemistich 
(an irregularity which would have been removed by the use of 
Queis for Quibus); also with type B of second and type A of 
first hemistich. The unemphatic {δ᾽ has no accent, but is neces- 
sary to give 6 syllables to the hemistich. 
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17. Facile facteis siipérases || gloriam maidérum 

Echoes the irregularity of the preceding line, with two resolu- 
tions in the first hem., a fact which points against the supposition 
that faczle was pronounced here /facul (cf. Fest. 266, 20 Th.), or 
superases like *suprasses. Facile factzs, e.g. Plaut. Poen. 307 
(with 3-syll. faczle), Merc. 855. 


18. Qua-re lubens t(e)-in-grémiu, || Scipio, récipit 
Recepit or rectpiet would be a more regular ending, giving the 
usual A-type to hem. II (but cf. v. 14). 


19. Térra, Publi, prognatum || Publio, Cornéli 
20. Magna sapiéntia, || multdsque uirtites, 
If the alliteration between magna and mullasque be designed, 
we have an example of alliteration between words which are not 
contiguous. 


21. Aét&ate quom-parua, || pdsidet hoc-saxsum 
Though spelt by the graver aefate, the usual spelling of the 
time, the word has the scansion of aeuzfate, the older form, used 
in the XII Tables, etc. Similarly aeutternus occurs for aeternus 
in Varro, Sat. Men. 437 B., and elsewhere; cf. Prisc. I, p. 81 K. 
We have aeferni, scanned as aevilerni, on an iambic epitaph of 
Diocletian’s time (Orell. 6017): divini vis est aéterni témporis. 


22. Quofei υἱτὰ defécit || ndn-honos hono6re 
The accentuation 2déx-honos seems justified by the ictus in 
Plautus’ lines, 6. g. Amph. 379 ἔρο sum, nén tu, Sdsia; Rud. 136 
Veneri pardui... non mihi, etc. 


23. Is hic situs, quei nGnquam || uictus-est uirtutei 
75 emphatic, ic subordinate; cf. Plaut. Truc. 335 Sed quid 
haéc, Poen. 619 Sed quid hic, etc., Klotz, p. 70. 


24. Annos gnatus uiginti || {s-loceis mandatus 

/s-loceis, of doubtful reading and sense, I make dat. pl. of ὡς 
locus, like ilico, abl. sg. (= ἐο loco), v. 106, with that confusion of 
zs and hic which is found in writers contemporary with this 
inscription, c. 130 B. C., on which see Bach in Studem. Stud. 2, 
361 (cf. note on v. 57 above). Js-/ocezs can hardly be abl. pl. 
with the sense of z/ico ‘forthwith,’ mandatus governing honore in 
next line, though it might be a graver’s error for Ars (rather ezs) 
loceis ; or, as it is generally construed, zs may be non. sg., leaving 
loceis rather difficult to explain. 
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25. Né-quairatis honére || quef-minis-sit mandatus 
Or Ne-quairdtis; cf. Biicheler, Umbrica, p. 171. 

With almost entire suppression of the subst. verb sz/. The line 
is, like the preceding, difficult to construe, and therefore difficult 
to accentuate. I understand it so: ne quaeratis qui minus honos 
sit mandatus. But it may mean: ne quaeratis honorem, qui non 
sit (est?) mandatus, a rendering which would probably require 
the accentuation guet-minus-sit (echoing an 7s Wceis or ts diueis 
in the preceding line?), if we may judge from the dramatist’s 
usage as shown in lines like Amph. 986 qui minus ἡ, Pseud. 160 
Numqui minfis ea gratia?, Rud. 218 qui mints séruio?, etc., with 
interrogative gui, but Andr. 700 quo minus haec fferent nuiptiae, 
Phorm. 41 éi qui minus habent, etc., with relative guz, guo. This 
is perhaps favored by the alliteration of mzmis-szt with mandatus. 


26. Quod ré-sua difefdens || 4speré aflefcta 
Or Qudd. 
27. Pdrens timens heic-uduit || uété-hoc solfito 
28. Déciima facta, poloficta, || lefbereis lubéntes 
29. Doénu danunt Hércolei || maxsume méréto 
Not quite type B of IT. 
30. Sémdl té-6rant se ucti || crébro condémnes 
Or Sémol t(e)-drant. 


31. Ductu, adspicio, || impérioqu(e) eius 
The double accentuation of ausficzo is strange. For the single 
of 4-syllabled zmperiogu(e) cf. vv. 5, 12. 


32. Achaia cépta, || Corinto deléto 


28. Romam rédieit tridmphans. || ob-hdsce-res béné-géstas 
Or 0b-hdse(e)-res. 


Bene-gerere is a word-group like dene volo, benevolens. So 
béne-rém-geras Vv. 38, bene-touent v. 44. The line seems to suffer 
from a redundancy of syllables, with its double resolution. Should 
we pronounce vedi? or ben(e) gestas? cf. below v. 38. 


34. Qudd in-béllo uduerat || hanc-aédém et signu 
35. Hérculis-Uictéris || imperdtor dédicat 
A questionable accentuation of I and a syllable too many in IT. 
36. Hoc est-factum méniiméntum || Maarco Caicilio 
37. Hospes, grat(um)-est qu(om) apud-méas || restitistei seédes 
Or qudm dpiud-meas. 
38. Béné-rém-geras et udléas ; || dormias s{né-qura 
Or Ben(e)-rém-geras. 
On bene-rem-gerere see note on v. 33, and cf. Plaut. Aul. 248 
male rém gerat, Stich. 402 béne re gésta, Trin, ΟΟἹ bene rém 
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gerébat, 1182 béne re gésta, etc. The double resolution in the 
first hemistich would be avoided by pronouncing Jden(e)-rem- 
geras (cf. benficitum, malfictum, etc.) in the line by substituting 
se-qura for sine-qura. 


39. Gdnlégium [quod est] aciptum || aetatel agédai 

Perhaps adlat(et)-agédai. For the word-group aectatem-agere cf. Plaut. 
Ε Trin. 229. 232; Enn. Trag. 221 R. 

40. Opipar(um) ad-ueftam quolindam || festésque dies 

41. Que} soieis-astutieis || opidque Uolgani 
Or Quel sovkets astiétiets. 

42. Gondécérant saipissume || comufuia loiddsque 

43. Ofiquel hic-dedérunt || imperatoribus simmeis 
Hue, i.e. hoc, is scanned like hocce. See onv. 1. 

44. Utei sésed lubéntes || béné-iouent optantis 
Benetouent is written on the inscription as one word. 

In this inartistic inscription of the Faliscan cooks, vv. 39-44, I 
take guod est to be an insertion like ad /aevam in the so-called 
‘iambics’ of C.I.L. 1 1027. Sazhissume, imperatoribus, and 
perhaps astutieis, have only one accent. 


45. Uno cdmplirimae || conséntiunt géntes 
46. Pépuli primdrium || fuisse ufrum 
I give a double accentuation to (alliterative) complurimae and 
primarium, but not to consentiunt. The reading complurimae is 
favored both by the alliteration and by the ‘echo’ of the other 
line of the distich. 


47. Fundit, fagat, prostérnit || maxumas légiénes 
48. Magnum nimérum triimphat || héstibus deufctis 
49. Déiéllo mdgno diriméndo, || régibus siibigéndis 
The alliteration (if dw- alliterates with d@-, cf. Plaut. domi duel- 
lique) would almost require Magno dello diriméndo. The 
double resolution of syllables in the same line is perhaps allowed 
for the sake of the rhyme. 


50. Ufrum mihi, Caména, || {nsecé uersfitum 
With hiatus between first and second hemistich. ht must 
here have a certain amount of stress. Is the alliteration between 
utrum and uersutum designed? 
51. Méa-puéra quid-uérbi || ex-tu(o)-6re sGpra 
Or ex-li0-dre. 
52. Néqué tam té-oblitiis-sum, || Laértie néster 


53. Argénteo polubro, || aureé eclutro 
Notice the dissyllabic rhyme. Cf. v. 49. 
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54. Tui-quae m)hi-narrato || 6mnid disértim 
55. Matrem préci procitum || plarimi uenérunt 
Proct suits the line of Homer as well as meam, would be as 
easily omitted by a careless scribe, and, besides, enhances the 
alliteration. Even reading meam, the natural accentuation would 
be Médtrem méam, for the possessive would gain some stress from 
the alliteration. See on v. 131. 


56. Quando dies aduéntet || quem-proféta Mért(a) est ° 
Or Mortast. 


59. lbidémque uir-simmus || 4dprimus Patréclus 
Uir-simmus is a word-group like fortis-uir v.8. Adprimus, 
as remarked above (p. 150), is doubtful. In Plaut. and Ter. we 
have incidence of ictus sometimes on the first, sometimes on the 
second syllable. /dtricoles (the form used by Ennius, Trag. 
314 R.) adprimus would save both the rhyme and the A-type. 


60. Partim érrant, nequinont || Graéciam redfre 
61. Apud-nympham, AtlAntis || ffliam Calypsénem 
62. Ieitur démiim Ultxi-cor || prae-pauére frixit 
I transpose the MS text: /rzxzt prae pauore, because a quadri- 
syllable of the form —- —= seems never to end a line (p. 168). 


Ulixi-cor is a strange word-group, and the double resolution in 
hem. I is irregular. 


64. Utrum génu(a) amploctens || uirginém oraret 
65. {bi mdnens sedéto || dénicum uidébis 
66. Μὲ carpénto uehénte || méam-domum uenisse 
67. Sfmul ac dacriimas dé-ére || noégeo detérsit 
The irregularity of a double resolution in I suggests that the ac 
may be a dittography (MSS simul ac lacrimas). For dé ore cf. 
Plaut. Asin. 706 dé hérdeo (Klotz, Altrom. Metr., p. 139). 


68. Namque nillum péius || macerat humanum 
69. Qudmde mre saéuom || ufs-et-cui sunt-mdgnae 
The echoing rhythm of these two lines favors wis-et-cuz rather 
than wts-et-cu)-sunt. 


71. Mércfrius cumqu(e)-éo || fflius Latonas 
73. Nam diufna Monétas || fflid me-docuit 
75. Topper facit homines || ut prits faerunt 
Or fuzrunt? Hardly fdérunt, Cf. Kiihner, Lat. Gram. I, p. 439. 
Homones iit-prius fuerunt would give the A-type to both 
hemistichs. 
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76. Topper citi ad-aédis || uénimus Circae 
Circai will give 6 syllables to II and preserve the A-type pure. 
It is a perfectly justifiable alteration. 


80. Sancta puer, Saturni || Γᾶ, regina 


81. Eorum séctam sequontur || mGlti mortales 
The proper number of syllables in 11 is sacrificed for the sake 
of the alliteration. 


82. Ubi féras ciim-atiro || illfc exfbant 
On cum-auro see Klotz, p. 139. Jlico, or illic (exibat) would 
give the normal A-type of 1]. 


83. Multi Aliy e-Trdia || strénui αὐτὶ 
With 5-syllabled second hemistich. It would become 6-sylla- 
bled if we read stvenuosz. So in Plaut. Trin. 1036 Lowe changed 
strenuos of the MSS to strenuosos, and saved the metre. 


84. I4mqu(e) eitis-méntem fortfina || fécerat quiétem 

85. {nerant sfgn(a) expréssa || quémodo Titdni 

86. Bicérpores Gig4ntes || magniqu(e) Atldntes 

87. Rancus atque Porpiréus, || fili Térras 

Or dtgu(e) Porpureus. 
Terras is attested by Priscian, but cannot be said to be vindi- 

cated by the rhyme. 7:γγάϊ would make the second hemistich 
normal. 


89. Silvicolaé homines || belliqu(e) inértes 
Or Siluicolaé, cf. stluae, a trisyllable, Hor. C. 1. 23. 4, Epod. 13. 2. 
If we read homénes, then accentuate déligu(e), which is the 
normal accentuation. (See on v. 12.) 


go. Bl4nd(e) et décte percoéntat || A€néam quo-pdcto 
Tréiim urbem liqufsset. 

Bland(e) et (or should ef be removed from the text?) with 
elision of long vowel before a similar short vowel; cf. magnopere. 
Quo-pacto is a word-group like guomodo. Reliquisset could stand 
only if we admit the shortening of a naturally long vowel ina 
polysyllable by the ‘breves brevians’ law (see Engl. Journ. Phil. 
1893). 

91. Prim(a) incédit Céreris || Prosérpina ptier 

Alliteration with the first syllable of the second element of a 
prepositional compound, when that first syllable is accented, 
seems established for Plautus by the instances given in Buchhold, 
Parom., p. 47, e. g. Merc. 384 solus se in consilium seuocat, as 
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contrasted with Epid. 256 calidi conducibilis consili. It seems to 
occur in this line, incédit Cereris, and possibly in v. 28 po/oficta 
leibereis, and v. 15 glori(a) atqu(e) ingénium. 


92. Déinde pdllens sagittis || {nclutus Arquiténens 
93. Sanctts Délphis prognatus || Pythius Apdllo 
94. Isque sfistim ad-caélum || sfstulit su4s-res 
96. Péstquim 4uém aspéxit || in-témplé Anchisa 
Témpulo, for in-témplo, would give the A-type to IT, like I. 


97. Sacr(a) in-ménsa Pendatium || ordiné ponantur 
Pendtiim would give a syllable too many to I, besides approx- 
imating awkwardly to the B-type. The alliteration between 

Penatium and ponuntur is probably not designed. 


98. immoldbat atream || uictimam pfilcram 
Aurdtam would give the normal A-typetol. Or hic uictimam 
or piaculum to II. 


99. Simul atrécia || porrfcerent éxta 
If we may give atrocia two accents. The rhyme favors this 
arrangement, but the defective number of syllables in J is suspi- 
cious. The true reading may have been Simul <atgue> atrocia. 


100. Transit Mélitam Romanus, || {nsuldm intégram 
τοι. Orit, pdpilatur, uastat || rém-hdstium concinnat 
Or rém-hdstium? 
Some irregularities are condoned for the sake of the rhyme. 


102. Ufrum praétér aduéneit, || aispicat auspfcium 
103. Cénsent éo uentirum || Obuiam Poénum 
Or &, 
_ 105. Sipérbiter contémtim || cénterit légiénes 
106. Séptimum-décimiim-4nnum ll ftico sédent 
Priscian, de Fig. Num. 21, p. 413, 11 K., says of septimus decimus and 
similar compound numerals: sub uno accentu (i. 6. main accent) 
proferuntur, so the main accent, if the word were not joined with 
annus, would fall on the first syllable of decimus, The change to 
sederent or sedentes would give the usual A-type to II, but I has 
not the usual A-type. 
109. Siciliénsis pacfscit || dbsides ut-réddant 
110. Ei unit in-méntem || héminum fortinas 
111. Onérériaé onfistae || stabant in-fldstris 
Or Onerdriae. 
115. Rés-diufnas edicit, || praédicit cdstus 
The contrast between two compounds of the same verb would 
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divert the stress of the voice to the first syllable of praedicit. Cf. 
Ter. Andr. 777 provélvam ... pérvolvam. 


116. Sénex frétiis piétati || adlocutis simmi 
117. Régis fratrem Neptunum || regnat6rem m&arum 
118. SGmme déum regnator || quiinam géniifsti 
119. Sésequ(e) }i perire || mduolunt ibidem 
120, Quam cum-stupro redire || ἀ4-5 05 pdpularis 
Or popldris, as Fleckeisen would read in Plaut. Rud. 740. Cf. Ποπ- 
λαρις (Arch. Ep. ΜΕΝ. I, p. 7). 

The noun stuprvo would have some emphasis in pronunciation 

here, so that the accentuation cuim-stupro, like éb-viam, is impossible. 


121. Sin {1195 déserant || fortissimos uiros 
Or Sin, or ios. On the defective number of syllables in the first 
hemistich, see the note on v. I. 

122. Magnum stGprum pédpulo || per-géntis fferi 

I transpose the MS reading in 11, both to secure alliteration of 
neighboring words and to give B-rhythm. But the true reading 
may be Romano, the populo being a gloss. Then read Roméno || 
Jeri per-géntis, with A-rhythm in both hemistichs. 


123. Noctu Tréiad exibant || capitibus opértis 
124. Fléntes dmbaé, Abéuntes || lacrumis cum-m{ltis 
Or améae, in hiatus before the pause. 

128. Férunt pfilcras cratéras || areas lepfstas 
129. Magnae métus tumfiltus || péctor4 possidit (-et) 
130. Ndéuem Iduis concérdes || filiae sordéres 
131. Pdtrem sium suprémum || 6ptumtim appéllat 

The alliteration gives a certain prominence to sxum, and 
prevents the accentuation Patrém-suum. 


132. Scopas atque uerbénas || sagmind sumpsérunt 
133. Simul dltus Al¥unde || rimitant intér-se 

Inter sese of the MSS may stand, if we may scan inter sése (cf. 
Plaut. Epid. 238; but see Thielmann in A.L.L. 7. 353), but 
would give double ‘resolution’ in the same line. The close 
connection of a/ius with a/iunde favors the shortened form alts 
(see Thielmann in A.L.L. 7. 373) (though Plautus has 7725 
Glium, Stich. 370, Curc. 378; cf. Ter. Phorm. 333), which would 
remove the double resolution from I. 


135. Simul dG6n(a) edrum || portant ad-nauis 
136. Milli(a) 4li(a) in-isdem || inserinuntur 
With 5-syllabled second hemistich echoing v. 135. 
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138. Dabunt mdlum Metélli || Naéuio poétae 
139. Immortales mortdles || si-forét-fas flére 

Fas-est would naturally be a word-group like Greek χρῇ ’orat. 
I have given to the first syllable of zamortales the mark of the 
main accent to indicate that the antithesis with mortales would . 
throw on it more stress than usual. So in Plaut. Amph. prol. 36 
the MS arrangement should be retained: Iusta afitem ab {niustis 
petere, etc. Cf. certa... {incerta ut sient, Ter. Andr. 390. 


140. Flérent diuae Caménae || Naéuium poétam 
141. Itique péstquaim est Orcho || trdditiis thesauro 
142. Obliti-sunt Romae loquier Latina lingua 

Will not scan, as a genuine accentual Saturnian, for the second 
hemistich has three main accents. We may either suppose the 
line to be a late imitation of the obsolete metre, or we may change 
the reading, which depends on the sole authority of Gellius, into 


Obliti-sunt Romane | ldquier Latine 
or 


Loéquier lingua Latfna | obliti-sunt Romae. 
143. SGmmas 6pes qui régum || régias refrégit 
Or Skmmas opes-qui? 
144. Occursdtrix artificum || pérdit’ spinturnix 


We are now ina position to discuss the fragmentary lines, and 
those lines in the list on pp. 144-156 whose text or metre is 
doubtful. To take the latter first: 


57. <Ait> in-Pylum deuéniens || aut-ib! omméntans 
The B-type of II does not suit the A-type of I. But the true 
accentuation may be Adt... aut 167; cf. ἐξ... ἐξ, Ter. Andr. 
536, etc. 


58. Tuncque rémos iussit || deligare strappis 
The dissyllabic third foot is suspicious ; but cf. 68-9. 
63. Might conceivably scan as a Saturnian, thus: 
Célsosqu(e) dcris Ariiaque { putri(a) et maré-magnum 
but the alliterative word-group mare magnum is suspicious; also 
the double ‘resolution’ in the same line. For the accent of 
aruaque cf. Servius ad Aen. 3. 91 limindque (Class. Rev. V, p. 
376). Aruos adj., Plaut. Truc. 1. 2. 47, is contrasted with pascuds. 


70. The simplest change would be cdnfringerent. But this 
would give B-type of I with A-type of II. Soa dissyllable must 
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be added to I, e.g. Zépper <cérpus> confringent, unless we 
read Zépper confringént-im (cf. Paul. Fest. 73 Th. ‘im’ pro eum 
dicebant), which echoes the rhythm of the first hemistich of 69 
and 68. 


72. Néxerant mult(a) intér-se || néxu nodérum 
Or néxerdnt-mult(a), with subordination of adverbial muta 
like that of adverbs of degree, e. g. ‘much, very’ in Old Teutonic 

poetry (Sievers in Paul’s Grundriss, II, p. 874). 


79. Carnis aitem uinimque || quod lfbant anclatur 
Anclabatur would be, perhaps, a unique instance of a quadri- 
syllable of the form -- "ΞΖ —~ at the end of the line. The further 
change to gudd-bibant would give the line the normal A-form. 
An easier change, however, would be to make quod libabant 
(4ibant) a gloss, and allow 5-syllabled auculab-dtur to comprise 
in itself the second hemistich; cf. v. 136. 


88. Marcus Valérius consul || exérciti partem 
Will scan as a Saturnian, ofa sort, by transposing the last two 
words. 


95. Amulius <ac mfiltis> || gratuldbat diuis 
Suits the rhyme. Or transpose diuzs and gratulabatur, which, 
however, would give us a line of 11 syllables instead of 13. 


107. [d qudque paciscuntur |] moénia sfquae 

Gives a very doubtful Saturnian. /dém-quoque paciscunt (or 
paciscintur) would give a better parallel to the rhythm of v. 108, 
but enclitic guogue is perhaps not justified by Plautine versifica- 
tion. At the end of the line su/gue or stbiqgue or simiulque, or any 
word of this form, would give the normal rhythm. 


108. Lit&tium concilfant || captiuos plarimos 

The usual rhythm would be given by plurimos captiuos, but 
the alliteration seems to require the MS order. econciliant, 
which would spoil the alliteration, would require two accents, if 
our law about 5-syllabled words is true, and so is inadmissible. 
A word like plurimos (—v =) at the end of a line is unusual, so 
that the whole line is very doubtful. 


113. Plériqu(e)-6mnes siibigfintur || sGb-tuum iudiclum 

The double resolution is suspicious. If we read sud-1inum we 
should expect B-rhythm in I, e. g. Plérosqgu(e)-émnes subigunt or 
Plériqu(e)-dmnes sibeunt. The verb sudeo is rare in Old Latin 
(Langen, Beitrage, p. 218). 
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114. Pulcra <uds(a)> ex-afiro || uestémque citrésam 
Either citrosdmque uéstem or uésteque citrdsa would give the 
suitable A-type of IT. 


125. Atque priiis périet || lucista lGcam. 

Would scan, with reservation of Jovem for next line. This 
gives B-type to both. A-type would be given by faridzt || hica- 
bos lucistam. Cf. luca bos, Plaut. Cas. 4. 4. 20. For paribit see 
Kiihner, Lat. Gram. I, p. 480, §179. 3; and for the spelling /ucusta 
cf. Plaut. Men. 925. 


126. Could be scanned as Saturnian lines of a sort by transposing 
eunt in the last line. Fodantes will rhyme with sudantes: 
conférre 


Quéant ratém aeratam [ qui per-Ifquidum 
Eunt mare sudantes | atque fodantes. 


127. Cim tu, déa, | arquiténens || sagittis pdllens 

If we allow the scansion ségitfa in Plautus (see C. F. Miiller, 
Plaut. Pros., p. 253). Perhaps sagzttipollens should be read like 
vintpollens, Plaut. Curc. 114. 


134. Apiid-empériiim in-campo || héstium pro-méene 
The double resolution in I would be avoided by trisyllabic 
emporium. : 


137. Redéunt reférunt petfta || ramére secindo 

Would make a bad Saturnian with double resolution in I, and 
unsuitable B-type in II. Besides, the alliteration favors the trans- 
position rumore petita. 


I now take the fragmentary lines ascribed to Livius Andronicus 
and Naevius, in the order in which they are given in Havet, De 
Saturnio Versu, pp. 425 sqq. 


A. From Livitus Andronicus. 


Pater néster Saturni || ffiie xx’x 
Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 305 H., for jilie, voc. sg. 
146. Quae haec daps-est? qui-féstus || xxx’x dies? 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 321, for dafs. Translates Hom. Od. 1. 225, 
and possibly follows immediately on v. 54, above. For the accent- 
uation guadé haec ... est cf. the scansion, invariable in Plautus, gs7s 
hic homdést (Seyff. in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1891, p. 108). 

147. xx Atqu(e) éscas habémus || mentiénem x’x 
Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 198, for escas, gen. sg. One MS has mentionem 
habemus. 


145 
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Or Atgu(e) éscas habedémus, if Atgue ‘thereupon’ is meant as a 
translation of ἐξαῦτις, Od. 4. 213 ddprov δ᾽ ἐξαῦτις μνησώμεθα. 


148. Iam in-Alttim expfilsa || Mntre. . . 
Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 151, for Anter, fem. 
[149. sic quoque fitum est] 
Ap. Non. 5. v. fie, 475 M. 
‘Looks more like the ending of a dactylic hexameter than 
anything else. 


150. ... parcéntes || praémodum ... 
Ap. Gell. 6. 7. 11, who quotes the words as an instance of pracmodtm 
ease See ae used for admodum, and adds: in quo scilicet prima syllaba acui 
debet. 
[151. affatim edi, bibi, lusi] 

Ap. Paul. Fest.8 Th. Not assigned to the Odyssea, and so quite 
possibly from adrama. On the accentuation of affatim see Gell. 
6. 7. 

152. x’x qudniim audfui || paucis gauisi 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 482, for gavist. One MS has audiuit, so 
Reichardt proposes audius tt (later id; cf. Neue, 118, p. 375). With 
that reading I should prefer azéazz, to give the B-type to the line. 

[153. <Uacerra> corde et malefica uecordia] 

Ap. Fest. 570 Th., 5. v. vacerra. An iambic senarius. 

154. Uéstis pfilla purptfréa || xxx’x 4mpla 

Ap. Non. 368 M.,s. v. pullus. Probably from Livius. 
[155. dusmo in loco] 

Ap. Paul. Fest., p. 47 Th. 
156. Déque-manibus dextrabus ||... 

Ap. Non. 493 M.,s. v. dextradbus. 


B. From Naevtus. 


157. Eam caérnem x’xx || uictéribus danunt 

Ap. Non. 97 Μ., 5. v. danunt, 

158. Vicissatim voélviez || victériam x’x 
Ap. Non. 183 M., 5. v. vecissatim. MSS volvi. 
159. Fdmes acer augéscit || héstibus xx’x 

Quoted by Prisc. I, p. 153, for acer, fem. 

160. x’x x’x quod briti || néc-satis sardd4re 
Queunt. 

Ap. Fest. 472 Th.; Paul. Fest. 473 Th.; Varro, L. L. 7.107. Were 
the missing words Déctus Briitus? Here nec is the same particle as 
in neglegens, necullus, etc. The alliteration may require mec-sdas. 

161. <Tdépper> saéui capésset || flammam Uolcdni 

Ap. Fest. 532 Th.,s. v. topper. MS sic C. Naevicapesset,etc. Reichardt 

omits saevi, a very doubtful word. The normal form of II would 
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be given by fidmm(a) eum. Notice that the regularity of I is not 
disturbed for the sake of the rhyme by putting sacze last. 


The solitary line which we possess of the Carmen Priami (?): 


[162. [ueteres] Casmenas cascam rem uolo profarier] 
Ap. Varr. L. L. 7. 28, who explains cascus by vetus. Spengel brackets 
ueteresasagloss. MS profart et. The line is to all appearance an 

iambic senarius. It might scan as a Saturnian, thus: 


ὔ Ld , Ld La Ω 
x’x cascam Casmeénas | rém volo profarei. 


Havet attributes to the same poem ἃ line quoted by Marius 
Victorinus (VI 138 K.) in his account of Saturnian metre: 


[163. cum uictor Lemno classem Doricam appulisset, ] 


which looks suspiciously like a late quantitative imitation of the 
old accentual Saturnian. The line just quoted will scan in the 
same quantitative fashion (as an iambic dimeter catalectic followed 
by a trochaic tripody), if we do not bracket ueferes : 


ueterés Casmenas cascam | rém uolo profarei. 


Of the early hymns, proverbs, etc., mentioned by Havet, only 
a few could possibly be claimed for the Saturnian metre. The 
line of the Carmen Saliare ap. Ter. Scaur. 28, 6 Κα. (MSS cuine 
ponas Leucesiae praetexere monti), quoted for cume, the old form 
of cum, seems rather to have only two accents in each hemistich : 


[164. ciime-tonas, Leucésie, || praf-ted treménti, ] 


(af anything can be stated about a text so doubtful), like the 
line (?) quoted by Varro, L. L. 7. 26: 


duonus Cérus-es | duonus Ianusque. 


A charm mentioned by Varro, R. R. 1. 2. 27, runs: 
165. Térra péstem tenéto || salus hic-manéto, 


where Pestem Terra teneto would be the order usually required 
by alliteration, and Azc-manétlo sélus the more regular form of the 
second hemistich, a form which might be sacrificed here for the 
sake of the rhyme. 


We have now nothing remaining but the most difficult part of 
our task, the examination of the Saturnian lines embedded in 
prose passages of Livy. I follow still the order of Havet. 
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The oracle in Livy 5. 16. 8 seems to contain echoes of Saturnian 
lines, possibly of some form like this: 


166. Aquim-Albdnam, Romane, || caué lacu tenéri, 
Livy: Romane, aquam Albanam ... contineri. 


Or: Aquim Albadnam cauéto || continéri lacu. 


167. C&ué in-mare manare || su0-flimine sfnas. 
Mare will have the stress, probably. A better rhythm would be given 


by sid-flucnio. 
168. M{ssam pér-agros rigdbis, || dissipAtam rfuis 
Livy: emissam ... dissipatamque rivis extingues. 


169. Tam tii atidax insfste || héstium muris 
Livy: insiste audax. 
170. Mémor quam per-tot-dnnos || ébsides Grbem 
The remaining half of the passage is even more doubtful. 


The first oracle of Marcius in Livy 25. 12 seems to be in 
dactylic hexameters; but the second, which is also paraphrased 
by Macrobius 1. 17. 28, may be broken up into tentative Satur- 
nians : 

171. Pérduéllis, Romdni || péllere si-ex-Agro 


Livy and Macr.: Hostem(-is), Romani, si (exagro) expellere vultis, 
which reads like a dactylic hexameter. 
172. Udltis uomicam quae géntium || grassdtur longe 
173. Apdllini uouéndos || cénseo 0405 
174. Qui quotannis comiter || Apollini fiant 
175. Cum-déderit (ὁ Quando dédérit) populus |] ex-pfiblico partem 
Liv. Macr.: Cum populus dederit. 
176. Ρτίαϊ uti-cénferant || pro-séd atque suis 
Liv. Macr.: Privati(s) uti. For prize cf. Paul. Fest., p. 282, 22 Th.; 
Plaut. Pseud. 865. 
177. lis lfidis faciundis || praéerit is-praétor 
178. Ifis-qui popilo plebeique || xxx’x simmum 
(iudicabit ?) 
Liv. Macr.: Qui jus... dabit summum. 
179. Dacémuiri Graec&tim || héstiis rem-faciant 
Liv. Macr.: graeco ritu hostiis sacra faciant. 
180. Héc-si récte faiciétis |] gaudébitis semper 
(? faxitis) 
? 181. Ffet mélior res-uéstra || nim-is-diuos exstinguet 
Liv. Macr.: fiet que res (publica) (vestra) melior nam is divus extin- 
guet (-it). 
182, Udstros campos qui placide || perduéllis pascunt 
Liv. Macr.: Perduellis vestros qui vestros campos pascunt (-it) placide. 
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From the dedicatory tablet in Liv. 40. 52. 4 we have already 
quoted the first line: 


Diello magno diriméndo, | régibus siibYgéndis. 
Another seems to be: 


183. Uicta, fasa, contfisa || et fugata fait. 
Liv. fugataqgue est (see Neue Formenl. II’, p. 355). 


The two last possibly : 


184. Ea pugna pugnata || Antiéchus regnimque 
(réx-fiit ?) 
Liv. rex Antiochus. 
185. Ejus-r(ei)-erg(o) aédem Léribus || permarinis uduit 
_ With the accentuation of the opening words of v. 185 cf. 
é1-r(ez)-operaém-dare, the invariable ictus in Plautus’ verses 
(Seyffert, Stud. Plaut., p. 25, 72). 


A few of the lines unearthed from Livy’s prose go smoothly 
enough, such as v. 174, but most of the others lack the true ring 
of Saturnians. Jingling prophecies, however, are not to be 
expected to show correct rhythm, and we might cap these halting 
Saturnians with equally bad hexameters from the Sortes in C.1.L. 
I 1438 sqq., 6. g. 

11438 conrigi uix tandem quod curuom est factum crede. 
I 1448 laetus lubens petito [quod] dabitur gaudebis semper, 


or from the dactylic Carmen Marcianum (Liv. 25. 12. 2), of which 
the last line seems to be 


Is fudt esca caro tua; nam mi[hi] ita Iuppitér fatust. 


Festus quotes a line from another prophecy of the same Marcius 
which seems to be a Saturnian: © 


186. Quamuis nduéntium || dGGnum négiimate 
Ap. Fest. 164 Th., 5. v. megumate, 


but both the words and the accentuation are in the highest degree 
doubtful. The 4-syllabled xouéntium is uncertain; the alliteration 
would require xegumate duonum, and so on. 

A fragment from another exists both in Festus and his epitom- 
ator Paulus Diaconus: . 


187. Νὰ ningulus medéri || xxx’x quéat 
Ap. Fest. 188 Th.; Paul. 189 Th. 
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Whether Festus’ quotation from the Sententiae Appii is in this 
metre is doubtful : 


188. Néquid frafidis stuprique || ferécia parzat 
Ap. Fest. 460 Th., 5. v. stuprum. MS pareat. 
Perhaps paret. The line is preceded by the words guz animz 
compotem esse, which Havet tries to fit into a Saturnian line. 


Another old proverb preserved by Festus reads more like a 
trochaic tetrameter : 


Quasi messor per messim unumquemque spicum colligit, 
Ap. Fest. 492 Th., 5. v. spices. 


and the same may be said of a quotation of Priscian (8. 18) from 
the Sententiae Appii, which is difficult to scan in any metre: 
Amicum cum uides obliviscere miserias. Inimicus si es (? sies) 
commentus [nec libens aeque]. The last three words are omitted 
by all but one MS. Commentus is glossed by σεσοφισμένος : 


ΖΞ amicum cum uides obliuiscére miserias ; 
Inimicis sY es commentus, nec-libens aeque <face>. 


§6. DEVELOPMENT OF SATURNIAN FROM INDO-EUROPEAN 
METRE.—A SUGGESTION. 


A detailed comparison of the Saturnian metre with the metre 
of other Indo-European nations, and a full account of its historical 
development from the original Indo-European metre, lie outside 
of the province of this article. My only aim has been to detect 
the laws which governed Livius and Naevius in framing their 
lines, not the laws which were observed by their remote prede- 
cessors. To determine these earlier laws it would first be neces- 
sary to determine the scheme of that primitive Indo-European 
metre, which seems to have been the parent, not only of the 
Latin accentual Saturnian, but also of the syllabic metre of the 
Avesta, of the syllabic (partly quantitative) metre of the Vedas, 
of the Teutonic alliterative verse, and perhaps even of the Greek 
hexameter (see Allen in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. 1879, p. 559; Westphal, 
Allgem. Metrik). And this, I believe, cannot be rightly done 
until we have received from specialists a reliable account of all the 
native metres of Indo-European peoples. The Celtic metres 
especially may be expected to throw light on the prehistoric 
Italic metre, but of these at present hardly anything has been 
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ascertained.’ The two metres which have been most fully studied, 
the Early Indian (see Oldenberg, Hymnen des Rig-Veda, Berl. 
1888) and the Early Teutonic (see Sievers, Altgerm. Metrik, 
Leipz. 1892), suggest a few considerations about the history of 
the Latin Saturnian, which may be worth mentioning in lieu of a 
more ambitious treatment. 

The GAyatri pada of the Vedas, apparently the best represen- 
tative of that primitive metre from which the Saturnian hemistich 
was derived, consists of eight syllables, of which the first four may 
be of any quantity, the last four are normally vy —v =, e. g. 


Agnim 118 ptiréhitim 
yajfiasya devim ritvijim 
hétaram ratnddhatimam 


This regard for quantity at the end, though not at the beginning 
of the line, suggests the possibility of combining the quantitative 
and accentual schemes of Saturnian metre. According to such a 
combined scheme, the first two feet would show no regard for 
quantity, 6. g. ddbuint madlum or Rincis atqué, but the end of the 
hemistich would be quantitative, and would be properly expressed 
———,e. 9. Métélli. Instead of the normal A-type, given above 
(p. 311), viz. χ'χ x’x xx’x, we should have to substitute 


x’x χχ ~<™, 


Such a scheme would undoubtedly suit every hemistich of the 
normal A-type, e. δ. 
Dabunt malum Métélli 


Fundit figat prostérnit 
Ufrum mihi Caména. 


For all that, I do not believe that it is the scheme which was 
present to the mind of Livius and Naevius. By the law of Latin 


1 Prof. Thurneysen has furnished strong grounds for believing that the metre 
of the Old Irish hymns, etc., is not the native Irish metre (which must be 
sought elsewhere), but an imitation of the late Latin ecclesiastical metres. 
So that the comparison of Latin Saturnians with, let us say, the opening line 
of the hymn to St. Patrick is, however tempting, quite useless: 


Dabunt malum Metelli | Naeuio poetae 
J cosentiont Romai 
Génair Patraicc in Némthur J is ed atfét hi scélaib. 


I fancy that it will be found that the Celtic nations took rhyme (or rather 
assonance) for the leading feature of their poetry, as the Teutonic nations 
took alliteration. 
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accentuation which prevailed in their time, as well as after them, 
the penultimate syllable of a word, if long, was accented ; and so, 
in ninety-nine out of every hundred lines, a hemistich with accented 
penultima will naturally have a long penultima. But that this 
apparent observance of quantity is merely the result of an actual 
observance of accent is shown by two things: first, by the rule of 
Saturnian metre that the first syllable of the line must be an 
accented syllable (a rule which indicates the accentual nature of 
the metre); and second, by that principle of alternation of accen- 
tual rhythm which we have found to underlie Saturnian versifi- 
cation. That principle, however, could plainly not have existed 
in the earlier period, when the accent attached itself to the first 
syllable of every word; and its existence in the literary period is 
no proof that quantity had not at an earlier time played any part 
in the metre. That quantity alone, or accent alone, or quantity 
and accent combined, supplied the rhythm to the earlier Satur- 
nians—all these are hypotheses which it is equally impossible to 
affirm or to deny with certainty. There is another possibility, 
that neither quantity nor accent, but merely the counting of 
syllables, was the sole or leading rhythmical factor until the 
change from the old monotony of accentuation brought with it 
the possibility of a new rhythmical effect, the alternation of 
accentual rhythm, of the ‘falling’ with the ‘rising’ accentuation. 
That this alternation, which seems to be the rhythmical factor 
with Livius and Naevius, was the direct outcome of the change 
from the old to the new accent law is probable enough in itself, 
and has analogies in the history of the development of Teutonic 
metre. 

Prof. Sievers, who claims five types for the Early Teutonic 
alliterative verse, the most frequent type being x’x x'x, e.g. hyran 
scolde, gives a most ingenious account of how these five may have 
been evolved at different stages by gradual development from a 
primitive type like that of the Gayatri pada. We may here, for 
the sake of simplicity, confine ourselves to the most frequent type, 
just mentioned, viz. x’x x’x. 

The primitive metre he makes xx’ xx’ xx’ xx’ (cf. the Gayatri 
pada of the Vedas), or, admitting secondary as well as main 
accents, xx’ xx‘ xx’ χχ How would this type be changed by the 
working of the phonetic laws of the Teutonic languages them- 
selves? In the first place, the Teutonic accent (like the Latin 
accent) shifted, at an early period, to the first syllable of each 
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word. The result of this change of pronunciation on the metre 
would be that this verse-type would lose its first syllable and 
become x’x x‘x x’xx’. Next, the operation of those stringent laws 
of syncope of the unaccented vowel which transformed the whole 
aspect of the Teutonic vocabulary would efface the unaccented 
syllables and reduce the line to x’x‘x’x‘. From this to the 
normal type x’x x’x is but a step, and this step, the reduction of 
a syllable with secondary accent to the position of an unaccented 
syllable, Prof. Sievers explains as a result of the change from the 
use of the metre for song to its use for recitation. 

All this suggests that the Latin Saturnian may have passed 
through somewhat similar stages. If we suppose as starting-point 
a type like xx’ xx’ xx’ xx’, the shifting of the accent to the first 
syllable of each word would produce the new type x’x, x’x, x’x x, 
e.g. (1) Adnce oino ploirume, or (I use the early accentuation) 
ddbunt maélum Mételli. Or else, supposing the second accent to 
be subordinate, x’xx‘x, x'xx, 6. g. (2) ἀμορὸγο dptumo, or gréalu- 
labat diuttt, or immolabat aiivatam. Or with still further subor- 
dination of the second accent, 6. g. (3) NMaéuio péelae. A new 
type might be evolved by the occasional suppression, through 
syncope, of a syllable following the accent, x’xx‘x, x’x, e.g. 
(4) graétulabat ditt. Similarly céséntiont Rémai and fiuisse uirum. 
When, at a later time, the penultima law of accentuation came in, 
No. 1 would remain, e. g. hénce oino ploirume, or would become 
x’x, x’x, ΧΧ'Χ, 6. g. (5) dabunt maélum Metélli; No. 2 would be 
slightly changed to x'xx’x, x'xx, 6. g. dzondro optumo, or would 
become x‘xx’x, xx’x, 6. g. (6) dmmolabat aurdtam; No. 3 would 
become x’xx, xx’x, 6. g. (7) Naéuio poétae; No. 4 would remain, 
with slight change, x‘xx’x, x’x, e.g. gratuldbat diti, coséntiont 
Rémai, or would become xx’x, x’x, 6. g. (8) fuisse utrum. The 
difference between ‘falling’ and ‘rising’ accentuation, according 
to the new penultima law, was seized on as a means of eliciting 
rhythmical effect, just as the Teutonic race selected alliteration 
for the same purpose; and certain of these types were reserved 
for one or other hemistich, with the object of securing, as far as 
possible, this alternation of accentual rhythm for the whole line. 
Thus a first hemistich of type No. 5, our ‘normal A-type,’ e. g. 
Dabunt mdlum Metélli, which ended with ‘rising’ accentuation, 
would take as second hemistich the type numbered 7, e. g. Naéuzo 
poétae, which began with ‘falling’ and ended with ‘rising’ accen- 
tuation. This was preferred to the other similar type, No. 3, e.g. 
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gratulabat diti, because the shortened type of hemistich (6 syl- 
lables) had come to be appropriated for the second hemistich, 
and, since this type had often only two accents, this number of 
accents came to be regarded as the fitting number for this part of 
the line. A hemistich of the form grd@tulébat diti, which contained 
the possibility of a third accent, namely, the secondary accent on 
the first syllable, was therefore deemed not so suitable. A less 
favored type of the first hemistich, less favored because it did not 
give alternation of accentual rhythm, was that of No. 1 Adnce oino 
ploirume, or No. 2 drondro dptumo, which maintained the ‘falling’ 
accentuation throughout the hemistich. To it was naturally 
joined a second hemistich beginning with a ‘rising’ accentuation, 
such as No. 4 coséntiont Rémai, or No. 8 fuisse uirum. 

Such may have been the development of the types which we 
find in use at the time of Livius Andronicus and Naevius: 


the A-type x’X,) X/X, xx’x || x’xx, xx’x 
(xxx’x, x’x) 

e. δ. Dabunt malum Metélli | Naévio poétae 
(adlocitus simmi) 

and the rarer B-type x’x,, x’x, x’xx || xx’xx, x’x 
(xx’x, x/x) 

e. g. Prim(a)-incédit Céreris | Prosérpina puer 
(fuisse ufrum). 


[Note.—Two Pelignian inscriptions (Zvetaieff, Inscr. Ital. Inf. 
Dial. 13-14. See for 13, also Pauli, Altital. Stud. V) seem, from 
their alliterative language, to be metrical : 


No. 13. ...pracom...... 
usur pristafalacirix prismu petiedu ip uidadu 
uibdu omnitu uranias ecuc empratois 
clisuist cerfum sacaracirix semunu suad 
aetatu firata fertlid praicime perseponas 
afded. eite uus pritrome pacris puus ecic 
lexe. lifar dida uus deti hanustu herentas 


No. 14. pes pros ecuf incubat 
casnar oisa aetate 
c anaes solois des forte 
faber 
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I would render them in Peligno-Latin: 

No. 13. ... uxor(é)s praestabulatric(é)s, Prima Pet(t)iedya 
ib(i) viyam-do, Vib(e)dya Omnita Uranias ec(c)uc imperatis 
vectast, Cerforum sacratrix Séménum ; sua aetate finita (?) fertili, 
regnum-in Proserpinae ab(i)yit. Ite vos praeterum-in pacres qul 
ec(c)idc(e) lexte. Libar (i. 6. affluentiam ?) det vobis dei(ve)te 
(acc. sg. neut.) honesta Herentas: i.e. ... priestesses, Pettiedia 
Prima there to the roadside (sc. was carried for burial), Vibidia 
Omnita by the commands of Urania was carried hither, the 
priestess of the Cerfi Semones; her fruitful life ended, she 
departed to the realm of Proserpine. Go on in peace (or good- 
will), you who have read this. May beauteous Venus give you 
rich abundance. 

No. 14. ped(é)s p(a)ros (?) ec(c)ub(i) incubat canar(is), usa 
aetate, Kaeso Annaeus, sollis dei(ve)s, Forte faber: i. e. a few 
feet (?) (se. of ground) here an old man lies upon, his life com- 
pleted, Kaeso Annaeus, enriched with all things, fostered (favored) 
by Fortune. (For a detailed discussion of these inscriptions see 
my article in the Classical Review, March, 1893.) 

I would arrange them in Saturnian lines as follows: 


No. 13. sur pristafalac(i)rix, || Prismu Petiédu 
fp uidadu, Uibdu || Omnitu UrAnias | 
écuc empratois clistist, Cérfum || sicdrac(i)rix Semunu ; 
5 Or ἐκῶς, giving 8 full sylls. to hem. I. 
stad-aetatu firdta fértlid, || praictme Persépdnas 
Or ftrdta (ὃ /(#)rata), giving 8 full sylls. to hem. I. 
afded. Ejt(e)-uus pritrom-e || pacris, puus écic 
léxe. Lifar didd-uus || déti hanust(u) Heréntas 
Or aet(t)-handst(u) Heréntas ‘loaded with riches.’ Or dtdd-uus- 
dots) | hanust{u) Heréntas, echoing the rhythm of the preced- 
ing line. For εἰ) cf. Plaut. Poen. 1237 ΖΔ). 


No. 14. pés-pros écuf incubat || casnar ojs(a) aetate, 
Or ols(a)-aetdte. Or incedat, if there is alliteration with casnar. 
Caéso Andes, sdlois || dés, Fdérte faber 
Or solots- | -des. 


The accentuation of the Pelignian language is, with the meagre 
evidence at our disposal, quite uncertain. I suppose it to follow 
the penultima law; while another theory makes the first syllable 
of each word accented. But leaving the accentuation aside as 
too doubtful for argument, we may perhaps see in the lines a 
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regard for the numbering of syllables, the normal amount being 
7 for hem. I, 6 for hem. I]. There appears also to be corres- 
pondence of rhythm between adjacent lines, 6. g. vv. 3-4 of No. 
13 with extra-long first hemistich. And alliteration plays a 
leading part in the metre, whereas rhyme is found only once, in 
No. 13, v. 32. So that, if the accentuation of Latin Saturnian 
verse is not reproduced in the Pelignian lines, they retain at least 
the characteristics of what I have mentioned as a possible earlier 
stage of the Latin metre, viz. counting of syllables, arrangement 
in distichs (or, at any rate, correspondence of rhythm between 
adjacent lines), and alliteration. They are interesting, because 

Fer wn ἴμεν are apparently the only examples preserved to us of dialectal 
Saturnians. The Marsic inscription (Zvet. No. 45), which I would 
read: Caso Cantovios Aprufclano ceip. apur finem Esalicom 
enurbid Casontoni socieque donom atolero Actia. Pro I{ecio]ni- 
bus Martses, has only slight alliteration, which can hardly be 
designed (unless in atolero Actia = attulere Angitiae), and is 
quite unlikely to be metrical. And the Oscan inscription in 
Greek characters (Zvet. No. 232) seems to be a very prosaic 
notice about the ownership of a burying-place. I read: wor 
FoddoF ap σοροξωμ εινκαπιδιτωμ KaFas Neer κωαχερηι λιοκακειτ oF alt]... 
egor Bparwp peas ava- (Some verb; cf. avacaxer, No. 247), and render 
in Osco-Latin: quod volvum (‘round’ or ‘walled round’; cf. Lat. 
vulva, and perhaps Ir. falbachk ‘rampart’ = I.-Eur. *wolwéco-) 
sorvum incapiditum Gavas (cf. Gava, C.J. L. 1 1097) licitus est 
coegre (meaning cum agro; cf. peregre)...suae...id bratum 
meae (donavit). 

In the last number of Grodber’s Grundriss der romanischen 
Philologie, Professor Stengel derives the ordinary hendecasyllable 
of the Romance languages from the Latin Saturnian. Could his 
theory be established, the Saturnian metre would indeed be able 
to boast of a long existence. But a grave objection seems to me 
the absence of the metre from the epitaphs of the poor in the 
Imperial Age. The Iambic Senarius and Trochaic Septenarius 
appear to have been the popular metres of the Empire, not the 
Saturnian. ] 

Jzsus Coriacs, Oxrorp, ENGLAND. W. M. LINDSAY. 


11... COLLATION OF THE OLD ARMENIAN 
VERSION OF PLATO’S LAWS, BOOK IV.’ 


In the remaining books (IV—XII) of the Laws it will not be 
necessary to point out in detail the many points of identity 
between the text of the great Paris MS and that of the Armenian 
translator. In our examination of books I-III we have shown 
that the Armenian adheres to the text of the Paris Codex 1807 in 
almost all cases where other MSS, really apographs of it, show 
deviations. When the Armenian really departs from the Paris 
text, it is often but to agree with other genuinely independent 
and old sources, such as Ficino’s Latin rendering or the citations 
of Eusebius and Stobaeus. 

In book ΙΝ of the Laws the following passages may be noticed. 
Where the Armenian seems to yield a sound reading I have 
prefixed an asterisk. The collation is with the text of Schanz all 
through. 

St. 704 B, Sch. 98. 8 πόλις, ἧς πέρι ra νυνδὴ λεχθέντα ἡμῖν. The 
Arm. implies τὰ viv διαλεχθέντα. Cp. Theat. 158 C ἅ re yap νυνὶ 
διειλέγμεθα. But the received text is satisfactory, and all that can 
be here said of the Armenian reading is that it is equally 
satisfactory. 

*St. 704 B, Sch. 98. 10. Schanz reads: ri δέ, λιμένες dp’ εἰσὶν 
κατὰ ταῦτα αὑτῆς, ἣ τὸ παράπαν ἀλίμενος; This is the reading of the 
Paris MS. Eusebius, in citing the passage, has εἰσὶν κατ᾽ αὐτῆς, ἢ 
x.t.A.. Which is also implied by the Arm.  Ficino renders: 
“Portus uero suntne prope? An mare illud penitus importu- 
osum”; which agrees better with the reading of Eusebius than 
with that of the Paris MS. 

*St. 704 B, Sch. 98. 12. Sch. reads with the Paris MS: εὐλί- 
μενος μὲν οὖν ταύτῃ ye ws δυνατόν, and does not notice the variant οὖν 
αὕτη given in Eusebius and, furthermore, implied by the Armenian. 
The agreement throughout this passage of the Armenian with 
Eusebius’ citation is impgrtant, for it proves (1) that these variants 
are not due to citation, but were in the text itself which Eusebius 
had, and (2) that a genuinely old text underlies the Armenian. 


1See A. J. P. XII 193-210. 
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St. 704 C, Sch. 98. 15,16. Perhaps the translator read ἐπιδεήσει 
for ἐπιδεής in both sentences. 

*St. 704 C, Sch. 98.21. The Version adds πάσης, so as to read : 
ri δέ; πεδίων τε καὶ ὀρῶν καὶ ὕλης πάσης πῶς μέρος ἑκάστων ἡμῖν εἴληχεν ; 
The sense would be “wood of all sorts.” As introductory to the 
exception he means to make of ship-building wood, Plato may 
well have written πάσης here; and the fact of πῶς following after it 
may explain its absence from the Paris MS. 

St. 704 D, Sch. 98. 25 πάνυ μὲν οὖν). The Version adds ἑκάτερα, 
which seems the addition of one who missed the sense of the 
passage. 

*St. 704 D, Sch. 98. 29 μεγάλου τινὸς ἔδει σωτῆρός τε αὐτῇῬ The 
Arm. has αὑτῇ, which Ficino also implies: ‘‘ maximo 510] salutis 
fundatore opus esset.” 

St. 704 D, Sch. 99. 3. The Arm. translator renders as if σχεδὸν 
came after δέοντος. Perhaps, however, he merely read the comma 
after, instead of before, σχεδόν. 

*St. 705 A, Sch. 99. 4, 5 πρόσοικος yap θάλαττα χώρᾳ τὸ μὲν παρ᾽ 
ἑκάστην ἡμέραν ἡδύ. This is the reading of the Paris MS. Stobaeus, 
in citing the passage, reads θαλάττῃ χώρα, which is also involved by 
the Armenian. Schanz omits to notice this variant, which has at 
least as much authority as that of the Paris MS. 

*St. 705 A, Sch. 99. 7 ἐμπιμπλᾶσα αὐτήν. The Version has αὑτήν, 
which is also read in early editions of Stobaeus, and must be 
accepted, if just before θαλάττῃ χώρα be read. 

*St. 705 B, Sch. 99. 12 τραχεῖα δὲ οὖσα δῆλον ὡς οὐκ ἂν πολύφορος 
ἅμα. Schanz notes that πάμφορος is read in the Paris MS, but that 
the letters ἀμ are written over an erasure of πολύφορος, while a 
manus recentior adds before πάμφορος and outside the line the 
words πολύφορος re εἴη κα. Eusebius has πολύφορός τ᾽ εἴη καὶ 
πάμφορος, Which Stobaeus also gives, only reading ms for τ΄ The 
Armenian, like Eusebius, adds καὶ παμφ., but omits εἴη and favors 
ye instead of τ΄. Ficino also had the reading of Eusebius, and 
well brings out its meaning: ‘‘Cumque silvosa sit et aspera, licet 
omnia ferat, non tamen abunde omnia.” The reading of Schanz 
comes to the same thing, but the weight of the evidence is in 
favor of adding the words καὶ πάμφορος. 

St. 705 B, Sch. 99. 19 συγχωροῦμεν τότε λέγειν ἡμᾶς ὀρθῶς καὶ τὰ νῦν. 
The Arm. involves ὑμᾶς, which Ficino perhaps read, for he 
renders: “οἵ illa tunc, et nunc zsfa recte dicta concedimus.”’ 

*St. 705 D, Sch. 100. 5. Schanz reads: τὸ δὲ ὅτι πρὸς μέρος ἀλλ᾽ 
! ov πρὸς πᾶσαν σχεδόν, ob πάνυ ξυνεχώρου. The Arm. places the 
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comma before, not after, σχεδόν, with a gain to the sense. Ficino 
renders; ‘quoniam vero non ad universam, sed ad virtutis partem 
ferme equidem non valde laudabam,” which perhaps points to 
similar punctuation in his Greek. Stephanus takes it in the same 
way. 

*St. 706 A, Sch. 100. 8-11. Schanz reads: τοῦτον yap δὴ τίθεσθαι 
τὸν νόμον ὀρθῶς ὑποτίθεμαι μόνον, ὃς ἂν δίκην τοξότου ἑκάστοτε στοχάζηται 
τούτου ὅτῳ ἂν συνεχῶς τῶν ἀεὶ καλῶν τι ξυνέπηται μόνον, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ξύμπαντα 
παραλείπῃ. In this passage the Paris MS reads τοῦ τῶν after συνεχῶς 
and μόνωι (sic), μόνον being written in margin in late hand. The 
Armenian confirms Schanz in omitting τοῦ after συνεχῶς, and also 
Omits μόνον, which Ficino also omits: ‘‘qui veluti sagittarius illuc 
animum semper intendit, unde continuo aliquid semperque sequa- 
tur eorum quae bona sunt.” 

St. 706 A, Sch. 100. 12 ἐάν re dpa τι τῶν ἄλλων. Here the Version 
has ἄλλο instead of dpa. ᾿ 

St. 706 C, Sch. τοο. 25. The Version unaccountably omits 
μονίμων after ὁπλιτῶν in], 25, and μένοντας just below after ἀποθνήσκειν. 
The double omission has a purposive air. But μονίμων has not 
only the authority of the Paris Codex and of Ficino, but of 
Plutarch as well (vit. Philopoem., p. 363 F). It is to be remarked 
that Stephanus read νομίμων from some bad MS. 

St. 707 A, Sch. 101. 19. Schanz reads: πρὸς δὲ τούτοις αἱ διὰ τὰ 
ναυτικὰ πόλεων δυνάμεις Gua σωτηρίας τιμὰς οὐ τῷ καλλίστῳ τῶν πολεμικῶν 
ἀποδιδόασιν. διὰ κυβερνητικῆς γὰρ καὶ πεντηκονταρχίας καὶ ἐρετικῆς [καὶ] 
παντοδαπῶν καὶ οὐ πάνυ σπουδαίων ἀνθρώπων γιγνομένης, τὰς τιμὰς ἑκάστοις 
οὐκ ἂν δύναιτο ὀρθῶς ἀποδιδόναι τις. 

In the above the Paris Codex has ἐρετρικῆς and ἅμα σωτηρίᾳ. 
Badham conjectured σωτηρίας. Ast would remove διὰ before 
κυβερνητικῆς. Schanz brackets καὶ before παντοδαπῶν, and the apo- 
grapha omit it. Ast conjectured διὰ παντοδαπῶν. The Armenian 
does little to remove the difficulties of the passage. It gives the 
following sense: “‘ Praeterea et civitatum quae per navalia et vires 
simul salutis, et honores non optimae parti rerum bellicarum 
retribuerunt. Et enim per artem gubernatoriam, L virorum 
principatu, et principatu variorum quae (or ? qui) est hominum 
et non specialiter optimorum, honores singulis non possit quispiam 
retribuere recte.” From which it appears that the Armenian 
read “*dpyicjs OF ἡγεμονικῆς instead of ἐρετικῆς, and, with the 
apographa, omitted καὶ before παντοδαπῶν. It is also almost certain 
that the Armenian translator read καὶ after σωτηρίας. He seems to 
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have understood the whole passage as follows: ‘“ Moreover, of 
cities, those which depend on fleets apportion the forces of safety, 
as well as the honors, not to the best of the warlike elements,” etc. 

St. 708 Ὁ, Sch. 102. 7 οὐ τὸ σῴζεσθαί τε καὶ οὐκ εἶναι μόνον ἀνθρώποις 
τιμιώτατον ἡγούμενοι. The Arm. renders in the sense τὸ οὕτω σῴζεσθαι 
καὶ οὐ τὸ εἶναι μόνον x. τ A. It is more probable that this is an 
ingenious misreading of the text we have, than that the Armenian 
actually found the above reading in “his MS. οὕτω, of course, 
meant ‘by means of political virtue.’ 

*St. 709 C, Sch. 103. 4. The Version adds the words re καὶ 
νομοθετεῖσθαι, Which in the Paris MS are added in the margin by a 
second hand, with the remark ἐν ἄλλῳ εὗρον. Ficino translates 
these words, and al]] the editions add them. Just below St. 709 C, 
Sch. 103. 8 the Armenian suggests ἐνδέχεται instead of ἀνέχεται. 
Ficino also renders ‘suscipit.’ In the next line the Arm. omits 
διὰ συνήθειαν. 

St. 709 D, Sch. 103. 14 omits μᾶλλον. The words which follow 
τὸ δὲ συμπνεῦσαι καὶ καθάπερ ἵππων ζεῦγος καθ᾽ ἕν εἰς ταὐτόν, τὸ λεγόμενον, 
συμφυσῆσαι have given rise to some discussion. For the Paris MS 
reads καθ᾽ ἕνας, Whether the Armenian translator read καθ᾽ ἕνα or 
καθ᾽ ἕν cannot be decided; but he removes καὶ after συμπνεῦσαι and 
sets it after καθ᾽ ἕν. Immediately below the Version retains ὄντως 
and reAeordror, which are read in the text of the Paris MS. 

*St. 708 E, Sch. 103. 21 ᾿Ωγαθέ, ἔοικα περὶ νομοθετῶν ἐπανιὼν καὶ 
σκοπῶν ἅμα ἐρεῖν τι καὶ @avdov’ Ficino renders: ‘‘ Dum et conside- 
rare legum latores et laudare vellem, ad vile quid dictu videor 
lapsus.” Perhaps we may infer that he read ἐπαινῶν for ἐπανιών. 
The Version omits καὶ σκοπῶν, but retains ἐπανιὼν. Perhaps καὶ 
σκοπῶν was added by one who read ἐπαινῶν but was puzzled by the 
construction περὶ νομοθετῶν ἐπαινῶν. 

St. 7o9 A, Sch. 103. 30. The Version gives instead of ἀνέτρεψε 
the bad reading ἀνέστρεψε, also given in Stobaeus. 

*St. 709 A, Sch. 104. 1. For λοιμῶν the Version has σεισμῶν, 
after which it retains re, but omitting καὶ after ἐμπιπτόντων and 
reading dxapia. Assuming that ἀκαιρίαι really stood in his text, 
the translator read as follows: σεισμῶν re ἐμπιπτόντων χρόνον ἐπὶ πολὺν 
ἐνιαυτῶν πολλῶν πολλάκις ἀκαιρία. This is a better reading than the 
other texts yield, for in them λοιμῶν is superfluous after νόσοι, and 
re after λοιμῶν. After σεισμῶν, however, re is in place, and need not 
be any more bracketed, as it is by Schanz. The only word which 
the Arm. removes is καὶ, which may have been inserted by one 
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who rightly failed to see the connection between human disease 
(λοιμόν) and bad harvests (dxatpias). The latter might ensue as 
the result of earthquakes. 

St. 709 A, Sch. 103. 2. ἄξειεν, the reading of the Paris MS, is 
given in the Version. Stob.: ἄρξειεν. Just below in 709 B the 
Arm. agrees with the Paris Codex and Stobaeus in reading ὅμως, 
against ὁμοίως of the Apogr. Vatic. In the next line Stobaeus has 
εὖ λέγοντα λέγειν, but the Version agrees with the Paris MS in giving 
Ley. εὖ λέγ. 

*St. 709 C, Sch. 104.14. The Version, literally rendered = nam 
in hiemali tempore comprendere gubernatoriam maxima effcit, 
necne et hoc magnum aliquid lucrum ponam artis? We see that 
it at least retains after κυβερνητικὴν the words ἢ μή, given in the Paris 
Codex, but rejected by Schanz, in spite of similar uses, like Laws 
888 Β μέγιστον δέ, ὃ νῦν οὐδὲν ἡγεῖ σύ, τὸ περὶ τοὺς θεοὺς ὀρθῶς δια- 
νοηθέντα ζῆν καλῶς ἣ μή. 

*St. 709 C, Sch. 104. 15, 16. The Version gives the words 
i πῶς to Klinias and omits οὕτως. Badham felt 4 πῶς to be awkward 
at the end of the speech of the Athenians, and conjectured σὺ δὲ 
πῶς. Stobaeus confirms the Armenian in rejecting οὕτως. 

St. 709 C, Sch. 104.17. The Version implies *xait ἐν or κάν, 
which Ast conjectured. At the end of the speech it omits δεῖν in 
1. 22. Just before, in line 20, the Arm. has μέλλει, with Stobaeus, 
against μέλλοι Of the Paris MS. | 

St. 709 D, Sch. 104. 24-105. 2. Schanz in this difficult passage 
reads ὀρθῶς τι παρὸν and ἐπιδέον. His app. crit. summarizes the 
various conjectures of scholars. Adopting his reading, the sense 
is as follows: ‘“‘Then will not one who has art in one of the 
directions mentioned (viz. as pilot or physician or legislator) be 
rightly able to pray for something given him by fortune and only 
requiring art in addition?” That is, the artist’s prayer will be for 
those conditions to be given by good fortune under which his art 
will be able to work and produce what is wanted. The paraphrase 
of the Armenian translator misses the sense: “ Will not, then, one 
who has art in one of the directions mentioned also pray that he 
may be able to adjust rightly, by means of his art, that which 
comes by chance ?’”’ 

*St. 709 D, 105. 5. For τὴν αὑτῶν εὐχὴν the Armenian has 
τὴν αὐτὴν εὐχὴν, Which gives a better sense. Just below the Paris 
Codex has δὴ, for which Sch. substitutes ἂν. The Armenian 
implies δὴ After that, in]. το, the Arm. has ἔφέρε δή, ὦ νομοθέτα 
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xr. A. Here ὦ is absent from the Paris Codex, but is conjectured 
by Schanz, Ficino rendering ‘‘O legislator.” 

*St. 709 E. In the next line the Paris text has ὃ λαβὼν ἕξεις ὥστ᾽ 
ἐκ τῶν λοιπῶν αὐτὸς τὴν πόλιν ἱκανῶς διοικῆσαι; Here ὥστ᾽ gives offence, 
for, though examples are to hand of its redundant use with the 
infinitive after δύναμαι, ἱκανὸς, etc., none are adducible of such a use 
after ἔχω. The Armenian involves avy’, which must be the true 
reading. 

*St. 709 E, Sch. τος. 11-16. The passage which follows 1s also 
remedied by the Armenian. Schanz’ reading departs from the 
Paris Codex more widely and gives a less satisfactory sense. He 
reads: ΑΘ. ...7i μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ εἰπεῖν ὀρθῶς ἔστιν; ἄρα τοῦ νομοθέτου 
φράζωμεν τοῦτο; KA. τί γάρ; ΑΘ. [Ναὶ] τόδε" τυραννουμένην μοι δότε 
τὴν πόλιν φήσει. Here the Paris Codex has ἢ γάρ, not τί yap, and 
also vat, which “delevit Stallbaum.” The Arm. testifies to the 
following reading of the passage: AO. ... ri μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ εἰπεῖν ὀρθῶς 
ἔστιν τὸ τοῦ vopobérov,; ἄρα φράζωμεν τοῦτο; ἦ γάρ; KA. Nat. ΑΘ. τόδε 
x. tA. ‘Ath. What shall we rightly set down after this as the 
answer of the legislator? Shall we indicate this answer? iin. 
Yes. Ath. This he will say,” etc. Thus the Armenian only 
involves the transposition of dpa and the addition of τὸ before τοῦ 
vouobérov. To this addition Ficino also testifies, for he renders: 
‘Quid recte deinde dicitur? An legum latoris responsio afferri 
debet? Clin. Utique,” etc. Ast conjectured τὸ before τοῦ 
νομοθέτον. 

*St.710 A, Sch. 105. 19 καὶ νῦν τῇ τυραννουμένῃ Ψυχῇ τοῦτο ξυνεπέσθω 
is the reading of the Paris MS; but it is the πόλις which three lines 
before was τυραννουμένη, and not the ψυχή of the τύραννος. ‘‘ Affertur 
alia lectio τῇ τοῦ τυράννου ψυχῇ," notes Stephanus. The Arm. = 
“et nunc huic quae a tyranno regitur civitati sequatur anima talis.”’ 
Therefore read ψυχῆς τοῦτο ‘the despotically ruled city must have, 
along with the rest, this element of the soul (in its ruler), if it 1s to 
profit by the other qualities (of youth, memory, etc.) which he 
has already got.” That this is the true sense is clear from the 
words just below in 710 B: ταύτην τοίνυν ἡμῖν κι τι A. Even if τυραν- 
νουμένῃ be middle, it is still the πόλις, and not the ψυχή, of the ruler 
which may be said to govern itself despotically or to have 
despotic institutions. 

*St. 710 C, Sch. 106.10. The Armenian includes εὐτυχής in the 
speech of Klinias, and instead of πρόσθες, μὴ κατ᾽ ἄλλο implies πρόσθες 
μή τι ἄλλου Therefore the Armenian had the same text as Ficino, 
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who renders: “ΟΠ... fortis, magnificus atque felix? Athen. 
Adde nihil aliud, nisi ut,” etc. Stephanus would give εὐτυχής to 
Clinias. 

St. 710 E, Sch. 106. 27. The Arm. implies λέγομεν δὲ ταῦτα 
where the Greek MSS have δὴ. 

*St. 711 A, Sch. 106. 32 ταύτῃ καὶ τότε τάχος καὶ ῥᾳστώνη x. τ΄ δ. 
Schanz writes: “in verbis καὶ τότε haereo.” The Armenian omits 
τότε. SO does Ficino: “ibi celer et facilis fieri mutatio selet.”’ 

*St. 711 A, Sch. 107. 2 οὐχ ἅπαξ ἀλλ᾽ οἶμαι πολλάκι. The Arm. 
Involves οὐχ ἅπ. ἀλλὰ καὶ πολ. 

St. 711 B, Sch. 107. 11 πορεύεσθαι δὲ αὐτὸν δεῖ πρῶτον ταύτῃ. The 
Arm. reads δὴ for 8. The same reading is in one of Bekker’s 
codd. a. 

St. 711 C, Sch. 107.17. The Arm. agrees with the Paris MS 
in reading καὶ πῶς οἰόμεθα without οὐκ. 

*St. 711 C, Sch. 107. 32 ἣ τὴν Νέστορος ἐάν ποτέ τις ἐπανενέγκῃ φύσιν. 
The verb ἐπαναφέρω is used in three other passages in the Laws, 
viz. 1 631 A, III 680 Ὁ, V 742 C, and always in the sense of ‘to 
refer or trace a thing back to its source or centre.’ In the Politeia 
and Cratylus, 434 E and 425 D, it has the same sense; also in 
Lysis 219 C. Thus the sense of ‘to brihg up again or restore 
what is past,’ which the context requires, is a sense in which 
ἐπαναφέρω is never used in Plato. On the other hand, the sense of 
‘refer back,’ in which he always uses it, is here impossible. The 
Armenian gives this sense: ‘vel eam quae Nestoris si quando 
quis renovaverit naturam.”  Ficino renders: “aut si quando 
naturam Nestoris quis reduxerit.” It 1s clear that the Arm. 
translator read é¢ravavedonrat OF dvavedonra. Cp. Pol. II 358 B 
ἐπανανεώσομαι τὸν θρασυμάχου λόγο. Ast in his lexicon renders 
ἐπαναφέρω by vefero, and gives no reference to this passage in the 
Laws. The active ἐπανανεώσῃ would involve less change in the text, 
but it has a post-classical air. The uncials WC might easily have 
been confused by a copyist with ΓΚ. Then ἐπανανέγκηται would 
have given way to the more usual form ἐπανανέγκῃ. The change 
would also be explained if we supposed that the termination ται 
was written as a compendium in some MS of which the Paris MS 
is a more or less direct copy, and that this compendium was 
wrongly copied. Badham suggested such a theory in explanation 
of most of the bad readings of the Paris MS. 

*St. 711 E, Sch. 107. 34. In the next line the Arm. omits 
ἀνθρώπων. As it is not necessary to the sense and is also omitted 
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in Ficino’s verston: “quem... multo magis omnibus excelluisse 
ferunt,” we can infer that it was not in the Greek texts used by 
Ficino and by the Armenian translator. | 

*St. 711 E, Sch. 108. 4. For ἰόντων λόγων the Arm. has ῥεόντων 
λόγων, which Ficino also read, for he renders: “οἵ illi quoque 
beati sunt, qui /uentia ex ore modesto audiunt verba.” 

St. 712 B, Sch. 108. 14, 15. The Armenian translator renders : 
“conemur accommodantes te civitate, seniores tanquam pueri 
oratione confingere leges.’’ He misunderstood σοι. 

*St. 712 D, Sch. 109. 2, 3 καί τις ἐνίοτε μοι φαίνεται πασῶν τῶν πόλεων 
δημοκρατουμένῃ μάλιστ᾽ ἐοικέναι is the reading of the Paris MS. 
Stephanus, following Ficino’s version, which has “nonnunquam 
tamen,” conjectured καί τοι, which Sch. adopts. The Arm. retains 
τις, but for δημοκρατουμένῃ has τυραννουμένῃ OF τυραννίδι. The substi- 
tution is probably right, since it agrees better with what precedes 
and renders ms more tolerable. The sense may be ‘and in a way 
_(or under some aspects τις) it sometimes appears to me of all 
states most to resemble a tyranny.’ Just below, in |. 7, the 
Armenian retains the reading of the Paris Codex: ἂν ἐρωτηθείς. 

_ *St. 712 E, Sch. 109. το. Sch. reads κἀγὼ φαίνομαι where the 
Paris MS has καταφαίνομαι. Ficino has “mihi quoque, Megille, 
perinde ac tibi contigisse videtur.” The Arm. translator probably 
read κἀγὼ, for he renders: ‘‘ Eadem ista affectione, Megille, videor 
ego affici.” 

St. 712 E, Sch. 109. 16 τὸ τοῦ δεσπότου δὲ ἑκάστη προσαγορεύεται 
κράτος. The Armenian translator reads ἑκάστης, a vicious reading, 
if it was really in his text. 

St. 712 E. The speech ταὐτόν σοι πάθος is in the Arm. given to 
the Athenian. Then the speech ὄντως yap x. τ᾿ A. to Megillus and 
τίς δ᾽ ὁ θεός to the Athenian. Then dp’ οὖν, etc., to Megillus. Then 
the words οὐκοῦν---δρᾶν to the Athenian, the words πάνυ μὲν οὖν to 
Megillus. The Athenian resumes τῶν γὰρ δὴ down to οἰκεῖται, and 
Megillus has the words σφόδρ᾽ ἂν as, etc. Comp. the editors. 

St. 713 A, Sch. 109. 17, 18. The Armenian involves χρῆν δ᾽ 
εἴπερ τοιούτου τινὸς τὴν πόλιν ἔδει ἐπονομάζεσθαι, “rd τοῦ τῶν ἀληθῶς νοῦν 
ἐχόντων δεσπόζοντος κι τ. A. Just below the Arm. has γέ τι, with the 
Paris Codex, which Sch. corrects to γ᾽ ἔτι. 

*St. 713 B, Sch. 109. 25 ἔτι προτέρα τούτων. The Arm. omits 
τούτων, Which is redundant, and not translated by Ficino. 

St. 713 C, Sch. 110. 4 τῆς τῶν τότε μακαρίας (ays. The Arm. 
omits τῶν. Perhaps Ficino did so also, for he renders: “beatae 
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illius vitae.” Just below, in ]. 9, the Arm., along with Ficino and 
the Paris MS, omits rére, which Schanz introduces from Julian’s 
citation. 

*St. 713 D, Sch. 110. 11 γένους θειοτέρου re καὶ ἀμείνονος. For re 
the Armenian has τινος. Ficino and Julian omit re. Just below, 
1. 14, the Arm. retains αὐτοῖσί τινας, which Ficino omits. 

St. 713, Sch. 110. 15. The Arm. retains ἄρα after θεὸς, which 
Sch. omits, following Julian’s citation. The Paris Codex has dpa 
καὶ In the next line, instead of τὸ γένος, the Armenian has τοῦ 
yévous, which Ficino also no doubt read: “similiter deus, homines 
amans, genus daemonum gezeri nostro praestantius nobis prae- 
fecit.’ Schanz brackets τὸ, for which Hermann conjectured τότε. 

*St. 713 E, Sch. 110. 18. The Arm. has εἰρήνην re καὶ αἰδῶ καὶ 
ἐλευθερίαν καὶ ἀφθονίαν. Schanz adopts the reading of Julian’s 
Citation: eip. re x. αἰδῶ καὶ δὴ ap6. The Paris Codex has εἰρ. re x. 
αἰδῶ καὶ εὐνομίαν (yp. ἐλευθερίαν) καὶ ἀφθονίαν. Ficino agrees with the 
Armenian: ‘“‘pacemque et pudicitiam, libertatem οἵ iustitiae 
copiam proebens.”’ 

*St. 713 E, Sch. rro. 22. The Arm. omits οὐδὲ πόνων, which 
Ficino retains, but, with Ficino, renders ἀνάφυξις in sense of 
‘quies.’ Both these authorities therefore read dydyvés, which is 
also Julian’s reading. This is the only one of Julian’s divergences 
from the Paris MS which is reflected inthe Armenian. *In the 
same line the Armenian omits οἴεται, which is not wanted, and 
perhaps read δεῖ. In the next line, for τὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ Κρόνου λεγόμενον 
βίον the Arm. has ἔτ. ε. τ᾿ Kp. γενόμενον B., which Ficino also read: 
“imitari nos iubet vitam quae sub saturno fuit.” 

*St. 714 B, Sch. 111. 10 μὴ δὴ φαύλου πέρ. The Arm. has δὲ for 
δὴ. So also Ficino: “neque de re vili,” etc. 

—*St. 714 C, Sch. 111. 13 ff. οὔτε yap πρὸς κι tr. A. The Arm. gives 
the sense as follows: οὔτε yap . . . τοὺς νόμους, ἀλλ᾽ 6 τι ἂν καθεστηκυῖα 
ἡ πολιτεία ξυμφέρον yy, ὅπως ἄρξει re ἀεὶ καὶ μὴ καταλυθήσεται, τὸν φύσει 
ὅρον, etc. Perhaps the true reading may be καθεστηκυίᾳ 7 πολιτείᾳ 
ξυμφέρον, ὅπως, etc. The sense of the whole clause would be: “for 
they say the laws ought to regard not war nor excellence all round, 
but whatsoever is expedient to the established constitution ; 
namely, that it may always prevail and never be dissolved, thus 
(they say) is the natural definition of the just best stated:” The 
Armenian has rendered the dative καθεστηκνίᾳ πολιτείᾳ as if it were 
nominative and 7 as if it were 7. In a MS in which no iota 
subscript was given, such a blunder was natural enough. The 
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words ταύτῃ δεῖν, which the Paris Codex adds before τὸ ξυμφέρον, 
are omitted in the Armenian. Critics have replaced them by all 
sorts of conjectures, and all are agreed that they are wrong. 
Ficino’s rendering supports in a marvellous way this explanation : 
‘‘nec enim ad bellum, nec ad omnem virtutem referri leges debere 
aiunt: sed ad illud potius, quod constitutae reipublicae conferat, 
quaecunque illa sit, ut dominetur semper nec pereat; iusti que 
definitionem sic natura optime se habere contendunt.” This 
would be in Greek: ἄλλ᾽ ὅ τι ἂν καθεστηκνυίᾳ ἥτις ἂν ἢ πολιτείᾳ ἢ 
ξυμφέρον, ὅπως κι τ λ. Supposing this to be the true text, we may 
suppose that a copyist who did not see that καθεστηκυία and πολιτεία 
were datives, left out ὅ τι ἂν and wrote ἥτις ἂν instead. Then the 
introduction of ταύτῃ δεῖν (or ἰδεῖν) would be necessary in order to 
make sense. 

St. 714 C, Sch. 111. 20 λέγ᾽ ἔτι σαφέστερο. Arm. has λέγε τι cag, 

St. 714 D, Sch. 111. 24. The Arm. adds *4 before δῆμον, and 
just below paraphrases in the following sense: 4 πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον 
ἑαυτῷ (OF ἑαυτοῦ) καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς τοῦ μένειν. 

St. 714 E, Sch. 112.1. The Arm. has ἀδικημάτων, which is read 
in the Paris Codex. 

St. 715 A, Sch. 112. 12. The Arm. seems to have omitted ἤδη. 
Also Ficino: ‘ millies namque in civitatibus nonnullis id contigit.” 

*St. 715 A, Sch. 112. 15 rd re πράγματα κατὰ τὴν πόλιν οὕτως ἐσφετέ- 
ρισαν σφόδρα. There follows no καὶ to answer re, and so Stephanus 
read ye conjecturally. The Arm. involves τά τε πράγματα καὶ τὰ κατὰ 
τὴν πόλ. ov. ἐσφ. and omits σφόδρα. Ficino renders: ‘‘adeo ad se 
solos rem contraxerunt.” 

St. 715 A, Sch. 112. 18. Is it a mere coincidence by which the 
Arm. and Ficino both render μήτε αὐτοῖς μήτε ἐκγόνοις as if it were 
pyre αὐτῶν τοῖς éxydvas? Ficino, 6. g., has: ‘ut nullum_ victis 
eorumque posteris magistratum concesserint.” 

St. 715 B, Sch. 112.23. The Arm. retains στασιώτας . . . πολίτας, 
read in the Paris MS, but for τούτους, which follows, implies ὃ or 
ods, which gives no sense. In the next line it adds *otéyeda, or a 
word of the same meaning, before μάτην. So also Ficino: “et iura 
sua frustra sic ab eis vocari censemus.” 

St. 715 C, Sch. 112. 30 νόμων ὑπηρεσίαν. For νόμων, which is a 
conjecture, the Arm. retains θεῶν or Άῳθεοῦ of the Paris MS; but in 
the next line the Version implies ὃ. εἶναι τὴν peyiorny’ τὴν μεγίστην τῷ 
πρώτῳ. Ficino renders: “deorum quoque cultum et ministertum 
dabimus ; maximum quidem primo.” 
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*St. 715 D, Sch. 113. 9 ὅσα θεο. The Arm. has ὅσα οἱ θεοί, 
which Stobaeus also read. 

*St. 715 Εἰ, Sch. 113. 20. The Arm. has ὦνδρες, which Sch. 
adopts. Ficino: “Ο viri.”” Codex Paris. has ἄνδρες. 

*St. 716 A, Sch. 113.22. The Arm. has εὐθείᾳ περαίνει πάντα κατὰ 
φύσιν περιφερόμενος. Schelling, Diar. Antiq. 1843, Nr. 88, p. 704, 
conjectured περιφερόμενος. The Paris MS has περιπορευόμενος and 
omits πάντα. 

*St. 716 A, Sch. 113. 25 ταπεινὸς καὶ κεκοσμημένος. Schanz 
brackets the last two words, which are ‘extra versum’ in the 
Paris MS. Arm. has ταπεινότητι κεκοσμημένος, with which cp. 
Xenoph. ’An. 2, 1, 22 κεκοσμημένην τὸ μὲν σῶμα καθαρότητι, τὰ δὲ ὄμματα 
αἰδοῖ. Inthe same line the Arm. implies ὅστις δὲ, or less probably 
εἰ δέ ris, where the Paris MS has ὁ δέ τις. Just below the Arm. 
implies ἀνοίᾳ φλέγεται, with the Paris MS. 

St. 716 B, Sch. 114. 2. For πάντα ἅμα the Arm. has, with 
Theodoret, citing this passage, ἅμα πάντα. 

St. 716 B, Sch. 114.7. The Arm. has as follows: δῆλον δὴ τοῦτό 
ye, ὡς τῶν ξυνακολουθησόντων τῷ θεῷ, eis τὸ μέλλον δεῖ διανοηθῆναι πάντα 
av8pa. ‘This much, then, is clear, that we must for the future 
conceive of every man among those who shall follow along with 
God.” But this is not satisfactory, and én, which Schanz conjec- 
tures before ds, is still required. Of course, εἰς τὸ μέλλον may 
easily have been corrupted into ἐσόμενον, but it seems otiose. The 
phrase used in the Version, and which I render by εἰς τὸ μέλλον, 
admits of being put into Greek quite literally by the phrase es τὸν 
ἔπειτα χρόνον. Inthe long speech of the Athenian which follows, 
the Armenian reflects the Paris MS in the following readings, 
which Schanz or others find unsatisfactory, viz. St. 716 D, Sch. 
114. 18 καὶ ἄδικος. Just below, |. 22, δεῖ where Sch. writes ἀεὶ. In 
St. 717 A, Sch. 114. 30 the Arm. has ἐγκαιρότατος. Then Sch. 115, 
1. 1 ἔφεσις and λεγόμενα, |. 4 ἀρίστεια OF ἀριστεῖα. Then in St. 718 A, 
Sch. 116, |. 4 Arm. has δαπάνης re, in ]. 6 of same page it has ἂν, 
which Stobaeus omits. Just below, in 1. 10, πρὸς θεῶν. In 1. 12, 
‘lastly, it has the same lacuna after διέξοδος as the Paris MS. In 
the following passages, however, in this speech it varies from the 
Paris Codex : 

St. 716 D, Sch. 114. 22. The Arm. has εὐχαῖς καὶ ξύμπασιν ἀναθή- 
μασιν καὶ θεραπείᾳ θείᾳ ὃ καὶ κάλλιστον. Here θείᾳ may be right. 

St. 716 E, Sch. 114. 27 omits δῶρα after μιαροῦ. Just below, in 
Ἰ. 29, it renders τοῖς ἀνοσίοις in the sense of τοῖς ἀδίκοις, and in the 
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next line ὁσίοις in the sense of καθαροῖς. *In the same line it has 
for ἅπασιν the nom. sing. ἅπας, which is certainly right, the sense 
being that, for the unholy, all their arduous and ample labor 15 in 
vain, but for the pure in heart every service (ἅπας), however 
humble, is in season, even if it be not ὁ πολύς. Ficino: “quod 
opportune faciunt omnes sancti’’; so he read ἅπασιν. 

*St. 717 A, Sch. 114. 31 BéAn δὲ ad. Here the Paris MS has 
β. δὲ αὐτοῦ, which is impossible. The Arm. has αὐτὰ or ταῦτα. The 
Basle edition already had αὐτὰς Ficino: “‘sagittae vero ad illud 
quaenam ?” 

St. 717 B, Sch. 115. 6, 7 τοῖς δὲ τούτων ἄνωθεν down to νυνδή]. 
The Arm. omits, but since these words are glanced at in Plutarch, 
de Iside, p. 361 A, they can hardly be a gloss. Ficino renders 
them. 

*St. 717 B, Sch. 115. 12 νομίζειν δέ. The Arm. adds δε. This 
must have stood in the original Greek, for Ficino also adds it: 
‘“‘putare enim quisque debet omnia quae possidet eorum esse.”’ 

*St. 717 C, Sch. 115. 17. The Armenian reads καὶ after instead 
of before ὑπερπονούντων, and in 1. 19 δὴ παλαιοῖς for δὲ παλαιοῖς. 
These very insignificant changes make the Greek text to run 
more smoothly. Ficino’s text also must have transposed the καὶ : 
“δος omnia videlicet mutuo data persolvens, et pro curis dolo- 
ribusgue priscis parentum, in senecta recentes reddens, quando 
maxime indigent.” 

St. 717 E, Sch. 115. 29 τῶν εἰθισμένων ὄγκον is Schanz’ reading. 
The Paris MS has ὄγκων, but τῶν εἰθισμένων. Stobaeus has τὸν 
εἰθισμένον ὄγκον. The Arm. has τὸν εἰθισμένον νόμον. Ficino: “con- 
_suetam magnitudinem.” Here νόμον might be right, but ὄγκον 15 
more graphic. 

*St. 717 E, Sch. 115. 30. The Paris Codex and Stobaeus share 
the vicious reading τοὺς αὑτῶν γεννήτας. Schanz conjectures and 
reads τοῖς αὑτῶν γεννηταῖς, which is actually involved by the Arme- 
nian and was also read by Ficino: “quae maiores genitoribus 
suis struebant.” 

St. 717 E, Sch. 116. 1. For ἐπιμελείας the Armenian Version 
has μνήμας, which is inept. Just below it omits παρεχόμενον, and 
translates the entire clause as if it were τῷ (or τὸ) δὲ μὴ παραλείπειν 
μνήμην ἐνδελεχῆ αὐτῶν ἀλλὰ τούτῳ μάλιστ᾽ dei πρεσβεύειν, δαπάνης τε 
κι TA, 

ot. 718 Β, Sch. 116. 12. For βία καὶ the Arm. has βιαίᾳ. In 
reading an old text a translator might confuse καὶ with ca. 
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*St. 718 B, Sch. 116. 18. The Arm. has παράδειγμα προενεγκόντα, 
which Ficino also read: “horum exemplum.” The Paris MS 
has δεῖγμα. 

St. 718 Ὁ, Sch, 116. 30. After λεχθέντα the Arm. introduces 
this gloss: περὶ θυσιῶν καὶ γονέων. In the next line it omits εἰς τὸ, 
but in the rest of this hard speech it faithfully reflects the readings 
of the Paris Codex. 

St. 719 A, Sch. 117. 13. The Armenian read φέρειν, with the 
Paris Codex. Cp. Hesiod, op. 213, for a similar use. Why does 
Schanz in his text adopt the insipid reading πέλει of the editions 
of Hesiod? Plato certainly read φέρειν. 

*St. 719 A, Sch. 117. 16 εἰ τὸ μέσον αὐτὸ θεῖναι is read in the Paris 
MS. Badham conjectured αὖ for αὐτὸ, which Schanz adopts. The 
Arm. omits αὐτὸς In the preceding line, for 6 γέ μοι it implies ὥς γέ 
po. Ficino: ‘‘verum quo sermonis spectabat progressio, volo in 
medio vobis proponere.” The Armenian also assigns πάνυ μεν οὖν 
to Clinias. 

St. 719 B, Sch. 117. 20. The Arm. omits οὐ before δῆλον, and 
after it reads 6 τι. 

St. 719 D, Sch. 118. 8. The Arm. omits dei after ἀεὶ. 

*St. 719 D, Sch. 118. 13. The Arm. has θάπτειν αὐτὴν ‘and if it 
were commanded to bury her in poetry.’ This is better than 
αὑτήν, read in the Paris MS and implied by Ficino’s rendering. 

*St. 720 A, Sch. 118. 30. After πρᾳότατον the Arm. omits αὐτόν, 
which ‘“‘delevit Badham.” Just before, after ἀναμιμνῃσκώμεθα, in 
l. 28, the Armenian omits δὲ. 

*St. 720 C, Sch. 119. 16. The Paris MS has ἑκάστου πέρι voon- 
ματος ἑκάστον τῶν οἰκετῶν. Schanz notes thus: “unum alterumne 
ἑκάστου delendum esse videtur.”’ The Arm. has ἑκάστῳ περὶ νοσή- 
ματος ἑκάστον τ. oix., Which may be right. 

*St. 720 E, Sch. 120. 2, 3. The Paris MS, which Schanz 
follows, has τίν᾽ dpa πρῶτον νόμον Geir’ ἂν ὁ νομοθέτης ; ap’ ob κατὰ φύσιν 
τὴν περὶ γενέσεως ἀρχὴν πρώτην πόλεων πέρι κατακοσμήσει ταῖς τάξεσιν ; 
Badham felt this text to be wrong, and conjectured τὸν περὶ γένεσιν, 
ὡς ἀρχὴν πρώτην πόλεων, πρὶν κατακοσμῆσαι ταῖς τάξεσι. For περὶ 
Stephanus conjectured mapa. The Arm. involves ap’ οὐ τὸν κατὰ 
φύσιν, τὴν περὶ γεν. ἀρ. πόλ. πέρι πρώτην Karak. ταῖς πράξεσιν, Which, 
however, is not quite satisfactory. Ficino adheres to the text of 
the Paris MS. 

*St. 721 A, Sch. 120. 7 καὶ ἡ κοινωνία is read in the Arm., as also 
in Codex A Stobaei. Just below the Arm. involves γαμικοὶ δὲ δὴ 
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νόμο. The Paris Codex has δὴ and omits δὲ The codices of 
Stobaeus have some δὴ and some δὲ, some neither. 

*St. 721 A, Sch. 120. 12 ἔχοι δ᾽ ἂν πῶς; ἴσως ὧδε. The Arm. has 
ἔχοι δ᾽ ἂν ἴσως ὧδε. Badham conjectured πὼς ἴσως. Ficino: “quae 
sic se forsan habebit.” In next line, for γαμεῖν δὲ the Arm. perhaps 
implies γαμεῖν ye or y. δὴ, but hardly γ. de. 

*St. 721 B, Sch. 120. 15, 16. The Arm. has χρήμασι μὲν τόσοις 
καὶ τοῖς, τῇδε δὲ καὶ τῇ ἀτιμᾳ. Heindorf conjectured τῇδε δὲ καὶ τῇ ἀτ., 
of which reading there are traces in the Paris MS and in the MSS 
of Stobaeus. Ficino: ‘dedecore autem tali quodam vel tali.” 

St. 721 B, Sch. 120. 19 διανοηθέντα ὡς ἔστιν f κιτ.ιλ. The Arm.= 
cogitantem quia sit veritabiliter humanum genus et natura quadam 
particeps est immortalitatis, which is a bungle. 

*St. 721 D, Sch. 120. 31 τόσῳ καὶ τόσῳ: 9 Arm. = τόσῳ καὶ τῷ. 

St. 721 D, Sch. 121. 5 πότερον αὑτοὺς διπλοῦς]. The Arm. adds 
αὐτῶν. αὑτῶν would not be amiss. Just below it retains ro μήκει τὸ 
σμικρότατον. 

*St. 722 A, Sch. 121. 14. The Arm. has αἱροίμην, with the 
Apographum Marcianum. The Paris Codex has ἐροίμην. Lower 
down in the same speech, |. 29, the Arm. reads μάχην, with the 
Paris MS. 

*St. 722 C, Sch. 121. 33 ἐξ αὐτῶν ὧν νῦν διειλέγμεθα. The Arm.= 
ex lis etiam nunc a nobis selectis, which corresponds to ἐξ αὐτῶν 
ὧν νυνδὴ εἱλόμεθα (Or ἡρήμεθα). Schanz notes: “νυνδὴ scribendum 
videtur.” Just below, Sch. 122. 1, for τινα γεγονός the Arm. has 
ἔστι γεγονός, Which must be right. Ficino read τινα and διειλέγμεθα: 
‘quod per ea, de quibus disseruimus, nobis Deo quodam adspi- 
rante factum est.” 

St. 723 D, Sch. 123. 11 οὐδὲ περὶ doparos. The Arm. has οὐδὲ 
yap doparos, with the Paris Codex. Ficino seems to have had οὐδὲ 
yap περὶ dop., for he renders: “non enim in cantu neque in omni 
sermone.” 

*St. 723 E, Sch. 123. 25 μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο. The Arm. involves μ. δὲ 
τοῦτο 67. +The second hand adds ἤδη in margin of the Paris Codex. 

*St. 724 A, Sch. 123. 34. The Arm. omits αὐτῶν before ψυχὰς. 
So also Ficino: “ Post illa vero quae ad animos, quae ad corpora,” 
etc. Just below, in 1. 35, for προσῆκόν τ᾽ the Arm. has προσῆκον δ᾽. 


The above exhausts, for the [Vth book of the Laws, the readings 
in respect of which the Greek text of the Armenian translator 
differed from that of the celebrated Paris Codex. Hitherto we 
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have had but two witnesses to the text of the Laws, to wit, (1) the 
Paris Codex, of which all our other MSS are copies, more or less 
remote, and (2) the Latin Version of Ficino, representing an 
independent Greek text which must have perished towards the 
beginning of the XVIth century; and we may rank the ancient 
authors, chiefly Eusebius and Stobaeus, who have handed us 
down citations of the Laws, as a third source of testimony. But 
the variants either implied by Ficino or given in the Florilegists 
were always liable to doubt, so long as they stood alone. There 
was no certainty, for example, that an omission or addition or 
other change in Ficino’s Version was more than a device of 
translation. In Eusebius or Stobaeus similarly they might be 
due to careless citation. It may be claimed for a version like the 
Armenian that in scores of passages it removes this uncertainty, 
which especially attaches to omissions and additions. For 
wherever it supports a various reading found either in Ficino or 
the excerptors, we are at once certain that that variant was actually 
in the Greek text used. In this [Vth book there are many 
passages in which Ficino and the excerptors win such support. 
In every such case a variant, if it really mends the text, is doubly 
confirmed; while, in case it does not mend the text, the mere 
participation in error proves that we have in the Armenian a text 
which has pro tanto had the same history and comes from the 
same hands as that whose errors it shares. When our collation 
of the whole of the Armenian Version is concluded, we shall try 
to exhibit in a summary the new evidence which the Armenian 
and Latin Versions, in conjunction with one another, afford in 
respect of the families of the texts of the Laws used by the 
various excerptors of antiquity, by Stobaeus in particular. 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 


IV.—SUGGESTIONS ON SOME EPIGRAMS OF THE 
THIRD VOLUME OF DIDOT’S EDITION OF 
THE ANTHOLOGIA PALATINA. 


This work, which appeared in 1890, has elicited a considerable 
amount of criticism. In particular, van Herwerden, in his Studia 
Critica in Epigrammata Graeca (Leiden, 1891), has pointed out 
the insufficiency of the editor, Cougny, and has made many most 
excellent corrections of the text of the Epigrams. A large 
number of these have had the advantage of being previously 
edited by Prof. Kaibel, whose widely known Epigrammata 
Graeca ex lapidibus collecta was published as far back as 1878. 
The suggestions which I offered in Hermes (1879, pp. 258-62) 
after a perusal of Kaibel’s volume, 1 wish now to supplement, 
after a renewed examination of his views and with the extra light 
supplied by Cougny. 

I 328. 5, 6 C [907 Kaibel]: 


Δέρκεό pot, φίλος, ὧδε νοήμονα τέκτονα χαλκοῦ 


Ἡφαίστου σοφίῃ σῶμα μιμησάμενον. 


The original gives σοφιης σωμα, and Kaibel states that this is 
attested by no less than three copies. Cougny prints σοφίῃ, from 
Kaibel; yet it seems possible that σοφίης σῶμα should mean ‘a 
form embodying the skill.’ For μιμησάμενον, an almost incon- 
ceivable false quantity, the author of the epigram may have 
written τὶ μησάμενον. 

II 117, on Paris: 


’EvOdde πῦρ τὸ Τρώων “Ἑλλάδος ἄλγος ἁπάσης 
ὁ Πριάμοιο ΙΙάρις Ψψύχομαι ἀκρολόφοις. 


Herw. suggests ᾿Ἐνθάδε πῦρ Τρώων, [τῆς] Ἑλλάδος a. ἀπ.; possibly 
Ἐνθάδ᾽ ἐγὼ Τρώων mip. The v. can hardly be without caesura, 
though the instances quoted by Herwerden show that this some- 
times happened in late writers. 

170: 

Μικκὸς Μυρσινών, παῖς Mupaivov, ᾿Αστακίδου δὲ 


χρηστοῦ γραμματικοῦ θρέμμα ποθεινότατον. 


Rather perhaps Μυρσινίων. 
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172. 4 [96 K.]: 
ἀλλὰ φίλοι τ᾽ ἤμυναν καί μοι κτέρισαν τάφον ovrnt. 


The writer of the inscription may have intended ἐπὶ κτέρισαν re 
μοι οὔτ. 
174. 3-6 [190 K.]: 
᾿Εννεακαιδεκέτης yap ὑπὸ στυγερῆς ἐδαμάσθην 
νούσου, καὶ λείπω τὸν γλυκὺν ἀέλιον 
dvix’ ἔδει με γονεῦσι τίνειν χάριν" ἡ δὲ συνήμων 


ΛΛΘΔ εἰς ἀφανῆ τόνδε. 


In ν. 6 Bockh conj. Λάθα εἰς ἀφανῆ τόνδε [μ᾽ ἔκρυψε τάφον], a quite 
uncertain restoration, which Kaibel rejects. No one has objected 
to the rare word συνήμων. It looks to me wrong; συναίμων was 
probably the word written by the composer of the epigram. So 
231. 5 pidiows τε συναίμοις, 7 δισσῶν δὲ συναίμων. 


224. 2, 3 [627 K.]: 


A , , 3 id » LU 
μὴ δέομαι γελάσῃς εἰ κυνός ἐστι τάφος. 
: ' 
Ἐκλαύσθην 


EYAAYCOHN points rather to Εὖ ᾽κλαύσθην. 
229. 12, 13: 
τῶν ἐπ᾽ ἀτρεκὲς 


δῆθ᾽ ἐξ ἁπάντων τ᾽ ἐσθλὸν ἄρατο κλέος. 


Cougny seems rightly to dissever τῶν from the preceding καὶ 
μῆνις AKAPNIA, whatever may lurk in these letters, at present 
impossibly supposed to represent ΑἸΑΚΊΔΑΟ. But δῆθ᾽ cannot 
begin a verse, and it seems probable that AAGE T or AAOES was 
ἦλθ' ἐξ. 

231. 3, 4 [413 Κὶ'.]: 

ᾧ γόον οὐχ ὑμέναιον ἐδᾳδουχήσατο μήτηρ 
οἰκτρὰ σὺν γενέτῃ Χρυσίον ΩΔΕΈΞΑΤΟΣ. 


Kaibel thinks the last word here contains some lost superlative 
like olxrpordrw. Herwerden conj. ὥλετ᾽ “Aros. It looks to me like 
a real name, a mere mistake for ’Qéeadrw. The father, Odesatus, 
and the mother, Chrysion, would naturally be mentioned together 
as mourning for their child. 


ΕἼΣ is more likely to have been a fem. in -ecd, like ‘Exrdpeca Rhes. 762, 
Διομήδεια Eccles. 1029, Πολυδεύκεια ᾿Αγαμεμνόνεια. 
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236. 7, 8 [547 K.): 
"Hoe yap, ἡνίκα πνεῦμα μελῶν ἀπέλυε Φίλιππος 
]ν ἀκροτάτοις χείλεσι προσπελάσας, 
στᾶσα λιποψυχοῦντος ὑπὲρ γαμέτον Πώμπτιλλα 


τὴν κείνου ζωὴν ἀντέλαβεν θανάτου. 


Lebas, whose restoration of this epigram is generally satis- 
factory, does not seem to me right in his λοίσθιον, at the beginning 
of 8. Cougny prints σιγὴν : this too is unlikely. Perhaps the 
word was ψυχὴν. Philippus was on the point of death: his life 
hung on his lips, ready to be dismissed. 

268. 5,6 [570 K.]: 


"AAX’ ἄγ᾽ ᾿Αλεξάνδρα κἂν φίλατο, μηκέτ᾽ ὀδυρμοὺς 
ἱμερτῇ κούρῃ σπένδετε μυρόμενοι. 
This must have been 
"AAN’ ay’ ᾿Αλεξάνδραν κεὶ ἐφίλατε, μηκέτ᾽ ὀδυρμοὺς κτλ. 

D’Orville thought this was the sense required: ‘sed age, licet 
Alexandra amata fuerit, ne amplius lamenta desiderabili puellae 
libate querentes.’ He, however, reads ᾿Αλεξάνδρα κἂν φίλατο, taking 
φίλατο aS passive. My emendation does less violence to Greek, 
and might explain the errors of the inscription. There must have 
been a transference of the » from ᾿Αλεξάνδραν, which caused xei to 
be changed to κἄν. 

If the above view is right, the name added in prose at the end 
of the inscription cannot be the name of the girl. D’Orville 
prints Τιθήνη Yyeia; Kaibel prints Τινηίᾳ Ὑγείᾳ. 

300 [636 K.]: 


Evpeow ἐνθάδε γῆ κατέχει θανάτοιο λαχοῦσαν 


μητέρα τὴν εὔτεκνον᾽ εὐδαίμονες παροδῖται. 


This epigr. was so restored by Hermann from the Latin letters 
of the original. The second v. might be ἰὸν δαίμων, παροδῖται ; OF, 
less probably, ἴθ᾽ εὐδαίμων, παροδῖτα ; cf. 325. 1. 

222 [592 K.]: 
Ὧδ᾽ ᾿Επάφου γέννημα, σοφοῖς ἐπιείκελος ἀνήρ 
κεῖμαι, Ῥωμαίων σπέρμα πολυκτεάνων 
Κληῃζόμενος Δέκμος Σερουίλιος, εἰς ἔτη ἐλθὼν 


ἐννέα που δεκάδων καὶ τρία, ὡς ἔλεγον. 


As Kaibel observes, Decimus Servilius seems to have been an 
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astrologer, who predicted rightly the exact amount of his own 
life. ἔλεγον is thus 151 person: for ὡς I suggest ὅσ᾽ οὖν. 
333. 2 [2615 K.]: 


τῇ ψυχῆ peradds καλῶν TEXOEIS 
καὶ τὸν βίον τρυφῇ παρηγόρησον 
εἰδὼς ἣν καταβῃς ἐς πῶμα λήθης 

5 οὐχ ἕν τῶν ἐπάνω κάτω που ὄψει 


ψυχῆς ἐκ μελέων ἀποπταθείσης. 


2. ὁ τεχθεὶς, BOckh; τεχθείσῃ vel δοθείσῃ vel τραφείσῃ, Kaibel; 
καλῶν τεχνῶν σῇ. Herwerden. τάχιστα ego. 3. καὶ τρυφῇ βίοτον π., 
Boéckh, uix probabiliter: fort. τὸν ζῶντα. 4. πόμ᾽ ἐς τὸ Λήθης, Bockh; 
cf. 559. 10. Num σὺ δῶμα 

τάχιστα seems quite in keeping with the apolaustic tone of the 
hendecasyllables. In 3 βιοτὴν would be a better word than βίοτον ; 
but I think the original may have been τὸν ζῶντα ‘thy living self.’ 
Again, I doubt Bockh’s πόμ᾽ és τὸ Λήθης ; the corruption is more 
easily explained by σὺ δῶμα A., a perfectly intelligible combination. 

340. 1, 2 [222 K.]: 


@ 
᾽ 
τὸν δ᾽ ἀρετὰν ἀμείψασα Λεοντέα Εὐρυδίκοιο 


τίμησεν πάτρα γυμνάδος ἐν τεμένει. 


Kaibel gives ἀρετᾷ λάμψαντα, which appears to me an unnecessary 
and not very probable change. The easiest emendation is τόνδ᾽ 
dperg ᾿μείψασα ‘requiting with kindness’ or ‘goodness’ for his good 
service to the city. 

346. 3, 4 [*663 Κ΄]: 

Αἰεὶ δὲ μνήμῃ σε φνλάξομεν ὡς παρεόντα 
εἵνεκεν ἠείας εἵνεκα τ᾽ ἀγλαΐης. 


Herwerden has restored this most convincingly civex’ ἐνηείας. 
348. 8 [566@ K.]: 


Ἰηλεόθυμε Χάρων τί σε τόσσον ἐνηὴς 
Jupe λιποῦσα πατρὶ πένθος ἀπειρέσιον ; 


None of the supplements mentioned by Bockh, nor yet that of 
Kaibel, satisfy. The first of the two verses, I imagine, began 
with an interjection, οἴμοι, or something similar. If uwe is rightly 
reported in the second, κρύψε might be the word. “λει inmitis 
Charon, cur tam bona te celauit quod relinqueret patri dolorem 
inmensum Ὁ 
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361. 3, 4 [329 K.], over a dog: 


Δουλίδα καὶ σύμπλουν πολλῆς ἁλὸς " 7 κε παράσχοις 
ἀνθρώποις ἀλόγοις ταὐτὰ χαριζομένη. 


So Cougny, after Aeneas Piccolomini; the original gives ΤΙΝ 
καὶ παράσχοις. Is not ἀλόγοις an error for ἀλόγῳ ‘a brute’? E. L. 
Hicks conj. dy, 1. e. ἁ ἄν. 

386. 1 [299 K.]: 


Εὐσεβὲς εἰς θρέψασαν, AcoxAn, ὁσιώτατε πάντων 
Κουφοτάτης φίλτρον & λίθος . .. 


As the name Diocles is prefixed to the inscr., Διοκλῇ seems to 
have supplanted a word, possibly ἔδρας. The other v. may have 
ended εἶ κόνιος: I do not understand εἶ φιλίης. 

395. 2 [265 K.]: 


ds κλέος ἐν Κρήτᾳ μίμνεται ἀθάνατον. 


Herwerden reasonably objects to μίμνεται, offering instead 
λείπεται OF γίγνεται. It might be μίμνει ἔτ᾽. 
426. 9, 10 [615 K.]: 


Κεύθει γαῖα φίλη pe. τί δ᾽ ἁγνὸν ὅμως ὄνομ᾽ ; ἤμην 
πᾶσι Φίλητος ἀνὴρ τῆς Λυκίης Λιμύρων. 


This is the correction οὗ Wilamowitz. The letters of the 
original, as reported by Kaibel, are ONO/NHAH or ONO/ 
MAMHN. I doubt ὅμως, which seems to have little meaning, and 
offer ri δ᾽ ἁγνὸν ὅπως ὀνομήνῃς ἡ ‘what does it matter how you name 
(what name you give to) a righteous man?’ Then φιλητὸς will be 
a mere adj.: ‘I was a man well loved by all, of Lycian Limyra.’ 


453. 13, 14 [646 K.]: 


~ Jw 8 > A @ ‘ 4 ’ a ᾽ , 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔσομαι yap ἐγὼ" ov δὲ τούτοις γῆν ἐπιχώσας 


EITTE . OTE . ΟΥ̓ΚΗΝ τοῦτο πάλιν γέγονα. 


Such is Kaibel’s report: Orelli gives EITEOIEOYKHN. The 
passage has been dealt with by Hecker in Anth. Graec. I, p. 196, 
and Meineke, Callim., p. 298. The former edits Eig’ ὅτι οὐκ dy ἦν 
τοῦτο πάλιν γέγονα; and so Meineke, except that he writes 4, zs, alter- 
ing besides σὺ δὲ τούτοις into σὺ 8 ἐπ᾽ ὀστοῖς OF σὺ δέ γ᾽ ὀστοῖς. A 
relative’ seems required to correspond to τοῦτο, but the tradition 
of the letters is not quite certain. Possibly they point to 


1Orelli, however, conj. εἰπέ" πότ᾽ οὐκ ἥμην' τοῦτο m. γέγονα. [Cougny.] 
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EITTETOF ®NOUKHN ‘dic, id quod cum essem, nondum eram, 
iterum me hoc factum esse.’ Say ‘that I have returned to that, 
at the time of being which I had as yet no existence.’ 

459. 4 [587 K.]: 


‘Emra μύνους λυκάβαντας δύω καὶ μῆνας ἔζησα 


If we compare 505. I, 2 Εἰκοσιὲξ λυκάβασιν ἐγὼ ζήσασα Σαβῖνα καὶ 
μησὶν τέτρασιν, εἶθ᾽ ἐνδέκατον πάλιν ἦμαρ, we may believe that μόνους 
λυκάβαντας is an error for μόνοις λυκάβασι. 


514. 3 [604 K.]: 


Mapxtavos δέ μ᾽ ἔθαψε καὶ ἐκήδευσεν ddirat. 


“ἐκήδευσεν augmenti syllaba male producta,’ Kaibel. Yet re 
might easily fall out when the epigram was engraved; and 
nothing proves careless metre on the part of the epigrammatist. 

520. 3 [608 K.]: 


? “~ 
Συμπάσχων κείνοις OLOTEP κινεῖτο προσώποις. 


Manil. V 479: 


Externis tamen aptus erit nunc uoce poetis, 
Nunc tacito gestu, referetque affectibus ora, 
Et sua dicendo faciet, solusque per omnis 
Tbit personas et turbam reddet in uno. 


531. 1 [266 K.]: 
Κοινὸν φῶς ἰδοῦσα τὸ κοινὸν ἔχω τέλος αἰεί. 


Add πρὶν after φώς. 
548.1, 2: 


ὡς ῥόδον εἰαρινόν σε βροτοφθόρος ἥρπασεν Αιδης 
Σέμνην" τλητὰ θεὸς ζωῆς Τἀφίλαμεν αὑτῇ. 


Cougny corrects τλητὰ θεὸς ζωῆς Τἀφεῖλέ μ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ. Following in 
his footsteps, I would write Σέμνη (νοσϑίινθ)" ἄτλητα θεὸς ζωῆς ὅσ᾽ 
ἀφεῖλέ μ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ. ζωῆς might depend on ἄτλητα, or perhaps on ὅσ᾽. 
‘Unendurable is the loss to my life that the God brought me in 
her dying.’ 

555. 2[1051 K.]. The word ἔοι in this inscript. should not be 
altered to ἔφυ, which in no way suits it. 


564. 6 [395 K.]J: 
καὶ κατέθηκεν ἄγων] ἔνθα περ of πρόγονοι. 


ἄγων is a possible supplement. 
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566. 4 [373 Κα." 
Κεῖμαι ἐρὼν πολλὼν, ἐράμενος πλεόνων. 


The monument gives e..pevos, which Welcker would retain as 
épdpevos. Wilamowitz conj. ἐσσόμενος, with ἔρως for ἐρῶν. The 
antithesis of the two clauses in this way perhaps becomes more 
pointed ; but the space, as given by Le Bas, leaves room only for 
two letters. Le Bas’ conj., ἡράμενος, appears to me worth consid- 
eration: it might be a passive participle fluctuating in form 
between a strict perfect jpacpévos and an aorist with passive 
meaning; SO οὐτασμένος, οὐτάμενος. The meaning, if ἐρῶν is right 
(E’ is all that remains), must be ‘loved by more.’ 

Iif 171. 5, 6. These verses I would write thus, as formerly 
conjectured in the Cambridge Journal of Philology for 1877, 
Ρ. 259: 

τοῦτο καὶ αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ κακὸν μέγα σύμβολον ἄλλων 
Ἐστί" τόσον τούτῳ τῷ πυρὶ πῦρ ἕτερον. 


‘This, in itself a great evil, is a sign of others to come: there is 
a second fire as great to complete this fire’: unless it seems 
preferable to punctuate ἄλλων. Ἔστι τόσον. 

175. This epigram is to be explained, not of night-watchmen 
patrolling the streets with torches, but of men moving round in a 
mill by moonlight. The moon speaks. 


Eis τινας νυκτὸς ἀλοῶντας, ws ἀπὸ τῆς Σελύνης. 
ν e 4 5 ΄ 
Αρματος ἡμετέρου τις ἔβησεν ἔλάστορας ἄλλους, 
δῖνον ἀειστρεφέα παντόσ᾽ ἐλαυνομένους , 
Ἥλιε, τεθρίπποις νεμεσήσῃς μηκέτι μούνοις. 
οἵδ᾽ ἐπιτολμῶσιν ἡμετέροις τε δίφροις. 


These men of the mill, thus moving round in the moonlight, 
are fancifully represented as driving the moon’s chariot. The sun 
is therefore told that his anger at Phaethon’s usurping his horses 
and chariot has found a parallel in the usurpation of the moon’s 
chariot by the νυκτὸς ἀλοῶντες. I cannot understand how these 
words can refer to ἀλᾶσθαι; or how the dative τεθρίπποις can mean 
‘propter quadrigas tuas’ (Herwerden). The single point of 
language which calls for remark 1s the use of re, which here 
corresponds closely to Latin gue= guogue in hodiegue, and 
similar cases cited in my Catullus, CII 3. 


1The actual remaining letters of the inscription are given in Revue de 
Philologie, 1845, p. 334, by Le Bas. 
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197. This epigram is clearly in scazons. It may, with no 
great deviation from its recorded form, be thus restored: 


ὁ γαυριὼν μέγιστα Περσικῷ στίφει, 
καὶ Βόσπορον πλοῦν ξηρὸν ὡσπερεὶ δείξας, 
Ξέρξης ὁ βασιλεύς, Δαρίου παῖς κἀτόσσης. 


ἸΙαόνων ἄθυρμα δείκνυται θραυσθείς. 
ΙΝ 49 [1029 K.]: 


Οὐρανΐων πάντων βασιλεῦ χαῖρ᾽, dpbir’ “AvouSs, 
σός τε πατὴρ χρυσοστέφανος πολύσεμνος "Ocetpis, 
αὐτὸς Ζεὺς Κρονίδης, αὐτὸς μέγας ὄβριμος ΓΑμμουν, 


κοίρανος ἀθανάτων ITP ΟΤΕΤΙΜΗΤΑΙΞΕ Σέραπις, 


σή τε, μάκαιρα θεά, μήτηρ, πολυώνυμος "lots. 


If Cougny has rightly recorded the capitals, they would more 
naturally be an error for προτετίμησαί re than for mporeriunra be. A 
similar displacement of syllables perhaps exists in 1015. 2 K. 
φεισάμενοι χώρης TTYPIAAMAZOMENHS, where I suggested that 
the right reading was πυραμίδ᾽ ἀζομένης (Hermes for 1879, p. 260), 
and in VI 261. 8, where ἧς ὑπερῃώρησαι ὀρίνων φωτὶ σεαυτόν may be a 
mistake for ἧσπερ ὕπ᾽ ἠώρησαι (Herwerden ἡ or 7 γ᾽ ὑπερ.). 

92. 5, 6: 

Γαῖα βροτὸς καὶ ὕδωρ" τὰ ἀπ᾽ αὐτόφιν eis τάδε δύνει. 


ὥστε μάτην ὁ βίος καὶ ὅσα τις πονέει. 


Rather χῶσα τις ἐκπονέει. 


ΝΙ8: 


Εἰς πόλιν ἣν κτίσητε (κτίζησθα Biicheler and Kiessling, 
κτίζει MoSt MSS) θεοῖς σέβας ἄφθιτον αἱεὶ 


θεῖναι καὶ φυλακαῖς τε σέβειν θυσίαις τε χοροῖς τε. 


This is from an oracle which Dionysius of Halicarnassus cites 
(Antiqq. I 68) as given to Dardanus, when he transferred his 
home, with the Palladia and images of the gods, from Samothrace 
to Asia. The historian introduces the oracle with these words: 
διαμαντευόμενον δὲ περὶ τῆς οἰκήσεως τά TE ἄλλα μαθεῖν καὶ περὶ τὼν ἱερὼν τῆς 
φυλακῆς τόνδε τὸν χρησμὸν λαβεῖν. ἴῃ c. 69 he says ποιήσασθαι τοὺς 
Ἰλιεῖς νεών τε καὶ ἄδυτον αὐτοῖς ἐπὶ τῆς ἄκρας καὶ φυλάττειν δι᾽ ἐπιμελείας ἧς 
ἐδύναντο πλείστης. Hence it would seem that there is ground for 
defending φυλακαῖς. But Herwerden justly calls attention to the 
combination φυλακαῖς σέβειν as odd, and conj. either καί σφεας aie 
σέβειν OF καὶ τελεταῖς re σέβειν. After reading his note (Stud. Critic. 
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in Epigr. Graec., p. 84) it occurred to me that the word which 
had been supplanted by φυλακαῖς might be φιάλαις : libations would 
be a natural adjunct of sacrifice and dancing. 

31. 4: _ 

καί TE χορὼν στεφάνωμα πικροὺς οἰκήτορας ἕξει. 

Neither Schubart, in his edition of Pausanias, nor Cougny 
remarks on this extraordinary yopa». I cannot but believe it to 
be a mere error for καί τ᾽ ἐχυρὸν. The word στεφάνωμα has the 


wmwonrnnn,. 58Π16 meaning in Sophocles, Antig. 122 or. πύργων. 


«16: 


~ 


Ἔν πυρὶ βάλλε δέμας θύσας ζωοῖο ποτηνοῦ 
καὶ μέλι φυρήσας δηίῳ ἀλφίτῳ ἔνθεν 
ἀτμούς τε λιβάνοιο καὶ οὐλοχύτας ἐπίβαλλε. 
δηίῳ seems to be a corruption of Δηωίῳ, from And: 124.7 Cougny 
Anta δ᾽ εὐαλδῆ κομέειν σταχυιτρόφα Δηοῖ. The adj. recurs, I think, in 
196. 4 εἰς χθόν᾽ ἐπειγομένως Anatoy ἀίσσουσι. 
92. 3, 4, oracle on Alexander the Great: 
ὃν Ζεὺς Τἀρίσταισι γοναῖς ἔσπειρεν ἀρωγὸν 
εὐνομίης θνητοῖσιν ᾿Αλέξανδρον βασιλῆα. 
Cougny gives ἀρρήταισι, surely a strange form: possibly ῥηίσταισι 
Or ῥαΐσταισι. 
94. 1 [Suidas, 5. v. Tévos]; 
Αἰακίδη προφύλαξαι μολεῖν ᾿Αχερούσιον ὕδωρ. 
προφύλαξο Gaisford, after Toup and Valckenaer: possibly πεφύ- 
Aago, as in 205. 4 Cougny. 
102. 7-9 [1037 K.]: 
δίψῃ δ᾽ εἴμ᾽ αὔη καὶ ἀπόλλυμαι" ἀλλὰ δότ᾽ αἷψα 
ψυχρὸν ὕδωρ προρέον τῆς Μνημοσύνης ἀπὸ λίμνης. 
These vv. strangely recall Propertius’ elegy on the thirst of 
Hercules, IV 12. 8. 
172. 10 [1035 K.]: 
φαίην κ᾽ ἀτρεκέως ἀψεύδεσιν ΑΛΚΑΙΞΙΟΜο 
ὡς μὴ δηρὸν ὑπ᾽ ἀργαλέῃ τρύοιτό γε νούσῳ 
Αἰακίδης λαός. 
Bockh conj. ἀψεύδεσι νάμασιν ὀμφῆς, Kaibel ἀψεύδεσιν ἄλκαρ ἐπ᾽ 


ὀμφαῖς, which he calls ‘certa coniectura.’ Cougny gives ἀ. ᾷσμασιν 
ὀμφῆς. The suggestion of Kaibel is in my opinion right, but not 
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the words, which may more plausibly be restored dwevdeow ἄρκεσιν 
ὀμφαῖς. ἄρκεσις = ἐπάρκεσις is found in Sophocles. 

188. These vv., which are cited in a prose abridgment, except 
v. 1, by Cedrenus, Histor. Compend. I 20, and Suidas, s. v. Θοῦλις, 
I would write conjecturally thus, slightly otherwise than as 
Herwerden, p. 87: 


a id ~ A 3 “ 
πρῶτα θεός, μετέπειτα λόγος, καὶ πνεῦμα σὺν αὐτοῖς. 
σύμφντα ταῦτα δὲ πάντα καὶ εἰς ἐν ἰόντα τέτυκται. 
οὗ κρώτος εἰς αἰῶνα" σὺ δ᾽ ὠκέσι ποσσὶ βάδιζε 


θνητέ, 


The rest οὗ v. 4 is hardly recoverable from the words ἄδηλον 
διανύων βίον of both Cedrenus and Suidas. 
193. I, spoken of Hecate: 


"HO ἐγώ εἰμι κόρη πολυφάσματος οὐρανόφοιτος. 


Rather οὐρεσίφοιτος, Catullus’ cultrix montibus. Christod. 
Ecphr. 306 Φοίβου οὐρεσίφοιτος ὁμόγνιος ἵστατο κούρη. Orph. hymn. 
I 7, to Hecate, ᾿ΗἩγεμόνην, νύμφην, κουροτρόφον, οὐρεσιφοῖτιν. 

194 (Euseb. Praep. Evang. Ν 7): 


οὐδὲν ἐν ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖς ποτ᾽ Τἀδείματον 
οὐδ᾽ ἀκράαντον ἔλεξε σοφοῖς ‘Exarn θεοφήταις. 
Cougny prints the usually received ποτε δῖα μάταιον, which is 


found in several MSS. _ I should prefer ποτε δεῖμα μάταιον. 
200. I, 2 (Euseb. Praep. Evang. V 15): 


ris βροτὸς ob πεπόθηκε χαρακτῆρας ὀπάσασθαι 
χρυσοῦ καὶ χαλκοῦ καὶ ἀργύρου αἰγλήεντος ; 
Herwerden conj. πάσασθαι ΞΞ κτήσασθα. I think it may be 
χαρακτῆρ᾽ ἀσπάσσασθαι. 


202. 1 (Philopon. de Creat. Mundi, IV 20): 


Δυέσθω φύσεως δεσμὰ iva σοῖσι πίθωμαι 


The balance of clauses points to ἐμὰ δέσμ᾽ ἵνα σοῖσι π. 
203 (Euseb. Demonstr. Evang. III 7). Gaisford has admirably 
restored this from the Paris MS, as follows: 


ὅττι μὲν ἀθανάτη ψυχὴ μετὰ σώμα προβαίνει 
γιγνώσκεις" σοφίης τετμημένη αἰὲν ἀλᾶται. 
ἀνερὸς εὐσεβίῃ προφερεστάτου ἐστὶν ἐκείνη 
ψυχή. 
It is inexcusable in Cougny not to have examined Gaisford’s 
edition (Oxford, 1852). 
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216. 26, oracle ap. Phlegon. Mirabil. X: 


U 
σεμνὴν Πλουτωνίδα παντοδιδακτοι 


> , 3 ΄ ’ 
ἐν πάτρᾳ εὐχέσθων μίμνειν. 


παντοδίδακτοι Should not be altered to παντοδίδακτον, an epithet not 
specially suited to Persephone. It refers to the careful training 
of the ministering priests in all the details of the cultus. 


29-31: 
θησαυρὸν δ᾽ ἕτεροι καὶ παρθένοι ἔνθα φερόντων. 
ἱστῷ θειοπαγεῖ νυμφάσματα ποικίλα σεμνὴν 


Πλούτωνι κοσμεῖτο ὅπως σχεσίῃσι κακοῖσι. 


29. an” θησαυρόνδεὐ κόροι 270 ἕτεροι Emper. 40. νυμφάσματα in 
καὶ ὑφάσματα mutauit Emper: potest esse ἐνυφάσματα. 31. an κοσ- 
μοῖντο el κοσμοῖεν Πλουτωνίδ᾽ ἢ σχέσις gow Xylander. κακοῖο €X 49 
ὅπως λύσις Hot κακοῖο YEeponendum erat. 

. I make ἐνυφάσματα depend on ἱστῷ θειοπαγεῖ, and suppose an 
asyndeton after ποικίλα. But the passage is very doubtful. Yet 
the pause after the fifth foot, ποικέλα, recurs 1n 38 λαμπροῖς eipace 


κοσμητοῦ μετὰ ποιμένος, ὅστις. 


47. 48: 


> A a” s 
ἀτὰρ οἴδατε πάντες 


λισσέσθω Φοῖβον Παιήονα. 


Cougny translates οἴδατε as an imperative. Surely it is indic.: 
‘you all know’=‘as you all know.’ 
50 sqa.: | 
€ a ΨΦ , ᾽, > +N a 
ὑμνεῖν ai κε γένει προφερέστεραι do ἐνὶ λαοῖς 
καὶ νήσων ναέται τὴν ἀντιπάλων ὅταν αἷαν 
οὐ δόλῳ ἀλλὰ βίᾳ Κυμαΐδα πρόφρονες αὗται (9) 
νάσσωνται σεμνῆς βασιληίδος οἴσετίθενται 
᾽ ¢ , σ » Ζ͵͵͵͵ΝἝΓΦφ 
55 ἐν πατρίοισι νόμοις Ἥρας ξοανόν τε κατ᾽ οἶκον. 
ἵξει δ᾽ ἂν μύθοισιν ἐμοῖς τάδε πάντα τίθηνται 


, ᾿ 
σεμνοτατην βασίλισσαν ἐπέλθῃς ἐν θυσίαισιν. 


Though the exact allusion in 51-- is uncertain, it seems dan- 
gerous to alter the words τὴν ἀντιπάλων Gray alay tO τῶν ἀγχιάλων ὅταν 
εἶεν, as C. Miiller suggested, Fragm. Hist. Graec. III, p. 620; for 
the construction of the words given in the MS tradition is at least 
coherent, καὶ νήσων ναέται ὅταν νάσσωνται τὴν avr. αἷαν, whereas, if 
Miiller’s conj. be received, it is difficult to see why εἶεν should be 
substituted for ὦσι, and not easy to elicit any quite satisfactory 
meaning from the verses following. Cougny seems to me to be 
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right here in his retention of the MS reading. But in the next 
vv. emendation is easier and comparatively sure. I would write 
οἷσι τιθῆται Ἔν πατρίοισι νόμοις Ἥρας ξόανόν τι κατ᾽ οἶκον. And if ofa is 
right, it is probable that v. 52 ended with οὗτοι. 

In 55 Emper altered τίθηνται to πίθηαι, which is printed by Otto 
Keller in his edition of the Paradoxographi (1877, Teubner). 
This cannot be considered certain: τιθῆται might mean ‘is insti- 
tuted,’ and is very much nearer τίθηντα. But σεμνοτάτην must 
contain something which connects with the v. preceding and 
gives a construction to éréAéys: this is, I believe, Seusa re τήν. The 
whole passage, then, I would write thus: 


a > a 

ὑμνεῖν αἴ κε γένει προφερέστεραι do ἐνὶ λαοῖς, 

. 2 , (eee) ‘ a ? , 
καὶ νήσων ναέται, THY ἀντιπάλων ὅταν atay, 
οὐ δόλῳ ἀλλὰ βίᾳ Kupaida, πρόφρονες οὗτοι 
νάσσωνται, σεμνῆς βασιληΐδος οἷσι τιθῆται 
) , @ , ae J 
ἐν πατρίιοισι νόμοις ρας ξόανον τι Kar otkov. 

’ a ΩΣ 

ἴξει δ᾽, ἂν μύθοισιν ἐμοῖς τάδε πάντα τιθῆται, 
σεμνά τε τὴν βασίλισσαν ἐπέλθῃς ey θυσίαισιν. 


The words οὐ δόλῳ ἀλλὰ Bia Κυμαΐδα seem to imply that the 
territory had been violently seized by the Cumaeans, and that 
they had subsequently been dispossessed by the islanders (οὗτοι). 

62 sqq.: 

νηφαλίμων ἀρνῶν re ταμὼν χθονίοις τάδε ῥέξον 
ἦμος ἂν ἤδη ἔχοις μεγαλήτην οὐκ ἄπαντη 
ξεστοδύταν ξοάνῃσιν καὶ τἄλλ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἔλεξα σαφι 

65 ἐν πετάλοισιν ἐμοῖς" ὑπὸ κερκίδος ἀμφὶ καλύπτρας 
ἵμερτός σε βάλεν γλαυκῆς ἐλάας πολυκάρπου 
ἀγλαὰ φύλλα λαβοῦσα λύσιν κακοῦ. 


In 63 μεγαλήτην can hardly be μεγάλην θεόν: it should contain 
ἀλοιτ- OF ἀλειτ- (ἀλιτεῖν) : possibly the dative plur. μεγαλοίτισιν ‘great 
sinners,’ viz. females, who had violated the laws of chastity or 
marriage, and to whom Hera would be hostile (ἀνάντη), and 
therefore requiring propitiation (οὐκέτ᾽). The following v. may 
easily be restored: ξεστὰ δ᾽ ὅταν ξόαν᾽ you καὶ ἄλλ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἔλεξα σαφηνῆ 
(σαφηνῆ, Alexander). 65, 66 are more doubtful, possibly ὑπὸ 
κερκίδος ἀμφὶ καλύπτραις Ἱμερτοῖσι βαλεῖν κτλ. In this way the difh- 
culty of λαβοῦσα is avoided: it could hardly be λαβόντα. βαλεῖν is 
the infinitive used for the imperative. , 
ROBINSON ELLIS. 


ΝΟΤΕ. 


SoME ERRORS IN HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. 


The following collection of errors in our standard Latin lexicon 
owes its origin to similar notes published by Prof. Humphreys 
in this Journal (VIII, p. 344). None of the errors mentioned 
below have been sought for; they have all been stumbled on, 
and some of them have been first noticed by keen-eyed pupils. 
It might be well if other teachers of the Classics would make 
public their lists of marginal corrections, for the sake of a future 
edition. 

I.—Misprints. 


1) Wrong quantities: ‘caveo is marked 3d conjugation instead 
of 2d; the past participle of confido is given as confisus instead 
of confisus; forté for forte; quandocumaqué for gquandocumque ; 
quandoqué for guandoque ; temporé for tempore. 

2) Wrong references: Under animadverto, the last example is 
quoted Cic. Or. 3. 12, instead of de Or. 3. 12. 44; under carrus, 
reference is made to Caesar, B. G. 3. 51, though there are only 
29 chapters in Book III; as the passage is not quoted, the true 
reference cannot be given; under //exus, I, the expression flexus 
metae is quoted from Pers. 3. 63 instead of 3.68; under 1. zn¢entus, 
A, arcus intentus is quoted from Cic. Sen. 10. 37 instead of 11. 37; 
under tvvitamentum the expression zrrifamentum Veneris langue- 
scentzs is quoted from Juv. 11. 16 instead of 11. 167; under jam, 
I D, the quotation accredited to Caes. B. G. 2. 21 should be 
2. 20. 

3) Miscellaneous misprints: e/aborare (s. v. I 8) is said to take 
an acc, and inf. as object in Quint. 3. 8. 58. The word accusative 
should be omitted from this statement; in the passage quoted, 
however, the preferred reading is now daborarunt, not elaborarunt. 
In the list of Abbreviations (p. ix) Lampridius is said to have 
died 300 B.C., instead of A.D. rescizsco is marked neuter instead 
of active. Under sfes, I A, δ, a passage is quoted from Cic. Off. 
2. 15. 52 reading uf... pularzs instead of putares. 
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I1.—Other Errors. 


1) Apotheca is not the source from which French Jdoutigue, 
German Bude, English booth are derived. 

2) constituo is cited as governing an acc. and inf. in Cic. ad Att. 
7.7.4 This isa mistake; the ae gives an example of the 
simple infinitive after constituo. 

3) Davus as a slave’s name is said to be frequent in Plautus 
and Terence. It is mentioned only once in Plautus, and that 
incidentally, viz. Amph. 361. 

4) ductant occurs in Plautus, Mil. Glor. 93, with the meaning 
make Sun of, which is rightly given to it under /adza; under ducto 
the meaning is wrongly given as charm, allure. 

5) Under expello the phrase a patria expellere is cited from 
Cic. Sest. 13. 30, where the proper reading is ¢x patria. 

6) In Livy 28. 35. 8 frater means brother-in-law, i.e. a stster’s 
husband, but it is not correct to say that it is there used for /evir 
(see under frater, II C, 2), inasmuch as /evir only means a 
husband’s brother. 

7) Juvenal’s famous manum ferulae subducere (1. 15) is, 
explained (under manus, 1) not as meaning fo flinch from, but 
to be too old for the rod. 

8) meta does not mean goa/ in either of the two examples cited, 
viz. Hor. A. P. 412 and Verg. Aen. 5. 159. Nor does it have 
that meaning in the example quoted by Wilkins, in his note on 
the Horatian passage, from Varro, L. L. 8. 16. 31. 

9) praelextus is illustrated by a reference to Tac. Hist. 1. 76; 
but the reading there is practexto, so that this reference should be 
under praetextum. 

10) In defining guadra a special heading is set aside for the 
meaning daining-table, a meaning that the word nowhere has, at 
least certainly not in the two examples cited for it. Round loaves 
of bread were marked off into guadrae by depressions starting 
from the centre of the upper surface and carried in straight lines 
to the edge of the loaf. In Vergil, Aen. 7. 115, the term is 
applied to such cakes used as plates to lay the rest of the food 

Juvenal’s (5. 2) alzena vivere quadra is to live off another's 
loaf, rather than ἑαδέξ. 

11) Under guamquam, y, is cited an example from Cic. Fam. 
2. 7. 3, where the approved reading now is guamque. 

12) rhetor in Hor. Sat. 1. 10.12 has the meaning of oragor; 
hence remove the star before this definition. 
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13) Under fego the adverb derived from the past participle 
should be given as fecte, not tecto. 

14) forset seems well enough established in Hor. Od. 1. 28. 31, 
and transmineret in Plaut. Mil. Glor. 30 to find a place in the 
- Lexicon. 

15) A number of other errors have been corrected by Wilkins 
in his notes on the Epistles of Horace. See note on curare, Ep. 
2, 2. 151; furnus, Ep. 1. 11. 13; mango, Ep. 2. 2. 13; mzluus, 
Ep. 1. 16. 50; platea, Ep. 2. 2.71. Also for szbzlave see note of 


Palmer on Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 66. 
J. H. KIRKLAND. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Ethical Teachings in Old English Literature. By ΤΉΞΟΡΟΚΕ W. Hunt, 
Ph. D., Litt. D., Professor of English in the College of New Jersey. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1892. 384 pp. 


There is an ambiguity in the title of Professor Hunt’s work. We mast 
examine the table of contents in order to ascertain what is meant by “Old 
English Literature.” We there find that the work is divided into two parts: 
I, from Caedmon to Chaucer (650-1350 A. D.); and II, from Chaucer to 
Ascham (1350-1550 A. D.). The literature of these two periods—not all, but 
much of it—is described, twelve chapters being devoted to each period, and 
it is criticised from an ethical point of view. In accordance with modern 
terminology, a title more exactly descriptive of the work would be “Old and 
Middle English Literature, viewed from an ethical standpoint.” As to the 
general method, suffice it to say that, after a brief description of the particular 
work in hand, its moral and ‘religious tone is pointed out and illustrated. As 
most of the works treated are distinctively religious, this results in giving 
examples of their contents and in commenting upon them. But Professor 
Hunt takes up also some secular works, as the ‘Beowulf’ and Layamon’s — 
‘Brut’ in the first period, and the works of Chaucer, Gower, Caxton and 
Ascham in the second period, and points out the moral tendency of these 
works even when not treating a specifically moral or religious subject. His 
thesis is well and sufficiently substantiated, that ‘Old English Literature” is 
marked by an ethical tone which makes it wholesome reading. At the same 
time it must be added that the book is not exhaustive, and works have been 
omitted that are companion-pieces to Chaucer's Miller's and Reeve’s Tales, 
the moral teaching of which it would be hard to defend. However, it cannot 
be denied that by far the greater part of Old and Middle English literature 
that has come down to us is permeated by a moral and religious tone that 
testifies to the healthy moral nature of our English ancestors. 

There is here and there throughout the work a lack of accuracy, especially 
in the quotations, that calls for correction. Misprints are quite numerous, but 
there are more serious faults, some of which will be pointed out. Among 
minor inaccuracies, on the first page we meet with the statement that ‘the 
three centuries from Spenser to Tennyson are more than trebled by the ten 
centuries from Caedmon to Spenser.” It happens to be just sine centuries 
from the death of Caedmon to The Shepherd’s Calendar, On p. 46, in the 
lines from Caedmon, we find ‘guardians’ for ‘guardian’; on p. 47 Professor 
Hunt remarks: “Such coincidences may be fully accepted, and yet not be 
regarded as proving identity or even imitation of plan and process.” While 
it is impossible to pzvve Milton’s indebtedness to Caedmon, probability seems 
to me to favor it, for Milton might easily have learnt the contents of the 
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so-called poems of Caedmon from his friend Junius, who published the first 
edition of these poems in 1655, and who may have communicated to Milton 
their contents. I should prefer ‘should’ for ‘would’ in lines 12, 13, 14, p. 50; 
gastlice, Ὁ. 58, lacks marks of quantity; p. 72, line 9, ‘aught’ should be ‘aright’; 
p. 74, line 2,1 should read ‘Anglian’ for ‘Anglo-Danish,’ as the * Beowulf’ 
doubtless existed in its present form before the Danes settled in England. 
Ettmiiller calls the paraphrast, or interpolator, a “ West-Saxon monk,” and 
Professor Earle has fixed upon “ Hygeberht, the man chosen by Offa to be 
Archbishop of Lichfield,” a Mercian then, as the identical man; p. 100, line 3, 
the quantity of Scop is now considered short; Ὁ. 110, line 6 from bottom, 599 
should be 597; p. 113 we find ‘Odericus Vitalus’ for ‘Ordericus Vitalis’; p. 
20 ‘Arely,’ p. 113 ‘Ernley,’ p. 120 ‘Ernely or Arely,’ and p. 123 ‘ Areley’; 
consistency would require the one or the other form for each word; p. 121, 
‘Goeffrey’ (dis); p. 138, in the second quotation from the Ormulum, aere is 
translated ‘reverence’; it should be ‘ear,’ for it represents A. S. éare, not ἄγ: 
p- 139, gg is not a good representative of Early English 33, yy would be better ; 
p. 142, lines 7 and 8, ‘fourteenth’ and ‘thirteenth’ should be ‘fifteenth’ and 
‘fourteenth’; so p. 144, line 3, ‘thirteenth’ should be ‘fourteenth’; pp. 147-8, 
‘Latinic’ does not seem to be an authorized word; p. 157, line 7 from bottom, 
‘The Ayenbite of Inwyt’ is called a ‘poem’; p. 170, line 11 from bottom, we 
find ‘ rythmical,’ and in the stanzas from the ‘ Proverbs of Hendyng’ (pp. 170-1) 
are several misprints (compare the text in Morris and Skeat, Part II); in the 
selection (pp. 176—-7) it would be better to give the exact text and translate 
obsolete words, and to insert marks of omission between the stanzas; in stanza 
2, line 5, ‘had’ should be ‘hath’; in stanza 5, line 3, ‘when it would up swell’ 
is not exact for ‘per hit vp swal,’ and ‘overall’ should be translated. Some 
of these may seem small matters, but it is well to be accurate even in small 
matters. 

In the first chapter of Part II Professor Hunt brings out well “the ethical 
spirit of Chaucer’s writings,” but 1 cannot approve the liberties taken with the 
text. Surely the general reader has a right to the best attainable text, even 
in a short quotation, and he should not be put off with a paraphrase, or trans- 
lation, that utterly destroys Chaucer’s exquisite rhythm. Here, too, marks of 
omission should show when lines are left out, and the reader should not be 
led to infer that he has the passage as Chaucer wrote it. It would take too 
long to point out the numerous instances of this injustice to Chaucer; in the 
extracts from ‘The Former Age,’ ‘ Truth’ and the ‘ Parliament of Birds’ (pp. 
189-90), the lines are run together in such a way as to destroy all semblance 
of poetry. Also, when Chaucer's spelling is used, as in ‘The Clerkes Tale,’ 
etc., the apostrophe should not be written, as there is nothing omitted, and it 
was not used to denote the possessive case in Chaucer's day. It is time people 
were learning to read Chaucer’s writings as he wrote them, and all attempts 
at modernizing the language are misdirected; it is no wonder that some 
people think Chaucer unrhythmical when they have to put up with para- 
phrases of his genuine text. In the selection on p. 193, ]. 19, ‘foul’ does not 
mean ‘idle,’ even though spoken of a priest, and in the line following ‘lewéd’ 
is the opposite of ‘learned.’ 

In the chapter on ‘Sir John Mandeville,’ Professor Hunt does not state the 
doubts that have been cast upon his reliability, and the later date that has 
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been assigned to the English version of his so-called ‘Travels.’ Maetzner 
long since showed that the same man who made the French version could not 
have made the English version, and the language itself is later than that of 
Chaucer; it shows plainly that this version could not have been made in 1356. 
The standard authority for the modern view of Sir John Mandeville is the 
article of Mr. Nicholson and Col. Yule in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 
XV, issued ten years ago (1883). They say that “there is only a small 
residuum of the book to which genuine character, as containing the experi- 
ences of the author, can possibly be attributed”; and, after comparing a 
certain passage with its analogue: ‘Such a passage... leaves no room for 
the rehabilitation of Mandeville’s character as regards conscious mendacity.’’ 
Moreover, in confirmation of what Maetzner had already pointed out, they say, 
“That none of the forms of the English version can conceivably be from the 
same hand which wrote the original work is made patent to any critical reader 
by their glaring errors of translation, but the form now current asserts in the 
preface that it was made by Mandeville himself, and this assertion has been 
taken on trust by almost all modern historians of English literature.” This 
being the case, the necessity is all the greater for correcting that assertion at 
every available opportunity. 

But we have most fault to find with the way in which Professor Hunt has 
treated Langlande’s great work,‘ The Vision of Piers Plowman.’ He says, 
85 it lies before us, it consists of a Prologue and seven separate sections, 
each under the name of a Passus.” In other words, the little Clarendon Press 
edition of selections from the B-text has been taken as the poem. A mere 
examination of the Early English Text Society’s edition, by Professor Skeat, 
or of the Clarendon Press edition in two volumes, large 8vo (1886), would have 
shown that the A-text consists of a Prologue and twelve Passus, the B-text of 
a Prologue and twenty Passus, and the C-text, the final form of the poem, of 
twenty-three Passus. This is one of those oversights, of which there are 
several in the book, that are misleading to the general reader. The quotations 
from this poem on pp. 254-5 also lack marks of omission, so that the inference 
is that the lines are consecutive, when in reality there are omissions, The 
exact B-text, on p. 255, lines 3, 4, is: 


‘For Iames the gentil* iugged in his bokes, 
That faith with-oute the faite’ is rizte no thinge worthi, 
And as ded as a dore-tre’ but 3if the dedes folwe.” 


The A-text has here: 


“For Iames the gentel* bond hit in his book, 
That fey withouten fait’ is febelore then nov3t, 
And ded as a doreé-nayl* but the deede folewe” ; 


and the C-text reads: 


“For Iamys the gentel* iuggeth in hus bokes, 
That feith with-oute fet: ys febelere than nouht, 
And ded as a dore-nayle’ bote yf the dede folwe.” 
(C. P. 8vo ed., vol. I, pp. 36-7.) 
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This passage is a good example of the changes often made by Langlande in 
the same passage in his several revisions, even when he made no additions. 
It is interesting to note that after using ‘dore-tre,’ he returned to ‘dore-nayle,’ 
in which form the proverb, even older than Langlande’s work, has remained 
to the present day.! 

In the passages from Gower, ‘that for’ should be ‘for that’ (p. 270); after 
line 3 (p. 271) two lines are omitted without any indication of the omission ; 
in line 4 ‘to’ should be erased; in line 6 ‘love’ should be ‘lore’; and in line 
8 ‘what’ should be ‘that.’ These too may seem small matters, but they show 
a lack of care in proof-reading and are worrying to one who wants the text as 
it stands in the printed editions. Pauli’s text of Gower is in great need of 
revision, but until some editor arises to take it in hand, we shall have to use 
it as it stands. On p. 280, line 1, we find ‘ Peacock’ for ‘ Pecock,’ and on p. 
299, ‘Tyndale and Latimer were boys in their teens as Caxton came to the 
year of his death.’ Caxton died about 1492 (some say 1491), when Tyndale 
was eight years, and Latimer one year of age. The selection from Latimer is 
printed continuously, although there are several omissions of passages. Also, 
Latimer writes ‘plough’ and ‘ploughman,’ not ‘plow’ and ‘plowman.’ John 
Randolph, writing in 1806, corrects his nephew for spelling ‘ plowing’ (Letters, 
pp. 10and 17). As regards the statement on Ὁ. 318, it may be noted that 
Tyndale began to print at Cologne, but was discovered and forced to fly to 
Worms, where he finished his first edition. On p. 319 we find ‘Vilvond’ for 
‘Vilvoorde,’ on p. 323 ‘Membert’ for ‘Mombert,’ and on p. 339 ‘ Tully’s 
Officers’ for ‘Offices.’ Note also ‘Roger's’ (p. 349), ‘Brookes’ (p. 365), 
‘precedure’ (p. 367), sew for seo (p. 376), and a few other misprints in the 
‘Reference List.’ It is not possible to avoid misprints, and some must be 
condoned in every book, but this book has an unusually large aumber of 
them; they are noted for future correction. 

Professor Hunt writes in an easy and interesting style, and no fault is to be 
found with his criticisms as such. The faults noted can easily be corrected 
in a future edition, and, in the opinion of the writer, the book will thereby be 
made more serviceable. Literary criticism should be based on philological 
accuracy, and oversights should be duly corrected. Professor Hunt has made 
plain to the general reader the pervading ethical teaching in Old and Middle 
English literature, and I trust his book may reach a wide circle of readers and 
. may awaken a desire for more extended acquaintance with that literature. 
JAMES M. GARNETT. 


The English Language and English Grammar, an historical study of the 
sources, development and analogies of the language and of the principles 
governing its usages, illustrated by copious examples from writers of all 
periods. By SAMUEL Ramsey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London, 1892. iv-+ 571 pp. 


This is a comprehensive title, and had the book fulfilled its promise with 
like thoroughness throughout, it would have been a valuable work. As it is, 
the work seems to the writer a prominent illustration of the impossibility of 


1Cf. Amer. Jour. of Philology, VIII 347 ff. (No. 31, Oct. 1887), for review of Langlande’s work. 
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writing about the English language without a competent knowledge of its 
older periods. It is when treating these periods that the defects of the book 
are most plainly seen. The author writes in an easy, pointed and interesting 
style, and his remarks upon present usage are judicious, and can generally be 
concurred in, but he is not a good guide for the older language. 

The work is divided into two parts, the first, of over 200 pages, treating the 
English Language, and the second, of over 300 pages, treating English 
Grammar. The subjects of the several chapters of the first part are, the 
instability of language, the sources of English, the province of grammar, word- 
making, the alphabet, Grimm’s Law, and pronunciation and spelling. The 
second part treats the several parts of speech, and syntax, closing with some 
suggestions to young writers, which it would be well for young writers to 
follow. The weakness of the work is seen in the very first chapter, in the 
misprints of the specimens of Old English, especially of Caedmon's Hymn 
(p. 8), in which there are no less than eight palpable errors, besides the 
omission of one and a half lines at the end, which are necessary to the sense, 
and the hymn itself is mistranslated, or astelidae being rendered “from the 
beginning”; no regard is paid to its punctuation. 

The chapter on the sources of English is very inadequate. The author has 
no conception of Old English phonology, or of dialectic variations. All that 
he has to say of ea and ¢o is that they were “especial favorites, in which the 
sounds are supposed to have been kept separate” (p. 13); he has no notion of 
the circumstances under which they occur. So in a list of words given to 
show that these words “from the Lindisfarne Gospels, A. D. 950, are nearer 
modern English than the Saxon of the same period,” we find “Saxon axode, 
Anglian ascade,” with no mention of the West Saxon ascode, weakened to 
Southern English askede; similarly ‘Saxon fixas, Anglian fisces,” overlooking 
the common fscas'; ex uno disce omnes. Again, p. 20, it is scarcely correct to 
say that ‘‘A monk named Ormin composed a long poem on the Jewish and 
Christian religions,” when he was merely writing a poetical paraphrase of the 
readings in the Church service, with homiletic explanations and additions. 

On p. 23 we find the wonderful statement that “ The earliest English poetry 
depended neither on rhyme, accent, nor measure, but on alliteration.” One 
who could make such a statement must either have no ear for accent or be 
ignorant of the earliest English poetry. Our author still puts the English 
version of Sir John Mandeville’s ‘ Travels’ as 1356 (p. 39), not having examined 
the Encyclopedia Britannica volume of 1882, where this date is duly corrected. 
This chapter is, however, more noticeable for its omissions than its inclusions. 
We have no original and thorough study of the Anglo-Saxon (Old English) 
basis of the language, and its successive modifications by Scandinavian, 
Norman-French, Latin and Greek elements. The author has made use of 
Professor Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, and takes some statistics of the 
distribution of words from it, but the ‘ dictionary’ method is a very erroneous 
one for ascertaining the proportion of words of different origin in actual use. 
On p. 36 Mr. Ramsey gives the estimates of Hickes, Sharon Turner, Trench 
and Thommerel, but omits the later and better one of Hon. George P. Marsh, 


1 Presumably these words are taken from Matt. 14,17, but here the Rushworth MS has fiscas. 
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although his name is mentioned on p.27. It may be remarked in passing that 
it is not now usual to refer to the late Archbishop of Dublin as Deas Trench. 
After some remarks on the province of grammar, which the author rightly 
regards as ‘‘a purely descriptive science,” the duty of the grammarian being 
“το state and classify the facts as he finds them,” we have a long chapter on 
Word-Making. Here, along with lists of prefixes and suffixes found in English 
words, we have illustrations from Turkish, after Max Miller, and paradigms 
from Semitic languages, Hebrew and Arabic, that seem out of place and might 
well have been omitted.. On p. 57 the so-called ‘“‘successive amputations” of 
the Old English daeghwamiican are purely imaginary, and it would be difficult 
to substantiate such forms as are there given: the author mixes a supposed 
M. E. dae- with an O. E, -/fc, and regards it as but a shortened form of the 
former word: Stratmann would have helped him out here. The Shaksperian 
godigoden (R. and J. iii, 5 [not 2, as given], 173) is cited as an illustration of 
the running together of a phrase into a word, but the fuller godgtgoden (i, 2, 58), 
in which the g is retained, is omitted; the former may be a misprint, as the 
First Folio is notoriously full of misprints. It would be well to drop Max 
Miller’s comprehensive term ‘Turanian’ (p. 81), and not to classify Basque 
with the Finno-Tataric languages merely because it is agglutinative. (Cf. 
Hovelacque, Science of Language, pp. 144-6 and 109 ff.) On p. 87, ad _fen., 
we find sothe as a preterite of seethe, and p. 89, ad fin., the Scotch gaed given as 
the preterite of go, i.e. M. E. yode, A. 5. éode, with which it has no connection. 
On p. 92 we find ‘ Country-dance, for contra-dance,’ after Webster, i.e. through 
French contredanse. The reverse would be more nearly correct, and Professor 
Skeat states that ‘‘country-dance is not the same as contredanse.” This is an 
instance of mistaken etymology. 

The chapter on The Alphabet gives some useful information as to the origin 
of the characters, tracing them back to the early Greek, old Hebrew, and 
Egyptian, though at somewhat disproportionate length. The author thinks 
(p. 122) that thorn (p) and crossed d (3) represented respectively the surd and 
the sonant sounds of ¢A, an erroneous notion, as these characters were used 
indifferently for both sounds. The short chapter on Grimm’s Law is very 
unsatisfactory, and we hear nothing of Verner’s Law. Pronunciation and 
Spelling are treated at considerable length and more satisfactorily. The 
author has evidently devoted much study to these subjects, and has given us 
a full treatment of them from a popular and practical point of view. He has 
made no attempt at a scientific classification of sounds, nor has he adopted the 
usual key to pronunciation, as in the New English Dictionary, for example, 
but a system of his own, which is easily understood, and, in general, consis- 
tently carried out; (az), for instance, is used to represent the name-sound of 
Ω, 85 in fain, fane, and (ἢ the diphthongal sound of ὦ in fine. £2 (p. 156) 
represented this latter sound “for more than three hundred years,” says the 
author; it then passed into (ae’ ee), and ‘“‘toward the close of the seventeenth 
century’’ into the sound (az). ‘‘The eighteenth century made the digraph 
what it is now prevailingly (¢e),” as in deceive. It is hard to say what pronun- 
ciation Mr. Ramsey gives to Aetfer, but it seems to be the long e¢ (¢e), as above, 
and not the short ὁ (4éf-er), which is now more common, It deserves to be 
noted that he rightly recognizes the pronunciation of chair as cheer, oblige as 
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obleej, as correct in the last century and continued by old persons into the 
present century. So also of o7 as (#2), peint for point, 7z7# for join, which may 
be substantiated from Pope’s poetry. The writer has often heard these pro- 
nunciations from older, well-educated persons. Mr. Ramsey rightly says: 
“they are merely old-fashioned” (p. 166). He frequently gives provincial 
and colloquial pronunciations, as ‘Virginian kyard, gyarden,’! cited (p. 152) 
as an instance of palatalization, which was formerly so prevalent in Old 
English. He has omitted, however, the colloquial yé for ewe; I have never 
heard a country farmer, even an educated man, use any other pronunciation, 
although the dictionaries are unanimous for ys. I do not think the author 
rightly discriminates the #-sounds in fre and fine (p. 161). The diphthongal z 
is, to my ear, the same in both, i. 6. as in the pronoun 7 and the noun eye, but 
the former is followed by the a-sound, i.e. « in dt, due to the following σ, 
which so often makes a dissyllable in Shakspere. But comment on sounds is 
infinite, and space is finite, so there must be an end to these remarks. On 
proper names (pp. 202-5) I may simply say that in this latitude Le-fee’-vur is 
heard for Lefevre, as well as the French pronunciation, Mooltree for Moultrie, 
/ being retained, and Zo/-z-ver, not 7ul-t-ver, is the pronunciation of Taliaferro. 
The chapter closes with some judicious remarks on phonetic spelling, which 
is, however, as far off as ever, except for scientific purposes. 

There is no space to comment in detail upon the second part. It may be 
remarked, in general, that where the author steers clear of the older language, 
there is little fault to find, but here, as in the first part, he is all at sea. Some 
of these errors will be briefly noted: on p. 239 occurs the statement: ‘In 
Anglo-Saxon child and children were alike cfd.” It should be unnecessary to 
state that the plural of c#/d was ce/dru, although εἰ is used as a plural in the 
passage cited (Matt. ii. 16). From cildru came M. E. childre and childer, the 
latter still heard in the North of England, and to these forms # was added in 
Southern English, making the double plurals children and childern, of which 
the former survived. On p. 242, /?t, gts, ¢/3 are not the plurals of ft, σός, 68. 
The phenomena of mutation (Umlaut) do not seem to be understood by the 
author, and certainly child, children (p. 244) is not an example of it. It is 
certainly wrong to include “man with horseman, etc., as forming plurals in 
-men (cf. Piers Plowman, A. 3, 146 et al.). We have been saying /emans since 
the fourteenth century, though Stratmann gives /fmen from Robert of 
Gloucester, circa 1297. On p. 294 the paradigm of the weak (definite) 
declension of the A. S. ρόδα is given, although the author says: “The Saxon 
declension took another pattern slightly fuller when the definite article 
preceded the adjective” (!), a singular instance of misconception. The strong 
(indefinite) declension had been given for dnd under Word-Making (p. 88), 
where it was not needed, but it would have been in place here. On p. 310 
we find wef for we two, and on p. 315 the first example, from ‘The Soul’s 
Ward,’ is mistranslated. But I must pass over much noted for comment. On 
Ῥ. 352 the author shows an entire misconception of the reason for Grimm’s 
use of the terms strong and weak to denote the Teutonic conjugations, but I 
have no room for quotation. As to the basis of the classification of the strong 
verbs he has not the most remote idea, nor of the change of vowel in the 


1 This is given as an alternative pronunciation by Cooley (1863). 
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preterite singular and plural. I know of no one since Chaucer who holds 
“that we ought to say he sang and they sung.” In his list of strong verbs such 
weak verbs as diced, lead, read, etc., are included simply because the modern 
preterite shortens the vowel, and even J/ead, of Norman-French origin, is 
inserted and furnished in due form with a preterite and participle pied (!), thus 
elevating this illiterate form to the society of the literate. But I must bring 
this review to a close, and cannot notice the succeeding chapters. Suffice it 
to say that there are many more errors when dealing with Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon forms. Bosworth has supplied the quotations from the Gospels, but he 
is often quoted incorrectly. Gothic forms beginning with Aw are repeatedly 
written wh, and there are other errors in Gothic words. In one short line 
from John xiii. 14 (p. 379) there are three errors in the Anglo-Saxon: the 
A. S. sceolon is written sceolen, cower is omitted, and δ ὅγε; is written others. I 
am inclined to sympathize with Mr. Ramsey’s hostility to the puristic rules 
about the use of ska// and wé/, which are the inventions of modern English 
grammarians. It may be remembered that Mr. Marsh declared against them 
and predicted their speedy disappearance from the language: they certainly 
have no historical support, as every reader of the Bible can learn for himself. 
I must, in closing, call attention to the remarkable paradigm of fand, preterite 
of findan, on p. 445, and the remarks following on p. 446, and to the form 
“ἐσέ for the imperative on p. 458. There are several errors in the quotations 
on p. 401, as a comparison with Morris and Skeat’s Specimens, Part I, which 
has furnished them, will show. In the very first one 4efe is written for /s/e, 
and the word muzsestoch (mouse-trap) is left off, which materially affects the 
sense, causing the author to turn a genitive into an impossible plural. Mr. 
Ramsey has copiously illustrated his remarks with examples, the only correct 
method, but he should quote accurately, verbatim et literatim; otherwise, he 
runs the risk of gross errors. Again, on p. 498, a lack of knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon has led him to turn a plural into a singular in Gen. xxxii. 11. The 
quotations from Chaucer also need looking after on pp. 496 and 531, for the 
rhythm is sadly mutilated. On p. 522 the author rightly condemns the placing 
of an adverb between ὦ and the infinitive, but I fear it is hopeless to fight 
against this blunder, which is gradually becoming more and more common 
where least expected. He also condemns the solecism of all others (p. 547), 
which, however, was more common in the Elizabethan period than now. 

If the historical part of the book could be rewritten, it would be improved : 


as it stands, it is a blind leader of the blind. 
James M. GARNETT. 


Ueber den Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griech- 
ischen. Von Dr. PeTER SCHMITT. Beitrdige zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache. Herausg. von M. Schanz. Band III, Heft 2. 
Wiirzburg, A. Stuber’s Verlagshandlung, 1889. 


The practical interest in Schmitt’s book, Ueber den Ursprung des Substantiv- 
satees mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen, which appeared in 1889, was very 
much lessened by the fact that soon after its publication the main results were 
assimilated by Professor Goodwin in his new Moods and Tenses, which came 
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out the following year. After the appearance of any considerable text-book 
there is always a tendency to call a halt, and to the ordinary student Professor 
Goodwin’s repertory may well seem full enough to meet all reasonable 
demands. But for that matter the old edition seemed a satisfying portion to 
the run of syntacticians. Mr. Monro, for instance, in his review of the new 
Moods and Tenses (C. R. 18g0, p. 261), said that ‘with all the additions and 
amplifications which it has undergone, there has been nothing of importance 
to correct or withdraw.’ Assuredly Mr. Monro has claimed for Professor 
Goodwin much more than Professor Goodwin himself would claim. There 
has been correction enough and withdrawal enough to make the new Moods 
and Tenses a radically different book from the original work, and it would be 
a pity that correction and withdrawal should cease simply because so high a 
standard of excellence has been attained. In looking over Schmitt’s book 
again to see what or how much Professor Goodwin has not used, I have made 
a few notes, which I will produce here instead of the detailed review which I 
had planned when the book first fell under my eye. 

The introductory chapter deals with the different ways of fusing two 
independent sentences, or rather λόγοι, into one. The second sentence is 
taken up into the first as an integral part of it, or is added to the first by 
means of a joint. The former construction is that of the accusative and 
infinitive or the participle, although it is not fair to call that a fusion which is 
really one to begin with, and which cannot be disintegrated without an entire 
change of conception. The latter construction is that of a relative sentence 
or equivalent. According to Schmitt the construction of the accusative and 
inf. is derived from the locative element of the infinitive. δύναμαι λαβεῖν is 
‘ich habe Kraft im Nehmen.’ This is the same view that Deecke, in his 
recently published grammar, takes for Latin. To Deecke audeo dicere is ‘ich 
bin verwegen im Behaupten,’ whereas Monro prefers the dative for Greek, and 
ἐθέλω δόμεναι is ‘I am willing for giving.’ To be sure, the locative is also a 
whither case (cf. χαμαὶ = yauase), and so we come back to the dative of the 
purpose, and then again the dative of the purpose brings us to the old-— 
fashioned terminal accusative, which is the accusative of the inner object. 
βούλομαι ἱέναι ‘ich will gehen,’ ‘I will go,’ are all suspiciously alike in their 
conception. All deorganized parts of speech are neuter accusatives, and the 
infinitive in vacuo, so to speak, is an accusative of.the inner object. Out of 
the infinitive μάγεσθαι we may conjure up an original dative ‘To arms.’ This 
is what it may have been to the prehistoric Greek, and this is certainly an 
easy way to get at the imperative infinitive (A. J. P, XIV 124). But what of 
the historical Greek? Even with our sign ‘to’ we cannot keep our so-called 
inf. to its dative work, and to the historical Greek the imperative inf. was 
nothing more than, for instance, s’adresser is to the Frenchman of to-day. If 
the infinitive is to live as a verb it must die as a noun. δοῦναι, whether dative 
by rights or locative, or both, resigns its privileges as a noun, and only gets 
them back by the article. τῷ δοῦναι is a dative not as τῷ δόντι is a dative, but 
as τῷ λάμβδα is a dative. The original dative sense of δοῦναι has withdrawn 
itself from the consciousness, no matter what dative habits it may have kept 
up in certain syntactical combinations. But what of the acc. and inf.? The 
acc. that goes with the inf, depended originally on the leading verb as much as 
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does the inf., and this Schmitt sees, though he maintains that in the course of 
time the consciousness that the acc. belonged to the leading clause vanished, 
and the accusative was felt to belong to the inf. But when does that detach- 
ment begin? So long as the acc. and inf. is an object we can hardly speak of 
detachment. It is only when the accusative and inf. becomes a formal subject 
that the trouble begins, a trouble which we need not borrow now, especially 
as we have a much more difficult transition in our own language, in which 
‘ for-+- objective case - fo w. inf.’ is treated as the subject of a sentence. But 
not to go into matters that will carry us too far afield, let us look at the object 
clauses which take the acc. and inf., beginning with Homer. These clauses 
follow, according to Schmitt, verba sentiendi, dicendi, cogitandi and verba affectus. 
Of the verba sentiendi, ἀκούω is the only one that takes the inf. in Homer, and 
that only four times, according to Schmitt; five times, according to Ebeling. 
πυνθάνομαι is so construed once, Brig. But it would be a mistake to consider 
τείρεσθαι Τρῶας in ἄκουσεν τείρεσθαι Τρῶας, Z 386, ‘as virtually = ὅτε ἐτείροντο 
Τρῶες" (Monro, H. 6.2 §237, 2). ἀκούω with inf. is construed after the analogy 
of verbs of thinking, and verbs of thinking cannot be replaced by ὅτε construc- 
tions. ἀκούω with acc. and inf. is and abides ‘to think from hearsay,’ as ἀκούω 
with acc, participle is ‘to know from hearsay.’ It is not averbum sentiendt, but 
a verbum cogitandt. Of the verbs of saying, φημί is chief. But φημί is essentially 
a verb of creation. It does more than say: it declares, it avers (A. J. P. IV 56), 
and the inf. after it is not separated from the inf. after verbs of will by an 
impassable gulf. The veréa cogitandi can have no other than the inf. construc- 
tion; ‘to think’ is in a sense to create, and in the verba affectus that take the 
acc. and inf. the will is involved. From all this it would appear that the 
whole batch may be put under the dative inf., and that we must postpone the 
parallelism between acc. with inf.and ὅτε with the finite verb. This parallelism 
is not to be denied for the later times, when the opt. of 0. 0. comes in, but a 
large part of its domain the inf. keeps for itself, and φημί allows no intrusion, 
or as good as none. 

As the inf. will not yield all its rights to the object sentence, so the 
participle refuses to give up the verba sentiendi, in the full sense of actual 
perception, to ὃ and its kind. Actual perception must have the participle, for 
the participle is, as I have elsewhere ventured to express it, the skin of the 
object. Intellectual perception may have the same construction as actual 
perception, but it is only in a figure, and it usually takes the separate object 
sentence 6, ὅτε and the like. This is a vital difference and assuredly not a 
subtle difference, and yet it seems to be extremely hard to bring it into the 
sphere of elementary grammar, to which it belongs. (Comp. A. J.P. XIV 103.) 
After verbs of emotion we have the object sentence as well as the participle— 
in fact, in preference to the participle—but this is not surprising, in view of 
the manifold play of emotion itself. 

We now proceed to the proper subject of Schmitt’s essay. ὃ and ὅτι of the 
object sentence, like the other relatives, are considered by Schmitt as originally 
demonstrative in their nature, and as representing syntactically the accusative 
of the inner object, the acc. of the object effected. Our English feeling would 
lead us to the classification of this accus. as the acc. of the object affected. In 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ ‘that’ is hardly felt as an inner object, 
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even after ‘knowledge’ is added. But the object affected will not yield the 
causal meaning of ὃ and ὅτι, and it requires no stretch of art to elicit the 
object affected from the object effected, the outer object from the inner. 
Indeed, Schmitt himself is evidently inclined to consider the inner object as 
the original use of the acc., although he is afraid to goso far as Erdmann (Ueb. 
die Syntax Otfrids, Halle, 1874, p. 76.) whom he cites as the originator of the 
view. Let us read what Bernhardy says (Wissenschaftliche Syntax, Berlin, 
1829, p. 1056): “Der Accusativus stellt das Objekt dar, den Inhalt und das 
Moment des Verobums, und zwar zuerst als ein absolutes oder unmittelbares 
Objekt, die reine Wirkung und an sich betrachtet, u.s. w.,”” seven years before 
Trendelenburg rediscovered the meaning of the Greek αἰτιατικήῆ. All this 
wisdom is as old as the nomenclature of the cases (cf. A. J. P. II 89). 

This acc. of the inner object, 6 or δτι, appears in various categories which I 
cannot undertake to pursue here. Suffice it to notice that Schmitt gets himself 
tangled up in relative and dependent interrogative, and calls ὁπποίης (a 171) a 
direct interrogative, though the dependence was clearly shown years and years 
ago by grammarians and commentators. This form of the dependent sentence, 
it may further be observed, has very little hold in Homer on verbs of saying. 
It was not until the optative was developed as the orativ obligua form of the | 
indic. that ὅτε could have a wide sweep; and that phase was not reached in 
Homer, as was pointed out many years ago. Comp. Tr. Am, Phil. Ass. 1878, 
p. 9, and A. J. P. IV 419, where it is shown that Delbriick stopped short in his 
analysis. εἰπεῖν ὅτι, on which there is still so much pedantical insistence (in 
spite of A. J. P. IV 88, VI 489; Humphreys on So. Antig. 647), has but two 
examples in all Homer, P 655, 7 131; whereas εἰπεῖν ‘say’ has, according to 
Ebeling, three with the inf., N 666, Σ 9, 2 113, and even if we leave out N 666, 
where the tenses show something of prophetic strain, Homeric honors are easy. 
No one would advise the writing of εἰπεῖν ‘say’ with inf. in a Greek exercise; 
but it is not bad Greek, nor even odd Greek. 

Much space is given by Schmitt to the discussion of ὅτε as an introductory 
particle to the object clauses. Is it merely the accusative of the inner object 
to dcre, or has it already differentiated itself as a temporal particle corres- 
ponding to rére? Schmitt decides for the latter view, and thinks that the 
temporal sense has simply been weakened, just as he considers the ‘how’ 
sense of ὡς to have been so weakened as often to be indistinguishable from 
ὅτι. But there are passages enough of Greek in which the ‘how’ sense of ὡς 
is absolutely necessary, a fact which one would not gather from L. and S.’s 
article on ὡς. So, f.i., Andok. 2,14; Isokr. 2,3; 3,10; 16,11. 1§; Aischin. 
2,35; D. 24,139. Now, so long as such passages are found, it is idle to main- 
tain that there is ever an absolute indifference to the use now of ὡς and now 
of ὅτι. Some authors may be more scrupulous than others. Some authors 
may be more scrupulous at one time of life than at another. δῆλον ὡς ought 
to produce a ‘crawly’ sensation in a Hellenist, and it does produce a crawly 
sensation when we find that Plato uses it 14 times in the Laws, against 16 
times of the normal d7Aov ὅτι (A. J. P. X 472; cf. XII 497, bottom). 

As I said (A. J. P. VI 487), ‘that’ and ‘how’ are in a sense interchangeable, 
in a sense they are not, as any one who is familiar with English narrative 
knows. The classic ‘how that,’ the vulgar and dialectic ‘as’ and ‘as how,’ 
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bring directly to our feeling ὅτε and ὡς, and ὡς may be translated ‘how’ in 
very many passages of Greek where it is mechanically rendered ‘that.’? A 
certain deadening has taken place, but my collections show only one passage 
in which the deadening has gone so far as to make a difference between o¢ 
and πῶς possible. We read, [Dem.] 32,4: αὐτὸς ἔγραψεν ἐν τῷ ἐγκλήματι ὡς ἐν 
τῷ πελάγει ἀπώλετο (πῶς δ᾽ ov προσέγραψεν ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ φράσω). 

A similar deadening is noticed by Schmitt in regard to οὕνεκα, which fades 
out to ‘that’ just as διότε declines to a mere ὅτι. 

The second paper of Schmitt’s essay treats of the shift of person necessitated 
by indirect discourse. In Homer the tenses do not shift. Verbs of saying 
and verbs of showing are on a different plane, but of this Homer recks not. 
They have alike the construction of the independent sentence. There is no 
repraesentatio, as there is no oratio obiiqgua opt. in Homer, except for the interro- 
gative sentence. 

How much of this will be new to the student, how much an old story, may 
be gathered from the hints already given in this survey. Every one who has 
had anything to do with syntactical study knows how much of it is rediscovery, 


how much reminiscence. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


1If Professor Goodwin had followed the advice given in the passage cited above, and read 
Coleridge's ‘ Love,’ he would have thought twice before he committed himself to the statement 
that ‘how’ for ‘that’ is vulgar. 
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GERMANIA. Vierteljahrsschrift ftir deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausge- 
geben von OTTO BEHAGHEL. Wien, 1891-93. Vols. 36, 37. 


A. L. Stiefel, ‘‘ Ueber die Quellen der Hans Sachsischen Dramen.” It must 
be exceedingly satisfactory to the lovers of Hans Sacks to notice the rapidly 
increasing interest in the master of master-singers, who, as late as the beginning 
of this century, was stigmatized by a noted German critic as “artisan even in 
poetry.” Unboundedly popular in his own age, he was thrown aside in the 
succeeding centuries, when foreign literature had corrupted the nation’s taste. 
Again brought forward, he has steadily grown in interest during the last six 
decades, till it never was so great or so intelligent as at the present day. 
Stiefel’s paper, originally a lecture delivered in 1882 before the Historical 
Society of Niirnberg, must, even at this date, prove of use to the student of the 
German drama, owing to the extensive researches then made by the author 
into the origin of many of the " Fastnachtspiele” of Hans Sachs, and the 
absence of anything like a complete collection of the entire material. Eighty- 
five carnival plays are discussed by Stiefel as to their origin, date and relation 
to the works of other poets. 


K. Maurer’s paper, ‘ Ueber Ari Frodi und seine Schriften,” chiefly treats of 
the historical works of Are, the father of Icelandic historiography (1067-11 48). 
Of the Islendinga-bok, Are wrote two recensions. The older, dedicated to 
the bishops Porlak and Ketill, which contained the genealogies and lives of 
kings, is lost ; but the second recension, revised upon the advice of the bishops 
and brought out about the year 1130, is preserved. Maurer gives us the result 
of much reading on the subject, and has in some cases new and valuable 
suggestions to make. He differs from Gudbrand Vigfusson, who maintained 
that the book of Kings and the book of Settlement (embodied in Snorre’s 
work) were earlier productions of Are, which he inserted later in his first 
recension of the Islendinga-bok. Maurer thinks that the knowledge we have 
of the contents and shape of the older recension of the Isldgb. clearly points 
to a first attempt of Are in authorship. Besides, he exclaims, what on earth 
could have prompted the historian, who was sensible enough to treat a 
history of Norwegian kings, and again the settlement of Iceland, in separate 
works, to insert these books afterwards in a history of Iceland which ran 
all the worse for the insertion, calling forth a protest from the bishops (the 
learned Saemund included) which caused him to revise his book. Much 
may be said for the opposite view held by Gjessing and Bjérn Olsen—namely, 
that Are wrote the history of the kings and the settlement of Iceland after 
his second recension of the Islendinga-bok. But even this theory, reasonable 
enough at first sight, is open to two serious objections from the very outset. 
In the first place, is it conceivable that the aged historian, who, after the 
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revision of his Isldgb., was past 67 years of age, should have commenced and 
finished two such voluminous works as the Landnama and Konungabok are 
supposed to have been, and that at a time when authorship in the native 
language had just commenced and must have been exceedingly laborious? In 
the next place, does not the author of the Heimskringla (Snorri) specially refer 
in his prologue to a work of Are as the main source from which he drew his 
information, which must have been the Islendinga-bok, as Bjdrn Olsen 
expressly admits (Aarbéger, pp. 369-70)? After an exhaustive review of the 
opinions of Vigfusson, Olsen, Brenner and others on the subject, Maurer 
comes to the conclusion that Snorre’s history of the kings and other versions 
of the Konungabok may all point to a common original, yet this original is 
not necessarily a work of Are. If the author of the prologue (Heimskringla) 
mentions Are’s older Islendinga-bdék as the oldest work of native histori- 
ography, it certainly would not exclude that author's use of other sources then 
existing. In point of fact, he refers to songs and poems of different times as 
sources. That Snorre based his entire history of the kings, which in its whole 
conception stands in such a strong contrast to the short, dry Islendinga-bdk, 
upon a work of Are is not probable. As to the Landnamabok, Maurer agrees, 
in the main, with Oscar Brenner, who holds that the much-enlarged version 
that has come to us has its shorter original in the first and lost recension of 
Are’s Islendinga-bok. 


Under the head of Literature, Bechstein reviews L. Wirth’s book, “ Die 
Oster- und Passionsspiele bis zum XVI. Jahrhundert” (Halle a. S., 1889), and 
pronounces it a valuable contribution to the history of the mediaeval drama in 
Germany. Its chief value, however, seems to be of a philological nature. 


“Zur Beurtheilung von Jacob Grimm’s Ansicht itiber das grammatische 
Geschlecht,” by Victor Michels. The author passes in review the arguments 
brought in defence of Grimm’s theory of the grammatical gender by Gustav 
Boethe in the preface of the reprint of the 3d vol. of Grimm’s grammar, and 
concludes, with Brugmann and others, that the magnificent poetic insight 
which the Grimm theory has attributed to our remote forefathers in the 
founding of the grammatical gender fails to satisfy all the facts. The problem 
is far from having received a satisfactory solution, but may find it in the 
history of ancient and existing aboriginal society, to which the problem is 
evidently closely related. ‘Wir dirfen hoffen,” Victor Michels exclaims, 
‘dass sich die heutige Forschungen in richtigen Bahnen bewegt, wenn sie das 
Bekannte zum Ausgangspunkt nimmt und es auf das Unbekannte nicht 
kritiklos tbertrigt, aber zur Erkenntnis anwendet, das Gegenwiartige auf das 
Vergangene, das Lebendige auf das Tote. Es giebt keinen anderen Weg, zur 
Erkenntnis.” 


G. Ebrismann discusses the forms ἀν, /utzt/—letils, where Paul (Beitr. VI 
244) suggested epenthesis. Paul's view, however, would not explain Got. 4éa 
(dissimilation) by the side of /é#és (hypocritical), and we are obliged, after all, 
to consider two separate Germanic roots, fit and ἐσ. The relation of Aut 
(3/7), etc., to de#ts is probably the following: In the one adjective (ἢ the idea 
of ΠΩ prevailed, which later also passed over to the phonetically similar 
adjective of the other root. Ziuzi/ and fefsi/ stand in ablaut relation; the 
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suffix -2/ (diminutive) became attached later (cf. μικκύλος). The simple adjec- 
tive (mittelstufige Wurzel) is Got. /utts (Jjotr), Cotton. V 1782 /zut, and may 
therefore also be assumed for the Old High German. O. H. G. /iuestl shows 
in nearly all cases the dental affricate and not the spirant. Isidor writes z, and 
not sss, Teg. Gl. tz, Mons. Fragm. c. This affricate came in from /sfést/. 
Isidor's spelling ys may have caused the fluctuating between /usi/, /utsi/ and 
the form /iutzt/ produced by analogy. 


“Zur Declination der Alt-H. Ὁ. Abstracta,” by M. H. Jellinek. The 
O. H. G. adjectival and verbal abstract nouns have entirely fallen together in 
their inflection. In all cases of the sing. and in the nom. and ace. plural they 
exhibit but two forms. They either end in -é or -in. Jellinek advocates a 
third form -i#. The reason of a change from the older nom. Kuningin, acc. 
Kuninginna, to the later Kuneginne—Kiineginne is clear enough, but why the 
t of Kuningin should have become long in M. H. Ὁ. (Kunigin) is not under- 
stood. It is likewise not fully explained why the tj0-stems should take the 
ending -f instead of -#, or retain the -z# throughout the sing. and nom. acc. 
plural. Braune (A. H. D. Gram. §213, note 3) suggests: “ Vielleicht sind 
dieselben durch die Vermischung mit den Abstractis schon friher mit langem 
f anzusetzen (durdin, etc.) und kénnten dann ihrerseits fir die M. H. Ὁ. -in 
der movierten Feminina das Modell abgegeben haben.” But, says Jellinek, 
this would still leave the question open: Where could the z#jo-stems have 
mixed when their respective paradigm had no point of contact whatever? 
Everything, however, becomes clear, the writer continues, if we accept an 
ending -i# for the abstracts also. A declension like durdin with -i in the 
sing. and nom. acc. plural is now explained. If we consider, further, that by 
the side of the forms in -i# we find equivalents in - and -in (managin, managi, 
managin), it will be seen how such double forms as burdin—dburdi, Kuningin— 
Kuningin, originated. In answer to the question whether forms in -i# with 
abstracts are really possible and conceivable, Jellinek writes: ‘Bei der 
Seltenheit von Langebezeichnungen in A. H. D. Handschriften ist es ohne 
weiteres gestattet, die Endung -z# der Abstr. als -iz und als -in aufzufassen.” 
Cf. Streitberg, Beitr. XIV 203 ff. 


In a lengthy article entitled “Zur Metrik der altsaichsischen und althoch- 
deutschen Alliterationsverses,’ H. Hirt comments on the various examinations 
into the construction of the alliterative verse in the Heliand and the Old High 
German fragments. While paying tribute to the acumen and painstaking 
labor of Sievers, Kaufmann and others in the investigation of this question, 
he differs from them as regards the type-theory and some other points. 
Sievers, in addition to furnishing a large mass of facts, also advances the 
hypothesis that the short line consists of four members, of which two bear 
the chief accent, and that these members may combine in different ways, 
resulting in five types. Only that hypothesis can be the correct one, says 
Hirt, which fully explains all facts, and Sievers’ theory does not. ‘Ich glaube 
sie gefunden zu haben,” he continues, “indem ich fiir die normalen Typen 
einen dreitaktigen Vers zu Grunde lege und dabei das Princip der Synkope 
der Senkung anwende”’ (—x—x—, with syncope of thesis, ——x—), and 
then proceeds to apply this principle to a large number of verses, repre- 
Senting different types, from the Heliand and O. H. G. alliterative poetry. 
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Copious references to the Ags. Beowulf, the Otfried and Nibelungenvers 
accompany his arguments. In the course of his investigations he shows that 
the forming of the thesis in the Heliand is by no means irregular, but subject 
to fixed laws, and where extra syllables cannot be brought under these laws 
they must be removed from the verse either by elision, adoption of shorter 
forms or textual emendation. In the estimate of the value of the O. H. G. 
alliterative fragments Hirt dissents from Sievers, who holds that in disarrange- 
ment of form they have even gone a step beyond the Heliand. ‘This, H. 
thinks, is not borne out by facts. While they show the alliteration in a 
process of decay, they have preserved the metrical form, and meet in this 
respect all demands, without subjecting them to much textual emendation. 
In speaking of the versification of the vist he says: “ The origin of Otfrid’s 
rhymed verse is fairly clear. He based it upon the verse of the Latin church- 
hymns, but substituted for its iambics the “Teutonic four accents, besides 
employing the most important features of the alliterative poetry.” Hirt 
promises a paper on the development of the Middle High German epic verse 
of seven accents from the older long line. 


As a contribution to our knowledge of the literature of the Thirty-Years 
War, F. W. E. Roth prints some German-Latin poems lately found by him 
while examining some Ahengau deeds. They are written on paper, by a 
scribe of the XVIIth century, and entitled ‘‘Paucketum Leopoldinum, 
Benedictio catholischen Essens, Alia benedictio.” 


L. Frankel’s paper, “‘Bemerkungen zur Entwicklung des Grobitanismus,” 
furnishes more material to supplement the existing works on the subject, 
especially that of A. Hauffen, ‘‘Caspar Scheidt, der Lehrer Fischarts.” 
Studien zur Geschichte der grobianischen Literatur in Deutschland (Strass- 
burg, Triibner, 1889). Hauffen’s book is valuable as an exemplification of 
the polemical temper of the period of the Reformation, and illustrates the 
license and personality of the invectives published in those times. 


R. Sprenger, ‘“‘Zu Reinke Vos,” suggests the following emendations: 1. In 
the gloss r11, 14 (Prien’s edition, p. 195), the sentence occurs “ Dat ander is, 
dat ein richter vaken wert bedrogen, umme dat he sik vorhopet, wes to krygen 
kleynéde edder andere dult bottere,” etc. Prien translates dult bottere, ‘ein 
Krug oder sonst eine Quantitaét Butter.’ Sprenger reads: ‘*Kleynide edder 
andere dult, buttere,” etc., and translates: ‘‘Kleinode und andere Geschenke, 
Butter,” etc. Dult, according to Schmeller, = ‘fair’ (Jahrmarkt), later often 
developed into the meaning of ‘present’ (Geschenk) bought at a fair for 
relations or friends. 

2. ‘‘Zu Reinhart Fuchs,” edition of Reissenberger, V 141. 


“Schanteclér was ungerne dé, 
als er im entlet~, dd want er sa 
ντὸ 
den hals az Reinhartes munde.” 


entleip was substituted by Schénbach for entweich of the MS. As entwichen 
may also mean ‘to yield to entreaty, advice’ (cf. Haupt, Erec, 2, 3831), 
Sprenger sees no good reason for the change. Comp. Chaucer's ‘The Nonne 
Prestes Tale,’ V 584, Mofris ed. (Clarendon Press, 1883). 
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A. Bartsch publishes three acrostics of the 13th and 15th centuries, with 
notes, and R. Kéhler supplies a Coptic variant of the legend “Gregorius auf 
dem Stein,” which he found in a French translation in the Contes et Romans 
de l’Egypte chrétienne, par Εἰ. Amélineau, Paris, 1888; 1, 165-89. The 
variant is entitled “ Histoire du roi Arménien,” and treats of the pious king 
Armenios of Tyros; the real hero, however, is Johannes, the son and successor 
of Armenios. M. Amélineau does not seem to be acquainted with the Grego- 
rius legend, fer he says, p. 20: “‘ L’auteur de l’histoire d’Armenios connaissait 
sans doute le mythe d’ Cedipe.” 


O. Behaghel, the editor of the Germania, “ Zu Hans von Bthel,” reviews the 
opinions of Fritz Seelig (Strassburger Studien, III 243) regarding the language 
and home of the author of ‘ Diocletian’ and ‘ Kinigstochter von Frankreich.’ 
Seelig holds that the language bears a distinctly Alsatian character, exhibiting 
peculiarities which to this day characterize the dialect of Alsace. 1. The 
ready change from é to. 2. The rounding of eto δ. 3. The prevalence of 
# (short and long) in place of # and #0. Behaghel takes exception to all three 
points: 1. The change from 4 to 6 is not restricted to Alsace, as is well known 
(Weinhold, M. H. G. Gram. §§88, 90). 2. Seelig’s examples to show change 
of ἴο dare either not made sure by the rhyme or prove nothing; besides, 
they are not exclusively Alsatian. 3. δὲ for « and wo is simply wrong; the 
Upper-German has preserved the old diphthongs, and Seelig mistakes the 
orthography of the scribe for the language of the poet. Seelig places the 
home of the poet at a place in the district of Saarburg, near the boundary-line 
between the South Frankish and Alsatian dialects. A family of wn Buhel 
residing at any time in that neighborhood, he has, however, not been able to 
trace. After a careful re-examination of the texts as to inflection and rhyme, 
Behaghel concludes that, while the language belongs to the Alemanic dialect, 
perhaps the Lower-Alemanic of Alsace and Baden, it does not settle the 
question as tothe author’s home. To say that he was an Alsatian is utterly 
without proof. We will have to call the records of South Germany to our aid. 
The family name von Biuhel is not rare. It is found in the registers of Bavaria, 
Wutrtemberg and Switzerland. In Alsace it only occurs in the first decades of 
the 12th century, and later no more, but in the present Baden the von Bihels 
can be traced through several centuries as residing in the neighborhood of 
Rastatt, and it is very probable that our poet Hans von Biihel belonged to 
that family and had his home among them. 


A. Bartsch publishes in full a fragment of Hans von Bthele’s ‘ Kénigs- 
tochter,’ which was found attached to the cover of some sheet music in the 
city library of Breslau. The fragment, written on paper, belongs to the XVth 
century, and proves conclusively that the text upon which the Grininger 
edition is based was not the original, and, moreover, contrary to Seelig’s 
statement, not a good one. Bartsch collates the fragment-text with the 
editions extant and adds critical notes. 


Otto Behaghel, in a minor communication, “ Zu Wolframs Liedern,” verifies 
a proposed emendation in verse xii, 16 (Germania, 34, 489), by consulting the 
MS anew; and R. Bechstein gives an account of the transactions of a literary 
club in Rostock, Mecklenburg, devoted to the reading and translating of the 
masterpieces in the Low-Germanic literature of Germany. The members are 
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prominent historians, philologists and jurists. Some time ago it was proposed 
to take up a Middle High German poet for a change, and Walther v. ἃ. Vogel- 
weide was chosen. An outcome of this step was a popular essay on the poet, 
of unquestionable merit, from the pen of one of the members, Dr. Karl Kopp- 
mann, the historian. It appeared in the Rostocker Zeitung, 1890, Nr. 285, 297 


and 309. 


F. W. E. Roth sends “Mittheilungen aus mittelhochdeutschen Hand- 
schriften.” The paper calls attention to some MSS of the XVIth century in 
the Royal Library of Wiesbaden which contain M. H.G. matter. ΚΕ. prints 
from them part of a rhymed astrological treatise and a written continuation of 
a printed ‘Ortulus anime.’ A religious song, ‘ Der Meister der Blumen,’ first 
published by Mone (Anzeiger, VIII) and Mittler (Deutsche Volkslieder) from 
a modern and corrupted text, but now given by R. from a better MS, closes 
the article. The last MS, obtained from a convent on the Rhine, formerly 
belonged to Roth, and is now in possession of a gentleman in America. 


R. Schmidt publishes a newly discovered fragment of a ‘German Cato.” 
The name “German Cato” is applied to the German translations of a collec- 
tion of Latin moral maxims that had their origin in post-classical time and 
were attributed to a certain Dionysius Cato. They were quite popular in the 
Middle Ages and often commented upon, especially by the clergy, who found 
them an exhaustless source to draw from for their sermons. Schmidt found 
the German fragment in a printed Latin copy of 1475. The original possessor 
of this book was one Bartholomew Mulich (1480), curate at Obereichstadt, 
Bavaria, from whose pen the translation no doubt emanated. R. Schmidt 
adds a minor communication, “Alte Ergdinzungen des Alphabets,” which 
treats of certain abbreviations used by the older printers in their texts. 


L. Frankel, ‘‘Zum Proteusmarchen und anderen wandernden Stoffen,’”’ sends 
more material to supplement the late Dr. Liebrecht’s article on folk-lore, in 
the Germania, 24, 129. Noteworthy is an Egyptian story, recorded at the time 
of the 13th dynasty (1g00 B. C.), which bears some relation to the Proteus 
tales, and which is contained in a papyrus belonging to the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburg (cf. F. Wénig, Uralte Marchen, Leipz. Tageblatt, Dec. 1888). 
It runs as follows: A large ship from Egypt is wrecked in a storm. The 
master clings to some spars and drifts about on the ocean for several days, 
when he is thrown upon the shore of an island, where the ruler, a wizard, in 
the shape of an enormous serpent, receives him kindly. The Egyptian spends 
some happy months on this enchanted island, and when he leaves, laden with 
rich presents, he is told that the island will disappear again after his departure. 
He reaches the shores of the Nile in safety. Frankel adds: ‘‘ Dieser Schluss, 
sowie manche einzelne Ziige, scheinen auch anzudeuten, dass wir hier den 
Ausgang zu der noch immer nicht aufgefundenen Quelle von Shakespeares 
‘Tempest’ vor uns haben.” 


A. Socin, “ Zu den Schweizer Minnesaingern” (cf. Am. Jour. of Philelogy, 
vol. XII, 4, p. 513), contributes some notes on the minstrels Pfeffel, Gdli, 
Steinmar, Heinrich v. Tettingen, Teschler and Zem Turne, and G. Ehrismann 
further comments on the third ‘ Paulinzeller Rennerbruchsttick’ described by 
Prof. Einert in vol. 32 of the Germania. 
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L. Schmidt severely criticises the book ‘ Arminius und Siegfried,’ by Jelling- 
haus (Leipzig, Lipsius u. Tischer). He calls it a rechauffé of the old worn-out 
hypothesis that identifies the hero of the Nibelungenlied with the conqueror 
of the legions of Varus. Schmidt thinks the author of the book has not even 
consulted the proper literature pertinent to the question, but has drawn his 
principal information from the writings of G. A. Schierenberg (Der Ariadne- 
faden fiir das Labyrinth der Edda, etc.). 


Minor communications from A. Steiff, O. Grillnberger and G. Ehrismann 
close the third number. 


B. Kahle’s paper, “Aus islandischer Volksiiberlieferung,” deals with a 
number of Icelandic popular stories and their variants in the folk-lore of 
Germany and other lands (Arnasons islenzkar pjopségur, etc.). Some, in 
spite of divergences in detail, bear a striking resemblance to the Leonoresage, 
while others, like the story of Geirlaug and Graedari, show their connection 
with the well-known and widely-scattered ‘Marchen’ of the two children who 
are pursued by a wizard but manage to escape by continually changing their 
form. The Japanese tale of the lover and bride who throw behind them in their 
flight a variety of objects which change into delicious fruit, bamboo buds, a 
river, etc., thereby hindering the pursuers, seems to belong to the same cycle 
of stories. The story ‘Systurnar a Kirkjubae’ has its parallel in Boccaccio’s 
Decamerone (2d, gth day), and ‘ Béndadaeturnar’ is related to Grimm’s ‘ De 
drei Vigelkens’ (No. 96). 


A. Schlossar, ‘‘ Volksmeinung und Volksaberglaube aus der deutschen 
Steiermark,” gathers a mass of sayings, superstitions and customs current with 
the country people of Styria. The collection exhibits most surprising parallels 
to the usages and superstitions among other races, even among those that have 
had little, if any, intercourse with Europeans. 


The chapter ‘ Litteratur’ offers an exhaustive review, by Hermann Fischer, 
of Dr. Friedrich Kauffmann’s book, ‘Geschichte der schwdbischen Mundart 
im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit’ (Strassburg, Triilbner, 1890). K.’s book, 
unlike other modern works on the subject, is not merely a monograph on a 
limited local dialect, but a history of a widely scattered speech, and the writer 
has executed his task successfully. ‘‘ Das Buch,” says Fischer, “ist ein Werk 
von bedeutender Arbeits- und Denkkraft; es konnte bei dem Stande unseres 
Materiales nicht fehlerfrei ausfallen, aber es wird auf lange hinein befruch- 
tend wirken, und wir alle, die wir uns mit Sprachgeschichte oder Erforschung 
moderner Dialecte befassen, haben ihm fiir sein Unternehmen aufrichtigen 
Dank zu sagen.” 


Dr. Ehrismann’s list of publications on the field of Germanic languages and 
literature for 1887 closes the thirty-sixth volume. 


The thirty-seventh volume opens with an article entitled “ Kritische 
Bemerkungen zum Waltharius,” by Herm. Althof. A hundred years ago 
Ekkehard’s ‘ Waltharius manu fortis’ was considered barbarous. In harmony 
with a later and clearer comprehension of the epic, it has made its way to the 
esteem in which it is held at present. Linning, its latest editor, goes so far as 
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to maintain that the poem surpasses in artistic value anything we possess of 
the heroic saga, the Nibelungenlied not excepted. Such poets and scholars as 
Schwab, Scheffel and Simrock gave fresh interest tothe poem and made it 
accessible to the general reader by divesting it of its Latin garb; it may, 
however, be questioned whether the rhymed Nibelungen-strophe, chosen by 
the translators for their renditions, was the best form to choose. It frequently 
involved violence to the text; now shortened, then enlarged again, it presents 
recasts rather than translations. ‘‘ Wenn aber der Waltharius, in deutsches 
Gewand gekleidet, eine Stelle in unserer Litteratur finden soll,” says Althof, 
‘“‘so ist es winschenswert, dass nicht lediglich der poetische Inhalt der 
Dichtung zum Ausdrick komme, sondern dass iiberhaupt méglichst die Gestalt 
gewahrt bleibe, welche der Dichter des zehnten Jahrhunderts seinem Werke 
zu verleihen fir gut befunden hat,” and this form, the writer thinks, should be 
the hexameters of the original. ‘There have, indeed, been published two 
translations in hexameters before, one by Klemm in 1827, and arfother by 
San Marte in 1853, but these versions have now become somewhat obsolete. 
A new translation, closely following the Ekkehard text and thoroughly up to 
date in point of research, would be desirable—and such a one Althof is about 
to give to us. A new edition of the original text, with notes, is to appear 
shortly. Among the points discussed in Althof’s article are the different MSS, 
their relation and respective value; the translations of certain passages in the 
epic that have been made by other editors and those suggested by the author ; 
the relation of the Waltharius to the Old English Waldere’s Lay and the 
Nibelungenlied (cf. The Saga of Walther of Aquitaine, by M. D. Learned, 
Ph. D.: Pubs. of Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, VII, No. 1, 188g). 


F, Lauchert publishes a ‘‘Strassburger Bruchstiick des Wilhelm von Oester- 
reich” in possession of the library of the University of Strassburg. It belongs 
to the 14th century, and, to judge from the vowels, is of Middle German origin. 
Lauchert collated the Gotha MS with it, and now prints the important variants 
underneath the text. The value of this Strassburg MS to textual criticism 
cannot be determined as yet. 


K. Borinsky contributes an older German version of the Robert le Diable 
legend of the 1§th century and some suggestive remarks on its affinity with 
the Romance saga; and F. W. Roth sends a communication regarding Hademar 
von Laber (1244-77), the author of the allegorical work entitled ‘Die Jagd,’ 
and prints some religious poems and folk-songs of the XVth and XVIth 
centuries from folios in the Wiesbaden and Mainz city libraries. 


Friedr. Weidling, ‘Zum Ezzoleich.” Since the first publication of Ezzo’s 
‘Cantilena de miraculis Christi’ by Diemer, forty-two years have gone by, and 
still the question concerning the authorship and origin of the poem seems to 
be an open one, although it has been more than once carefully investigated 
by some of the foremost Germanists of to-day. This unsettled question, and 
other points connected with the poem, are again discussed by Weidling in his 
paper. Inthe main he follows Willmanns (Ezzos Gesang von den Wundern 
Christi, Bonn Progr. 1887). The record of the author and origin of the song 
as given in the first strophe of the Vorau MS, W. considers authentic. Bishop 
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Gunther, of Bamberg, caused it to be composed for a certain -occasion—the 
founding and presentation to his clergy of the St. Gangolph monastery—the 
most important act of his life. The year of the founding (1063) fairly agrees 
with the record as given by the Vita Altmanni (1065). Bishop Gunther 
commissioned the clergy of his diocese to write the /ic4, and they, in tum, 
left it to Ezzo to compose. This first MS began with the words “ Nu will ich 
iu herron,” and was set to music by the priest Willo. In this form it was 
executed, probably by Ezzo himself, on the day of dedication. After this 
ceremony, those persons entered who were ready to take orders in the new 


cloister: 
** Duo er die wise gewan 


Sich tlten alle mesenechan.” 


The objection to the word munechan was overcome by Willmanns. The poet 
probably chose this word for the final exercise in preference to a strictly 
ecclesiastical term, as being to the point and more intelligible to every one. 
The song soon became a favorite with the Bamberg clergy of that time, and 
may have been sung often by them while on their way toand from the Crusade 
(1065). Ezzo, or one of his fellow-priests, no doubt made a copy of the first 
MS, and prefaced this copy with an introductory strophe that explained to 
such readers as were not in Bamberg at the time, the circumstances under 
which the poem had been written. 


Paul Hagen sends two papers entitled “ Parzivalstudien.” The first reviews 
Lachmann’s theory that Wolfram, in the fifth book and following, divided his 
Parzival into sections of 30 lines each, often without regard to termination of 
argument in the section. San Marte (Ueber W. v. E. Rittergedicht Wilhelm 
von Orange, Leipzig, 1871) and Bartsch (Edit., p. xix) discussed this question 
before, and differed entirely with Lachmann. Hagen, after summing up his 
own arguments, concludes: “ Wenn wir auch Lachmann darin nicht beistim- 
men k6nnen, dass Wolfram in Absdtzen von 30 Zeilen gedichtet hat, die 
keine Sinnesabschnitte sind, so glauben wir doch andererseits die Thatsache 
anerkennen zu miissen, dass mstunter Wolfram allerdings in 30 Versen, also 
auf einer Seite oder Spalte etwas Zusammengehiriges abgeschlossen hat.” 
The second paper of Paul Hagen is chiefly taken up with criticism of the 
efforts of Golther (Mtinchener Sitzungsberichte, 1890, II) and others, that 
would make the Welsh tale of Peredur ab Efrawc, in the Mabinogion, a more 
or less direct reproduction of the Conte du graal. Nutt (Studies on the 
legend of the Holy Grail, London, 1888) thinks that the author of the 
Mabinogion combined and embellished a Welsh original with episodes from 
Chrestien’s work and other sources, while Gaston Paris (Romania, X, XII; 
Hist. litt. XXX) believes that an Anglo-Norman romance based upon shorter 
Keltic narratives formed the common source for both Chrestien and the Mabi- 
nogion. Hagen, after going over the ground once more, accepts the theory of 
a common source for both. This original version was probably a French 
compilation of separate stories current among the Amoricans of Brittany. It 
may be supposed that the French versifiers, particularly after the Grail legend 
became connected with the Arthursaga, made intentional changes for the sake 
of adornment much oftener than the Cymric narrator of the Peredur, whose 
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interest was simply in the story, without perhaps a thought to the artistic. It 
is possible, therefore, that the common source, in all essential points, is con- 
tained in the Peredur, and that the contradictions and inaccuracies which 
occur in the course of the story are consequent to its peculiar origin. 


σα. Ehrismann, in his “ Kleinigkeiten,” discusses the formation and meaning 
of some older German words. We note the compounds Aimmelstelle = ‘Ge- 
richtsstelle auf einer Bergeshithe,’ sé/boum τ ‘ Leuchter, Candelaber,’ and the 
phrase so egth guot (Notker) =‘um mich richtig (deutlich) auszudritcken’ (‘to 
be explicit,’ etc.). 


“Im Streit um den Streit der drei Bruder,” by Siegfried Szamatolski, is 
principally directed against L. Frankel and A. L. Stiefel (cf. A. J. of Phil.. 
vol. 36, report on Germania). The author of this paper published some time 
ago an article (V. f. Lit. Gesch. 2, go-7) entitled “ Beroaldus-Franck als 
Quelle ftir Hans Sachs,” in which he traced the development of the fable 
‘Streit der drei Briider’ from the 15th to the 17th century, and proved, above 
all, as he thinks, its descent in the order of Beroaldus—Franck—Sachs. 
While he was satisfied to characterize the ‘Streit’ as simply an expression of 
contempt and ridicule of some clever humanist for scholasticism, L. Frankel 
(Zs. f. Volkskunde, II) drags into the discussion all sorts of mediaeval ‘Streit- 
poesie,’ the Provencal included, and seeks to class the fable with that group. 
‘‘ Der zu Grunde liegende Gedanke ist nachgewiesenermassen uralt volksthim- 
lich,” Frankel exclaims. Szamatolski, in his answers, is not over-compli- 
mentary (Stiefel comes in for a share), and frequently inveighs too sweepingly 
against the criticism of scholars who happen to differ with him upon this 
question. 


M. Poeck gives varied information on “ Liineburger Haide” village customs, 
superstitions, sayings, etc., for averting misfortune, diseases, etc., and Fr. 
Grimme writes “Ueber die Heimat des Minnesdngers Wachsmuot” and 
“ Vornamenlose Minnesanger.” The investigations into the home and history 
of the family of the minstrel Wachsmuot von Ktnzingen are many and various, 
but up to the present no satisfactory conclusions have been reached. The 
position of the poet in MS ¢, between the Austrian von Sachsendorf and the 
Rhinelander Wilh. v. Heinzenberg, gives us noclue. The name as given in 
the MS might point to the river Kinzig, a tributary of the Rhine, in the Black 
Forest valley, if a single name at all like it could be found among the noble 
families of this region, a region singularly rich in family records. Subsequent 
conjectures have likewise not amounted to more than a bare possibility. In 
the 23d vol. of the ‘Publications de la Section Historique de l'Institut R. Ὁ. 
G. de Luxembourg’ and M. Blanchard’s ‘Manuscrit généalogique’ of noble 
families in Luxemburg, Grimme has lately discovered a family von Kuntsig in 
the present Clemency (Grand-duchy of Luxemburg), near the French frontier, 
whose escutcheon very nearly corresponds to that of the minstrelin MSc. It 
is more than probable that this was Wachsmuot’s family, and that Luxemburg 
was his home. But, says Grimme, “ Gewissheit kénnen wir erst erhalten, wenn 
der Minnesdnger selbst in Luxemburgischen Urkunden nachgewiesen ist.”— 
Continuing a former contribution, “ Nachtraége zu Karl Bartsch’s Schweizer 
Minnesangern” (cf. Am. Jour. of Phil. XII, p. 513), Grimme gives us addi- 
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tional information about the minstrels Goeli, der Diirner, der Pdaller, der 
Schenk von Limburg, von Stamheim and der Kanzler, who all appear in the 
MSS without their Christian name. 


R. Sprenger suggests emendations. We note the following: Arme Heinrich. 


L. 390: 
und was daz doch unmbgelich. 


wan ich hete muotzillen gar, 


dé nam ich sin vil kleine war 
for 
und was daz doch unmugelich, 


wan ich enhate nicht gar.—({ Wackernagel.) 


Sprenger accordingly translates: ‘Weil ich ginzlich bésen Willen hatte, so 
nahm ich auf Gott keine Riicksicht’ (391-2). 


L. 1183: 
und besl6z t# vor der tir 

und warf einen rigel fir: 

for 
und besléz im vor die tdir.—(Lachmann.) 

L. 1284: 
51 brach ir zuht unde ir site: 
si sarte unde roufte sich 

for 


si brach... 
si gram unde roufte sich.—(Wackernagel.) 


Ulrich v. Lichtenstein, ‘ Frauendienst,’ 30, 23, Sprenger suggests : 


S6 mich besezen 
nahtes habent die sorge alsam atu mar (= Nachtalp, Eng. nightmare), 


The MS has ad# sehar; Lachmann and Bechstein read ate schar (cf. M. H. Ὁ. 
Wb. II? 1§2). 
96, 3 (311, 3): 
do muosten dan se den juden varn.—(L. and B.) 
si al di da gerangen wArn. 


Sprenger reads dé ze den juden, 
109, 12 (348, 8): 
ich sprach ‘nu vart den gotes haz.—(L. and B.) 
Alsam ein boeswiht von mir hin. 


S. proposes mu vart en goles haz. 
131, 29 (418, 1): 
Diu liet ich Of dem wege sanc 
von miner vrowen 4ne danc. 
daz kom dA von der bote min 
was 26 vert: des moht niht sin, 
daz ichs iht sande ir bf im. 


Ὁ. reads ‘der bote min was mir ze verre’ (war zu fern von mir); cf. Bechstein, 
Pp. 329. 
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482, 22 (1522, 4): 
af sinem helme der biderbe truoc 


ein kranz von gansvedern wis: 

sin helme geworht was wol mit fliz: 

sin schilt was gar von golde rédt, 

als im sin héher muot gebét.—(L. and B.) 


The MS has (482, 23) gansvedern gros und weisz. In line 24, 7as was supplied 
by L. and B. Sprenger reads: 


if sinem helme der biderbe truoc 
ein kranz von vedern glans und wis: 
sin helme geworht wol mit filz. 


601, 8 and g (Ulrich’s Frauenbuch), reads: 


sagt an, wie lebt ir iuriu jar? 
ir fllet iuch mest wellen an. 


Sieh an villen in Lexer. III 563 = ‘sich bedecken, bekleiden,’ and in illustra- 
tion the above single example; με willem remains unexplained. In 603,1 the 
lady seeks to refute the arguments of the knight: 


ir jeht wir frowen uns fluen an 
da mit daz wir niht schéne han 
mit kleiden nu als é den lip. 


Instead of fsllen in 601, 9, we have here fluen. Sprenger suggests for both 
the weak verb wiles (verschleiern), and reads, 601, 9: 


ir wilet iuch mit wilen an. 

603, I: 
ir jeht, wir frouwen uns wilen an, 
dé mt... 


ἐδ mit = ‘dazu,’ Eng. besides. He translates: ‘Ihr sagt, dass wir Frauen uns 
verschleiern: dazu (behauptet ihr noch), dass wir nicht wie frther den Leib 
mit Kleidern schén zieren.’ 

Sprenger now agrees with Ehrismann’s reading of L. 316,17 in Riideger von 
Hunkhofen’s ‘Schlegel’: 


dise zwéne siine sint gar 
geddht in ein kaeskar 


but, in spite of Schmeller’, I 495, maintains that ged@ht should read gedreckt 
(gedrickt), According to Haupt (Erzdhlung vom tibelen Weibe, 1877), ωπὲ- 
hofen, and not Aundhofen, is the author’s name. 

The inf. noun Winkelsehen is connected in the M. H. Ὁ. Wb. II 2, p. 281, 
with Winkel (corner). Sprenger proposes Wiskhelschen =‘zwinkern mit den 
Augen, which evidently suits the sense of a number of lines much better (cf. 
Neidhart, 36, 29; Heinrich v. Turlin’s Krone, 25050; Urstende, 127, 5, etc.). 
Weigand’s German Dict. connects the Middle L. Dutch proré? (Tiergarten) 
with druh/ (Middle Latin d7ét/us, brolius). No doubt the word is derived from 
the French pratel (preau), which in turn goes back to the Middle Latin 
pratellum, praticulum, This word also appears in the Middle Low German 
as pridl, proyél, in the sense of ‘ Lustgarten’ (cf. Mittelniederd. Wb. 3, 376). 


Ὗς 
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A. Mitzschke prints a fragment (14th century) from “Bruder Philipps 
Marienleben,” and part of a Latin-German glossary of 1410, copied from a 
MS in Count Schénborn’s library at Sommersfelden. The same author sends 
an article on ‘“‘Vermischung von Praposition-+ Artikel mit folgender Orts- 
bezeichnung.” Imperial Byzantium was to the Greek inhabitants in and 
about the capital the simple Πόλις, Hearing the εἰς τὰν πόλεν (es tam bolin in 
later Greek pronunciation) so frequently from the mouth of his new subjects, 
the Turkish conqueror took it to be the name of the capital, and formed his 
own Jstambol (or Stambal), for Constantinople.| Thus the Turkish /sm¢r for 
Smyrna, from εἰς Σμύρνην ; Lsmik for Nicaea, from εἰς Νίκαιαν, etc. A similar 
blending together of article and names of places occurs likewise in German, 
and in a number of cases the official name of a place differs from that which 
lives in the mouth of the people; for instance, the little borough of Kranich- 
feld, upon the river Iim (Thuringia), is called by the peasantry ‘Insflackn,’ 
i. e.‘in das Flecken.’ Instead of ‘Aue,’ near Kamburg, upon the Saale, they 
say ‘Drau’=‘in der Au.’ Ejicha, near Rémhild, becomes ‘ Drig’ = ‘zu der 
Eich,’ etc. Particularly frequent is the fusion of ss, am, sm and names of 
places. Thus Menzenberg, near Kdln, from ‘am Enzenberg’; Méckers, near 
Wasungen, from ‘zum Ockers’; Meschenbach, from ‘zum Eschenbach,’ etc. 


F. W. E. Roth continues his “ Mittheilungen aus mittelhochdeutschen 
Handschriften und alten Drucken” from vol. 36 of the Germania, and K. 
Borinsky sends a " Nachtrag, den Verfasser der Robertbearbeitung betreffend.” 
B.’s communication throws some light on the literary activity of the clergy in 
the last decades of the 15th century. 


A. L. Stiefel has “ Nachtrige und Berichtigungen ‘regarding the Sources of 
Hans Sachs’ Shrove Tuesday Plays’” (cf. Am. J. of Phil., Reports, vol. XIV). 
Stiefel claims to have been the first to trace back to their proper source the 
fables and plays ‘Die frumb schwiger kupelt ir dochter’ (No. 74) and ‘ Die 
zwen gefattern mit dem zorn’ (No. 82). From his account it appears that the 
original fables upon which H. Sachs based his narrative poems, and subse- 
quently the two plays, are found in Hugo von Trimberg’s ‘ Renner’ (1260— 
1309). The date at which the Renner MS first appeared in print, as well as 
the language, argue that Sachs used the printed and more modern text of H. 
v. Trimberg’s work. 


Some Latin verses of the 12th century,a minor communication “Zu den 
Konungasogur,” and criticisms of Lienhart Hans’ 'Laut- und Flexionslehre 
der Mundart des mittleren Zornthals im Elsasz’ (Alsatische Studien, H. 1), 
and Richard Haage’s “ Dietrich Scherenberg und sein Spiel von Frau Jutten,” 
Marbg. Dissert. 1891 (the last favorable), close the second number of vol. 37. 


Fr. Kaufmann, “Ueber althochdeutsche Orthographie” The question 
whether the O. H. G. orthography is a safe guide in determining the pronun- 
ciation, and whether we are always justified in settling this point by a refer- 
ence to our modern dialects, has been frequently discussed. Braune (Ahd. 
Gram. 8.88, 2) is of opinion that the phonetic value that belongs to the O. H.G. 
characters cannot, upon the whole, be determined with perfect certainty, but 
that for the Franconian MSS, and probably for some others, the modern 
dialects may aid us somewhat in ascertaining the O. Η. 6. sound of those 


1See A. J. P. VIII 8:. 
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characters. Kaufmann adds that the inquiries into this subject have had the 
tendency of shaking the confidence in the value of O. H. G. spelling to show 
the pronunciation, and, furthermore, that their history is by no means identical, 
having developed, in many cases, wholly independent of each other. Prior to 
the Carlovingian time, two systems of writing especially deserve our attention, 
the Merovingian and the Anglo-Saxon, which both found their way into the 
interiorof Germany. While the orthography of the former predominates in the 
official deeds of the western part of the Empire, we find that the larger number 
of those drawn up in Germany only partly conform to the Merovingian system, 
exhibiting certain characteristics foreign to it, as, for instance, the use of the 
letter & Αἴ δὴ older period the Latin ¢ had to supply the place, not only of 
the later αὶ and g, but also that of 4 ands. There was no apparent necessity 
to further enlarge the Latin alphabet by this stranger &. What was its origin ? 
This important question, K. thinks, has not received the attention it deserves, 
and proceeds to discuss, in a highly suggestive paper, the O. H. 6. gutturals 
in general and & in particular, referring the important position of the latter in 
the O. H. 6. alphabet to the influence of the Anglo-Saxon and Irish scribes 
and their system of orthography. ‘ Dem Einfluss Ags. Schriftwesens nachzu- 
forschen, ist fiir die allgemeine Culturbewegung des 8. Jh. sehr lehrreich. 
Sind doch Angel-Sachsen ihre hauptsdchlichsten Trager gewesen, und ist uns 
im Einzelnen und Kleinen tiber ihre Thatigkeit so wenig bekannt. Die 
allmalig immer mehr an Umfang und Bedeutung zunehmende Verwendung 
des Buchstaben 4 liefert beachtenswerthe Anhaltspunkte.” 


Adalbert Jeitteles, “ Μ. Η. Ὁ. Tore.” In this article the writer furnishes a 
number of quotations from M. H. 6. texts in which the words dre, ertéren = 
‘Thor, zum Thoren werden’ (cf. M. H. D. Wb.), are found with the meaning 
of taub, taub werden. In this sense they occur: Speculum ecclesiae, ed. Kelle, 
p- 10; Deut. Predigten, ed. Grieshaber, I 91; Lambrecht’s von Regensburg, 
San Franzisken Leben, ed. Weinhold, L. 4748; Hadamar von Laber, Str. 158; 
Reinhard Fuchs, ed. Grimm, p. 339, L. 1320; p. 338, L. 1274. Comp. also 
Pfeiffer, Walther v. d. Vogelweide, Ist ed., p. 202, and Albert Hofer in 
Germania, XIV, p. 205. Ina second paper Jeitteles shows that the text of 
the interesting song ‘Blumenmacher Jesus,’ taken from a MS formerly in 
possession of F. W. Roth, and claimed by the latter to be superior to the 
Mone version (cf. Am. J. of Phil., Reports, above), is really inferior, Comp. 
Bolte, Zeitsch. f. deut. Alt. 34, 26; 36, gs. 


R. F. Kaindl sends “‘Bemerkungen tiber den Gebrauch der Fremdwé6rter 
bei Gottfried v. Strassburg,” in which he maintains that the French sentences, 
salutations, etc., in the Tristan were taken by Gottfried from the French 
original, after slightly altering them to suit the German accentuation. This 
is contrary to the view of Golther (cf. ed. of Tristan) and others, who, although 
they grant that Gottfried’s epic is, to some extent, a translation of the work of 
the trouvére Thonias, reject the idea that the French verses are those of the 
original, since they conform in but few instances to the rules of French 
prosody. Kaindl’s article gives a great deal of information on the clever use 
which Gottfried made of foreign words, and in the course of his arguments 
treats of the curious word Seémuntin Tristan, V 12220: 
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‘SSO wirt min herze sa zestunt 
groezer danne sefmunt.” 


Maszmann, Kurz and Simrock took the second syllable to mean mons, seplemunt 
(setmunt) = ‘Siebenbiirgen, die sieben Berge’ (near Bonn). Janicke thinks 
of the Septimer, across which, in the Middle Ages, the road led from S. W. 
Germany into Italy. Bechstein reads (munt = mundus) s/eremunt (MS 4), 
sphacremunt = Sphdrenwelt, Kaindl suggests the reading cet munt, i. e. diese 
Welt, 


F. W. E. Roth supplements his “ Mittheilungen aus M. H. Ὁ. Handschriften” 
of the last vol., and Gustav Ehrismann continues the list of works on the field 
of German philology for 1888. A favorable criticism of Behaghel and Gallée’s 
Altsdchsische Grammatik (1st part, Laut- u. Flexionslehre), and some minor 
communications of a personal nature, close the third number of vol. 37. 


Ed. David’s paper, “ Die Wortbildung der Mundart von Krofdorf,” is a 
valuable contribution to the researches now actively carried on by German 
philologists into the dialects of Germany. The village of Krofdorf lies about 
five miles from Giessen (Hessen) and boasts of 1500 inhabitants, who, notwith- 
standing their lively intercourse with the neighboring Giessen, and in spite of 
the influence of the church and school language, speak among themselves a 
sharply defined dialect that, in keeping with the geographical position of the 
village, belongs to the Rhine Frankish. In the analysis and description of 
the sounds in the dialect Ὁ. follows, in the main, the system of F. Kaufmann 
(Anleitung zur deutschen Landes- und Volksforschung, Abschnitt: Dialect- 
forschung). 


Gust. Binz publishes some Bale fragments of Jan Boendale’s ‘ Lekenspiegel.’ 
They seem to belong to a version not known heretofore. 


R. Sprenger, in some brief communications, suggests emendations in various 
M. H. G. verses; we quote ‘Zu Albers Tnugdalus.’ The verses 913-17, in 
Wagner's edition (Hahn, 51, 64), read: 


da waren die verschaffen 
leien unde pfaffen 

da wAren die descherten ; 
die selben schar mérten 
riter unde gebfiren. 


Sprenger thinks it more plausible to conjecture the reading ἐδ wdren die 
bichérien =‘da waren die (vom Teufel) Verfihrten,’ instead of descherten = 
‘Verachteten, Verschmahten.’ The last was an emendation of Heinzel. The 
MS has dicherten. ‘Zur Vogelbeize,’ verses 40-4 (Schaufler, Quellenbichlein, 
etc., Leipzig, 1892), read: 


dd ez der antvogel wart gewar, 

vil stille ez si Ofstoubte, 

einen antvogel ez dar under doubte 
als6 daz er gelac fir δι. 


Sprenger suggests cloudte = ‘zerzauste,’ instead of doud/e = ‘ betaubte.’ 
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Ed. Damkohler gives a different interpretation from the usual one, of a 
number of words and verses in ‘Reinke de Vos,’ and H. Reis has a short 
article on ‘‘ Mischung von Schriftsprache und Mundart in Rheinhessen.”’ The 
curious blending of ‘Schriftsprache’ and dialect which the writer investigates 
and describes developed in and about Mayence. 


K. Hartmann prints a large number of “ Volksrathsel,” and G. Ehrismann 
sends an article on the Germanic prefixes miss and voll, in which he treats of 
their form, accent and occurrence in the older Teutonic. 


A minor communication, “ Zur strophischen Bearbeitung des Herzog Ernst,” 
by Sprenger, a bibliographical summary by Ehrismann, and a list of contributors 
and their articles in vols. 25-37 of the Germania closes the 37th vol. 


The publishing firm, Carl Gerold’s Sohn, of Vienna, announces that the 
Germania will hereafter cease to be issued from their press. The insufficient 
number of subscriptions to cover the very heavy expenses of publication 


compelled this step. aig 
. &. KRADDATZ. 


RHEINISCHES MusgumM, Vol. XLVI 


Pp. 1-8. U. Kohler examines the votive inscription ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀνέθεσαν τὴν 
στοὰν καὶ τὰ ὅπλ[α κ]αὶ τἀκρωτήρια ἑλόντες τῶν πο[λεμίω]ν, which was found at 
Delphi in 1880 by Haussoullier, in the débris of the hall of the Athenians. 
This inscription proves the date of its construction to have been B. C. 488, 
the same year in which the battle of Aegina was fought (Herodot. V 79-90, 
VI 87-94), and not Β. Ὁ. 429, as mentioned by Pausanias, Χ 11, 6. 


Pp. 9-24. M. Kiderlin sends a batch of critical notes to and emendations 
of the Xth book of Quintilian. 


Pp. 26-46. <A. Dieterich. The sleep-scenes on the Attic stage. The 
author attempts to prove by a comparison of Heracles, 1016 ff., and Trachiniae, 
947 ff., that the play of Sophocles was composed later than that of Euripides, 
who, in fact, gave the impetus to the former. In the Heracles these scenes 
are a natural consequence of the myth, an organic part of the whole, which is 
not the case with the Trachiniae. Again, the sleep-scene in the Orestes 
(B. Ὁ. 408), ll. 822 ff., is an imitation of that in the Philoctetes (B.C. 409), 
ll, 822 ff. This explains, for the first time, the many agreements becween the 
Heracles and the Trachiniae, the former of which was enacted between B. C. 
$22 and 421, the latter at about B. C. 410. 


Pp. 47-53. K. Dziatzko believes that the remnants of the earliest collation 
of the Codex Bembinus of Terence, preserved by Angelo Poliziano and 
Bernardo Bembo (1457 A. D.), must be examined with the greatest caution 
and reserve. The Terence Codex at Wolfenbiittel (Gud. 31) shows signs of 
an independent, though limited, use of the Bembinus. 


Pp. 54-70. J.G. Sprengel. The chief sources for the elder Pliny in the 
composition of bks. XII and XIII of his Hist. Nat. were extracts from the 
two geographical works of Juba in their original order. All the other authors, 


1See A. J. P. XII 376. 
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with the exception of Hyginus and the Book of Unguents, are consulted only 
for occasional remarks. Thus we would have the following authorities—for 
botany, Juba, Hyginus, Trogus, Corn. Nepos, Vergil, Mucianus ; for medicine, 
Sextus Niger; for unguents, Apollodorus and Fabianus; for history and 
anecdotes, Varro, Claudius Caesar; geography, Sebosus; poets, Homer and 
Vergil. 


Pp. 71-6. E. Graf. Acatdcov is the same as αὔλημα. There is in the Greek 
drama not a single case on record in which the assumption of the accompani- 
ment of the singer by a musician stationed behind the scenes is necessary. 
The évdov of the schol. to Ar. Ran. 1264 has been erroneously explained as a 
διαύλιον by the schol. to Ar. Av. 222. , 


Pp. 77-98. Joh.Schmidt. A contribution to the chronology of the writings 
of Tertullian and of the Proconsuls of Africa. The ‘de corona’ was written 
either in Aug. or Sept. of A. D. 211; the ‘libellus ad Scapulam’ after the total 
eclipse of the sum on Aug. 14, A. D. 212. Accordingly we have to date the 
‘de fuga in persecutione’ and the ‘Scorpiace.” T. Flavius Decimus was 
proconsul of Africa in 209; Valerius Prudens in 210(or 209)-211; Scapula 
from 211 until about 213. The administration of Vespronius Candidus falls 
between the years 183/5-193. 


Pp. gg-105. According to G. Oehmichen the interpretation of Vitruvius 
120, 10 ff., by Petersen (Wiener Studien, VII 175 ff.), regarding the auxiliary 
circles in the plan of the ancient theatre, are incorrect. On pp. 337-42 E. 
Fabricius contradicts some of Oehmichen’s statements and defends Vitruvius 
against several strictures on the part of Oehmichen. 


Pp. 106-11. In 1864 Pallmann published, in the second part of his 
Geschichte der Vélkerwanderung (pp. 504 ff.),a short chronological history 
from Adam to 452 A.D. (Ὁ. Frick now determines the relations which exist 
between the four MSS thus far known, and shows that they all go back to one 
and the same archetype, an Orosius MS. 


Pp. 112-38. A. Elter believes that the ‘ Vaticani montis imago’ of Horace, 
Carm. I 20, can only have been the so-called echo of the Gianicolo. The 
difficulty which still exists is removed by the passage of Cicero ad Attic. XIII 
33, 4, where the ‘montes Vaticani’ designate the hills surrounding the Prati 
di Castello and the Vatican plain, from the Monte Mario downward. At the 
time of Horace and Juvenal the mons Vaticanus did not yet exist as a proper 
name. Vaticanum originally was the name of an (Etruscan) settlement, in 
later years the designation for the whole plain between the Tiber and the 
mountains (ager Vaticanus); since the time of the Neronian circus the name 
is fixed on this. Still later the name was confined to the sepulchre of St. Peter 
and the church on that spot, whence the whole region became the mons 
Vaticanus κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν. 


Pp. 139-60. <A. Ludwich reads Aesch. Eum. 103/105 ὁρᾷ δὲ πληγὰς τάσδε 
καρδία σέθεν.] ἀνήμερος dé μοῖρα προσκόποις Bpordyv.—A, Frederking 
suggests Antig. 847 ofa (alone, forsaken) φίλων.---Ετ. Rthl. Zosimus wrote 
under Anastasius, after A. D. 501, and is probably identical with the Sophist 
of Ascalon or Gaza, mentioned by Suidas.—Fr. Schlee prints additional 
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material to the description of the Laurentianus, XX XVIII 24 (Victorianus Ὁ). 
of Terence, given by Umpfenbach in his preface, pp. xviii-xxii.—M. Manitius 
shows that Commodian, in his ‘instructiones,’ has used the ‘ Disticha Catonis,’ 
which, therefore, cannot be dated later than the first half of saec. III.—Th. 
Birt. The symbolic use of ‘cucurbita’ is not alone found in Seneca Apocolo- 
cyntosis and Apotheosis, but also in other authors, to express weak-minded- 
ness, 6. g. Juvenal 14, 56; Apul. met. I 15, and especially Hermippus, frg. 79 
(K.) τὴν κεφαλὴν ὅσην ἔχει ὅσην κολοκύντην (i.e. Pericles). He also discusses 
the ‘vox implicita’ of emperor Claudius.—A. Schoene reads Tacitus H. II 
100 ut atsimiles sint; Agric. 11 also atsimiles sunt; ib. 6 tnerté erat silentium ; 
25 in itinere for itinera.—O. Seeck. New dates of eclipses for the Roman 
chronology.—F. B. The pretty Latin riddle on Terminus, copied from Varro 
by Aul. Gell. 12. 6, is to be restored thus: Semel minusne an bis minus sit 
non sat scio | an utrumque eorum: ut quondam audivi dicier | ipsi Iovi regi 
noluit concedere.— Papadopulos-Kerameus corrects a mistake in the interpre- 
tation by Cichorius (Rhein. Mus. 44, 440; A. J. P. XI 385) of the treaty 
between Rome and Methymna. 


Pp. 161-92. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus publishes the text of a portion of 
Apollodorus’ Bibliotheca found in a MS of the Laura of St. Abbas (Codex 
Sabbaiticus, No. 336, fol. 114a-1255). This MS belonged to the collection of 
the patriarch Nicodemus I of Jerusalem. Thus far there were known only 
parts of this precious MS. On pp. 617-18 H. Diels prints a few emendations 
of the text as published by Papadopulos, based on a new collation by H. 
Achelis of the readings of this Jerusalem fragment of Apollodorus. 


Pp. 193-232. K. Buresch. Téyovav and similar formations in late Greek. 
A main source of our knowledge of the Alexandro-Egyptian dialect are the 
uncial MSS of the New Testament, a fact not sufficiently recognized by 
Lachmann and Tischendorf. To this dialect belong especially the peculiar 
forms that are common to Codd. Sin. and Alex., above all the 3d plur. of 
perfects, e. g. γέγοναν (Romans 16, 7), gopyav, ἔσχηκαν, etc., which were 
assimilated to the aorist. Such forms cannot be ascribed to Herodes Atticus ; 
and this proves that the inscription examined in Rhein. Mus. 44, 506 ff. (A. J. 
P. XI 387), is an old forgery. The article is of special interest and importance 
to the student of the New Testament. . 


Pp. 233-43. F. Bitcheler continues his excellent contributions to the knowl- 
edge of Old Latin (see vol. XLV 159; A. J. P. XII 373). (16) The correct 
form in Plautus is acterts, not acceris, which stands in the same relation to actes 
as speres to spes.—(17) The spelling terrunctus with rv is correct in Plautus, 
etc.; it shows that ferry (from ters = τρίς) is the older form of the numeral 
adverb, and also explains Plaut. Bacch. 1127.—(18) The original numerical 
sign for centum was O for θ (just as 9 for 1000 and χ for 50). Later the form 
C was developed under the influence of the initial letter of centum, just as S 
for semis, T for terruncius.—(1g) According to Priscian, I 34, p. 26, H., the 
usage of the ‘antiqui’ are the forms compes, competts =compos, -potis, not 
compos-, pedis = pes, -pedis, as Schweizer-Sidler and Surber teach. Compes asa 
nominative was coined in the Augustan era from the substantivized plur. adjec. 
compedeis, compedium. 
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Pp. 244-9. P. Cauer examines the origin and growth of the Omphale myth. 


Pp. 250-86. J. M. Stahl discusses the six Athenian decrees of amnesty 
recorded in ancient authors, viz. that of Solon (Plut. Solon 1g), the one dating 
from the time of the Persian wars (mentioned by Andocides, de mysteriis, 
§107 f.), that of Patroclides during the siege of Athens by Lysander (Andoc. 
Myst. §73; Xen. Hell. II 2,11; Lys. 25, 27), the one stipulated by Lysander 
(Andoc. I. c. 80; Xen. Hell. II 2, 20), that decreed after the expulsion of the 
thirty (403 B. C., Xen. Hell. II 4, 38), and the one proposed by Hypereides 
after the battle of Chaeronea (Ps.-Dem. 26, 11; Lyc. 41). They all differ 
from one another as regards cause and aim, size and method of proposal. 
Additional notes on the basis of statements in the ᾿Αθ, πολ, of Arist. are 
printed on pp. 481-7. 


Pp. 287-98. (Ὁ. Hosius sends a communication on several Italian MSS of 
Juvenal, Ovid, Lucan, Claudian and Martial, with variant readings to the 
extant editions of these authors. 


Pp. 299-310. Th. Kock answers the twenty objections which v. Wilamowitz- 
Modllendorff (Hermes, XV 491; Euripides, Heracles, I 42, rem. 82) raised 
against the genuineness of Euripides, fragm. 953 (Nauck, 2d ed.); cf. also 
Kock in Rhein. Mus. 35, 264 ff. 


Pp. 311-17. O. Rossbach emends Petron. sat. 25 and 62; Sil. Ital. Pun. 
VIII 385; Front. strateg. I 4,4; 5,3; 7,2; 11 5, 4; 5, 45, etc.; Apul. met. 
II 2, VII 18, I 5; Symmachus, orat. I 16,11 24; Hist. Apoll. 8,16, 18, 28, 42, 46. 


Pp. 318-36. O.Crusius explains Babrius fab. 2,1; 86,8; 95,35 and corrects 
142, 2 τὸν d° eid’ ἀλώπηξ καγχάσασα O° eipnxer.—C. Fr. Miller sends an 
alphabetic acrostic of Ignatius Diaconus, and prints again another attributed 
to the same author and published first by Boissonade in Anecdota Graeca, IV 
436 f.—M. Ihm reads Jos. Bell. Jud. IV 10, § μέχρι Κλείθρου (= the strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb) for μέχρι Korrov.—B. Kuebler corrects Dio Cass. frag. §2, 1 
(ed. Melber); 56,9; 85, 4 and Lib. 36, 51. 2 τῷ παιόὲ αὐτοῦ (for αὑτοῦ) ; 37, 1. 2 
ὅπως ἕν τῷ « χρόνῳ» (= intra tempus) θαμσοῦσι,. .. οἱ ἐπίθηται.---- Ἐς, Susemihl 
emends Diog. Laert. VII 54, reading διαφερόμενος πρὸς αὑτὸν (not avrdéy),— 
C. Wachsmuth, Arist. ’A@. πολ. 42, 9 ff. (ed. Ken.), confirms the statement of 
Pausanias as regards the location of the Theseion and the Acte (’A«r#), the 
name given to the southern peninsula of the Peiraeus. The same writer calls 
attention to the fact that ancient historical works of great length were usually 
divided into series of five books.—O. Ribbeck reads Propert. V 2, 39 curvarier 
(for curare vel); 13 ff. Auic three times for the traditional Aic; 19 taces falsus 
(not saces, alius); 4, 47 potabitur (for pugnabitur); 83 ff. ascensus dubiis— 
remissus—praemia erant somno; 94 praemia fontis; 9,24 laurus for lucus; 34 
hospita valla (not vana); 60 unda fluit (not una fuit).—O. R. also believes that 
the Orationes Sallustii (Seneca, Controv. 3, praef. 8) were independent 
speeches delivered by Sallust, not the speeches found in his historical work. 
Joh. Schmidt fixes the location of the municipium Numiulitanum and muni- 
cipium Thimidabure (called hitherto Thimbure) in the Provincia Africana. 

W. Muss- ARNOLT. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The publication of von GEBHARDT’s phototypic reproduction of the Gospel 
of Peter and the Revelation of Peter (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs) has followed hard 
on the appearance of the facsimile in the Af/émotres de la mission archéologique 
Jrancaise au Caire. The French facsimile is expensive; the German is to be 
had at a reasonable price (12 m. 50 pf.), and will be welcome to all students of 
these remarkable documents. In his introduction von Gebhardt sets forth 
the advantages of his phototype over the retouched photogravure, describes 
the MS at length, comments on the plates, and registers the literature. Then 
follow text with variants and the plates. Still, after all that has been done, 
the hard passages remain hard passages, and the very first of them does not 
seem to have found a satisfactory solution yet. In Ev. Petri v. 3 we read: Oi 
δὲ λαβόντες τὸν κύριον ὦθουν αὑτὸν τρέχοντες καὶ ἔλεγον Σύρωμεν τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ θεοῦ 
ἐξουσίαν αὐτοῦ ἐσχηκότες. σύρωμεν is the MS reading, according to von 
Gebhardt. Beuriant had read εὕρωμεν, and there is a cloud of conjectures— 
ἄρμωμεν, αἱρωμεν, κυρῶμεν͵ θυμῶμεν and σταυρῶμεν, of which the last seems the 
most likely. All, however, except the utterly unacceptable κυρῶμεν, overlook 
the mocking character of the shouts of the multitude, and from that point of 
view εὕρομεν would not be so bad. The people would cry εὕρομεν τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ 
θεοῦ in jest as Andrew said εὑρήκαμεν τὸν Μεσσίαν in earnest. ἔφυγον κακόν, 
evpov ἄμεινον, But this would require a further change. We should then have 
to read «καὶ; ἐξουσίαν αὑτοῦ ἐσχηκότες πορφύραν αὐτὸν περιέβαλον, and though 
ἃ participial clause does not seem natural as part of a yell, I am too cautious 
to suggest such a reading. One cannot help wishing, however, that there 
were a good excuse for reading oregavauev, which would perfectly satisfy the 
craving for a good sense. 


Mr. TUCKER'S work is always interesting, his recent edition of the Supplices 
of Aischylos is well worth study, and his Zighth Book of Thucydides (Mac- 
millan & Co.) is out of the ordinary run of school editions, Inthe introduction 
he has a word to say in favor of the particular book he has undertaken to edit, 
and agrees with those who attribute the absence of speeches in this part of the 
work to the absence of speeches in this stage of the war. ‘ There would seem, 
indeed,’ he says, ‘to have been no really great speeches delivered by great 
men in such circumstances that Thucydides could learn their substance 
sufficiently to report them in his characteristic manner.’ ‘ Vigor and terse- 
ness, he adds, ‘are as marked as ever in the eighth book,’ and ‘ethically the 
Thucydidean authorship is beyond reasonable doubt." Mr, Tucker finds 
himself unable to share the general impression ‘that in point of composition 
it lacks finish, that it never received the secundae curae of the author, and that 
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therefore, apart from all textual corruption, its awaco/uéha and perplexities are 
more numerous than those of the earlier books.” With such bold words does 
Mr. Tucker challenge the horsemen to meet him on the plain, and it is to be 
hoped that the challenge will be accepted. ‘If,’ he concludes, ‘the tortu- 
ousness of a given Thucydidean period is to be set down to want of revision, 
it immediately becomes necessary to consider every book, and not merely the 
eighth, as a book left “unrevised.” It is tolerably certain that Thucydides 
would have found it much harder ta revise his own Greek into perfect lucidity 
than either a Plato, a Demosthenes, or a modern editor would do. Le style 
c'est de l'homme, and revision, with some writers, is quite as likely to lead them 
farther from as it is to lead them nearer to syntactical simplicity.’ It is 
evident that Mr. Tucker is one of those who go at least part of the way with 
Dionysios, and who recognize a certain purposefulness where others see only 
helplessness, who recognize a deliberate twist where others see only an 
impotent wriggle. So sound is this view, at least so closely coincident is it 
with my own, that I can forgive differences on minor points, such as are 
generally made too prominent in Brief Mention. 


In his Sywtaxss infinitivi Plotinians (Upsala, 1893) Mr. NORDENSTAM shows 
a fair acquaintance with the literature of the Greek infinitive, and one or two 
of the phenomena that he registers are interesting, such as Plotinus’s use of 
the adjective with the articular inf., e. g. τὸ ἀληθινὸν elvac instead of ἡ ἀληθινὴ 
οὐσία, and his freer employment of the genitive with the same. But it is hard 
to preserve one’s gravity when one reads memoratu dignissimum est quod Plotinus 
πρὶν ἣ semel posuit. He evidently believes that Plotinus resurrected πρὶν 7 
from Homer and Hesiod, because Sturm has told him that the construction 
had vanished from Attic, but nothing is more common in post-classic Greek 
than πρὶν 7 (A. J. P. IV 92), and the scribes being thoroughly familiar with it, 
have done their best to get it into ourclassic texts. Quod semel posuit ought to 
mean that ‘he used it only once.’ The-section on the articular infinitive 
follows the lines of Hewlett’s useful articles (A. J. P. XI), but if Mr. Norden- 
stam had read the Journal as closely as he has conned Mr. Hewlett’s articles, 
he would not have denied the classical use of causal παρά with art. inf. 
Cf. A. J. P. XII 124 and Dem. 19, 42; 21, 96. 


ALFRED GOODWIN, who died in February, 1892, had made elaborate prepa- 
rations for a great edition of the Homeric Hymns, had collated MSS and caused 
them to be collated, and had made a beginning of a critical commentary, but 
the failure of his eyes during the last year of his life prevented him from 
continuing his work, and his posthumous papers seem to have yielded scanty 
gleanings. The business course would have been to abandon the publication, 
and to turn over Goodwin’s papers, as so much material, to some Homeric 
scholar, but yielding to a natural feeling, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
intrusted Goodwin’s former pupil and intimate friend, THOMAS WILLIAM 
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ALLEN, with the task of saving what was to be saved of Goodwin's work, and 
of bringing out an edition of the Homeric Hymns on Goodwin’s lines. The 
result is a superb folio with four photographic plates, a full account of the 
MSS, full variants and an eclectic text. It is a memorial volume that appeals 
to the sympathies of all scholarly men; and though the conditions of the 
editorship were hampering in the extreme, still, as Mr. Allen is fully in accord 
with his departed friend as to the age and value of the Moscow MS, his 
scientific and his personal interest are so much at one that he could well 
undertake the delicate office of bringing out what he himself fears may seem 
to the outside world exiguss fructus ingenit acris et pulchri. 


The most interesting part of Mr. VERRALL’S Choéphori is the Introduction, 
in which he considers at great length the recognition scene of the play, and 
defends the poet against the well-known criticisms of Euripides in the Electra. 
According to Mr. Verrall, Euripides had not studied the Aeschylean text 
closely, and the signs to which the Aeschylean Electra yields credence are 
none of them so flimsy as Euripides represents them to be. The hair and the 
footprint are familiar marks of race, and the gird at the size of the foot is 
purely gratuitous. It was not the size but the shape of the foot that Aischylos 
was thinking of, and the shape of the foot, as well as the curl of the hair, may 
have been characteristic of the Pelopide, whom Mr. Verrall calls, by way of 
illustration, ‘octoroons.’ The illustration is not inapt, and an American 
student of the drama can readily imagine a colored Electra recognizing the 
kinky hair and ‘gizzard foot’ of a man and a brother. The third sign, the 
ὕφασμα, instead of being what Euripides wickedly insinuates it was, ‘a piece 
of the wrapping in which Orestes was shawled,’ is supposed by Mr. Verrall to 
have been a manner of girlish sampler, And so the critic Euripides is 
disposed of. Like so many brethren of the guild, Euripides was simply 
finding fault with what he happened to remember, or fancied he remembered, 
of the piece—a very natural proceeding—and Mr. Verrall has brought him to 
book with his usual acumen—an acumen which, unfortunately, is almost 
always excessive. In fact, the German proverb ‘allzuscharf macht schartig’ 
might seem to have been coined for Mr. Verrall’s especial benefit, and his 
considerable gift of literary expression and undeniable literary sympathy do 
not compensate for all his wonderful verbal equivocations, resurrected vocables, 
archaic constructions and metrical licenses. There is no end of cleverness 
in Mr. Verrall’s work, but it is a cleverness that enlightens only by flashes. 
There is no patient assemblage of Aeschylean facts, and in a commentary of 
such bulk more illustrations might be demanded. Not to dwell on gram- 
matical points, in which Mr. Verrall is often simply hopeless, one would have 
expected, among other things, a more satisfactory note on μασχαλισμός (ν. 439), 
or, at all events, some reference to Mr, Kittredge’s careful article on ‘Arm- 
pitting’ in vol. VI of this Journal. 
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I.—THE THIRD CLASS OF WEAK VERBS IN PRIMI- 
TIVE TEUTONIC, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ITS DEVELOPMENT IN ANGLO-SAXON. 


From the time of Grimm until the present day, scholars have 
been seeking for an explanation of the origin and structure of the 
Teutonic third weak conjugation. To account for the diphthong 
of the stem alone forms one of the most perplexing problems of 
Teutonic grdmmar. The Latin conjugation in -é- is so closely 
allied to the Teutonic az-conjugation as to suggest at once identity 
of origin; still, the Teutonic diphthong cannot be the direct 
equivalent of the Latin vowel. It seems, moreover, doubtful 
whether az held in the Primitive Teutonic third class the position 
of 6 in the second, of 7 in the first weak conjugation. In Anglo- 
Saxon, in Old Saxon, and in Old Norse az does not appear in the 
preterit, while in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Saxon, az in the 
present indicative is confined to the second and third persons 
singular and the second person plural. The condition of the 
inflection, too, is no less perplexing than that of the stem-vowel. 
Gothic shows in the present an interchange of strong forms with 
forms in az; the Saxon dialects have a corresponding interchange 
of 7- with az-forms. What is the significance for Primitive 
Teutonic of this mixture of forms, and which, Gothic or Anglo- 
Saxon, is nearer the primitive condition? 

In Bopp’s Comparative Grammar (I? 226) is found the first 
attempt to explain the origin of the az-verb; for Grimm, in his 
discussion of the Gothic az-class, had done little more than state 
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the difficulties to be πλεῖ. Bopp held that the Teutonic az-class 
is the same as the Latin class in δ, and that both were developed, 
as were also the Teutonic 6- and 7-conjugations, from the Sanskrit 
derivative class in -a7a-. He saw in the Latin é a contraction of 
a and 7,the Old High German @é being the result of a corres- 
ponding, but independent, Teutonic contraction. With regard 
to the inflection, Bopp considered the irregularities of the Gothic 
and Saxon a result of dialectic development. 

The theory that the Teutonic weak conjugations find their 
explanation in the Sanskrit tenth class was accepted also by 
Scherer, as it was by other scholars for many years after the 
time of Bopp. But Scherer” was led by certain other facts to 
consider the az-conjugation a mixture of three original types, viz. 
a) two strong verbs in -mz (one reduplicating); 5) a derivative 
verb in -aja-. These facts were : the relation of Gothic pu/an to 
Greek τλῆναι : that of Gothic munan to Greek με-μνήσκω; and that 
of Gothic dauan to Sanskrit ba-bht-va, bhé-vé-mi. 

In 1879, a year after the appearance of the second edition of 
Scherer’s Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, Mahlow’s 
treatise, Die langen Vocale 4, 2, 6 in den europadischen Sprachen, 
was published. In spite of the many arbitrary and misleading 
explanations offered in it, the essay is of interest and importance, 
and marks a turning-point in the discussion of the Teutonic third 
weak class. Mahlow starts with the assumption that there existed 
originally, in all the European languages, two classes of weak 
verbal stems in -e7-—the one a class of causatives in -276-, the 
other a class of denominatives in -δ76-. In South European the 
two classes fell together, but in the Teutonic dialects they 
persisted as the 7-class and the @-class. But it is evident that 
the Gothic az cannot be the direct equivalent of Latin é, and it is 
at the same time improbable that Old High German é represents 
the primitive condition. This consideration leads to Mahlow’s 
second assumption, viz. that Gothic @, Old High German 4, should 


1Deutsche Gram. I? ὅσο: “Der ableitungsvocal lautet σὲ, erfahrt aber ein 
von dem 6 zweiter conjugation verschiedenes schicksal, ndmlich: a) vor con- 
sonantisch anhebender flexion bleibt er, gleich jenem δ, unbeeintrachtigt; 
B) hebt die flexion mit z an, so verschlingt er dieses: also habats, habatp stehen 
fur habai-is, habai-ip; y) hebt aber die flexion mit a, au, oder selbst mit σὲ an, 
so wird das ableitende at ausgeworfen, mithin stehen Aaban, haba, habam, 
habau, habai fir habaja, habajam, habajan, habajau, habajai.” 

2ZGDS.? 265 sq. 
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be represented by a sign a’, which, before 7 and vowels, was in 
Primitive Teutonic developed into ai.' 

This -at-, developed from -a‘/-, held in the Primitive Teutonic 
conjugation the same place as that held by the -7- of class I, by 
the -d- of class II. The Gothic strong forms in the present 
indicative were derived from the optative, where they were first 
developed by contraction in the first and second persons.* The 
original condition of the verb is not to be looked for in Gothic, 
nor in Old High German, but in Anglo- and Old Saxon. *hadbatja 
became in West Germanic *hadeju, by loss of inlaut -e- *hadjz, 
finally *hedju. Sothe West Germanic inflection was developed 
from the original inflection in the following way : 


Ind.: Prim. Teut. *habaita *habaiz *habatd *habatd 
Prim. WG. *habeju *habas *habad *habad 
O. Sax. hebbju habas habad hebbiad 


Opt.: Prim. Teut. *habaiau *habaiaiz *habaiai 
Prim. WG. *hadeja *habejas *habeja 
O. Sax. hebbia hebbias etc. 


Part. pres.: Prim. Teut. *habaiand ; WG. *habejand; O. Sax. 
hebbiand. 


1Of this vowel Mahlow says (p. 26): “Es ist sehr verlockend, das gotische ¢ 
dem / der anderen europdischen sprachen vollstindig gleich zu stellen, um so 
mehr als auch die sdchsischen dialekte einen ¢-laut @ fur das gotische @haben, und 
ein ¢ auch den Alteren hochdeutschen dialekten nicht fremd war, vgl. Scherer’ 
ZGDS. 126. Indessen wird sich unten zeigen, dass das germanische 4, é noch 
einem ganz anderen laut entspricht, und schon dies wirde die gleichsetzung 
des gotischen ¢ mit dem europdischen @ bedenklich machen. Es giebt ferner 
noch andere griinde, die uns verhindern, als urgermanische gestalt des vocals 
é anzusetzen: es muss ein langer vocal gewesen sein, der dem kurzen a naher 
stand als dem ὅ, Dies ist zu schliessen aus der entstehung von ai, die eben 
besprochen ist, der ktirzung zu a in fadar, dauktar, der contraction in got. /rét, 
Srétun, die aus *fra 2, *fra étun nicht entstanden waren. Ich setze daher als 
urgermanischen vertreter des europdischen ὅ ein helles 4 an, das oben mit 
a* bezeichnet wurde: dies σ΄ wurde in allen germanischen dialekten zu 2, dann 
theils zu 4, theils wieder zu 4.” The argument is far from convincing. /adar 
and dauhtar are probably formed like agent nouns in -or; like dArdvor, not like 
πατήρ. That fré has arisen from fra δ by a simple and not uncommon 
process of elision is proved by numerous examples in Gothic and in OHG. 
E. g. Goth. karist = kar(a)ist, pammuh = pamm(a)uhk, OHG. galttro = ge-altiro, 
- mein = ni-ein, etc. Brugmann, Gram. der indog. Spr. I 461. 
2Prim. Teut. ‘*hadbatan *habatais *habatai, etc. 

" *habatau *hab(ai)ais *had(at)at, etc. 
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The two main points which the theory of Mahlow seeks to 
establish, viz. the identity of Latin -δ- and Gothic -az- and the 
direct development of the Saxon forms from the Prim. Teut., 
form as well the basis of Kogel’s treatment of the subject. 
Kogel (PBB. IX 504 sq.) follows Mahlow very closely ; in fact, he 
does little more than bring together fresh material in support of the 
latter’s view. There are, indeed, slight differences in detail. E.g., 
with regard tothe preterit structure, Kogel maintains that the con- 
tracted form of the Norse and Saxon is a remnant of the primitive 
condition, that Gothic hadaida, OHG. habéta are late formations. 

Bremer (PBB. XI 46sq.), in an essay on the Teutonic δ, accepts 
Mahlow’s opinion that the az of Aadan is the equivalent of Indo- 
European δ.2, but rejects Mahlow’s theory with regard to the 
development of the Teut. diphthong. Mahlow’s argument is 
based upon the treatment of a7 in sazan and waian.' But, Bremer 
maintains, the az in satan is quite different in nature and origin 
from the as of hadan. Satan points to no such form as *sa‘jan, 
from *séjan, but to *séan, and Goth. az is here the representative of 
Greek a, which was, at the time of Ulfilas, the writing for open 2. 
“Das germanische az kann nur aus einem vorhistorischen ὅ ζ 
erklart werden. Es muss also die idg. 2, 3 sg. Ἐξ' αδ' Ζ' οἱ, *k'ab’étz, 
2 plu. *kab'éta, im germ. zundchst zu *ydfé_222, *yaBé.252 umge- 
schaffen worden sein. Diese neubildung war sehr natirlich, 
denn sonst hatten alle verben, primare wie abgeleitete, die 
endungen *-tzt, -152.” 

For the change of δι to az, Bremer seeks to establish a law 
that Indo-European @2z was transformed into az in Prim. Teut. in 
unaccented syllables. 

The most important point in Bremer’s essay is his discussion of 
the interchanging forms found in the present of the az-verb. This 
interchange, Bremer holds, belonged to Prim. Teut., and is equiv- 
alent to the interchange of ὅ and 7 in the Latin second conjugation, 
e.g. habére, habitus. In Lithuanian a like duality of stem is 
found. The argument for a double stem is this (p. 47): “Im ger- 
manischen entspricht 7 und ὦ, ἡ dem idg.zund @  Fraglich ist in 
welcher weise sich die formen ursprtinglich theilten. Hate das 
prasens im tdg., wie im lit.-slav., uberall i gehabt, so ist nicht 
einzuschen, weshalb got. haban nicht wie nasjan flectzerte.” 


1For literature on satan, watan see Leo Meyer, KZ. 8, 245 sq.; PBB. VII 
152 sq., ibid. 469 sq., IX 509 sq., VIII 210 sq., XI 51 sq., XVII 14 sq; 
Johansson, Verb. Contr. 179 sq.; Brugmann, I 128. 
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Thus Bremer’s argument leads by a different way to the con- 
clusion of Mahlow, that the Prim. Teut. inflection of the @z-verb 
is to be found in the Saxon dialects. The original inflection 
would appear thus: 


Pres. ind. sg.: 1. *yab.t0 2. *yaba.izi 3. ἔχαδα͵ ἐδ δὲ 
pl: 1. *yad.zami = 2. *yaba.idt 4. *yabiandi 


Opt. pres.: ἔχαδ, ἴα, ἑ, etc. 


A new direction was given the discussion by Johansson.’ He 
rejected at once the explanation of Mahlow and that of Bremer, 
and held that the peculiarities of the a#-inflection are to be 
explained as the result of a mixture of two original inflections. 
The two original conjugations were: 1. thematic: 4) (=cl. I) 
-6,46, δ) (=cl. VI) -.26; 2. athematic: sg. *khabha;-i-mi, plu. 
*khabh(a)-1-ma,-s. Of neither Old High German nor of Anglo- 
Saxon may it be said that the one is nearer than the other to the 
original condition. The former simply follows the athematic 
conjugation, while the latter shows a mixture of thematic and 
athematic forms. ‘Cogitari potest, dialectos omnino utramque 
flexionem retinuisse: guae deinde diversis causts flextoni thema- 
licae faverent, formas quae jam essent, inter athematicas inser- 
uisse: ac flexionis thematicae maxime sane erant propriae 1 sg. 
et 1, 3 plu.” (p. 183). 

Teutonic az should be considered, according to Johansson, a 
development from Indo-European @ ‘Germ. é (got. δ sub acc. 
princ.) etiam ged modo tum literis az descriptum esse, cum in 
got. quidem lingua non sub accentu principali staret” (p. 187). 

Streitberg? and Bartholomae’ agree with Johansson in presup- 
posing for Prim. Teut. a double az-conjugation. But both these 
scholars maintain that Teut. αὐ must have come, not from the 
athematic, but from the thematic, conjugation. The two original 
conjugations were, then, thematic in -é-76, non-thematic in -é-m2, 
To explain the change of primitive 2 to ὦ, Streitberg, like Bremer, 
attempts to establish a Teutonic law that “In nicht haupttoniger 
(flexions-)silbe dndert sich die qualitat des δ, es wird gemein- 


1 De derivatis Verbis contractis Linguae Graecae (Upsalae, 1876), cap. V. 
2 Die germ. Comparative auf -ds-. Freibourg, 1800. 
8 Altindisch asis> Lateinisch erds, Halle, 1891. 
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germanisch zu ὦ. Hence Goth. hadand is the direct equivalent 
of prim. athematic *y@8é-nd?, and Aadazs of prim. thematic *,apéiz.' 

Bartholomae’s position is practically the same as that of Streit- 
berg, but he differs from the latter in the method of developing 
thematic *hadéizz (Goth. habais). Streitberg introduces between 
*habézi and *habéizt an intermediate form *hadé.i21, the δὲ ἡ of 
which “unter dem drucke = iibrigen formen sehr ἐγ ἢ einsilbig 
werden musste.” Asa simpler explanation Barth. (p. 147) pro- 
poses ‘dass man das gotische λαδαϊς direkt auf ein ursprachliches 
*khabhéisti—so richtiger als *khabh’—bezieht, d. i. ein aorist- 
praesens aus dem verbal-stamm *khabhét-, welches sich zu dem 
durch lat. habés vertretenen aoristpbraesens *khabhéizi nicht anders 
verhalt als lit, buvaz zu buvé.” Streitberg and Bartholomae agree 
in considering @ of the Old High German conjugation the direct 
equivalent, not of Gothic az, but of Latin, and hence of Indo- 
European @ As Johansson makes OHG. habém, habés, habét 
equivalent to Prim. Teut. *khabhaimi, *khabhaisi, *khabhaisi, 
so Streitberg makes the same forms equivalent to Prim. Aryan 
*khabhémi, etc.’ 

All the scholars who have as yet been mentioned have agreed 
in identifying the Teutonic a@z-class with the Latin classin δ. A 
position quite different from that of Mahlow, Kogel, Bremer, was 
taken by Moller* and supported by Sievers.‘ They identify the 
ai-verb with the Greek verb in -dw-, Prim. Teut. -d7é-. The 
Original paradigm, then, would run: *haddjizi, *habdj1di, etc. 
By contraction -d/7- became -é#-, and was then regularly devel- 
oped into a7. According to Mdller’s law of syncopation, viz. that 


1Streitberg’s just criticism of Mahlow’s view with regard to the contraction 
of δὲ to 6 (Die germ. Comp., 6 sq.) is quite as applicable to S.’s own argument: 
“Wer sie dennoch dazu verwenden wollte, setzt sich dem vorwurf eines zirkel- 
schlusses aus, indem sein ganzer beweis in der behauptung besteht: ‘die 
erklarung der verba auf -at- verlangt, dass δὲ zu αἱ, ὅ τὰ 4, in nichthaupttoniger 
silbe wird,’ und ‘é wird zu at, 4zu d, in nichthaupttoniger silbe, weil es die 
erklarung der verba auf σὲ verlangt.’” Outside the condition of the ai-verb 
itself, the only evidence to be adduced in support of this Teutonic law is 
found in fadar = *patér and anstai = *anst#i. But fadar has without doubt the 
ending of the agent nouns, while avsfai is possibly developed, not from *ansté, 
but from *ansiéi. See Urspr. auslaut. αἱ, Bezz. Beitr. XVII, p. 27. 

7The change of 4 to a, of ξΖ ἴο ὦ, is, according to Streitberg and Barthol- 
omae, a common Teutonic law ; still, this common law is inactive in one of the 
dialects, Old High German. It is hardly evident why one dialect should be 
exempt from a primitive law. 

> PBB. VII 472 sq. * PBB. VIII go-92. 
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after a short syllable Prim. Teut. ὃ and ὦ were lost,’ there arose 
the forms *h2d7d, *habaizi, *habatsi, etc. 

There remains for consideration the recently published theory 
of Prof. Herman Collitz with regard to the origin of the az-class.? 
Prof. Collitz’s essay on the auslaut az in Gothic, Old High German, 
and Old Saxon has not received as yet wide recognition among 
scholars, but its importance must be eventually acknowledged. 
Prof. Collitz has succeeded in placing in a new light the whole 
question of the nature and origin of the a@z-conjugation, and 
proposes a solution of the problem radically different from any 
that has yet been offered. To begin with the relation between 
Teutonic a#- and Latin -2-: “Ich weiche,” says Prof. Collitz, “von 
allen neueren untersuchungen darin ab, dass ich einen unmittel- 
baren zusammenhang dieser beiden flexionsklassen nicht annehme. 
Von der bisherigen ansicht sich frei zu machen wird manchem 
zunachst schwer fallen. Man hat sich gewohnt vergleichungen 
wie haban habére, silan stlére, pahan tacére, witan vidére, als 
voligiiltigen beweis fiir die urspriingliche identitat’ der beiden 
verbalklassen anzusehen. Aber den lat. verben auf -éve ent- 
sprechen im Germanischen auch starke verba; aukan augére, 
sttan sidére, ga-pairsan torrére, wakan vegére, ἃ. a. Dass 
mehrere germanische at-verba zusammentreffen, erklart sich zur 
genuge daraus,dass jene im Germanischen, diese im Lateinischen, 
die eigentlich intransitiv- und durativ-klasse bilden. Diese thre 
gemeinsame function beruht nicht auf einem directen, sondern 
auf einem indirecten genetischen zusammenhange. Die latei- 
nischen é-verba beriihren sich nach form und bedeutung mit dem 
griechischen starken passivaoriste. Nimmt man nun mit Johans- 
son (KZ. 30, 553, anm.) an, dass der griech. n-aorist des passivs 
auf einer verallgemeinerung des 6 beruht, welches in der arischen 
ursprache auf den auslaut des themas vor gewissen personal- 
endungen beschrankt war, so ist die folgerung unabweislich, dass 
auch die lateinischen @-verba (und ebenso die entsprechenden 
bildungen im Griechischen und Letto-slavischen) aus einer eigen- 
heit der arischen medialflexion erwachsen sind. Die lateinische 


1Johansson, De deriv. Verb. contr. 182, 183, justly opposes Mdller’s theory 
of the Teut. syncope, for, he says, “nulla est causa, cur syncopam eiusmodi 
generis tempore linguae germ. communis probemus, praesertim cum vocales 
ipsae accentum 438 prae se ferant, qui non subito mutatum sit.” Hence 
Johansson proposes, not *khabha76, but *khabhi6, for the primitive form. 

3 Beitr. zur Kunde der indogerm. Spr. XVII, p. 1 sqq. 
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é-conjugation hangt dann mit der german. az-conjugation ebenso 
nahe zusammen, ohne jedoch mit ihr identisch zu sein, wie in 
dem formensystem der ursprache die verbalen @-stamme mit den 
verbalen ai-stammen: das band, welches beide urspriinglich 
verkniipfte, ist die arische flexion des mediums.” 

Prof. Collitz lays special stress upon the medial character of the 
conjugation, holding that in that fact is found the key to the whole 
problem. He points out that, of the thirty or forty verbs that 
may be ascribed to Prim. Teut., no more than four or five are 
derivatives, and these may be proved to be of late development. 
The az-conjugation should not be treated as a weak conjugation, 
but as an old middle, which is connected with the weak conjuga- 
tion only by the fact of their common adoption of an originally 
medial preterit. The present of the az-verb has active endings, 
just as the original medial plural endings of the weak pret. were 
replaced by those of the active. ‘Wir diirfen aber erwarten, 
spuren des urspr. mediums noch in den besonderheiten zu finden, 
welche die praesensflexion der az-verba charakterisieren. Halt 
man nun zusammen, dass das az- im Urgermanischen sich auf die 
2. und 3. person des praesens beschrinkte, und dass in der 
arischen ursprache die 2. und 3. person des duals im praesens 
medii der ‘thematischen conjugation’ vor dem dental der endung 
(nach ausweis der ind. 2. du. -e-the, 3. du. -¢-t2 = av. -62-pé) den 
ausgang -oi- hatten, so liegt der schluss nahe, dass das german- 
ische -az- nicht anders als die fortsetzung des thematischen -oz- 
der 2. und 3. person des duals ist.” 

It is evident from the preceding historical review of the subject 
that the discussion from Bopp to Bartholomae has been guided 
by two assumptions, viz. (1) that the Latin @-verb is the same as 
the Teutonic az-verb; (2) that the -7- of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Saxon is to be ascribed to Prim. Teut. The attempt to 
account for a -7- in the primitive conjugation led to Mahlow’s 
complicated and arbitrary theory; it gave rise to the still more 
arbitrary, if more logical, view of Bremer. To the same attempt 
is due the supposition of Johansson, Streitberg, and Bartholomae, 
that the az-verb resulted from a mixture of two original conjuga- 
tions. Prof. Collitz alone proposes a solution of the problem 
which is based upon the Gothic as representative of the original 
inflection. On this point he says: ‘‘ Man sieht nicht recht, weshalb 
z. Ὁ. urgerm. *hadjan (inf.) und *4ad7é (1. sing.) im Gotischen 
sollte durch 4aban hada ersetzt sein. Es ist jedenfalls ebensowohl 
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méglich von urgerm. *haban *habé auszugehen und die nordwest- 
germ. *habjan *habjé als neuerungen zu fassen.’’? 

The object of the present paper is not to enter into the discus- 
sion concerning the origin of the a#-conjugation, but to give an 
historical treatment of the a@z-class and its development. There 
is much needed at this point, it seems to me, a careful considera- 
tion of the conjugation from the Teutonic standpoint. Hitherto, 
although the az-problem has received its share of attention, no 
independent study of the verb has appeared. All the various 
theories referred to above have found expression either inciden- 
tally in the consideration of another subject, or in studies of a 
single aspect of the question. In every case, too, the primary 
object of study has been to ascertain the origin of the conjugation. 

It is my purpose, therefore, to confine my attention to the third 
weak class as it exists in Teutonic, hoping by that means to 
reconstruct the Primitive Teutonic a@i-class and the Primitive 
᾿ Teutonic az-inflection. The reconstruction of the az-class will 
involve (a) a collection of all the az-verbs that may be ascribed 
to Primitive Teutonic, (4) a study of the dialectic development of 
the class. 


PaRT I. 
A.— Zhe Primitive Teutonic at-verbs. 


Two difficulties stand in the way of determining with certainty 
which of the az-verbs may be ascribed to Primitive Teutonic. 
The first of these difficulties arises from the fact that the distinc- 
tion between the three weak classes is in none of the dialects kept 
with absolute integrity. Even Gothic, which preserves the purity 
of its forms with much greater consistency than do any of the other 
dialects, shows beside hausjan hausj6n, beside beistjan beistjén ; 
and in the az-class hafjan appears beside hafan, with no apparent 
distinction of use or of meaning. In the other dialects, so uncer- 
tain are the lines of demarcation between the classes that, without 
the most cautious comparative study, it is impossible to determine 
the original condition of any given verb. When we find, for 
example, in Old High German sagjan, sagén; fragén, frégén, 
what shall be said about the relative antiquity of the forms? In 
general it may be assumed that, where we find in Old High 


1 Die Behandl. des urspr. auslaut. «αἱ, 43, note. 
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German variants in -ὅ- and -6-, or in -8-, -ὅ- and -7-, the -é-form 
is probably the oldest. But this assumption can become a 
certainty only in case the verb exists in Gothic in the az#-inflection, 
or is an underived verb. That in the case of derivative verbs, 
where variants are found, the é-form is not necessarily primitive 
might be evidenced by numerous examples. The following 
instances are the result of a study of the 6-conjugation in OHG. 
and Gothic: 

Gothic karén; OHG. charén, charén (AgS. cearian, -ode; OS. 
karon). 

Gothic /apon; OHG. ladén, ladén (AgS. ladian, -ode; OS. 
ladotan). 

Gothic smzpon; OHG. smidén, smidén (AgS. smidian, -ode). 

Gothic #/6n; OHG. 2zl6n, 2tlén (AgS. tilian, -ode; OS. tilon). 

Here, without doubt, the @-forms are comparatively late, of 
purely OHG. development. 

In doubtful cases AgS. and OSax. are of no practical assistance ; 
for in those dialects the @z-conjugation has no longer an indepen- 
dent existence, the original az-verbs still existing there have 
passed into the é-class. Norse, too, is unreliable, for although it 
has kept the az-conjugation, the class is a very small one of mixed 
character; and, moreover, many of the verbs which belonged 
without doubt to the Prim. Teut. az-class appear in Norse among 
the verbs of 6-inflection or of the -7-. 

Another difficulty in deciding which were the Prim. Teut. az- 
verbs lies in the fact that the classes by which the az-conjugation 
is represented in OHG., AgS. and OSax. are in those dialects the 
main classes of new formation. Consequently there will be found 
many denominatives common to the three dialects, having the 
treatment of az-verbs, and still of late origin. Furthermore, verbs 
that belonged in Prim. Teut. to other classes may in the dialects 
be treated as verbs of the az-class. Since in OHG. the third class 
received special stress as a class of new formation, it is not unnat- 
ural that verbs originally of other classes should be drawn into 
the prevailing class. The same may be said of the second class 
in Ags. and in OSax. 

The following verbs may be ascribed, without hesitation, to 
Prim. Teut.: 

_1. Goth. atstan; ON. esta (pret. esta). 
2. Goth. arman; OHG. armén; OS. armon; Ags. earmian. 
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3. OHG. biben'; AgS. bifian, beofian; OS. bibon; ON. bifask, 
4. Goth. f(j)an; OHG. “δε; AgS. fon, feogean; ON. /74. 

5. OHG. folgén®; AgS. folgian, folgode*; OS. folgon. 

6. OHG. frégén®; OS. frdgon. 

7, OHG. fullén; OS. fullon; AgS. fullian; ON. fulla (-ad2). 

8. OHG. gién, ginéx*; AgS. ginian, geonian; ON. gina (gindi. 
Perhaps late formation and not connected with OHG. giéz). 

9. Goth. fAaban; OHG. habén; OS. hebbian; AgS. habban; 
ON. kafa. | 

10. Goth. héhan; OHG. hangén; OS. hangon; AgS. kangtan ; 
_ ON. hanga (only in pret. hang®dz and in present). 

11. Goth. hatan; OHG. hazzén (rarely hazzén); AgS. hatian; 
OS. haton; ON. hata (-adz). 

1z. OHG. hlinén'; OS. hlinon; AgS. hlinian, hleonian. 

13. OHG. hogén®; OS. huggian; AgS. hycg(e)an (late hogan). 

14. OHG. klebén; AgS. clifian, cleofian; OS. clibon; ON. kisfa 
(-αὔ:). 


1Once a form in -ὅ- is found; pret. #7-d1b0ten, Graff, III 22. 

3In the oldest Norse writers 4/a is found as a deponent verb. Later the 
pret. 6ifadi appears in place of the older 5i/5é; and with the change in pret. 
the verb assumes an active meaning. Cf. Cleasby, Vigfusson, 62. 

> Twice 6-forms are quoted, both times from Williram, Graff, III 512. 

‘Note also AgS. /yig(e)an, ON. fylgja. I am inclined to presuppose for 
Prim. Teut. two verbs: */olgan, represented in AgS. folgian, OHG. folgén, 
OS. folgon, *fulgjan, represented in AgS. /ylg(e)an, ON. fylgja. Sievers (OE. 
Gram, 416, π. 5) reckons AgS. folgian among those original a#-verbs which 
have in AgS. ‘a more or less perfect double formation.” Such double form- 
ations are not infrequent in Prim. Teut. 

54-forms are not infrequent in OHG., but the form of the verb shows that 
Frégén could not have been originally of the é-class. Weak verbs showing in 
their stem the third ablaut of a strong verb are found only in the a#-class or in 
the #-class. Cf. Goth. frathnan, frah, fréhum, frathans. 

The »- must have belonged in Prim. Teut. to the present alone. Cf. also 
Lat. 4i-ave, Ksl. sijati and sinati, Fick, 434. The relation between gfén and 
ginén is the same as that between Gothic deian and keinan. 

ΤΟΙ, Gr. κλένω, Lat. tn-clino, -dre. Teut. *h/inan and causative *h/ainjan 
(OHG. kéinjan, AgS. hlenan, ON. hileina) point to a lost strong verb *hiinan, 
*hlain, *hlinum. In Teut., as in Latin, the -#- originally characteristic of the 
pres. has extended to the whole conjugation. Cf. gtés, ginén above. 

8 In OHG. Aogén is found only occasionally with the commoner inflectional 
forms of Auggan. Evidently in OHG. the ai-verb became confused with the 
original j-verb, *hugjan (Goth. hugjan, ON. hygeja, OHG. huggan). Prim. 
Teut. *hogan, *hugjan are parallel with Prim, Teut. *folgan, */ulgjan noticed 
above. The /-forms of AgS. and OS. are not to be assigned to the prim. 
j-verb, but to the AgS. development of the a#-inflection. 
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15. Goth. kunnan; OHG. kunnén; OS. kunnon; AgS. kunnian. 

16. Goth. dian; OHG. lebén; OS. bbjan; AgS. libban; ON. 
lifa (-adt). 

17. Goth. letkan; OHG. licchén; OS. likon; AgS. Ucian; 
ON. tka (-αδὲ). 

18. Goth. */uban (in lubains); OHG. lobén; OS. lobon; AgS. 
lofian; ON. lofa. Cf. Lat. libére (= lubére); Skr. libhyatz. 

19. Goth. maurnan; OHG. mornin; OS. mornon; AgsS. 
murnde', ON. morna. 

20. Goth. retran’ 

21. Goth. *rfnan (in rénains); OHG. raénén; AgS. riénian; 
ON. ryna. 

22. OHG. sagén; OS. seggian; AgS. secg(e)an; ON. segja. 

23. Goth. sifan.* 

24. Goth. sz/an. Cf. Latin szlére. 

25. Goth. slavan.* 

26. Goth. skaman; OHG. scamén; AgS. scamian, sceamian; 
ON. skamma (-adz). 

27. Goth. saurgan*; OHG.sorgén; OS. sorgon; AgS. sorgian. 

28. OHG. swigén; AgS. swigian; OS. swigon. 

29. Goth. staurran; OHG. storrén; ON. stéra. 

30. OHG. zalén*®; OS. talon; AgS. talian; ON. fala. 

31. Goth, trauan; OHG. tréén, triwén; OS. trhion; AgS. 
triiwian; ON. triéa. | 

32. Goth. pakan; OHG. dagén; OS. thagon; ON. peg7a. 

33. Goth. pzvan; AgS. péowian. 

34. Goth. pardan; OHG. darbén; OS. tharbon; AgS. pear- 
fran; ON. parfa. 

35- Goth. pudan; OHG. dolén; OS. tholon; AgS. polian; ON. 
pola. 


1In AgS. is found the pret. mearn, murnon as well as the weak pret. No 
infinitive occurs. 

2 Prim. *ri-rat-mi, Kluge, PBR. VIII 343; Johansson, Verba contr. 181. 

3 Sifan and slavan have been lost elsewhere in Teut., and do not appear in 
the cognate languages. Still, the non-derivative character of the verbs shows 
that they must be of ancient origin. From their form they could belong to 
none of the other weak conjugations; hence it seems not too daring to place 
slavan and sifam among the Prim. Teut. a#-verbs. 

‘Saurgan. Apparently a nominal derivative (Goth. sasrga). Johansson 
places it among the strong aorist (neuter-passive) formations: *s,7ghé- or 
*s rké. (De deriv. Verb. contr. 192.) 

5 Zal6n is found (but rarely) in OHG. 


ΒΡΡῚ Ν 
an 
anil 
ail 
- 
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36. OHG. wahhén'; AgS. wactan; OS. wakon; ON. vaka 
(vak&z) (Goth. wakan). 

27. Goth. witan; OHG. wizzén (in gi-, irv-wizzén); Ags. 
witian, weotian.’ 

38. Goth. *wunan (in in-vunands); OHG. wonén; OS. wonon; 
AgS. wonian. 


The preceding verbs may be ascribed with comparative cer- 
tainty to the Prim. Teut. az-class. To this list might be added 
certain others which may have been originally az-verbs, but from 
their present condition it is difficult to say with certainty what 
was their primitive form :— 

1. Gothic dauan, bauaida; pres. ind. sg. 2 dauith, Rom. 7. 18. 
OHG. dbden, bhwen, bata; strong pret. part. geblwen. Αρϑ. 
buian, biwian; bida, buida; st. v. béan; pret. part. gebun -buen 
-byn. OS. (Cott.) b@on; (M.) bd@an, bhida. ON. bia, 57d, 
bjéggom, buenn. 

It is evident that there must have existed in Prim. Teut. a 
strong verb *Jauan, belonging probably to the reduplicating 
class.’ The strong forms of Goth., OHG., AgS. and ON. cannot 
be of late growth. The weak forms, however, common to all the 
dialects are puzzling. It is hardly possible that these weak forms 
were developed independently in the different dialects. Hence 
we must conclude that in Prim. Teut. the strong inflection of 
6auan was gradually yielding to the invasion of weak forms. 


1Wahkhén, wacian, etc., is to be distinguished from the st. v. *wakan *wok 
seen in AgS, wacan wdc, Friesian waka (pres. part. wakandon-), ON. pret. part. 
vakinn. It is not apparent from the forms found in Goth. whether Goth. 
wakan is the strong or the weak verb. See Schulze, Gothische Glossar: opt. 
pres. I. plu. wakaima, 2. plu. wakaip; part. pres. wakandans. A single 6-form 
is found in OHG. (Graff, I 674). Cf. Lat. vegére. 

7Cf. Lat. vidére. Still, vidéve is to be referred directly to Teut. st. v. *wftan, 
not tothe ai-verb,. Teut.ai-verb wifan is simply a derivative from the existent 
strong verb. Vidére and wifam -aida are not equivalent formations, but are 
independently developed from the same original strong verb seen in Gr. 
εἰδομαι---οἷδα, Teut. *wihtan. 

SCf. Braune, Ahd. Gram. §353, anm. 3: “‘Hierher (reduplicierende verba, 
klasse II) gehdrte urspriinglich d4an—jedoch bildet es seine formen im Ahd. 
regelmdssig nach art der βοῦν. verba I.” Further, §354, anm. 3 ὦ (b4an bei 
Otfried): “3. pl. ind. pret. dsruun, 1V 459, und 2. sg. conj. pret. diruwis, IT 7. 
18. Von einigen dieser verba giebt es merkwirdige praeterital-bildungen mit 
innerem 7, in denen man vielleicht nachklainge der alten reduplications- 
praeterita sehen darf.” See Schmidt, KZ. XIX 285. 
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What was the character of the usurping inflection? Gothic alone 
shows a consistent az-inflection, the other dialects pointing to an 
original j-formation. Saxon, it is true, has δώ occurring once 
in a single MS—the regular Saxon representative of a primitive 
ai-verb. But the only preterit form found in that dialect is of the 
j-ciass, as it is in OHG. and AgS. 

It seems to me that there is but one way out of the difficulty, 
viz. to presuppose for Prim. Teut., not a complete weak inflection, 
but simply the development of a dental pret., which took the 
place of the older reduplicated preterit. Such a development 
seems not unnatural, if it be remembered that the dental preterit 
is but a development of the old middle past passive participle— 
not, therefore, necessarily and exclusively a possession of the 
weak classes. 

As to the original form of the weak preterit, it may be granted 
that within a strong verb only a preterit without connecting vowel 
could have arisen. As to magan the preterit mahéa, to skulan 
the preterit stu/da was formed, we should expect, with the present 
theory of development, to dauan a preterit *bauda. If it be 
granted that the preterit of the @z-conjugation is to be found in 
the AgS. Aafde, ON. haf%?, it is then easy to see how dbauan 
was drawn into the az-conjugation. In Gothic dauda received 
the same treatment as did *hadda, and developed the corres- 
ponding az-forms in the pret. In AgS. and OHG., on the 
contrary, the pret. fell in naturally with the long-stemmed j-verbs ; 
hence the /-forms, 

Bauan, then, belongs to the az-conjugation only thus far, that 
in Prim. Teut. it developed a dental preterit, equivalent in form 
to the original preterit of the @z-verb, 


2. OHG. borgén; AgS. borgian. 

This verb is possibly a Teutonic verbal derivative formed like 
ginén, Cf. Goth. dairgan, OHG. bérgan, AgS. beorgan. It is 
possibly, however, a West Germanic denominative. Cf. AgS. 
borg, OHG. durgo. In favor of the former derivation, it might 
be urged that the nature of the @7-conjugation makes nominal 
derivatives rare. If derived from a verb, dorgén might without 
hesitation be ascribed to Prim. Teut.; the denominative would be 
comparatively late. 


3. OHG. garawén, garwén, garawjan, garén, garén; AgS. 
gearwian, gearwan; OS. garuwian, gerwian; ON. gorva, gordi. 
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Garawén is possibly an old at-denominative, but the testimony 
of the dialects is too contradictory to admit of decision. 


4. OHG. hlosén, hlosén. 

Fflosén is certainly an old non-derivative belonging to Prim. 
Teut., but #/os-nian of AgS. shows that it may have belonged 
originally to the -z-inflection. Verbs of this latter conjugation 
pass regularly in OHG. into the @-class; e. g. Goth. tundnzan = 
OHG. zundén, Goth. mikilnan = OHG. michilén, etc. In-AgS., 
on the contrary, the -7- is often retained. 


5. Goth. *#ezlan; OHG. hwilén; AgS. hwilian. 

The fact that the é-class is the regular Teutonic class of nominal 
derivatives makes it probable that, in this case, OHG. and AgS. 
have preserved the older form. 


6. Gothic *wanan (in verbal noun wanains); OHG. wanén; 
AgS. wanian. 

An old adj. derivative. Goth. wans, ON. vanr,etc. As to the 
original form, Gothic alone cannot be considered decisive. 


7. Goth. wethan; OHG. wthjan (Graff, I 724, quotes a single 
é-form); ON. vigja, vigdz. 

It is not certain whether this verb belonged originally to the 
at- or to the 7-class. The fact that it is always transitive is 
testimony in favor of the latter view. 


To this list may be added a comparatively large number of 
denominatives common to OHG. and Sax., to AgS. and OS., or 
to the three dialects. These denominatives have in West Ger- 
manic the treatment of az-verbs, and still are not to be ascribed 
to Prim. Teut.:— 


1. OHG. arnén (-6n) AgS. earnian. 
2. baldén bealdian. 
ἢ Δ. dagén lagian. 
"4. Sdrén OS. faron 
5. érén | éron 
6. gebén | gebon geofian. 
7. haftén hafton 
8. hlittarén hluttrian. 
9. hriuwén hriwon 
IO. klagén klagon 
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11. OHG. kuolén OS. célon Ag’. célian. 

12. lamén lamon 

13. langén langon langian. 
14. guekkén guikon cwician, 
15. rifén ripon ripian. 
16. wartén wardon weardian. 


A consideration of the preceding list of original az-verbs brings 
out certain facts which are of importance for the light they throw 
upon the original character and function of the class. 

(1) Of the thirty-eight verbs that may be ascribed to Prim. 
Teut., eight only are denominatives, viz. arman, fullén, leikan, 
rinzan, skaman, zalén, thiwan, wunan. | 

(2) The following are deverbatives, i. e. verbs coexisting with 
and derived from strong verbs: 


ginén—from *ginan, *gain. (Cf. OHG. geinjan, AgS. génan.) 

klebén—from *kiiban. (Cf. OHG. kliban, kleib, ON. clifa, cleif.) 

hlinén—tfrom *hlinan, *hlain. (Cf. OHG. hleinjan, ON. hleina.) 

liban—*liban, *laib. (Cf. Goth. ga-lezban.) 

héhan—st. reduplicating verb *hanhan. (Cf. Goth. Aéhan, OHG. 
héhan, AgS. hén, etc.) 

wahhén—*wacan, *wéc. (Cf. AgS. wacan τούς, ON. pret. part. 
vakinn.) | 

Jragén—*friknan frah. (Cf. Goth. frathnan, etc.) 


From the pret. pres. verbs kunnan, witan, parban have been 
developed the az-verbs unnan, kunnaida; witan, witaida; 
parban, parbaida. 

(3) There remain twenty non-derivatives, viz. aistan, bibén, 
Jiij)an, folgén, haban, hatan, hogén, luban, maurnan,' reiran, 
sagén, sifan, silan, slavan, saurgan,’® swigén, staurran, trauan, 
pahan, pulan. 

A comparison of these non-derivatives with the same verbs as 
they exist in the cognate languages shows that there, too, they 


1The AgS. pret. mearn (pl. murnon) is apparently the remnant of an old 
strong verb. If such a strong verb existed in Prim. Teut., maurnan should be 
added to the list of verbal derivatives. But the AgS. preterit is possibly a 
new formation, like the Middle High German sweic, pret. of swigan, beside 
swicte. 

3 Johansson, 192. 
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are non-derivatives. Azsfan is in Greek αἴδομαι (= *atZ8opas).’ 
Bibén is, according to Fick and Kluge, original *d/2-dhat-mz, 
reiran is *ri-rai-mi. Sanskr. piyatz is Teut. f-7-an; Skr. ¢ddati, 
Teut.hatan. ‘Teut. plan is Οὐκ. ἔτλην (cp. ἐτάλασσα) ; Teut. sagén, 
Grk. ἔννεπε, ἔνι-σπε (Lat. 77-sece). 

Reconsider, now, the relation of the Teutonic az-verbs with the 
Latin verbs in 6, upon which so much stress has been laid. The 
number of Latin and Teutonic equivalents is 1n reality very small. 
There are only haban, habére; luban,lubére; silan, stlére; pahan, 
tacére; witan, vidére. Of these, vidére is of little importance in 
evidence of the original identity of the two classes, inasmuch as 
witan is apparently a Teutonic derivative. A like development 
is seen in Teut. wacan, wachén; Lat. vegére. Furthermore, 
Prim. Teut. az-verbs may be represented in Latin in other © 
conjugations; e.g. gi-én, Lat. hidre; hlinén, Lat. in-clinére; 
hatan, Lat. cadére; sagén, Lat. in-sece. 

The likeness of vocabulary noticeable in the Latin é-class and 
the Teutonic az-class admits of ready explanation as the result of 
likeness in function. It would, indeed, be unnatural that two 
classes, holding the same position in their respective languages, 
should not have some verbs in common. But identity of function 
and likeness in vocabulary are not sufficient to prove identity of 
origin. A more important point of resemblance is seen in the 
character of the stem-syllable. So much must be conceded to 
Johansson’s theory, that the stem of the Teutonic a@z-conjugation 
is not the present stem, that it is the same as that found in the 
Latin é@-class, and that both agree in this respect with the Greek 
passive n-aorist.* 


A comparison of the az-inflection with the corresponding -2-an- 
inflection is not without interest. In the latter class the stem 
shows the third grade of the vowel; 6. g. us-luknan, from /ékan ; 
tundnan, from *tindan (cf. tandjan); bundnan, from dbindan; 
lusnan, from liusan; lifnan, from ga-leiban, etc. The method 
of formation is the same in the az-deverbatives klebén, hlinén, 
liban, etc. 


1 Bezzenberger, Beitr. IV 313. 

7For etymology of dibén = *bhi-bhat-mi, see Fick, Wb. IV, p. 50, and 
Kluge, KZ. XXVI, p. 85; for retran = *ri-rai-mi, Kluge, PBB. VIII 343. 
See Johansson, De deriv. Verb. contr. 192. 

δ Johansson, 192. ° 
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A further parallel between the two conjugations is seen in their 
treatment of denominatives. Regularly beside the passive -ar- 
or -m-an-verbs might be developed an active causative verb in -7- ; 


6. g. 
Goth. hafinan, AgS. haftnitan, ON. haftna. 
Goth. haftjan, AgS. haftan, OHG. haftjan. 


OHG. zalén, OS. talon, AgS. talian, ON. tala. 
OHG. zellan, OS. tellian, AgS. tellan, ON. telja. 


OHG. hangén, OS. hangon, AgS. hangian, ON. hanga (st. v.) 
OHG. hengen. 


In both conjugations the denominatives are of late formation. 

The Prim. Teut. existence of correlative az- and 7-formations is 
further of interest within the az-conjugation itself. In Prim. 
Teut., without doubt, the difference between the two formations 
in meaning and function was strictly kept. But in some cases 
the early distinction was gradually lost, and, in consequence, a 
confusion of forms arose. Take, for example, the verbs hatan 
and hatjan. No distinction is made between them in Gothic; 
yet the evidence of all the other dialects shows that they were 
originally independent verbs :— 


Goth. hatan, OHG. hazzén, AgS. hatian, OS. haton, ON. hata. 
Goth. hatjan, OHG. hezzen, AgS. *hettan (hettende), OS. hettjan. 


Another instance of the confusion of inflections is found in 
wachén :— 


OHG. wahhén, OS. wakon, AgS. wacian, ON. vaka. 
Goth. wakjan, OHG. wakjan, AgS. *weccan (weccende), ON. 
vekja. 


I see no way of accounting for 
OHG. folgén, AgS. folgian, AgS. fylgian, ON. fylgja 


but by presupposing two original verbs */olgan and *fulgjan. 
The evidence of Goth. hugjan, OHG. hogén seems to point to 
two originally related verbs. 

This tendency to double formation, having its origin in Prim. 
Teut., accounts, in part at least, for what Sievers and other 
grammarians have considered a peculiar treatment of the az-verb 
in AgS. Sievers (OE. Gram. 416, n. 5) remarks, with regard to 
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the treatment of the az-verbs in AgS.: ‘‘They have either gone 
over to the second class, or have a more or less perfect double 
formation, and are thus inflected in both classes: /ylg(e)an— 
Jylgde and folgian—folgode, tellan—tealde and talian—talode. 
From wacian there is a present participle weccende; and from 
hatian, the present participle hettende.”" 


B.— Treatment of the Original at-class in the Teutonic Dialects. 


In treating the dialectic development of the az-class, the following 
points are to be considered : 

(a2) The relative extent and importance of the conjugation in 
the various dialects. 

(6) The manner in which each dialect preserves and modifies 
the original characteristics and tendencies of the class. 

(¢) The condition of the dialects with regard to inflection. 

(2) With regard to the first point for discussion—the extent of 
the az-class in the dialects—the case may be thus stated in general 
terms: Gothic and Norse are upon practically the same footing 
in their treatment of the class—in both dialects the verbs are few 
in number, and nearly all of them are neuters. Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Saxon have practically lost the inflection, the primitive az- 
verbs which have been retained in those dialects passing regularly 
into the é-class. In OHG. alone has this class assumed any 
importance in the general process of verb-development. There 
it appears as a very large class, capable of indefinite growth. 

The Norse az-class includes the following verbs’: dlaka, brosa, 
aripa, ἄκρα, flaka, guna, gapa, gnapa, gd, glotta, grifa, hafa, 
horfa, hvalfa, kaupa, kligja, lafa, lifa, 74, loda, lima, mara, πᾶ, 
sama, segja, séma, skolla, skorta, spara, stara, stuira, Ud, tria, 
ugga, una, vaka, vara, pegja, pola, pora, prasa. The number of 
original az-verbs among these is small: ha/fa, lifa, segja, γα, 
pola, pegja, una and vaka. The rest of the primitive verbs of the 
third class have passed either into the 7- or into the é-class. 

Norse é-verbs originally az-verbs are /74—/7457, hata—hatlasi, 
lika-likadi, skamma-skammasi, sorga-sorgadi. Norse verbs in 


1It should be noted that waccende, hettende, have been preserved, not as 
present participles of wactan, hatian, but as participial nouns. 
2See Wimmer, §150; Noreen, §434. 
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j- originally in az- are bifa—bi/8i (late b1fadz), esta-esti, ryna— 
ryndt, The pret. hang®dz, used interchangeably with seks, should 
perhaps be counted among the Norse representatives of the az- 
class. 

In AgS. the sole remnants of the original class are hadbdan, 
libban, secg(e)an, hycg(e)an. The other verbs classed by Sievers 
with these to form the third weak conjugation—viz. 57éag(e)az, 
sméag(ejan, féog(e)an, fréog(e)an—do not, with the exception 
of féog(e)an, belong to the original az-class)s They may, more- 
over, be accounted for regularly as contract verbs of the second 
_ Class. Take, for example, /réog(e)an, which by the regular laws 
of contraction is thus derived: Goth. frijén = AgS. fréon. In 
accordance with AgS. development, /7é@on becomes /réog(e)an. 
Now, if this verb has in AgS. the inflection of habban, secg(e)an, 
etc., there should be umlaut in the infinitive, the first person sing. 
pres. ind., etc. ‘‘The original inflection,” says Sievers,’ “is more 
clearly perceptible in Ps. than in WS.” But thezof Ps. /rigan 
is not necessarily the z-umlaut of @0. It 15 found not infrequently 
where umlaut is impossible, and can only be considered a dialectic 
treatment of ¢o before g. For example, wriga is quoted for WS. 
wréon, ἐξά for téoh,’ fligu and ligende for fléogu and fléogende. 

The following process of development seems possible: 


Pres. ind. sg. 1, (sealf-te) =WS. fréo-ge_ =Ps. fri-gu. 
2,frij-6t = Sréost = fréast. 
3, frij-op = Sréod = /fréad, fréos. 
pl. 1, 2, 3, (sealf-iad)= fréo-gas = (/frt-gad. 
imp. sg. 2, /727-6 = Sréo = /fréa. 
pl. 2, (seadf-2ad)= Sréo-g(ejas= fri-gad. 
Pret. ind. /r2zj-dde = Sréode = /fréode, fréade. 


The inflection of /éogan is exactly the sameas that of /réog(e)an, 
the Ps. forms being /ftgan-figu, fégst, féad, figas-féa, figad, 
_féade. In the same way, sméag(e)an may be conceived as a 
contract verb of the 6-class, the ¢ of smégan, smégu being the 
regular dialectic representative of @a before g (Sievers, 163). 


1OE. Gram. 416, n. 4. 

2OE. Gram. 383. 3OE. Gram. 165. 

*Sievers, §166, 3: ‘“ WG. #,a@ (from δὴ) gives ἐς in Ps.: fréa, beside fre: 
North. frto, freo.” Also WS. freo. 
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The possible development, then, might be thus expressed: 
*smaudn = sméa(a)n = AgS. smedg(e)an = Ps. smégan; AgS. 
sméage = Ps. smégu; *smaudst = AgS. sméa(a)st; *smaudp = 
AgS. sméa(a)} = WS. sméag(e)ad = Ps. smégas, etc. 

Such a process of elimination reduces the third class in AgS. 
to the condition of the same class in OS., where there remain only 
hebbian, libbian, huggian and seggian. 


(4) The Saxon dialects, as has been seen, have no independent 
ai-class. Consequently they are thrown out of the consideration 
in treating the extent to which the dialects preserve and modify 
the original characteristics. But while AgS. and OS. yielded the 
ai- in favor of the 6-inflection, OHG. seized upon the central 
characteristic of the original conjugation as the basis of develop- 
ment for an important class. As Jacobi (Beitrage zur deutschen 
Gram.) long ago pointed out, very few of the OHG. é-class are 
transitive verbs. 

By means of such emphasis upon the passive nature of the 
original class, OHG. pushed to its farthest extreme that power of 
double formation seen already in Prim. Teut. The ὅ- and 7-form- 
ations became thus active and passive counterparts, any adjective 
being capable of taking either form. Madd appears in daldjan, 
where the meaning 20 embolden is required, while daldén simply 
states the possession of the quality of boldness. The significance of 
the az-development in OHG. may be illustrated by a consideration 
of the Gothic 7-class as represented in OHG.: Goth. déndjan is 
OHG. blinden, to blind; d/intén, to be or to become blind. Goth. 
drébjan is OHG. truoben, to trouble; ¢ruobén, to be troubled. 
Goth. haftjan is OHG. heftan, to bind; haftén, to be bound. 
Goth. havdjan is OHG. hardjan, to harden; hardén, to become 
hard. Goth. ailjan is OHG. hetlen, to cure, save; heilén, to 
heal. Goth. Aveitjan is OHG. hwizjan, to whiten; hwitén, to 
be white. Goth. /auhatjan is OHG. lohazzen, lohazén, both 
intransitive. Goth. marzjan is OHG. marrvjan, to impede; 
[marrén], MHG. marren, to stop (i.e. to be impeded). Goth. 
warmjan is OHG. warmjan, to warm; warmén, to become warm. 
Examples might be quoted indefinitely in further illustration of 
the point. 

In Saxon and Anglo-Saxon it is noticeable that the 6-conjuga- 
tion exercises, in a certain measure, the passive function belonging 
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in Prim. Teut. to the az-class. The explanation of this can only 
be that, with the passage of the az-verbs into the 6-conjugation, 
the power of passive formation was transferred to the latter. So 
there arose such verbs as the following, which preserved, through- 
out the AgS. period, their old distinction of form; earmian, to be 
wretched, yrman, to render wretched; dealdian, to be bold, 
byldan, to embolden; célzan, to be cold, celan, to cool; driugzan, 
to become dry, dvygan, to dry; dlacian, to be pale, d/écan, to 
bleach (i. 6. to make pale); céapian, to buy, cypan, to sell (i. e. 
to cause to buy); cwacian, to tremble, cweccan, to cause to 
tremble; forhtian, to be afraid, fyrhtan, to cause fear; /atzan, to 
be late, /effan, to hinder (i. 6. to make late); wearmian, to be 
warm, wyrman, to make warm. Many other AgS. double form- 
ations occur, which keep the old distinction of form but preserve 
no trace of the old difference of meaning. For example, deorh- 
tian, byrhtan, to shine; fullian, fyllan, both meaning ‘to fill’ and 
‘to fulfil’; sfadzan and sfellan, to establish; démzan, déman, to 
judge.’ Old Saxon shows traces of a like development in ha/fton, 
heftian; hardon, herdian; stillon, stillian,; twiflon, twiflian; 
wakon, wekkian. 

The question now arises, How does it happen that the charac- 
teristic development of the az-class is not found in Gothic and 
Old Norse? The explanation is contained in the development 
of the -z-an-class in those dialects. The two classes held, of 
course, the same position in Primitive Teutonic. But in West 
Germanic the az-inflection was developed as the class of passive 
formation, while in East Germanic a parallel development took 
place with the -z-az-inflection. The parallel is made the more 
striking by the fact that the -7-az-class in Norse, like the az-class 
in AgS., passed into the 6-conjugation. Gothic, then, alone bears 
evidence to the development of the medial -z-an-inflection as a 
means of constructing passive denominatives corresponding to 
active and causative 7-verbs; e. g. (see Meyer, Die gotische 
Sprache, §§213, 214) ga-batnan, to be of use, ga-batjan, to make , 
use of; ga-blindnan, to be blind, ga-blindjan, to make blind; 
af-daubnan, to be or to become hardened, af-daudjan, to render 


1 This peculiarity of the ai-development may account for many irregularities 
in the AgS. weak verbs. For example, adrigde (Sievers, 416, ἢ. 5) may be, not 
an old a#-pret., but the result of confusion between drigode and drygde. From 
longian ‘to long for’ and /engan ‘to lengthen,’ there arose the verb /engian. 
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hard; dréénan, to be disheartened, ἐγδόζαρ, to dishearten; a/- 
dumbnan, to become dumb, af-dumébjan,to make dumb; “μεμα, 
to be full, /udijan, to fill; haftnan, to hang (intr.), Aaftjan, to hang 
(tr.), etc. 

Numerous examples might be quoted ‘in direct support of the 
parallelism existing in East and West Germanic with regard to 
their respective development of the two conjugations. A few may 
suffice. Take, for instance, the already quoted example of verbal 
derivatives from Teut. *d/ind-s: East Germ., Goth. d&ndnan, 
blindjan, ON. blindna, West Germ., OHG. dlintén, dblintjan. 
From Aail- are formed EG., Goth. hatlnan, ga-hailjan, WG., 
OHG. hetlén, heiljan, AgS. hélan. From mikil-: Goth. mikil- 
nan, mtkiljan, OHG. mihhilén, AgS. miclian, miclan. From 
hard-; ON. hardna, herda, OHG. hartén, hartjan, OS. hardon, 
herdjan. From éat-: (Goth. datzza) Goth. ga-bainan, ON. batna, 
OHG. bazén. From /ast-: ON. fastna, festa, OHG. fastén, 
Jastjan. Insome cases the two tendencies are not distinct; for 
AgS. has still traces of the -2-az-verb, while Norse and Gothic 
preserve the az-inflection. Thus the condition of wakan receives 
explanation: E. Germ., Goth. wakjan, ON versa; 
W. Germ., OHG. wahkhén, wecchen, OS. wakon, wekkjan, 


Ags. | eine weccan. Again, Goth. haftnan, haftjan, ON. 


WEeCNIan, 
hafina, OHG. haftén, heftan, OS. hafton, heftjan, AgS. heft- 
nian, heftan. By the development of the -7-az-conjugation, the 
passive function of the az-verb was lost sight of in Gothic, as 
is shown, for example, in wezhan, -aida, to hallow; wezhnan, to 
become holy. OHG. in this case has wihjan, ON. vig/a. 


(c) In order to represent the inflectional condition of the third 
weak class in Teutonic, it will be natural to compare the regular 


1 As in AgS. the passage of the ai-verbs into the é-class gave to that class 
the passive function, so in Norse the same function was given tothe é-class 
by the entrance into it of the -#-an-verbs. This is evidenced by the many 
double formations in Norse used without distinction of meaning; 6. g. duna— 
dunadi : dynja-dundi; cin-kunna-kunnadi, —-kynna-kynti; fegra-fegrasi, 
fegra-fegrdt;, fiska-fiskadi, fiskja-fisk3i; frosta-frostadi, frysta-frysti; glada- 
glada’: : gléSja-gladdi. These must have been originally active and passive 
correlatives. 
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inflection in each of the other dialects with that in the Gothic. 
To begin with OHG:.: 


From Goth. we expect in OHG. but find 
Ind. pres. sg. 1, aba *habu habém 
2, habats habés 
3, habaip habét 
pl. 1, Aabam *habam-és habémés 
habaip habét 
° | haband *habant habént 
Opt. pres. sg. 2, habazs habés 
3, habai 1+3, habe 
pl. 1, Aabaima habém 
2, habaip habét 
3, habaina habén 
Imp. sg. 2, habaz habe 
pl. 1, habam *habam-és habémés 
2, habaip habét 
Ind. pret. habuida habéta 


Mahlow (Die langen Vocale) sees a difficulty in considering 
OHG. 2 the equivalent of Goth. az; for, he maintains, the regular 
OHG. treatment of Goth. az is seen in avabezt (Goth. arbaips). 
In the Alemannian opt. ha/teze, hafteiest Mahlow finds the desired 


form. The objections to this view are: (1) ez of Alemannian opt. © 


is not an original diphthong, but a writing for 47 (sometimes eg), 
the 7 of which was introduced late to separate Ze, the reg. Alem. 
opt. ending; (2) unaccented Goth. az, not auslaut, becomes 2 
outside the conj., e. g. Goth. dlindatm = OHG. blintém. The az 
in avabeit has received the treatment of az in accented syllables, 
because of its strong secondary stress. 

The OHG. inflection, then, is in all respects that of the Goth., 
save that the Goth. strong forms in the present are replaced by 
regular forms in @. 

In Norse it is more difficult than in OHG. to recognize the 
original end-vowels; for in the process of development the 
original conditions have been obscured, so that forms once 
distinct fall together. For example, the endings of the long- 
syllable verbs of the first class are no longer to be distinguished 
from those of the third, in spite of the difference in origin. In 
the present case the strong optative shows the regular develop- 
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ment of the vowel in unaccented syllables; 6. g. Goth. fadlan, 
Sallais, fallati= ON. falla, faller, -tr, falle, -ἰ Contrary toOHG., 
ai in unaccented syllables not auslaut has in Norse the same 
treatment as auslaut az. Thus, then, the Goth. and ON. az- 
inflections may be compared :— 


Goth. frauan. Expected Norse forms. Variations. 
Ind. pres. sg. 1, ¢vaua *try (ἢ trie, -t 
. 2, trauais 2- 3, trder, -ir 
3, trauatp 
pl. 1, ‘rauam trum 
2, trauatp tries, -t5 
3, trauand lria 
Opt. pres. sg. 1, frauan tria 
2, trauais trier, -ir 
3, trauat tribe, -t 
pl. 1, trauaima triem-im 
2, trauatp tries, -2d 
3, trauaina trie, -ἰ (Ὁ) 
Imp. sg. 2, ἐγαμαΐ trite, -t 
pl. 1, trauam trim 
2, trauaip tried, -26 
Ind. pret. trauaida *triiedi, -δὲ trddt 
Part. pret. ¢rauazps *trijtdr—tritt triat 


In the present system ON. reflects, with even more faithfulness 
than does OHG., the condition of the Gothic verb. In the pret., 
however, ON. differs from both the other dialects. There is no 
doubt that in ON. the pret. part. as well as the pret. ind. had 
originally the short form. The part. in -a6r-a¢ is a comparatively 
late development, after the analogy of the d-inflection. Remnants 
of the older conditions are found in σά δ᾽ to the verb μά, in hor/t 
to horfa, skort to skorta, spart to spara, polt to pola, etc.’ 

Between Norse and the Saxon dialects the point of contact lies 
in the common forms of the pret. In the inflection of the present, 
however, Saxon and Anglo-Saxon differ entirely from the other 
dialects :— 


1See Noreen, Altnord. Gram. 442; Collitz, Die Behandlung des urspr. 
auslaut. az, p. 48. 
* Noreen, 434, 435. 
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Expected Sax. forms. Actual inflection. 
Goth. fadan, Sax. *thaban. AgS. *hafan. Sax. hebbian. AgS. kabban. 
Ind. pres. sg. 1, Aaba *habu *hafu-— hebbiu habbe 
2, habats habes hafas habas, -es hafas(t) 
3, habaip habeth hafad habath, -eth  hafad 
pl. 2, Aadatp *habeth *hafasd hebbiath hebbas 
Opt. sg. 1, Aabau *haba *hafa hebbie hebbe 
Ind. pret. Aabaida *habeda *hafada habda hafda 
Part. pret. Aadatps *habeth *hafad habd hefd 
Imp. λαδαὶ *haba *hafe haba-e hafa 


The -z-forms of the Cotton MS are noteworthy, 6. g. Cott. Aadzs, 
habi against Mon. hadas, habes. Prof. Collitz' points out that this 
-t- is late, introduced into the inflection from the 7-conj. Prof. 
Collitz’s position is justly taken, for the -as, -es-forms of the Mon. 
could not be explained on the basis of the Cott. inflection. More- 
over, the Cott. MS has hades once, while the absence of umlaut 
in λαδὲς shows that the formation must be late. 

With regard to AgS. the question arises, Are hafast, hafat the 
equivalents of Goth. habais, habaip? They are apparently 6-forms : 
from the condition of Old Sax. we should expect -es, σὅ. In Old 
Sax. az- in unaccented syllables not auslaut has the same treat- 
ment as auslaut az-.2. The same 15 apparently true in AgS., e. g. 
optative pl. ending -ez = Goth. -azza. Still, it is further true that 
AgS. shows -az interchanging with -em, like that of Mon. hadas-es, 
though the @ in AgS. is less common. The stages of develop- 
ment in AgS. would seem to be, then, -a7na, -an, -en. It seems 
to me most probable that ha/fast, hafad are not 6-forms, but that 
the older a from az has been preserved from the influence of the 
d-inflection. AgS. hkefst, hefdS, the common forms in prose 
(see Sievers, AgS. Gram. 416, n. 1; Cosijn, Altwestsachsische 
Gram. 133), cannot, however, come directly from ha/ast, hafad, 
but presuppose he@/fest, hefed. The latter forms occur in 
Northumbrian, as will be at once seen in examining, for instance, 
the Lindisfarne Gospels (Durham Book) and the Rushworth MS. 
In the Gospel of St. Matthew* the following variants are found: 
2 55. hefest (R.), hefes (L.); 3 sg. (be)-haves-hefis (L.), hafe 
(R.+L.), 42/5 (R.). The forms hefest (hafst), hafd (hefes) 
bear the same relation to hafast, hafad that Mon. hadbas, habath 


1 Urspr. auslaut. αἱ, 43. 

? For AgS. auslaut ai see Collitz, Urspr. auslaut. az, p. 47. 

3’ The Gospel according to St. Matthew in AgS., North. and Old Mercian. 
Edited by Kemble and Skeat. 
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bear to Mon. habes, habeth. Imp. hefe, too, occurs in the North. 
Gospel as fade in the Heliand. 

To sum up the important points regarding the inflectional 
condition of the @z-class in Teutonic:—Goth. and OHG. are on 
the same footing, but, at the same time, OHG. has not the strong 
forms of the Goth.; ON. agrees in the present system with OHG., 
but has a preterit without connecting vowel; AgS. and OS. in the 
present system agree with Goth., OHG. and ON. only in the form 
of 2d and 3d sg. pres. ind., everywhere else in the present 7-forms 
occur. The Saxon preterit is the same as that of the Norse. 

In addition to the small groups of verbs representing the az-class 
in AgS., there are a few verbs of the é-class which have the 
shortened pret. of the az-verbs, and are therefore sometimes 
reckoned with them. But only in case the verb was an original 
ai-verb is it safe to argue from the short pret. an earlier az-intlec- 
tion. The prets. swigde, licde, murnde' are without doubt 
remnants of an older condition. Sievers considers indicative of 
a like development such forms as plegde, gepingde, gedrigde, 
beside dviigade, plagade, pingede. 

, There is, however, positive evidence to show that irregularities 
of this kind may find sufficient explanation in the instability of 
the AgS. -ὅ- and -7-classes. By the presence in AgS. ofa -7- in 
the -d-inflection, the two conjugations are brought together; 
hence, confusion arises. In Grein’s Sprachsatz are found the 
following striking instances of changing inflection: @mettan, 
ametian,; ehtan, ehtian (eahtan, eahtian); gearwian, gearwan, 
gyrwan,; hlynian (in pret. hlynode), hlynnan; hwearfan, hwear- 
fran; plegan (only inf.), plegzan (only pret.); swarian, swerian,; 
wrixlian, wrixlan. This point is quite distinct from that noted 
above, of the original power of forming passive verbs, with correl- 
atives in the active 7-class. Still, as the original functions are 
obscured in AgS., and old distinctions have lost their original 
force, it becomes almost impossible to determine when the double 
formation is old, and when it comes from a comparatively late 
confusion of inflections. 

Departures from the regular inflection may be noted here in 
passing. In OHG. occasional short preterits are found like those 
of AgS. and Norse; e.g. /radgda (/frégta, fracta), Graff, III 814; 
hapta (Frg. 4 times, Is. 1), Graff, ΓΝ 726; hogta, Graff, lV 786: 
occasional 7-forms; hebis, hebit; segis, segit,; libis, libit,; libita, 


1 Sievers, Zur Flexion der schwachen Verba, PBB. VIII go. 
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habita (hebita). In ON. hafa, segja, pegja have a mixed az- and 
j-inflection. 


(4) The common 6-tendency. In all the dialects outside of 
Gothic there is a decided tendency toward the 6-development. 
Norse, perhaps, shows this to a degree less marked than any of 
the other dialects; still, the tendency is there unmistakable. 
Certain of the verbs having a full a@z-inflection are at the same 
time fully or partially inflected with the second class, i. 6. ¢vda (in 
mistria), gana, blaka (pret. only in δ), spara. The 6-past part. has 
almost replaced the older one without vowel, e. g. spar(a)t, pol(a)t, 
dugat, unat, etc. Six of the Prim. Teut. az-verbs have passed 
over entirely into the é-conjugation: /ulla, fulladi,; hata, hatad: ; 
lika, ikadi; skamma, skammasi,; sorga, sorgas1, tala, taladz. 

The explanation of the Norse 6-tendency is to be found in the 
general condition of the weak verbal development in that dialect. 
The second weak class is in Norse the largest and most important 
class, including the original fourth and second. On the other 
hand, the third class is small and unimportant, holding no active, 
independent position in the language. Furthermore, the second 
and third classes are brought together by the lack of umlaut 
throughout the inflection. It is not unnatural that the more 
important conj. should tend to absorb the less important, espe- 
cially where the two are so nearly allied in form as they are in ON. 

In OHG. the intrusion of é-forms into the 2-inflection is very 
common. Piper’s edition of Otfried gives the following inter- 
changing forms found in that text alone: é7én, érén; fagén, 
fagin,; fragén, frdgén; holén, holén; klagén, klagén,; korén, 
korén, lobén,lobén; losén, losin; manén, manén,; mérén, mérén ; 
riuwén, riuwén,; sparén, sparén, suftén, suftén; sworgén, swor- 
gon, thionén, thionén,; tholén, tholén; werdén, werdén; werén, 
werén, wernén, wernén,; wisén, wiséin,; wonén, wondn; zalén, 
zalén. Besides the original az-verbs found in this list, still others 
belong here: d7bén, b166n (found once), folgén, folgén,; ginén, 
ginin; habén, habén (in a single text, see Graff, IV 723 sq.); 
hlinén, hlinén,; trhén, trtén,; wahhén, wahhén, hlosén, hlosén. 

The tendency, however, to the d-inflection is not in OHG.: 
peculiar to the third class, as is evident from the fact that the 
same tendency is characteristic of the OHG. 7-development, e. g. 
Goth. ambahtjan = OHG. ambahten, ambahtén; Goth. arbaidjan 
= OHG. arbetten, arbeitén; Goth. gaumjan = OHG. goumjan, 
gouméin; Goth. hrainjan = OHG. hreinjan, reinéun; Goth. hug- 
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garjan = OHG. hungaren, hungarén; Goth. lausjan = OHG. 
lésjan, losin; Goth. sfainjan= OHG. steinen, steinén; Goth. 
_ taiknjan = OHG. zeichenen, zetchenén; Goth. tamjan = OHG. 
zamjan, zamén; Goth. timrjan= OHG. 2tmbaren, zimbarén; 
Goth. twetfijan = OHG. zwifelen, zwifelén; Goth. wagjan = 
OHG. weggen, wagén; Goth. waltjan = OHG. walzen, walzén; 
Goth. wandjan = OHG. wenden, wandén. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that in 
OHG. the 6-tendency in the @-conjugation cannot be explained 
on the ground of likeness of form, for the two inflections are kept 
quite distinct; while the condition of the 7-class shows that we 
must look upon this interchange of inflection, not as a character- 
istic of the @-class, but of the OHG. weak-verb system. In view, 
_however, of the fact that nearly every verb in AgS. and OS. 
originally of the az-inflection has passed into the 6-class, may it 
not be possible to extend our view still further, and to look upon 
the 6-tendency as a characteristic neither of OHG. nor of AgS. 
independently, but of Prim. West Germanic? In OHG. such a 
tendency would be checked by the development of the @-class in 
that dialect. In AgS,., on the other hand, as in ON., the 6-class 
became all-important, and practically absorbed the third class. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the original az-verbs that 
have been preserved in AgS. in the d-class had an earlier inflection 
like that of habéan, libdan, etc., any more than that Norse haéa, 
hatasi; skamma, skammavi, etc., were developed from the Norse 
ai-inflection. That certain of the verbs did know such a develop- 
ment, however, licde, murnde, swigde, noted above, would seem 
to prove. The process of transition from the az-class to the -d- is 
exhibited by two AgS. verbs of the 4abéan group, bdan, hycg(e)an 
(Sievers’' AgS. Gram. 415) :— 


Ind. pres. sg. 1, bde lifge hycge 
*lifast leofast hogast 
lifad leofad hogad 

pl. όδαῦ ἤρα hycg(ejads = hogiad* 


'The forms /eofast, cofaS seem to me late formations, after the analogy of 
the 6-inflection, for the breaking of ἡ to ¢o argues a following o—or ὦ from o. 
The AgS. a from original σὲ would produce no such effect upon the vowel. 
Hence the expected form would he /ifas?, but a confusion of @ from ai with a 
from 6 has given rise to 4ofast. 

? Dietrich, Zf DA. IX 216, points out that Aogian does not appear until the 
time of Alfred, though Aogode existed earlier. With Aelfric Aycg(e)an has been 
abandoned; the regular 4-inflection—Aogige, hogast, hogad, hogiad, etc.—is used. 
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Opt. pres. libbe lifge hycge 
Imperative sg. *//fa liofa hoga 

libbads =: lifgad ἀγερ(ἐ)αδ hogiad (Fa 
Infinitive, libban lifg(ejan hycg(e)jan 
Part. pres. libbende lifgende hycgende 

lifde LWS. leofode hogde hogode 
Part. pret. ge-lifd ge-hogod 


But this AgS. treatment of /26dan, hycg(e)an is comparatively 
late, and cannot be considered typical of the earlier development. 
The process of change from /zbdan to lifgan is made under 
purely AgS. conditions, in accordance with AgS. phonetic laws. 
But the earlier development, which must have been made in 
common with Old Saxon, cannot have been the same in character, 
nor can it receive the same explanation. 

Sievers! finds an explanation for the passage of primitive az- 
verbs into the 6-class in a Prim. Teut. relation between the two 
classes. The 6-inflection, Sievers maintains, goes back to prim. 
6-76, the az-inflection to prim. d-7o. ‘‘Von den langsilbigen aus 
muss wohl die berithrung mit der 6-classe im sachsisch-friesisch- 
englischen ausgegangen sein. Hier war der grundtypus, z. b. 
salb6j6, salbéjizi.... Standen sich nun z. Ὁ. ein airdj6, atraiz 
(= AgS. 4riu, dras) und salbé7é, salbéz (= AgS. sealfiu, sealfas) 
zur seite, so konnten sie leicht einander assimiliert werden, als das 
mittlere -6- der letzteren anfing gekiirzt zu werden.” The weak- 
ness in the argument is that one theory rests upon another still 
unproved and of doubtful validity. If it could be proved that the 
cOnj. in -a@z- points to primitive -d7o-, it would, it is true, be easy 
to understand the relation between the az- and the 6-conjugations. 

Another attempt to explain the relation between the second and 
third weak conjugations has been made by Bartholomae. He 
presupposes a prim. ᾿ΒΙΕΓΟΠΑΠΕΕ of -4z and -δὲ in the az-conj. 
itself. ‘Es geniigt mir,” says Bartholomae,’ “dargetan zu haben, 
dass fiir das gotische hadazp ein ursprachliches aoristpraesens 
*khabhéiti vorausgesetzt werden muss. War aber ein solches 
vorhanden, so ist bei dem sonstigen zusammengehen der é- und 
&-konjugation auch die existenz einer gleichartig-gebildeten 
praesensform auf -4z/2 von vornherein sehr wahrscheinlich. .. . 
Goth. -azp kann ebensowohl auf idg. -dz¢z als auf -@z#2 beruhen.” 
The argument is far from convincing. If -é- and &47z-, 4- and é- 


1 PBB. VIII 90-94. ? Altind. asig, etc., p. 152. 
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did fall together in Prim. Teut., it is difficult to see how the az- and 
6-conjugations came to have an independent existence in Teutonic. 

With regard, then, to the relation between the second and third 
conjugations, the matter stands thus: a general tendency toward 
6-forms, seen not only in Anglo- and Old Saxon, but in Norse 
and OHG., seems to point to an early affinity between the two 
conjugations. It is not impossible, however, that the é-tendency 
of OHG., like that of ON., finds its explanation in dialectic 
conditions. If there was an original phonetic relation between 
the two classes, no satisfactory explanation of that relation has 
yet been offered. 

A review of the dialectic conditions of the az-verb cannot be 
closed without noticing the mixed é- and 7-inflection of Old 
Saxon. Many of the original az-verbs appear thus: mornian, 
mornon, thagian, thagon,; tholon, tholian; wonon,wonian. That 
thagian is nota true 7-verb is evident from the absence of umlaut. 
The explanation of the form is seen in the intermediate stage of 
tholon,i.e.tholoian. As tholian is developed from ¢tholon through 
tholotan, so is thagian from thagon, *thagotan, mornian from 
mornon through mornotan. The 7-, therefore, comes not from 
the az-conjugation, but is the result of a peculiar Old Saxon 
treatment of the 6-class.’ 


ParT II. 


Concerning the Prim. Teut. Inflection of Verbs of the Third 
Weak Class. 


The problem for discussion is represented in— 


(a) Goth. haba Αρϑ. habbe =sacge ἄγωρε ΟΞ. hebbiu Seggio 
habats hafast sagast hogast habas,-es sagis (one 


habatp hafaS sagad  hogad habad, -ed sagad 
(5) Goth. hadaida OHG. habéta OS.habda ΟΝ, λαχζδὲ AgS. hafde 


1 The original ai-verbs appearing in OS. with mixed 7- and 6-treatment are : 
folgon, folgoian, pres. pl. 3 folgod 3632, folgotad 2429; fragon, fragotian (Cott.) 
5412; Aalon, haloiam (Cott. 2574); mornon, prs. 3 pl. morntat (Cott. 4730), imp. 
2 pl. mornot 1665, part. pres. mornondi 721, conj. prs. sg. 3 dimornt (Mon.), 
bemurnie (Cott.) 1870 (no other forms of the verb occur); ¢rion, trudtan, 7-form 
only inf. 5946, 2943, also inf. ον: 285, occurs elsewhere only in pret. friddoda ; 
thagon, only in pret. thagoda, thagian only in thagiand, Cott. 2576; tholon, 
tholoian, tholian (tholon C.) 3017, tholoian 4185, tholotan (tholian C.) 5218, conj. 
prs. sg. 3 tholoie, imp. pl. 1 ¢holotan Cott., also inf. gethologean Mon., githolon 
Cott. 2136, pret. only getholoda ; wonon, once wonian, inf. wifa im wontan mid 
3996 Cott. 
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The general opinion of scholars to-day is that we must infer for the 
Prim. Teut. az-inflection a present having an interchange of 7- and az- 
forms and a preterit without connecting vowel. Mahlow, Sievers, 
Kégel unite in declaring the inflection of Anglo-Saxon of greater 
antiquity than that of Gothic. Still, it seems to me, on reviewing the 
whole line of argument, that there are many weak points in the proof; 
that the view has been accepted upon evidence too slight, without due 
attention to the possibility of another explanation. The general con- 
dition of Gothic is so much older than that of any of the other Teu- 
tonic dialects, that, in case of a variance in form among the dialects, 
the supposition must always be in favor of the antiquity of the Gothic 
until the varying form has been proved unquestionably the older. 

But this question is only part of a larger one with regard to the 
original presence of -7- in the present of the three weak conjuga- 
tions. Scholars who find the original az-inflection in the Saxon 
dialects, look there too for the original -inflection. The inter- | 
dependence of the two views is so close that one may hardly be 
considered without the other. To admit that sealfe, sealfast, 
sealfad are older than salé, salbés, salbép is to admit, indirectly, 
the antiquity of hebdde, hafast, hafad. For, if Anglo-Saxon has 
kept in the second class an inflection nearer the original than that 
in any other dialect, it is natural to expect that it will have 
preserved in other respects the primitive weak verbal system. 
On the other hand, to look upon the 7-forms in the second 
conjugation as of late introduction, resulting from the general 
tendency toward uniformity of inflection, is to throw suspicion at 
once upon the closely parallel inflection of the third class. 

According to the common view of the 6-development, the 
original West Germanic forms were: ind. pres. *salbdéju, *salbés, 
*salbd8, *salbdjam, etc.; opt. sg. 3 *salbdjai, pl. 3 *salbéjain; imp. 
*salbé, inf. *salbéjan, pret. *salbdé}a. These West Germanic 
forms developed from Prim. Teut.: ind. *salbdéja, *salbdjis, *sal- 
66775 ; imp. *salbéz, pret. *salbdzda. After -7- Prim. Teut. -z- was 
lost, -7- was vocalized, and so *salbéts, *salbé75 were formed. 
Finally, by the contraction of 62 to 6, there arose regularly— 


Goth. salbés salbép salbé salbéda 
OHG. salbés salbot salbé salbéda 
OS.  ftalos taloth lalo laloda 

AgsS. sealfast sealfad sealfa sealfoda 
ON. kallar kalla kallada 


—(Mahl., Die lang. Voc. 42 sq.) 
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Mahlow’s whole theory stands or falls with that of the contrac- 
tion of ὅξ to 6 in Teutonic. Unfortunately, the assumption of such 
a development has slender support.’ For Prim. Aryan δὲ we 
should expect az in Gothic. 

Streitberg (Die german. Comp. auf 62, p. 6), while denying the 
possibility of deducing δ᾽ from 47, still considers the Anglo- and 
Old Saxon 7-forms primitive. His position is thus stated: “Es 
lasst sich nicht absehen, warum wir gezwungen sein sollten, ein 
got. salbé, salbés um jeden preis auf vorhistorisches *sa/6é7é, 
*salbdjis u. 5. w. zuriickzufiihren, es also einem litauischen fasa- 
koju gleichzusetzen ; warum es nicht vielmehr ebensowohl erlaubt 
sein sollte, die genannten formen aus einem athematischen para- 
digma herzuleiten, sie also mit litauischem kybau, kybome, kybott 
zu vergleichen. Diese letztere zusammenstellung gewinnt noch 
durch den umstand erhohte wahrscheinlichkeit, dass wir z. b. auf 
ags. boden das paradigma der νεῦρα auf 676, - 7151} inversehrt 
erhalten haben. Warum sollten nun beide flexionstypen nicht 
im urgermanischen ebensogut neben einander bestanden haben 
wie im lit.: Lit. pasakoju : AgS. seadfie = Lit. kybau : G. salbé?” 

Now, what is the evidence to be adduced for presupposing in 
Prim. Teut. such a double conjugation? Outside of the Saxon 
dialects, not a trace of 7-formation is to be found, save in the 
optative of the Alemannian dialect (Weinhold, Alem. Gram. 368 
sq.), where the regular ending is -ées, -6e. That these are the 
endings of the 7-inflection is undeniable; still, it seems extremely 
improbable that a single tense in a single dialect should have 
preserved a primitive ending found nowhere else in Old High 
German and absent from Gothic. The forms, it seems to me, find 
ready explanation in an effort to differentiate the optative from 
the present indicative—partly, perhaps, in an effort toward the 
general equalization of endings. The present opt. endings -es, -e 
belong not only to weak 7-verbs, but to all strong verbs as well. 
The Alemannian dialect has simply chosen to consider e, -és, ¢ 
the general optative endings, irrespective of class-stem. 

On the ground, then, of Anglo- and Old Saxon alone, we must 
accept the 6j-forms as original. Now, in Old Saxon, which in this 


1See Johansson, De deriv. contr. 182: ‘‘ Nullum aliud eiusmodi mutationis 
exemplum ostentum est.... Cur non, si δὲ» σὲ, δὲ)» δὲ ὃ" 

*Streitberg (22) holds that sea//ast, sealfad = Prim. WG. *sa.daip, *salbais = 
Prim. Teut. *salbdjiss, *salbéji5s. Thus Str. explains the likeness in form 
between sealfast, sealfad and hafast, hafad. 
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respect, as in many others, is in an intermediate condition between 
OHG. and AgS., shows a fully developed 4-inflection in all 
respects like the Gothic. But at the same time, every 4-verb 
may assume this inflection: inf. scaw-o-jan; ind. prs. scaw-on, 
scaw-os, scaw-od; pl. scaw-o-jad; opt. scaw-o-jaf scaw-o-jas, 
$caw-o-ja, i. 6. wherever -ja- appears in the inflection of the first 
class, it may be inserted after the o. Further, the -o- may be 
lost, and we have as the result, apparently, a verb of the first - 
class, 6. g. thagian, thagon ; tholon, tholian, tholoian noted above 
(p. 439) 

Such forms as thagotan, tholoian, wakotan, etc., make upon one, 
it seems to me, as little the impression of originality as do Goth. 
hausjan, hausjon, betstjan, beistj6n. Furthermore, the instability 
of the development seen in ¢holoian, tholian,; lathoian, lathian 
would seem to indicate a late dialectic growth. It would be 
natural to expect that a dialect which had retained with such 
remarkable tenacity the ancient inflection should present it in 
some consistent form. 

In thagian, tholian is found the connecting link between the 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon @-inflection. The tendency in Old 
Saxon to 7-forms, which are but occasional usurpers of a still 
complete 6-conjugation, has in AgS. destroyed the older condi- 
tion. The present system in the AgS. second conjugation, aside 
from the lack of umlaut, differs from that of the first only in the 
second and third persons sg. of the ind. and in the imper. sing. 

But if the condition of the 6-class in AgS. shows only a further ° 
development of that found in Old Saxon, we should expect to 
find, at least in the older AgS. dialects, traces of a pure 6-conju- 
gation. Such traces are seen in the North. endings: sg. pres. 
ind. sg. 1, -@, pl. -ad; part. pres. -ande. Instances of the inter- 
mediate condition seen in Old Saxon are not uncommon, e. g. 
North. inf. in -og¢a, -age, -ege, pres. ind. pl. in -aged, -eged, etc. 
These examples are important, for they indicate that AgS., like 
OS., once possessed a pure 6-conj. Later the -7- of the first class 
was introduced. The characteristic ending of the second stem 
was at first retained with the -7-, but was finally given up altogether. 

The mixed J@-inflection of AgS. and OS. can hardly be con- 
sidered original, in face of the evidence for a formerly universal 
pure é-conjugation. It is far easier to understand the late intro- 


1Same remark found in Mahlow, Die langen Voc. 43. 
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duction of 7-forms within the conj. than to see how a dialect so 
far from original in its general condition as AgS. should have 
retained a primitive conjugation lost entirely in Goth., in OHG. 
and in ON. 

Furthermore, it seems unnecessary to presuppose for Prim. 
Teut. two conjugations, in order to account for the AgS. -7-. The 
argument for the two prim. d-verbs is based mainly upon the 
conditions of the class in Lithuanian. Streitberg shows the 
parallelism between Teut. and Lithuanian in the form of a pro- 
portion. Lit. pasakoju: AgS. sealfie = Lit. kybau : Goth. salbé. 
But, unfortunately, Lithuanian 1s exceedingly untrustworthy in 
this respect. To quote a remark of Bremer’s' on the -7- in the 
Lith. weak classes: “‘The 7-formations are so numerous, in com- 
parison with the other languages, that we may hardly avoid the 
conclusion that the 7-inflection has overstepped its original limits, 
and has come to include many verbs not originally belonging 
there. Not only numberless derived verbs have a -7- in the 
present, it is found also in the present of primary verbs. The 
primary verbs in -¢z furnish evidence that the process of 7-form- 
ation has been carried on within the historical period.” Lith., 
then, in respect to the extension of the /-class, is as unoriginal as 
are the Saxon dialects.’ 

In considering the original az-inflection of the present, the 
general course of the argument is much the same as that just 
followed with the 4-inflection. The AgS. a#-conjugation, like the 
-6-, has -7- wherever there is -)- in the first class. As in the 
former case, AgS. and O. Sax. furnish the main evidence for an 
interchange of -7- and a#- in the original inflection. But here, 
however, O. Sax. throws no direct light upon the possible process 
of development within the conjugation. 


1PBB. XI 58 sq. 

2 Johansson, De deriv. Verb. contr. 201, gives the following explanation of 
the 6-development, to satisfy the conditions of Latin and Teut.: “ Erant enim 
1) verba -dio e stirpibus in longas vocales proficiscentia sive nominalibus, ut 
cura-re, sive ‘verbalibus,’ ut domd-re; 2) praesentia aoristica nullo suffixi 
derivationis adhibito ab ipsis stirpibus in longas vocales desinentibus ducta, 
sive temporibus ieu. orta sunt, sive postea ex aoristis in praesentia sunt mutata. 
Ad utramque classem eadem respondebat stirps ad temp. non-praes. fingenda 
ursurpata; atque hac similitudine mota praesentia ¢ suffixo formata, si quae 
erant I conjugationis ad analogiam praesentium aoristicorum mutata sunt... . 
Simile quiddam in germanicis dialectis occurrit; atque, ut jam dixi, verborum 
salbén eandem fuisse rationem puto: amo, amas, amat = 14156, salbés, salbbyp.” 
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Again, Lithuanian is quoted in support of the argument for an 
original 7- in the third weak inflection. In (O. Bulg.) sézda 
(= *sedja), sedisi beside sed échu, sedeti : (Lith.) sédzu (= *sédju), 
sedi beside sédéjau, sédésiu show, it is argued, the thematic and 
athematic conjugations which combined to form the inflection of 
Goth. haban, liban, etc. But, whatever should be concluded 
from these data about the verb *sedja in Teut.-Slavic, it is 
difficult to see what bearing the result would have upon the 
question of the original a-inflection. Teut. *sz/jaz is a strong 
verb like *dzdjan, *ligjan, etc., without a trace of relation with 
the Teut. az-class.. The relation of L. sedeo to Teut. *sttjan 
cannot be that of Lat. hadeo to Teut. hadan. 

What evidence may be found within Teutonic for an inter- 
changing az- and /7-inflection, outside, of course, of Anglo- and 
Old Saxon? Mahlow sees in hadée (late habéze) of the Aleman- 
nian (Weinhold, 368 sq.), as in the case of parallel salbé(g)e,a 
trace of the old 7-inflection. But in the @-conj., as in the ὅ-, these 
forms may be explained as a comparatively late attempt at differ- 
entiation. Further 7-forms in OHG. are sg. 2 hebzs, 3 hebit; segts, 
segit; δίς, 4bzt, but never *hediu. The fact that 7-formations 
appear just where they are not expected, while there is no trace 
of them where they should occur, is evidence that in OHG. at 
least a present inflection like that of AgS. never existed. 

Of far more importance in the discussion are the 7-forms in ON. 
inflection of hafa (pres. ἀξ, hefe, heft), segja and pegja. Says 
Johansson (De deriv. Verbis, 183): ‘‘ Ac ipsa isl. flexio hefe, hef, 
sege, seg, pege demonstrare videtur *had7é, *sag76, *pag7é qua- 
randum formarum propria esse.... Itaque nulla alia explicandi 
ratio esse videtur, quam variationem iam ieu. formarum sumere 
*khab.i6 et *khabhaimi.” Sievers (PBB. VIII 93), by an inge- 
nious method of comparison, arrives at a fixed inflection for Norse, 
showing the ancient interchange of forms: 


Inf. *hefja, hafa segja pegja 
Pres. ind. sg. 1, ἀφῇ, heft seg, segt *peg, peg? 
2 and 3, *hajir, hefr *sagir, segr *pagir, pegir 


1 Latin sedeo does not seem to me to be the same at all as Lith. *s¢aya, but 
the latter is on a line with Teut. *sttjan, Greek ἔζομαι. If so, the proof of 
Lith. for Latin mixture of thematic and athematic conj. has no force. Why 
not simply identify the ¢ of Lat. habeo, habés, habet with the 7 of the Aiolic 
inflection φίλημι, φίλης, giAn? 
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pl. 1, *hefjom, hofom seg jom pegjom 
2, hafid *sagid *pagtd, peg#d 
3, *hefja, hafa segja pegja 
Opt. 1; *hefja, hafa segja pegja 
2 and 3, *hefir, λα segir pegir 


The weakness in Sievers’ method is that, although it is possible, 
by careful arrangement, to form a model inflection out of the 
material at hand, there is no evidence that such an inflection ever 
existed. If it did, why have we not *hefja? If there was origin- 
ally hef, ἔλα in the present, how shall we explain the consistent 
j-inflection in the sing. of the three verbs? Assuming the original 
Norse inflection to be *he/Ja, he/, *ha/jir, pl. *hefjom, haftd, *hefja, 
is there any explanation for the fully developed regular inflection 
of Norse, which is in every respect the same as that of the Goth., 
except in the 1 sg. pres. ind.? It is impossible to see how Norse 
hafa should have developed from *he/ja, vaka from *vekja, etc. 
Recognizing the impossibility of such a development, Johansson 
resorts again to the supposition of two original conjugations. The 
supposition makes the problem assume a form apparently simple. 
But it still remains to be explained how two independent Prim. 
Teut. conjugations should have developed as we find them in the 
dialects. Why does only the one appear in Goth. and OHG., 
while in the Saxon dialects the two are preserved in a curious 
mixed conjugation, and, finally, in ON. alone the two are kept 
independent? 

It seems to me much simpler and more natural to consider the 
Norse j-forms a late development, after the analogy of the 7-class. 
They may have arisen from the same cause as did the parallel 
forms in Anglo- and Old Saxon—as will be noticed later in the 
discussion—but, at the same time, they must be considered an 
independent development. The forms segja, pegja are late. 
Original *sagjan, *pagjan should be in ON. seggja, peggja 
(Wimmer, Altnord. Gram. 23). Pres. ind. sg. 1 should be *segg 
(as hygg (hyggjan), legg (leggjan), etc. 

Turning now to the condition of Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon, 
one of the most striking characteristics of the az-inflection in both 
those dialects is the instability of umlaut. The Heliand shows the 
following inconsistencies in the inflection of heddian: inf. heddian, 
l. 134, 169, 373, 443, 1013, 1254, 1328, 1666, 2064, 2529, 2824, 
2893, 4521, 5297 (Cott.}, 5353, 5364, 5618; habdian, 3224, 3573, 
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3863; ind. prs. sg. 1 hebdiu (habdiu does not occur); pl. keddead, 
1315, 1338, 1740, 5354; abdiad, 2990, 2991, 3004, 3159, 3244. 
3705; imp. pl. kebdéad, 405, 943, 1877, 1886, 4787; habdiad, 
4649, 4655; opt. sg. hebbea, hebdie; pl. hebbian (never habbea, 
habbian). The inflection of seggian shows no forms without 
umlaut where umlaut is expected. 

No dialect of AgS. gives habéan with umlaut, though umlaut 
forms do occur occasionally in other parts of the verb, 6. g. hebde, 
opt. sg., quoted by Sievers (PBB. VIII 92) from the Durham 
Book (Lindisfarne Gospels). Still, it would be unfair to ascribe 
such a form to North. as a regular occurrence, for even in that MS 
the common form is Aedde. Sievers, again, gives for secg(e)an a 
complete inflection with umlaut seggenne, secgende, secgu, secgad, 
etc.; but the irregularity in this respect is everywhere noticeable 
in AgS. In the Rushworth and Lindisfarne MSS, for instance, 
inf. secgan is found, but most commonly se@cge, secgad (R. secgatd 
and se@¢gad) occur. 

This irregularity in use of umlaut is very strong evidence that 
the Anglo-Saxon 7-forms are of comparatively late development ; 
and, adding this to the evidence furnished by the other dialects, 
I am unable, for myself, to avoid the conclusion that, whatever 
may have been the actual inflection of the present in the original 
ai-conjugation, it at least did not contain an interchange of 7- and 
at-forms. 

If we reject the AgS. as the original inflection, the choice then 
lies between Goth. haba, habam, haband and OHG. hadbé-m, 
habém-es, habént. ON. trie, -¢ supports OHG.; the plural, how- 
ever, is the same in form as the Goth. But ON. plural is of no 
actual weight in the argument, since that dialect has no longer 
any distinction between pres. pl. endings of the strong and weak 
conj. Still, these OHG. forms in the sg. and pl., and Norse sg., 
may be readily explained as the result of a natural adoption of az 
for the characteristic stem. The tendency in development is, of 
course, always a tendency toward uniformity of inflection. On 
the other hand, the strong forms of the Goth. are inexplicable, 
save as remnants of an older condition. AgS.and Old Saxon 
point toa former interchange of endings within the tensé, although 
the character of the interchange has been modified in accordance 
with the development of the whole weak verbal system in those 
dialects. 
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The Northumbrian hafu, sagu, commonly considered new 
formations, impress me as more probably remnants of the original 
inflection. At least, they hardly admit another explanation. It 
is improbable that Anglo-Saxon, with its predilection for 7-forms 
—as has been seen in the condition of the 6-inflection—should 
displace an already fixed hedée by a strong form quite out of 
keeping with the rest of the conj. From the likeness of hafast 
and sealfast, such a new formation as *hafge—like /ifge instead 
of 466e, from */zfast, leofast—might be conceivable; but for ka/u, 
sagu there is no such explanation. They seem to me, without 
doubt, remnants of an older inflection. 

Anglo-Saxon, then, through hafu, sego, bears direct evidence 
to the antiquity of the Gothic condition of the present. With the 
natural tendency of language toward regularity of form, charac- 
teristic strong forms in the weak conjugations were not tolerated. 
Each dialect replaced the irregular forms by others, in accordance 
with the special dialectic tendencies. 

Now, the question arises, Is there anything in the condition of 
the inflection itself to account for the 7-formation in Anglo-Saxon, 
and is there any connection between the Anglo-Saxon /-forms 
and those of Norse and Old High German? On the ground of 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse the explanation is simple: the point 
of agreement between the first and third classes is plainly in the 
preterit, which has the same form as that of the short-stemmed 
verbs of the 7-class. Do not facts justify our assigning the same 
explanation to the OHG. hebis, hebit; segis, segit; ibis, libit,; 
libita, hebita? The preterit segita bears apparently the same 
relation to *sagt#a and /ibita to *lipta that hafta bears to hebita. 
Abundant evidence for such treatment of the pret. is found in the 
verbs of the first class, e.g. zalta: zelita, ratta: retita, scutta: 
seutita, frewila : frouwita (see Braune, Ahd. Gram. 356, 368, 
anm. 2). : 

Such a view of the common development of 7-forms in the az- 
inflection is conditioned by the antiquity of the Norse and AgsS. 
short preterit. This brings us to the second important point in 
the discussion of the original inflection; What was the original 
form of the preterit?’ Here Norse and West Germanic seem 
undoubtedly older than Gothic. Old Norse sagti, haft2, 7 δὲ, 
hugsi; OHG. *sagta (segita), hapta (hebita), *lipta (libita), hocta ; 
AgS. segde, hefde, lifde, hogde, cannot be explained as new 


' Moller, PBB. VII 747 sq.; Sievers, VIII 90 sq.; Kdgel, IX 519 sq. 
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formations; nor could they have been developed by contraction 
from *libaida, *sagaida, *hugaida, *habaida. Goth. gahugds 
gives testimony for an original short pret. OHG. dult (OS. githuld, 
AgS. gedyld) shows an old pret. to Goth. pudan, *pulda = ON. 
polda (Moller, PBB. VII 474; Johansson, De deriv. verb. 183). 

As Moller (Kunpa und das #-Praet., PBB. VII) was the first to 
point out, there is a serious difficulty in the way of considering 
ga-hugds, hefde, sagde, lifde original—and that difficulty lies in 
the consonant combinations. Why not *hohfa, *sahta, *hafta, as 
in Goth. mahta, paurfta, εἴς. ὁ It is no longer possible to escape 
the difficulty, as Paul does (Das schwache Praet., PBB. VII 136), 
by presupposing for the weak verbs a preterit in -3a. Moller on 
the negative side, Prof. Collitz’? on the positive side, have made 
the continuance of such a supposition impossible. At the same 
time, Moller’s proposed explanation fails to meet the present 
difficulty. His theory is based upon the supposition of a pre- 
Teut. present stem in d-jo-, Prim. Teut. @-7d-, pret. -a-da; _ 
*habada, *hugada, etc. From *hadada Moller gets to hkabda 
by means of a Prim. Teut. law regarding the treatment of -a- in 
middle syllables, viz. “‘Urgerm. ὦ in der zweiten von zwei unbe- 
tonten kurzen silben schwindet vor folgender hochbetonter silbe, 
die mit einfachem verschluss- oder reibelaut anlautet.” The loss 
of the a, then, must have taken place before the Teutonic change 
of accent. The objections to the explanation are: (1) no other 
support is found for such a law; (2) ὦ cannot be considered the 
stem vowel of this conj.; (3) if such a vowel did exist but was lost 
before the change of accent, why should the preterit not fall 
together with others originally without vowel—mahta, paurfta, 
péhfa, etc.—and receive then the same treatment in the Teutonic 
dialects ? 

Kogel (PBB. 516 sq.) proposes short ἡ as the Jost vowel, on the 
basis of the Latin perfect participle in -i#us of the é-conj., e. g. as 
habére to habitus, so *habé-jan to *habida. Traces of Prim. Teut. 
condition he would see in hebita, segita of OHG. Johansson," 


1The Origin of the Teut. Weak Preterit, Hermann Collitz: Transactions of 
the Modern Language Association of America, vol. III, 1887. 

3Johansson, 183: “Ita Kdgelo assentior, ut credam utramque formam ad 
temp. comm. germ. referendam esse: -t-ta = tact-tus, habi-tus, moni-tus: neque 
tamen ita, ut existimem sagda<*saghida per syncopam germ. quandam (sg. 
*sagips, pl. sagde), sed formas gemmellas jam ieu. constituendas esse : μενε-τός, 
σκελε-τός͵ lact-tus, moni-tus, doc-tus, cap-tus, δόκ-σω sim.” 
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who accepts Kégel’s view partially, contends that hafta and 
hebita point to an original double formation of the pret. like Lat. 
habitus (habeo), doc-tus (doceo). But OHG. preservation of an 
original short middle vowel lost everywhere else in Teut. is 
contrary to the established laws of phonetic development. More- 
over, hafta, hebita, as has been already seen, are readily explained 
by comparison with the 7-preterit. 

Further, Goth. gahugds, *gapulds (OHG. dult, OS. gi-thuld, 
AgS. ge-dyld) show that the preterit of these verbs was formed 
originally without connecting vowel. Both these words are 
abstracts formed by original sufhx -Ζ2, and are remnants of a 
formation which goes back to Prim. Aryan. Though different 
in form and function from the part. in -:, they are still of value 
in proving that the pret. of these verbs may have been formed 
originally without connecting vowel; for the suffix -- of these 
feminine abstracts, the suffix -# of the past part., and the ending 
-tai of the 3d sg. in the pret. middle are, as a rule, connected with 
the preceding verbal stem in the same manner. Εἰ. g. Skr. abstr. 
bhr-tt-s, οἷς. bkr-té-s ; Gr. woln-ot-s, ποιη-τό-ς, πε-ποίητται, λέξις (for 
*Nex-ri-s), λεκ-τό-ς, A€-Aex-rat, λύ-σι-ς, λυ-τό-ς, λέ-λυ-ται, etc.; Lat. 
mor-s (stem mor-ti-), ptc. mor-tuus, etc. Ga-hug-d(z)-s, formed 
originally without connecting vowel, renders at once possible 
original *kug-d(a)-s, preterit *hugda. 

But even though we must admit that the oldest preterit of the 
third weak class was formed without a vowel between stem and 
ending, is it still impossible that already in Prim. Teut. a second 
enlarged preterit was formed, after the analogy of the other weak 
classes? OHG, -éa= Goth. -aida would go to prove such a 
supposition, although their development may have taken place 
independently. Sievers (PBB. VIII 93) holds that the explana- 
tion of the passage of Old and Anglo-Saxon ai-verbs into the 
6-class is to be found in two Prim. Teut. divisions of the az-class, 
the one consisting of verbs with short stem syllable, the other of 
verbs with long stem syllable. Although the whole argument 
upon which he bases his theory is wrong, the theory itself may 
be considered from a different standpoint. If we might conceive 
of Prim. Teut. long-stemmed verbs with an az-preterit, it would 
offer an easy solution for the AgS. and OS. tendency, for Prim. 
Teut. */régaida = Goth. */raégaida = OHG. frdgéta = OS. fré- 
gada. It would seem to account for the occasional interchange 
of a and o in the inf. and part. of the Old Saxon second weak 
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class. For the supposition of an original distinction of pret. 
according to the length of stem-syllable there can be no more 
than this said: no direct proof for the theory can be brought 
forward, but it furnishes a possible explanation for the variety of 
development seen in the third weak class in Teutonic. 


APPENDIX. 


List of Verbs in the Various Dialects from which the Collection 
of original at-verbs was made. 


Goth. OHG. O. Sax. AgS. O. Norse. 


Abandén 
ainanan 


aistan cesta 
altén 


angén 
argén 
arman armén armon earmian 
arnén, -6n earnian 
baldén bealdian 
barrén 
bauan biwan bdian (buon C) bawian biia (et. v.) 
bazén’ 
bibén bibon bifian bifa 


bittarén 
blaka? 
bleichén blacian 


blintén*® 

pl6édén, -6n (bléd-) 

bluotén 

bogén * 

borgén® borgian 
brosa 

tagén dagian 

touwén, -6n déggva 

tragén, -6n* 

truknén (druganén) 

trunkanén 

truobén’ 


1OHG. basén = Goth. batnan. 

? Verbs in the Norse list that are italicized actually belong to the aé-class 
in Norse. 

5 -Ξ- ON. blindna *To st. v. diugan, bang. 5 To st. v. ὀδγγα», bare. 

* To st. v. fragan, truog. 7 = Goth. drédnan. 
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Goth. OHG. O. Sax. AgS. O. Norse. 
drupa 
trirén 
duga' 
tunchelén 
érén? éron 4rian 
faian 
farén fAron, -an 
fastan fastén 
feinan 
ferrén 
fijan fién féogan [14 
finstarén 
flurén 
flucchén 
fluohhén, -6n 
᾿ ,Μαξα 
fohén 


folgén folgon folgian* 
frag én fragon 
frostén frosta 
filén, -6n 
gd 
gana 
glotta 
gnapa 
gowa 
garawén‘ garuwian gearwian 
gi-nadén gi-nathon 
gebén gebon geofian 
geilén | 
geigan (faihu) 
gingén 
ginén (gién) ginon ginian 
grawén 
gr6zén 
griién 
grufa 
gruonén 
IN. duga to st. v. duga. 
7 Also ércén, érén, and éran. Given by Sievers (PBB. VIII go) as one of the 
original é-verbs. No clear proof. 
5 AgS. Sylg(ejan, ON. fyigja—one original form? 
*OHG. garawjan more common, AgS. gearwan also, and gyrwan. 
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Goth. 
haban 


hahan 


hatan 


*héban (ga-) 


OHG. 
habén 
haftén 
haldén* 
hangén 


halén, -6n 


harén 
harmén 


hazzén (-6n) 


hlinén 


hlosén, -6n 
hlattarén 


hnégén 


hornén 


hriuwén, -6n 


hruskan (and-) 


huggan hogén 


*reilan (ga-) hwilén 


jiukan 


kunnan 


liban 
leikan 


1 Haldén to st. v. haldan. 


4OHG. lachén to st. v. hlahan. 


hwizén 
fsén 
ftalén 


klagén 
klebén 
kraftén 
kuolén 
kunnén 


labén, -6n 


lachén‘ 
lagén 
lamén 
langén 
leidén 


leidifhhén, -6n 


lebén 
Ithhén 


O. Sax. 
hebbian 
hafton 


hangon 


halon 


haton 
hlinon 


hriwon 


huggian 


klagon 
clibon 


kélon 
kunnon 
gi-lavon 


lamon 
langon 


libbjan 
licon 
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Ags. 
habban 


hangian 


hatian 
hlinian 


hluttrian 


* hycg(e)an 


hwilian 


clifian 


colian 
cunnian. 


langian 


O. Norse. 
hafa 


hanga 


hata 


horfa’ 


hryggva 


hvalfa 


kaupa’ 
klifa 
kligja 
koela 


hlakka 
lafa 


libban, lifgan /zfa 


lician 


lika 


2 Horfa to st. v. huerfa. 
δΟΝ. kaupa = AgS. cdapian, OHG. houfdn, Goth. haupdn. 
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Goth. 


liugan (ga-) 
*luban 


maurnan 


munan 


nauan (bi-) 


reiran 


rainan 


OHG. 


lobén, -6n 
hubén 
lokkén 


loskén 
loubén 
luogén 
lQzén 
magén' 
malén, -6n’ 
manén, -6n° 


mérén 
mornén 
meldén, -6n 
metemén 
mihhilén 
far-monén 


nahtén 
narrén 
nazzén 


quékkén 
rastén, -dn 
reidén 


rérén 

rifén 

richén 
rostén 

rozén 

rfinén (-jan) 
ruowén 
sagén 


salawén 
serawén 


1 Magén to st. v. magan. 


O. Sax. 


lobon 


mAlon 


mornon 
meldon 


quikon 


ripon 


roton 


séggian 


3 Mélén = Goth. méljan. 


453 
AgS. O. Norse. 
La 
lofian lofa 
lokka 
loka 
lesa 
mara 
murnan (Ὁ) morna 
meldian 
medmian 
miclian 
na 
cwician 
r4rian 
ripian 
rotian 
runian ryna 
szece(e)an : 
secg(e)an \ ele 
sama 
δῖ, Lat. meonére. 
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Goth. OHG. O. Sax. AgS. 
sérén 
séwén 
siechén, -6n 
sifan 


silan 
scadén, -6n 


skaman scamén, -6n  scamon sceamian 
scorrén 
slaffén 


slavan 
sl€wén 


smachén 
smahén 
sérén séarian 
saurgan sorgén sorgon sorgian 
sparén, -6n sparian 
spilén, -6n spilon 
spottén, -6n 
stabén, -6n 
starén starian 
starkén 
staurran storrén 
stillén stillon 


stornén 
stopanan 
stracchén 


strangén 
stribén 
stummén 
suozén 
sfirén 
swéran sw4rén 
*sweipan 
swebén 
swigén swigon swigian 
zagén 
zalén, -6n talon talian 


trauan trdwén trdion trdwian 
zundén! 


1 Zundén = Goth. tundnan. 


O. Norse. 


skamma 


skolla 
skorta 


sorga 


spara 


Stara 


stéiva 


tala 
tolla 
tria 


Goth. 
pahan 


parban 


piwan 


pulan 


*wanan 


weihan 


witan 
wOkan 
wriskan 
wulan 
*wunan 


OHG. 
dagén 
darbén 
diemuotén 
dicchén 


donén 
druoén 
dolén 


wachén 
wandén 
warnén, -6n 
wartén 
wihjan 
welkén 
war6n 
wernén, -6n 
wesanén! 
wizzén 


wonén, -6n 


O. Sax. 
thagon 
tharbon 


AgS. 


pearfian 


péowian 


prowian 


tholon, tholian polian 


wakon 


wardon 


wian 


waron 


wonon 


wacian 
wanian 


weardian 


weosnian 
witian 


wunian 
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O. Norse. 
pegja 
parfa 


pola 


ugga 
vaka 


vigja 


vara 


visna 


Una 


MARGUERITE SWEET. 


1 Probably a Teutonic weak verb in -#-an. 


IL—ON THE JUDAEO-GERMAN SPOKEN BY THE 
RUSSIAN JEWS. 


Part II. 


The Verb. 


The Jargon verb shows more than any other part of speech the 
thorough amalgamation of the three elements, Hebrew, Slavic, 
German. In its main features the verb is Germanic, but it has 
lost the imperfect tense and the subjunctive mood, at least as they 
are in German, and in its shades of meaning reproduces more 
correctly the Russian verb; besides, there are several ways of 
forming verbs from the Hebrew. The Jargon is richer in its 
verbs than any other of the European languages. 


Derivation of Verbs. 


The majority of verbs are derived from the German, and 
generally preserve the same meaning as in that language; but a 
number of them have a different signification, and many that have 
become obsolete or rare in German are in common use in the 
Jargon. Such verbs are /ernen ‘teach’; folgen ‘do a favor,’ as in 
jolg mir a gang ‘please go on an errand for me’; 3ich rajben 
‘move about,’ as in er hot 31ch geriben zwischen chazonim ‘he 
has moved in the society of cantors’; kwelen ‘rejoice,’ zberfiren 
‘spoil,’ 37ch gezegenen ‘bid good-bye,’ etc. A number of German 
verbs appear in a Slavic form, having added the suffix ew to the 
stem ; these verbs generally get the meaning of the corresponding 
Slavic form, as winschen ‘wish,’ winschewen ‘congratulate.’ Under 
the influence of the Slavic a very large number of German verbs 
become middle, that is, they are conjugated with the reflexive 
zich. 

Verbs from the Russian and Polish are treated like German 
verbs, as regards their conjugation; they generally keep the 
same meaning as in the Slavic, and are fully domesticated ; such 
verbs are 31ch farkatschen (Rus. 3akatit} sebje) ‘roll up,’ viz. the 
sleeves, zukowen (Rus. kowatj) ‘weld,’ katewen (Rus. katitj) 
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‘strike,’ 31ch mutschen (Rus. mutschitjsa) ‘vex oneself,’ drukewea 
(Pol. brukowaé) ‘pave,’ farschpilen (Pol. zaszpili€é) ‘ pin,’ trejsede 
(Rus. trasti) ‘shake.’ 

A number of verbs are onomatopoetic or of foreign origin: 
schmizern ‘chirp,’ lerelajken ‘trill,’ dentschen (benedicere) ‘bless,’ 
jidlen (?) ‘call names,’ etc.’ 

There are three ways in which verbs may be derived from 
Hebrew roots: 1. From nouns, by adding the usual ending en 
or nen, and sometimes German prefixes, for example: 3:chk 
cholemen (H. pen) ‘dream,’ ganwenen (H. 333) ‘steal,’ opsamen 
(T. 0D) ‘poison,’ cheschbenen (H. "3¥) ‘calculate, pejgern 
(H. 138) ‘die like an animal.’ 2. By attaching the auxiliary jazz 
to the participle of Hebrew verbs: 3ich mejaschew (H. 2%") 3ajn 
‘consider,’ matriach (T. M9) j3ajn ‘ask a favor,’ mechabed 
(H. 7835) 9675 ‘welcome,’ mekane (H. 8A?) 3ajn ‘envy’; an 
adverbial form is sometimes used in the same way: bekdjach 
(H. 933) 3ajn ‘be able.’ 3. Adjectives, nouns, sometimes parti- 
ciples, are used with hoben, weren, machen and similar verbs: 
mojre (H. 8D) hoben ‘be afraid,’ chasene (H. 7309) hoben ‘get 
married,’ chéjzek (H. PIN?) machen ‘ridicule, poter (H. V8) 
weren ‘get rid of.) These are real verbs, as many of them take 
the direct object. | 

The verbs are further changed in their meaning by special 
prefixes, all of German origin; many of them have, however, the 
strength of the corresponding Slavic ones, so that it is often easier 
to translate Jargon verbs into Russian and Polish than into 
German. The prefixes are separable or inseparable. 

The separable prefixes, but little differing from the corres- 
ponding German ones, are ous, ajn, on, ouf, um. For example: 
aushalien ‘endure,’ ousarbajten‘ work out,’ 3ich ajnhalten ‘abstain,’ 


1Since writing this I have been preparing an Idiotikon of Slavo-Judaeo- 
German, and many etymologies given here as problematic have been precisely 
located. The most important fact so far discovered during my work is, that 
by far the greatest part of words of Slavic origin belong to the While Russian 
dialect. An investigation of registers and documents written in White 
Russian previous to the Lublin Union discloses to me the further fact that 
nearly all such words were introduced in Slavo-Judaeo-German previous to 
that Union. The Idiotikon will contain upwards of 100,000 quotations. I 
take this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to Dr. W. Muss- 
Arnolt for the reading of the proof-sheets of the first part of this article, and 
to Dr. I. M. Casanowicz for the reading of the second part and for valuable 
assistance in my work. 
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jich ajnheren ‘listen attentively,’ onkuken ‘look at,’ onhejben 
‘begin,’ onkwelen ‘rejoice fully,’ 3ich oufchapen (Rus. chapatj 
‘grasp’) ‘startle,’ 3ich umkeren ‘turn back.’ Op expresses 
accomplished action, as in opschlarben ‘decay, die,’ opschiken 
‘send away, as er hot im opgeschiki in chejder arajn ‘he sent 
him to school’; otherwise it has the same meaning as the German 
ab, as in oplejkenen (G. ableugnen) ‘deny.’ /éer corresponds 
more to the Russian 2474, Polish prze: thernemen ‘imitate,’ tber- 
cha3ern ‘repeat,’ zherzomen ‘fence off.’ 

All the above-mentioned prefixes may be strengthened by ar 
= G. her: aropkumen ‘come down,’ aropnemen ‘take off,’ arous- 
krichen ‘crawl out,’ avousgeben ‘give out,’ arajnkumen ‘come in,’ 
avajnilozen ‘\et in, arzbergejn ‘go over,’ arouffiren ‘lead up,’ 
arumgejn ‘go around,’ arumtrogen ‘carry around.’ 

The following are also separable: awek=G. weg and hin, 
durch = G. durch and Rus. pere, zunouf = G. zusammen, anider 
= Ὁ. nieder and hin, noch = G. nach, fanander = G. auseinander, 
and rarely for: 3ich awek3ezen ‘to sit down’ (for a long time), 
zich aweklozen ‘to start suddenly,’ durchforen ‘drive through,’ 
zich durchgejn ‘take a walk,’ zunoufklajben ‘gather together,’ 
zunoufskompanjen ‘make friends,’ 3ich aniderlejgen ‘lie down,’ 
nochmachen ‘imitate, j ich fananderreden ‘get heated up in 
conversation,’ 31ch forschtelen ‘imagine.’ 

The inseparable prefixes are: be, ge, far, der=G. er, ant= 
G.ent. Examples: 3ich bedingen ‘make an agreement,’ betrachien 
‘look at,’ gefinen ‘find,’ gedenken ‘remember,’ ich glusten ‘have 
a desire,’ derheren ‘hear suddenly,’ derleben ‘live to see,’ antlojfen 
‘run away.’ Far has more the meaning of the Russian 3a, and 
expresses sudden action; it is most frequently met with with 
participles: farwarfen ‘toss up’ (the head), /armachen ‘close, 
shut,’ farflamt ‘all aflame,’ fartracht ‘deep in thoughts,’ farchd;- 
schecht (H. ὉΠ) ‘blackened, worked down.’ Zu when separable 
= G. zu: 2éigejn ‘walk up to’; when inseparable = G. zer, and 
is sometimes written 26: zugéjz ‘melt.’ 

There are two aspects in the Jargon: The imperfect, to which 
the majority of verbs belong, and which expresses continuous or 
unfinished action: gejn ‘go,’ chapen ‘seize,’ cheschbenen ‘calcu- 
late’; the perfect aspect expresses sudden or completed action, 
and is formed from the imperfect aspect by conjugating the simple 
verbal noun ge/, chap, cheschben with one of the three verbs /uz, 
geben, derlangen. Forexample: er derlangt a chap ‘he suddenly 
seizes,’ er wet geben a cheschben ‘he will quickly calculate.’ 
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There are five moods: indicative, conditional, infinitive, imper- 
ative, and the participle; and four tenses: present, imperfect, 


. perfect, future. 
Conjugation. 


+ 


The auxiliaries hoben, jajn, weren are conjugated as follows : 


Indicative. 
Present Tense. 
ich hob (ch'o) ich bin 
du host du bist 
er hot er 13 
mir hoben mir zenen ( jajnen) 
tr hot ty zent ( jajnt) 
327) hoben 36) zenen ( pzajnen) 
Imperfect. 
ich fleg 
au flegst 
er fleg ( flegt) ; 
mir flegen hoben, jajn, weren. 
tr flegt 
3g flegen 
Perfect. 
ich hob (ch'o) gehat ich bin gewejzen (gewéen) 
etc. etc. 
Future. 


tch wel (ich el) Ὶ 
du west (du est) 

er wet (er εἰ) 

mir welen (mir elen) 
ir wet (ir et) 

32) welen (347 elen) 


| hoben, 3ajn, weren. 


Conditional. 
Present.—1st Form. 
tch 30l 
du zolst 
er jol : 
wir ΘΔΙΡΗ hoben, zajn, weren. 
tr jolt 


347) jolen 


ich wer 

du werst (west) 
er wert (wet) 
mir weren 

iy wert 

36) weren 


tch bin geworen 
etc. 
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2d Form. 
sch wolt 


du wolst 

er wolt 

mir wollen — 
ir wolt 

347) wolten 


hoben, 9675, weren. 


Past.—1st Form. 


ich 30l hoben gehat, hoben gewén, hoben geworen. 


etc., etc. 
2d Form. 
tch wolt hoben gehat, hoben gewén, hoben geworen. 
or ich wolt gehat, Lewen, geworen. 
etc., etc. 
Lnfinitive. 
hoben jajn weren 
Imperative. 
lomich hoben, jajn, weren 
hob, 35), wer 
lo3 er or 3z0l er hoben, jajn, weren 
lomir hoben, jajn, weren 
hot, zajt, wert 
lozen 367 or j0len 34) hoben, jajn, weren 
Participle. 
Present, shobendig jajendig werendig 
Past, gehat gewezen (gewén) eworer 


The present indicative presents no great peculiarities. The 
imperfect has disappeared, and the combination ich fleg hoben 
‘solebam habere, habebam’ has been substituted instead; this is 
by no means a casual combination, but a tense-form used very 
frequently in description.’ The future is very peculiar, not only 


11 cannot help quoting a long passage from Scholem Alejchem's (5. Rabino- 
witsch’s) novel ‘Jdjsele Solowéj’ to illustrate the use of the imperfect tense; 
it will also serve as a sample of Jargon style: ‘“‘In der zajt wen ale chejder- 
junglech weren befrajt noch halben tog, me farschtekt di poles un me lo3t 
gich iber der schtot léjfen, schpringen, schpilen 3ich in ferdlech uchddjme, 
fleg 3ich Jojsele farklajben wajt, wajt ouf jener 3ajt bod, intern barg, un dort, 


- 
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in that a form of the verb welen (cf. Eng. wil/, M. Greek θέλω) is 
used, but also in that the form is not the same as the present tense 
of welen; I am inclined to think that the second and third persons 
singular and the second person plural are forms of the verb weren. 
How and when the amalgamation of these two verb-forms took 
place I have not yet investigated. I have never met with a future 
perfect of the auxiliaries, but such a form as ich wel.hoben gehat 
seems to me to be admissible. 

There are two forms for the conditional, and their uses will be 
explained later; the first form of the past is rare; the form ich 
jol hoben gewén is strange, but a similar mixture of hoden with 
gewén we shall meet later. The second form consists in the 
present of the imperfect of welen—(this and fleg are the only 
German imperfects left in Jargon)—with the infinitive of the 
auxiliary. In the past zchk wolt hoben is attached to the past 
participle of the auxiliary; this form is rare, and instead the past 
participle is placed directly after the imperfect of welen. This is 
due to Slavic influence, which will become more evident when I 
shall treat of the conjugation of the verbs. 


gumerleb, jich zuléjgen oufn grinem gro3 mitn ponim arouf, betrachten Gots 
weltel mit ale 3ajne beschefenischlech, fun di grdjse fejglen wos schweben in 
himel arajn bi3 di klejne rdjte gepintelte zuklech, wos hejsen ouf chejder- 
loschen ‘Mdjsche-rabejnu’s ferdelech,’ mit di breklech mureschkes wos 
krichen, borblen 3ich in 3jamd trogendig un schlependig mit 3ich ganze 
schtiker gro3 oder schtréj un ldjfen mit dem schtark fartareramt zu 3ich in 
der nore arajn. Ligendig dort a36j fleg 3ich Joéjsele lib hoben ajnzuheren in 
di ferschidene kdjles un alerlej minim ge3jangen fun di fejgelech wos 3enen iber 
3ajn kop gefléjgen on aschir.... Nit ejn mol fleg er 3ich durchschmuesen 
mit der kikuschke wos hot jich gelo3t heren fun dem grdjsen monastirske 
gorten; djch di iberige schpilfejgelech, kanarkelech, fleg Jdjsele 436] kunzig 
iberkrumen a3 im alejn i3 nischt gring gewén zu trefen welchs 3ingt er un 
welchs 3ej, nor ajn solowéjtschik hot Jdjsele beschumdjfen nischt gekont 
nochmachen.” Chejderjunglech = schoolboys, poles (Rus. poly) = skirts of 
dress, uchddjme (H. M1733) = and so forth, farklajben = betake oneself, bod 
= bath-house, 3umerleb = all summer-day long, ponim (H. D°38) = face, 
beschefenischlech = little creatures, gepintelte = dappled, zuklech (Rus. zuk) 
= little bugs, chejderloschen (H. 139+ 1) = school-language, breklech = 
little bits, mureschkes (Rus. muraschki) = little ants, fartareramt = excited, 
nore (Rus. nora) = hole, kdjles (H. ΓΤ) = voices, minim (H. Ὁ"2") = kinds, 
on a schir (G. Schier?) = without end, durchschmuesen (If. many ?) = have 
a talk, kikuschke (Rus. kukuschka) = cuckoo, monastirske (Rus.) = belonging 
to cloister, kanarkelech (Pol. kanarek) = little canaries, iberkrumen = imitate, 
solowejtschik (Rus. solowéj) = little nightingale, beschumdjfen (H. JDI8 DwWa) 
== by no means. 
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A past infinitive I have never seen, and the present with zz 
used substantively has almost the value of a future infinitive. 
The present participle corresponds to the Russian gerundive 
(djejepritschastije) and is a verbal adverb; by getting the proper 
endings it becomes an adjective. 

The imperative renders exactly the meaning of the Russian 
pustj and the Polish nzeck imperatives ; the first and third persons 
express a concession. Lomich is evidently a contraction of /o3 
mich, and lomir of lozen mir; it is strange that in the first person 
singular the accusative should be used and elsewhere the nomi- 
native of the pronoun; some authors write 1% BN? Jom ich, but, 
I believe, without any good reason. By sufhxing the Polish 
particle Ze in the following manner: lomirze hoben, lozerze hoben, 
etc., we get a precative form similar to the Polish in meaning. 

The Jargon has more modal auxiliaries than the German; they 
are: 30len ‘shall,’ Lenen ‘can,’ mu3zen ‘must,’ welen ‘will,’ darfen, 
bedarfen ‘ought,’ megen ‘may,’ foren ‘be allowed’; their past 
participles are: gejolt, gekent (gekont), gemu;t, gewolt, gedarft, 
bedarft, gemegt, getort. They are conjugated like hoben. The 
present goes as follows: zch mu3, du must, er muz, mir mujen, 
ir must, 327) mujzen. The other verbs are similarly conjugated, 
except welenz, which has in the present ich wil, du wilst, etc. 
Toren is good Middle High German, and occurs as late as the 
sixteenth century; for example, in one of Paul Melissus Schede’s 
songs: 

“Teutschland (sags mit vergunst) 
Begabet ist mit mancher Kunst 
Derer sichs gar nit schemen thar.” 


Instead of ich 30/1 hoben gemuyt, etc., which is rare, the Polish 
dialect uses zch 30/1 gewén mujzen, and for ich wolt gemu;t some- 
times ich wolt gewén mujen is used; this is clearly an echo from 
the Polish form gdybym ja byl musial, and even the form ich wolt 
gemu3z is Slavic (cf. Rus. zesliby ja mog), where the participle 
and the verb ‘to be’ are used respectively in the formation of the 
conditional. 

The other verbs present few difficulties in the conjugation. The 
present of jogen ‘say’ is ich 30g, du jogst, er jogt, mir 3j0gen, 
try jogt, 39) jogen; the other tenses are conjugated like the 
auxiliaries. The verbs /fojgen (G. taugen) ‘valere,’ geheren 
‘belong’ have in the third person sing. of the pres. tense /07g and 
gehér. Geben is irregular in the present: zch gid, du gist, er git, 
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mir giben, ir git, 947) giben; so also wisen ‘know’: ich wejs, du 
.wejst, er wejst, mir wejsen, ir wejst, 927 wejsen. Reflexive, 
reciprocal and middle verbs are conjugated with the reflexive 
zich, which, as in Slavic, remains the same for all persons, except 
when special emphasis is expressed. As in German, a number 
of verbs are conjugated with 9675, but their number is somewhat 
larger; such verbs are élajben ‘remain,’ schlejn ‘stand,’ foren 
‘ride,’ gejz ‘go,’ gefelen ‘please,’ krichen ‘crawl,’ fligen ‘fly,’ 
jizen ‘sit,’ schlofen ‘sleep.’ The past conditional of schi/ejn, for 
example, would be ich 3o0l hoben geschtanen (rare) and itch wolt 
geschtanen; in Poland we hear zch wolt gewén schtejn and, even 
more Slavic in form, zch wolt gewén geschtanen. Very peculiar 
is the perfect of such verb-combinations as mekane (H. Si) jajn 
‘envy,’ in that it is invariably formed with hoben: ich hob mekane 
Lewen. 

The passive voice is formed with weven, as in German. Ind. 
pres., ich wer geschlogen; imperf., ich fleg weren geschlogen (or 
geschlogen weren); perf., tch bin geworen geschlogen; fut., ich 
wel weren geschlogen; cond. pres., 7ch 301 weren geschlogen and 
sch wolt weren geschlogen; cond. past, zch 9901 gewén geschlogen 
weren and itch wolt geworen geschlogen and itch wolt gewén 
gesthlogen weren (or geworen), inf., weren geschlogen; imp., 
lomich geschlogen weren, etc. Passives with 3a7z, as in German, 
are rare. 

Most past participles of verbs of German origin are formed as 
in German, observing the rules treated in the chapter on Phonology, 
for example: bajsen gebisen ‘bite,’ bigen gebdjgen ‘bend,’ beten 
gebeten ‘bid,’ blozen geblozen ‘blow,’ blajben gebliben ‘remain,’ 
brengen gebracht ‘bring,’ foren geforen ‘drive,’ fligen geflojgen 
‘fly,’ gejn gegangen ‘go,’ gisen gegosen ‘pour,’ hejben gehejben 
‘raise,’ kumen gekumen ‘come,’ lojfen gelofen ‘run,’ ligen gelegen 
‘lie,’ mesen gemosen ‘measure, nemen genumen ‘take,’ kwelen 
gekwolen ‘rejoice,’ rajben geriben ‘rub,’ schlofen geschlofen 
‘sleep,’ schrajben geschriben ‘write,’ schrajen geschrigen ‘cry,’ 
schwajgen geschwigen ‘be silent,’ schweren geschworen ‘swear,’ 
schtejn geschtanen ‘stand,’ schtarben geschtorben ‘die,’ schlojsen 
geschtéjsen ‘push,’ tun (ton) getun ‘do,’ warfen geworfen ‘throw,’ 
zwingen gezwungen ‘compel.’ Many verbs that are irregular or 
of the old conjugation in German end in /in the Jargon: daken 
gebakt (also gebaken) ‘bake,’ brenen gebrent ‘burn,’ gedenken 
gedenkt ‘remember,’ 3i:ch flajsen geflajst ‘exert one's self,’ g/aj- 
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chen geglajcht ‘compare,’ kenen gekent ‘know,’ lozen gelo3t and 
gelozen ‘let,’ melken gemelkt ‘milk.’ 

Verbs of Slavic or Hebrew origin get ¢ in the participle, as 
farkatschen farkatschet ‘roll up’ (the sleeves), mzutschen gemut- 
schet ‘vex,’ cheschbenen gecheschbent ‘figure.’ Ganwenen ‘steal’ 
has geganwet and dawnen ‘pray’ has gedawent. 


Adverods. 


Adverbs are derived mainly from German and Hebrew roots. 
Adverbs of place (motion is expressed by the sufhx a): arous 
‘out’; πέδελίδ ‘there is not,’ for example: kajn guter wind 12 
nischid ‘there is no good wind’; inderhejm (generally pronounced 
indrejm) ‘at home’; ahkejm ‘home’; fardn (= Ger. vorhanden) 
‘in existence,’ as in es 23 nischt fardn ‘there does not exist’; fun 
forint ‘in front’; avop ‘down’; aker ‘thither’; evgiz ‘somewhere’; 
hi ‘here’; fun derwajtens ‘from afar’; umetum (= Ger. um und 
um) ‘everywhere’; inwejnig ‘within,’ etc. 

Adverbs of time: densmol ‘at that time’; pluzling or pluzim 
‘suddenly’; farzajten ‘formerly’; gich ‘quickly’; azund or zund 
(zz in Lithuania) ‘now’; schlendig ‘always’; hejn hejn (H. 15) 
‘at times, at others,’ as in heju tn hebrejisch hejn in zargén ‘at 
times in Hebrew, at others in Jargon’; fomid (H. VOM) ‘always’; 
kesejder (H. 1183) ‘in succession.’ 

Adverbs of manner generally end in dich, tsch and dig: 
beschajmperlich (Ger. scheinbar?) ‘evidently,’ lajtisch ‘gentle- 
manly,’ knapisch ‘hardly,’ umberachménesdig (H. ΠΤ) 
‘merciless.’ Many adverbs of manner are formed from plural 
nouns by the addition of waj3; (Ger. weise): schureswaj3 (Tal. 
nrnw) ‘by lines,’ udenwa73 (Rus. pud) ‘by the 40 pounds,’ for- 
lechwaj3 ‘by pairs’; also by the addition of a preposition: zudzs- 
lechwaj3 ‘little by little. Adlojmerscht and klojmperscht (Tal. 
119173) ‘so to say.’ 

Hebrew and Talmudic adverbs generally keep the original 
form: bewade and awade (Tal. ‘N1)) ‘surely,’ dekizer (Tal. 
W3°P3) ‘in short,’ aderabe (Tal. 83 T18) ‘on the contrary,’ mislome 
(Tal. 82ND) ‘perhaps, of course.’ | 

Other adverbs are: Jlejrech (H. ΠᾺΡ) ‘nearly’; (ajn)emes 
CH. M28) ‘for a fact’; amér ‘rather,’ as in amér fregt a kasche 
(Tal. 1%?) ‘why do you not rather ask a question’; wmjzst ‘in 
vain’; dorfes ‘barefoot’; fort ‘in spite of it,’ as in 227) muzen zich 
doch fort ajureden ‘they imagine in spite of it’; chotsche (Rus. 
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chotj4) ‘at least’; Azmat (H. 0YD5) ‘scarcely’; az (Polish az) 
‘almost’; hendum pendum ‘helter-skelter’; ¢fscher (Tal. WWE) 
‘perhaps’; lemoschel (H. bvinb) ‘for example.’ Mischtléjnsgejogt 
is an expression of compassion like the German /eider; the 
etymology of the word is hard to ascertain; perhaps it is a 
corruption of nzscht uns gezogt, which in the South is pronounced 
nischt ins gezogt and would mean ‘not in our case be it said’; a 
similar formula is frequently used when some misfortune is 
mentioned, as if to ward off the evil influence. 

Under the head of adverbs mention must be made of the 
particles that form an important factor in Jargon style. The 
German particles gor, doch, je (Ger. ja), den are used in a slightly 
different sense. The Slavic of (Rus. wot), 2¢, fake are of frequent 
occurrence. Examples: a doktor ken amdl gor 3ajn a kelbel‘a 
doctor may sometimes indeed be a little calf,’ of schlelt men im 
arajn zen 3elner zu hodewen ‘behold, they station ten soldiers in 
his house to take care of them.’ Zake may precede and follow 
the emphasized word: Zake beémes take wer 13 er ajojns gewén ἢ 
‘Who, in reality, was he?’ Several particles may be used 
together: nor wos den ze? ‘what else could it be?’ 247) hoben dock 
take je gemogt halten fun der gemore ‘they surely ought to have 
observed the rulings of the Gemara.’ The indefinite pronoun 
epes (Ger. etwas) is frequently only a particle: do mu3 epes jajn 
a krezele ‘there must be some trouble there.’ The Hebrew word 
schum (Tal. Dw) is used as an expletive: kajn schum mensch 
‘not a man.’ 


Prepositions. 


The most of the prepositions are of German origin, but their 
use is more in accord with the corresponding Slavic ones. All 
prepositions in the Jargon take the dative case after them. 
Examples: ich hob geschlofen leben (or neben) 3ajn wigel “1 slept 
near his cradle,’ /iden hoben getanzt arum dem goldenem kalb 
‘Jews danced around the golden calf,’ der mensch 13 derschafen 
geworen noch dem zejlem (H. 2823) fun Got ‘man was created in 
the image of God,’ 3¢7 j0len gut lon dem ger (H. Δ) wos wojnt 
swischen 327 ‘they ought to be good to the unbeliever who lives 
among them,’ di wos hoben gelacht ous der libe ‘those who ridi- 
culed love,’ wegen jajn zdoke (H. R13) geben erzejlt zich a34 
majse (H. ΠΡ) ‘the following story is told in regard to his 
giving alms.’ 
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The following prepositions, of frequent occurrence and greatly 
differing in their use from the German ones, must be treated 
separately :— 

Fun is used like the English of, where in German the genitive 
would stand: iz der schtot 13 men derfun gewor geworen ‘they 
found that out in town.’ It generally corresponds to the German 
von in the sense of from and by: di friere chawejrim (H. 080) 
hoben 3ich fun im derwajtert ‘his former friends were alienated 
from him,’ ousgemutschet (Rus.) fun der schwerer togarbajt 
‘worn out by the heavy daily work,’ Chajim hot gelejent hojch 
Sun a geschriben bichel‘Chajim read aloud from a written book,’ 
Jojsef i3 farkojft geworen fun 3ajne brider ‘Joseph was sold by 
his brothers.’ Sometimes it corresponds to the English zz: dz 
uroken (Rus. uroki) jenen beschtanen fun schrajben jidisch ‘his 
lessons consisted in writing Hebrew.’ After comparatives fun 
may be used instead of wz2, precisely as in Russian the genitive is 
used there: wos darf ich mer schtolz 3ajn funm oremaén? ‘why 
should I be prouder than the poor man ῥ᾽ 

The use of ouf will be seen from the following examples: 
kejner hot 3ich ouf im nischt arumgekuki ‘nobody paid any 
attention to him,’ er 13 nischt mekdne (H. Sap) gewén ouf kajn 
rajchkajt ‘he did not envy his riches,’ mzr hoben ouf 367 a chojw 
(H. 31n) ‘we have a bill against them,’ 23 es meglich du 3olst 3ajn 
ouf a30) fil karg? ‘is it possible that you are stingy to sucha 
degree?’ ich wel dich konen oushelfen ouf dajn elter ‘1 shall be 
able to assist you in your old age,’ 7ch mu3 horewen (Pol.) tog un 
nacht oufn trukenem schtikel brojt ‘I must work day and night 
for a piece of dry bread,’ men ruft dos hep ouf 3ejer loschen 
(H. 11272) ‘they call it hep in their language,’ 3¢7 hoben im farbrent 
ouf kojl ‘they burned him to coal.’ 

Mit renders precisely the Russian s with the ablative or the 
ablative without a preposition: jedever wos interesirt 3ich mit 
der zargonischer literatur ‘every one who is interested in Jargon 
literature,’ ale wajber hoben 3zich mit im gebentscht ‘all women 
said a benediction over him,’ er hot ongehejben zu firen a leben 
Jul mit zores (H. NM) ‘he began leading a life full of troubles,’ 
er hot 3ich frajndlich mit im gezegent ‘he bid him a friendly 
adieu,’ ich wil mich zuschejden mit majne chawejrim (H. B25) 
‘I shall part with all my friends,’ zurzk mit etliche teg ‘a few days 
ago,’ winziger mit a chawer ‘a friend less,’ eller mit a jor zen 
‘some ten years older.’ 
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Far stands for the German fur and vor: er hot onge3zogt farn 
2977 ‘he commanded them before his death,’ of a307 hot Leje 3ich 
ousgeret dos harz far ir guten frajnd Nechame ‘thus did Lea 
open her heart to her good friend Naomi,’ zum sof (H. ἢ) hot 
er gefunen far nejtig ‘finally he found it necessary.’ 

‘Into’ is expressed in Jargon by in—arajn: 267 hobenim gefirt 
jungerhejd in kejwer (H. 1372) avajn ‘they took him to his grave 
while he was still young,’ 32 hot ztlichen gezogt dem emes (H. Mp8) 
in ponim (H. 0°38) arajn ‘she told the truth to everybody’s face.’ 

There is only one Slavic preposition used in Jargon; namely, 
wedlig (Pol. wedlug) ‘according to’: 932 3962 ous jinger wedlig ire 
joren ‘she looks younger than her years.’ Hebrew prepositions 
are of frequent occurrence: achuz or chuz (H. ysn) ‘besides,’ 
machmés (T. NN) ‘on account of,’ deéjs (H. M3), deschéds 
(Tal. NY) ‘during.’ 


Conjunctions. 


By far the greatest number of conjunctions are of German 
origin; among these 43 occurs most frequently and has the 
greatest variety of meanings; it is the German ‘dass, als, da, 
" wenn’: er farschtejt nischt a3 dos umglik ken jajn ‘he does not 
understand that the misfortune may happen,’ a3 er 13 schdjn gor 
der frumer ‘if he pretends to be pious.’ 43 enters into combi- 
nations with prepositions, thus changing them into conjunctions: 
nochdem a3 31 hot zich arumgekuht ‘after she had looked around.’ 
Wi has the meaning of ‘as, however’: wi du wejst ‘as you know,’ 
wiumgerecht der mensch 13 ‘however wrong the man may be’; 
wz enters into combinations with a number of adverbs, as wi bald 
kojfen ‘if at all we buy,’ 2307 wi 3627) hoben gedenkt 3ajn taten 
‘since they remembered his father.’ Other conjunctions are zor, 
worum, zint, δ7δ, ejder, sajden, 613: nor wos machi men a30jne 
lajt far kol? (H. om?) ‘but why do they choose such men to the 
congregation?’ worum di negidim (H. 0°32) 3enen ejns mit kol 
‘for the rich are one with the congregation,’ jin/ (G. seit) me 
nemt rekruten ‘from the time that men have been recruited,’ 076 
(6. ob) 32 firt zich nischt ordentlich ‘if she does not behave,’ 
ejder (G. εἴα, perhaps elliptic for eh’ der Zeit) tch hob mich 
arumgekukt ‘before I looked around,’ sajden (G. es sei denn) ev 
ken nischt kumen ‘except, indeed, he cannot come,’ 623 dz bojd 
Sort zu zu der achsanje (Tal. 73038) ‘while the wagon drives up 
to the inn.’ 
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Three Polish conjunctions are of very frequent occurrence: αὐ 
(Pol. aby), chotsche (Pol. choé), 27 (Pol. czy). Examples: ab 
327) jenen gut ‘if only they are good,’ chotsche er wejs nischt 
‘although he does not know,’ dz bist meschuge (H. 2300) σὲ 
choser deje (H. YT OD) ‘you are crazy or beside yourself.’ 


Interjections. 


The Jargon is remarkably rich in interjections, of which some 
are onomatopoetic or mere sounds, others are corruptions of 
words or whole sentences. To the first class belong such as ach, 
1, of, ha, och, ta, nu, na, scha, et et, fe,aha. Examples: Ach, 
Senderl, ich hob fargesen ‘O, Alec, I have forgotten,’ ὦ, Binjomin, 
wos fali dir ajn? ‘go away, Benjamin, what are you talking 
about?’ 07, diler, o7 ‘oh, bitter it is,’ Aa? ‘what’s that?’ och 12 
mir ‘woe to me,’ fa, es 43 do ‘granted there is,’ 2x? ‘well, what 
of that?’ ef et, es ken nischt 3ajn ‘1 do not believe it, it is impos- 
sible,’ fe ‘be ashamed,’ aha expresses surprise, za diy (Rus. na 
tjebjé) ‘there you have it,’ scha ‘be silent.’ The last two have a 
plural formed like the imperative: zat ajch ‘there you have,’ 
schat kinder ‘be silent, children.’ To the second class belong 
words like hajda, nebich, chleben, stajtsch, mischtejnsge3ogt. 
Hlajda is German and expresses quick motion: hajda akejm ‘let 
us be gone.’ The origin of zedichk, which means nearly the same 
as the German ‘leider,’ 1 am unable to give’: er ken nebich nit 
kumen ‘poor fellow, he cannot come.’ Ch/eden is a contraction 
of zch 30l leben: 347 hoben ale gemegt chieben blajben in der hejm 
‘they all might have stayed at home, upon my word.’ Sfajtsch 
is frequently used in expressing surprise or expecting an expla- 
nation, and is evidently a contraction of 73 fajtsch? ‘what is that 
in German ῥ᾽ 1. 6. ‘what Is the meaning of it?’ just as farlajtschen 
means ‘translate’: stajtsch, un di welt? ‘well, and the world, 
what will it say ?’ 


IV.—INTERRELATION OF COMPONENT ELEMENTS. 


The previous chapters contain sufficient explanation of the 
manner in which Hebrew and Slavic words enter into the compo- 
sition of the Jargon. It now remains to ascertain the numerical 
relation between the three elements. For this purpose one 
thousand consecutive words in three different stories written by 


1Perhaps medich is the Polish mzech Bdég in the sentence miech Bég bron 
‘may God avert,’ a very common phrase in the mouths of Poles. 
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different authors were investigated, and the following result was 
obtained: In Benami’s ‘Di kindersche joren,’ out of 1000 words 
51 are of Hebrew, 34 of Slavic origin; in S. Rabinowitsch’s 
‘Stempenju,’ out of the same number 69 words are Hebrew, 17 
Slavic; while in Sch. J. Abramowitsch’s ‘Dos klejne menschele,’ 
88 were found to be of Hebrew, 23 of Slavic origin. Averaging 
all three we would get 6.9 per cent. Hebrew and 2.5 per cent. 
Slavic words, or less than ro per cent. of non-Germanic words 
composing Jargon speech. 

By compiling a vocabulary out of some 20 pages quite different 
results were obtained. The text gave 1897 words, of which 1342 
were of German, 320 of Hebrew, 131 of Slavic, 68 of uncertain 
origin, and 36 proper names. This would make the proportion 
as follows: 70.7 per cent. German, 16.8 per cent. Hebrew, 6.9 per 
cent, Slavic, 3.6 per cent. uncertain, and 2 per cent. proper names; 
thus about 30 per cent. of the Jargon vocabulary (not Jargon 
speech) are of non-Germanic origin. On a closer investigation 
this proportion, I believe, will be found to be about the correct 
one. 

Of the 1342 German words the following have become obsolete’ 
in German or show marked deviations in meaning or form from 
the corresponding German words: achtung ‘care,’ ajnlejgen (di 
well) ‘make much ado,’ akse/ ‘shoulder,’ ardel ‘sleeve,’ aweklozen 
jich ‘start travelling,’ azund ‘now,’ behalten 3ich ‘hide,’ bejgel 
‘doughnut,’ dejnken 3ich ‘be homesick,’ bdejzezen 3ich ‘settle,’ 
bekleren ‘consider,’ benemen ‘grasp, conceive,’ beschajmperlich 
‘evidently,’ dewazbt ‘married,’ drzkel ‘stile, tront steps,’ drzmblen 
‘hum’ (a song), dachien 3ich ‘seem,’ ejgener ‘relation by blood,’ 
ek ‘end, tail,’ eken 3ich ‘come to an end,’ eller (di) ‘old age,’ 
emizer ‘somebody,’ efes ‘something, somehow,’ ergez ‘some- 
where,’ efdiche ‘some,’ farbinden (a schmues) ‘engage’ (in a con- 
versation), farfalen ‘lost, in vain,’ fargejn ich ‘faint,’ farglont 
‘staring,’ farklajben 3ich ‘betake oneself,’ farnumen ‘busy,’ far- 
schiept ‘chronic,’ farschtelen zich ‘mask,’ fartrachten 3ich ‘fall to 
musing,’ fartrogen ‘busy,’ farwist ‘disconsolate,’ farzin ‘start a 
tune,’ far 3éenisch ‘appearance,’ feter ‘uncle,’ flajsen 31ch ‘attempt,’ 
fort ‘still, nevertheless,’ gefinen ‘find,’ gel ‘yellow,’ geptlder 
‘noise,’ geschmak ‘considerably,’ gewaldernisch ‘loud screaming,’ 
gich (G. gach, jah) ‘quick,’ glajch wi ‘just if,’ glajche wertlech 
‘bon mots,’ g/af ‘simply,’ gring weren ‘feel better,’ gwald ‘noise,’ 
harzklemenisch ‘heart-pain,’ hentschke ‘glove,’ hz ‘here,’ zberbeten 
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jich (Rus. pereprositjsja) ‘make peace,’ sberkeren 3ich ‘change 
religion,’ zlerkrumen, tbernemen ‘imitate,’ therrajsen ‘interrupt,’ 
tberschrajbechz ‘correspondence,’ ztlicher ‘everybody,’ 707ch (G. 
Jauche) ‘soup,’ kes? esen ‘board,’ klajben 3tch ‘get ready,’ klejn- 
warg ‘little children,’ k/even ‘meditate,’ kochenisch ‘excitement,’ 
krenk (di) ‘disease,’ kuken ‘look,’ Rwelen ‘rejoice,’ lazblich 
‘staunch,’ /ajtisch ‘gentlemanly,’ /ichtig ‘bright, glorious,’ mansdil 
‘man,’ mume ‘aunt,’ mejnst ‘most,’ nechien ‘yesterday,’ nechtigen 
‘stay over night,’ odscha7 ‘respect, awe,’ oftlich ‘somewhat often,’ 
ombajsen ‘breakfast,’ ongrejten ‘prepare,’ onhejben ‘begin,’ onha7b 
‘beginning,’ onkeren 3ich ‘belong,’ onkumenisch ‘happy occur- 
rence,’ onwaj3en ‘point out,’ opgejn ‘lack,’ opgeschiisen ‘ragged,’ 
oplezkenen ‘deny,’ oprufen 3ich ‘echo,’ opjegnen zich ‘bid good- 
bye,’ ousgejn ‘faint,’ ousgeschtrozelt ‘decked out,’ ousgezwogen 
‘combed, fixed up,’ ouswalgern 3ich ‘wallow,’ ouswaj zen ‘appear,’ 
Ojberkepel ‘guide,’ pizel ‘little piece,’ pluzim, pluzling ‘suddenly,’ 
redel ‘crowd, rudern ‘stir,’ rumplen ‘make a noise, schmek 
(tébeke) ‘pinch,’ schmeken ‘smell,’ schmiz ‘thrust,’ schnur 
‘daughter-in-law,’ schparen 3ich ‘be obstinate, press forward,’ 
schtark ‘very much,’ schteltel ‘posture,’ schtendig ‘always,’ schul 
‘synagogue,’ schwer ‘father-in-law,’ schwiger ‘mother-in-law,’ 
toren ‘be allowed,’ tver ‘tear,’ tromejt ‘trumpet,’ umgelumpert 
‘awkward,’ umedum (G. um und um) ‘everywhere,’ umetig ‘sad,’ 
unterhaller ‘second’ (in music), warmes ‘dinner,’ wertlen ‘ex- 
change words,’ winzig wos ‘hardly any,’ worum ‘because,’ wu 
nit wu ‘somewhere,’ zéleb (G. zu 1160) ‘on account of,’ zunémen 
‘unfold,’ zunemenisch ‘surname,’ 2430gen ‘promise.’ 

Dr. Zunz’s remarks’ in regard to the réle that the Hebrew 
plays in the Judaeo-German will also hold true with the Jargon. 
He says that the Hebrew words are used for things from the 
sphere of Judaism and Jewish life, for conceptions with which 
Jews got acquainted through the study of Jewish lore, for several 
expressions from the language of every-day life, and for objects 
for which Jews purposely would give no German name. Avé- 
Lallemant has given a copious dictionary’? of the Hebrew con- 
stituent of the Judaeo-German, but he errs in giving entirely too 
much, as it contains purely Hebrew expressions that have never 
become domesticated and forms of verbs which do not occur in 
the Judaeo-German. . Of 320 Hebrew words received by the 


1 Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden von Dr. Zunz, p. 453 5464. 
3 Das deutsche Gaunerthum von Avé-Lallemant, vierter Theil. 
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above-mentioned method, 56 are adverbs, conjunctions, preposi- 
tions, mainly from the Talmud; ten are participial forms conju- 
gated with 2472, as Snb ‘be so kind,’ 8a? ‘envy,’ δὲ ‘do one’s 
duty,’ OD) ‘ask a favor’; one with weren: YOR ‘get rid of.’ 
Ten verbs are formed with German prefixes and suffixes: schaa- 
chenen (Tal. 121%) ‘make a match,’ chanfenen (H. 429) ‘flatter,’ 
ganwenen (H. 323) ‘steal,’ farganwenen 3ich, unterganwenen 
3jich ‘sneak in,’ tajnen (Tal. 2YQ) ‘argue,’ favsamen (Tal. 0D) 
‘poison,’ avouspatern (H. WO8) ‘get rid of, farschikert (Η. "3Y) 
‘drunk.’ Ten adjectives end in azg, zsch, er; for example, md7- 
vredig (H. SW) ‘terrible,’ chajonisch (Tal. 119) ‘of a cantor,’ emeser 
(H. MP8) ‘true.’ Twenty-three words not verbs have German or 
Russian affixes, as kalewaj; (H. n22+G. weise) ‘while being a 
bride,’ widerkojl (G. wieder + H. Sip) ‘echo,’ chewrenik (H. 7739 
+R. nik) ‘one of acompany.’ The rest consists of nouns used 
in the form in which they occur in Hebrew, only the pronunciation 
being changed. 

Of the Slavic words about one-half are taken directly from the 
Russian, nearly the same number from the Polish, and the rest 
either from Little Russian or local dialects. These words repre- 
sent a variety of ideas; they are the names of plants and animals: 
jégede ‘blackberry,’ égres ‘gooseberry,’ zndik ‘turkey’; or special 
Slavic dishes: mordzne ‘ice cream,’ barschisch ‘cream soup with 
turnips and cucumbers, wetschere ‘supper.’ Others express 
endearment, as /jubke ‘darling,’ chwat ‘fine fellow’; or family 
relations: fate ‘father,’ mame ‘mother,’ d0de ‘grandmother.’ 
Objects of native industry or imported goods have the Slavic 
form: ddépete ‘spade,’ smik ‘bow of a violin,’ schpakulen ‘spec- 
tacles,’ stejngel ‘ribbon,’ sloj ‘jar,’ dudke ‘small loaf of bread,’ 
barabén ‘drum,’ kapelesch ‘hat,’ kawe ‘coffee.’ Verbs expressing 
order and command are derived from Slavic: prawen ‘order 
about,’ poradkewen ‘make order,’ komandewen ‘command.’ 
Scientific terms get the Russian form, with the ending ¢, however : 
biografije ‘biography,’ reforme ‘reform.’ A number of adjec- 
tives, hard to classify, are derived mainly from the Polish: pisne 
‘beautiful,’ same ‘very,’ prikre ‘bitter, disagreeable,’ pust ‘empty,’ 
modne ‘newfangled,’ zenske ‘female,’ koltenewate ‘having the 
plica.’ Also many abstract nouns come from the same source: 
postempek ‘deed,’ zekawest ‘curiosity,’ néwine ‘news,’ dolje ‘lot,’ 
antik ‘delicacy.’ Objects and ideas of country life are nearly all 
Polish: sxop ‘garb,’ hovewen ‘work hard,’ hodewen ‘bring up, 
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rear,’ penten ‘put on the fetlock, fetter,’ grude ‘pile,’ /orbe ‘wallet,’ 
majontek ‘possession, farm,’ scharjen ‘dawn.’ Many verbs from 
the Slavic are hard to classify, but the most of them seem to 
be onomatopoetic: chripen ‘squeak,’ chrapen ‘snore,’ leptschen 
‘mumble,’ swzstschen ‘blow, whistle,’ achken, ochken ‘wonder,’ 
Ratschen ‘roll,’ chapen ‘seize,’ blischtschen ‘glimmer,’ smalen 
‘roast,’ mutschen ‘vex,’ chlipen ‘sob.’ 

Of the words of uncertain origin some have a German, others 
a Slavic appearance, others again are either of foreign origin or 
onomatopoetic; such words are /okschen ‘vermicelli,’ onweren 
‘lose,’ schle& ‘ plague,’ g7aj3 ‘mistake,’ 3ide/n ‘call names, quarrel,’ 
nebich ‘alas,’ schir (on a schir)' ‘limit,’ lekach (G. Lebkuch ?) 
‘cake,’ schlifen ‘cut up,’ sarwer (French servir?) ‘usher,’ schlag 
‘cage,’ klejt ‘store,’ schtejger ‘manner,’ dentschen (L. benedicere) 
‘bless,’ aven ‘worry,’ jejde ‘grandfather,’ zudézken ‘strike against 
each other,’ arumblankewen ‘fidget about,’ kajkel (Greek κύκλος ?) 
‘circle,’ kajlechig ‘round,’ zutzpen ‘beat time,’ mizkedrinen ‘all 
of a sudden (?),’ vendel ‘rouble,’ zuplézt ‘flat’ (nose), schmizern 
‘chirp,’ ferelajken ‘trill,’ ampern 3ich ‘talk lively,’ arumpadkewen 
‘pay constant attention.’ 


V.—SyYNTAX. 
Order of Words in Jargon Speech. 


The transposed order of the German subordinate clause does 
not appear in the Jargon. In the direct order the subject with its 
modifiers comes first; the auxiliary and short modifiers of the 
predicate and the personal pronouns (direct and indirect objects 
or with prepositions) follow; then is placed the predicate, followed 
by the modifiers of the same: zch hob akegen a por minut jich 
geborbet in der buzemkeschene un arousbekumen fun dort geschri- 
bene papiren ‘for a few minutes I rummaged in my coat-pocket 
and brought out from there some written documents,’ dz kdjles 
hoben 3ich αἰῶ derwajtert un 3ich fartrogen gor in an ander 3ajt 
‘the voices were carried further and further and took an entirely 
different direction.” The same order is used in subordinate 
clauses: 7ch bin gegangen 6/3 ich bin gekumen zua ganz grojsen 
plaz farwoksen mit groz ‘I walked until I came to a very large 
spot entirely covered with grass,’ 43 zch bin abisel zu zich gekumen 
hob ich der3én wi di kijatsche kajt hej ganz ruig ‘when I came 


1There may be compared the post-Bibl. wy ‘measure, pensum, and 
Wi) ‘estimation, calculation’; comp. also Ww, Prov. 23, 7. 
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to I noticed the mare chewing quietly hay.’ The pronoun may 
sometimes follow the infinitive or participle; z/icher hot lib arajn- 
suschtupen zich ‘everybody likes to meddle,’ or it may stand 
before the auxiliary: wos ich hob gezén un wos mit mir hot zich 
pastrt ‘what I have seen and what has occurred to me.’ Fre- 
quently, however, the infinitive or participle stands at the end, 
either in analogy with a preceding short sentence, where the 
same would naturally be at the end, or for the sake of rhythm, 
which influences even Jargon prose: of wos di mame hot mir mitt 
a wejnendig kol derzejlt ‘as to what mother told me while weep- 
ing,’ jene narische majses mit welche du host dir dem kop far- 
schlogen ‘those foolish stories with which you have crammed 
your head full.’ The separable prefix generally stands near the 
verb: 367 schterchen ouf di welt et a36) mit gornischt ‘they make 
᾿ἃ great ado about nothing.’ 

The inverted order is used in the same cases in which it occurs 
in German; 3ajn nomen wet ir gefinen do ongeschriben ouf di 
jachen welche er hot gemacht ‘his name you will find written in 
the works which he has produced,’ un wemen andersch hoben mir 
gekent ousklajben wen take nischt ajch? ‘whom else could we 
have chosen if not you?’ 309 priwen ejner machen epes a 
gescheftel bald take tut im der iberiger ojlom noch ‘\et any one 
attempt openly some business, at once the other people will imitate 
him,’ far wos nischt 312 ruf ich mich on ‘why not she? I ex- 
claimed,’ es hot mir denstmol epes schreklich 3ich gedrejt der kop 
‘at that time my head was fearfully dizzy.’ Infinitives and par- 
ticiples head the sentences much more frequently than in German, 
causing inversion: kojfen an andersch hob ich nit gehat far epes 
‘I did not have any money to buy another,’ gehodewet hob ich 
zich wia wild ferd in step ‘1 was raised like a wild horse in the 
steppe.’ In Jargon, as in Russian, emphasis in the verb is pro- 
duced by repeating it in the infinitive and placing it at the 
beginning of the sentence; as before, it causes inversion: schlepen 
schlept 3ich es schtendig arum un horewet efscher noch mer fun 
jene wos firen tajere s-chéjre un esen ober est es makes ‘it is 
walking around all the time and works perhaps more than those 
that carry costly goods, yet it gets nothing to eat.’ The inverted 
order occurs as frequently in subordinate clauses: ich hob geklert 
a3 bald west du zurik ahejm kumen ‘\ thought that you would 
soon come back home,’ es art ajch klal nischt a3 dort machen 
Jferd umgliklich fil menschen ‘you do not care at all that the 
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horses there are bringing misfortune on many men.’ In subordi- 
nate clauses the direct question is frequently used instead of the 
indirect one; in this case the order may be inverted: der kop 
wert mir zuschpolten trachtendig wos ken es jajn ‘my head 
cracks with thinking what it may be.’ A present participle used 
as a gerundive (q. v.) heads the sentence: oufefendig di ojgen 
hob ich ge3zén ich lig ousgezojgen ouf dem pol leben bet ‘as I 
opened the eyes I saw that I was lying stretched out on the 
ground near the bed.’ A story frequently begins with a Hebrew 
quotation and a close translation of it into Jargon, in the manner 
in which Hebrew scripture and the Talmud are translated in the 
schools; in this case the inverted order or disorder is allowable ; 
for example, ΒΘ ΤΟ yyw ON γ)ορί Mendele mojchersforim 
‘Mendele, the bookseller, says.’ Sometimes the subject is 
followed by.a long subordinate clause; in this case the verb of 
the principal clause is again followed by the personal pronoun 
as its subject: ἃ zd, a3 er wet 31ch nischt schtupen mit gewald, 
wet er megen ejbig take dort warten ‘if a Jew will not press 
forward with all his might and main he will have to wait there 
forever.’ An answer to a rhetorical question may be inverted: 
wos-ze hot er geton a3 me hol im gehejsen onwajzen dem ganew ? 
13 er gefalen ouf an 4726 un hot ongehejben geben simonim ‘what 
did he do when they asked him to point out the thief? He 
thought of a scheme and began giving signs.’ 


Agreement. 


In general the rules for agreement are the same as in German. 
No case-form is used after words expressing measure, weight, etc., 
but this is carried much further in the Jargon; we find not only 
such forms as ὦ schok epel ‘three-score apples,’ dz chewre klezmer 
‘the band of musicians,’ but also @ lefel gekechz ‘a spoonful of 
soup,’ @ ganejden frejd ‘a paradise of joy.’ Frequently an 
auxiliary verb is made to serve two purposes, as in dos harz wert 
Jul, zuwejkt un es schtelen 3ich treren in di djgen ‘the heart 
becomes full, is softened, and tears fill the eyes,’ where γα is an 
adjective and zuwejkt with wert the passive. One of the most 
common anacolutha occurs when a number of perfect tenses 
follow each other; the first auxiliary alone remains, although a 
different one would be used with the other verbs: du dist geworen 
alz schlafer un schlafer un 3ich avrajngelejgt zum sof in bet ‘you 
kept on growing weaker and finally you went to bed,’ zch δέῃ, 
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farschtejt zich, gegangen, gewejnt, gebeten ‘of course I went, 
cried, asked,’ dz mejdlech 3zenen gor gebliben schtejn zugekowet 
su zejere erter wi di token, kukendig ouf Stempenjun mit jajn 
zouberlich fidele, nischt gerirt mit kejn ejwer, nischt gepintelt mtt 
kejn ojg ‘the girls stopped spellbound, like dolls, looking at 
Stempenju with his magic violin; they did not move a limb, did 
not wink an eye.’ The first may bea reflexive verb, the second 
one not: chk hob mich getapt un gekukt 3ejr farwundert in ale 
jajten ‘I groped around and looked astonished on all sides.’ 

Russian influence is clearly seen in the manner in which the 
verb 3ajn is used; a plural subject may stand with the singular 
23, especially if the subject comes last: oufn harz 13 a36) fil 
wejtigen ‘there are so many pains in the heart,’ s’z3 du ‘it is you,’ 
junge lajtt3doumetum ‘young men are to be found everywhere.’ 
The verb 3ajn may be omitted if some form of it occurs in the 
following sentence, closely connected with the first: wz zwe7 20] 
er 3ajn a driter ‘where two are let him be the third.’ A collec- 
tive word, though in the singular, generally takes the predicate 
in the plural; @ ἐφ) hoben gejzogt ‘a part of them said.’ As in 
Russian, mit is frequently used for the connective uz; the predi- 
cate remains in the plural: zch mitt majn bruder gejn in drousen 
‘I and my brother are walking out.’ 


Moods and Tenses. 


The first form of the conditional is used in almost the same 
way as the English should form; for example, mir farlangen fun 
ajth tr jolt gut iberkuken di paptren ‘we want you carefully to 
look over the documents,’ ale jajne frajnd glust zich 3677 a3 
jajne majses zolen kesejder opgedrukt un farkojft weren ‘all his 
friends want to see his stories, one after the other, printed and 
sold,’ kedé7 ich 301 schpeter nizlich 3ajn in der welt ‘in order that 
I may be later on useful in the world,’ ack, wen di doktojrim 3olen 
beser farschtejn un mich befrajen fun jene schmochtelajen ‘oh, if 
the physicians only knew better and would deliver me from those 
trifles.” Sometimes it represents exactly the Russian subjunctive : 
nor 43 31 hot gezén az es 13 arousgeworfene rejd wifil 31 907 
nischt reden ‘but when she saw that her speech was in vain, no 
matter how much she spoke’ (cf. Rus. skéljko ona by nje goworfla). 
In conditional sentences the second form is used, but in the 
protasis the first is preferred: wen 931 901 nischt gewén machen 
mut dt z3ajten un sapen wolt men 3zicher gemejni do ligt a newejle 
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‘if she did not move her sides and breathe heavily one would 
think that there lay a corpse’; so also the second form is used in 
sentences that may be construed as apodoses of defective condi- 
tional clauses: ich wolt awade gekojft nor wu nemt men di kaz? 
‘I certainly should have bought, but where can one find the purse?’ 

The infinitive without zz is much more frequently used than in 
German: lejg 3ich schlofen ‘go to bed,’ er hot zich genumen 
schrajben a brif ‘he sat down to write a letter,’ jeder 13 najgirig 
a kuk tun ‘everybody is curious to look.’ The infinitive with zz 
after verbs of motion is equal to the German past participle: er 
kumt zu foren ‘er kommt gefahren.’ A number of prepositions, 
especially those of Hebrew origin, may stand with the infinitive: 
ejn jor far majn gebojren weren ‘a year before my birth,’ dzchdé7 
zu derkenen di welt ‘in order to recognize the world,’ ex krechzt 
nebich beéjs dem schmajsen ‘the poor fellow groans while being 
whipped,’ deschés lejenen ‘during the reading’; a similar use of 
the infinitive occurs in nischt recht zu wisen ‘without well know- 
ing.’ The repetition of the verb in the infinitive, as in Russian, 
for emphasis, has been discussed before: nor tun tut men gor- 
nischt ‘but they do absolutely nothing.’ 

The participle is used in precisely the same manner as in 
Russian. It is used to express time: fundig dos j0gt 31 mita 
3jif2z ‘doing this she said with a sob,’ ofgejzungen dem son nA 
me wascht ich un me 262: 31ch esen wetschere ‘having sung the 
on NII they wash themselves and sit down to supper.’ With 
the negative zzsch? it is to be translated into English by the 
participle with ‘without’: AMechische pajkler krazt zich dos be- 
waksene halbe ponim nischt kukendig ouf kejnem ‘Mechtsche, 
the drummer, scratched his hirsute side of the face without~ 
looking at any one.’ Stranger cases are the following: es πόρε 
on a schrek ousherendig 367 ‘it seizes one with terror to listen to 
them,’ zwischen uns rejdendig ‘between us speaking,’ schrekliche 
jachen wos herendig werd farkilt dos blut ‘terrible things, hearing 
which the blood coagulates,’ wer es hot nischt Got in harzen 3ezt 
zich ouf im rajtendig ‘everybody who has not God in his heart 
mounts him.’ 

Since there are practically only three tenses in the Jargon, not 
much can be said of them. In vivid relation the present is used, 
and suddenness is expressed by the perfect aspect; for example, 
pluzim git es mich atrog arouf, es trogt mich alz hecher, hecher 
b13 ich tap on di erd wutch bin gelegen un derfil wi di zun bakt 
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mir in dem riken ‘suddenly I was lifted up, I was carried higher 
and higher until I touched the earth, where I was lying and felt 
the sun roasting my back’; continued action is expressed by 
repeating the verb: dz milch schtejt un jit un jit ‘the milk is 
standing and keeps on boiling’; sometimes the present is used 
for the future, asin German: wos far a nomen git men dem najem 
nefesch dajnem? ‘what name shall we give to your-new soul?’ 
The imperfect tense is used to express usual or repeated action: 
jajn esen 13 gewejnilich gewén abisel sttschke, amol etliche dare 
schtiklech brojt wos ich fleg awekkojfen δα) oremelajt mit torbes 
‘his food generally consisted of a little chopped oats, at times a 
few pieces of dry bread that I used to buy from poor people with 
wallets.’ 


Style. 


Jargon prose is rhythmic. To meet these exigencies of rhythm 
recourse is frequently had to repetitions, as jajne djgen hoben 
gekukt wajt, wajt ‘his eyes looked into the distance,’ 947) hoben 
geklert geklert, zich nebich gekrazt, gekrazt un hoben zum sof 
aj30j gezogt ‘they thought for a long time, scratched their heads 
and finally said,’ ge7 schdjn, gej ‘do go,’ wos schrajst du, wos? 
‘why are you crying?’ Often a noun is repeated when only the 
second one gets the modifying adjective: jeder fartift zich in 
jajne gedanken, in 3ajne trourige gedanken ‘every one is lost in 
his sad thoughts,’ aj Mechtsthe hejbt 3ich on ouszuschiten a 
berdel, a gel berdel‘a yellow beard is making its appearance on 
Mechtsche’s face’; so also the repeated verb may have its 
modifiers: der djlom gejt ous mit ale kojches, me schtarbt, me 
schtarbt mit ale ejwrim ‘the people’s strength is failing, they are 
faint in all their limbs’; in some repetitions Slavic influence is 
evident, as in ich hob geklert, geklert un hob derklert ‘1 long 
thought and came to a conclusion’ (cf. Rus. ja dumal, dumal i 
wydumal). 

The most common repetition occurs when synonyms from 
different languages are given: der doziger benmejlech hot in der 
jugent gewandrewet (Pol.), gemacht raj3en ‘the above-mentioned 
prince had travelled much in his youth,’ wa gefint jich azund der 
schlimmajzeldiger (Ger.+ Heb.), der umgliklicher prinz? ‘where 
is now the unfortunate prince to be found ῥ᾽ wos 13 mitt dir di 
simche (Heb.), di frejd? ‘what cause have you for joy?’; ora 
Hebrew phrase may be freely translated: uz a307 alz waster, 
waster, biz es kumt ous W D¥32, ale kabzonim in ejnem ‘and so 
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on until all beggars turn out to be together’; frequently the 
synonyms are all of the same language: dz eygene hor 3enen 
schojn lang behalten, farborgen ouf tomid ‘her natural hair had 
been put away long ago and forever,’ zores on an ἐξ, on an oufher, 
on opru ‘troubles without end.’ 

Alliterations and rhyming of words are not unusual in prose: 
mit kind un kojt (G. Kot?) ‘with bag and baggage,’ opgertsen 
opgeschlisen ‘tattered and torn,’ 2ischt geschtojgen (G. gestiegen?) 
nischt geflojgen ‘a fictitious story’; disgust is expressed by 
changing the initial consonant to sch: 126 schmid ‘do not talk to 
me about love,’ dang schmang ‘you have no right to be frightened.’ 

The Jargon style becomes abrupt in vivid narration; this shows 
itself pre-eminently in the omission of connectives: nem trog 
awek ahejm ot a zwe] frische bejgel ‘take these two or three fresh 
doughnuts and carry them home,’ zch wart acht tog—du kumst 
nischt, noch acht tog—bist nischté ‘1 waited eight days and you 
did not come, eight days longer, and still you were not here’; by 
leaving out the verb the expression becomes very elliptic: of noch 
ejn minut—ous Stempenju ‘one more minute and Stempenju is 
gone,’ ev schtupt zich a30j op dos ganze leben—un gornischt ‘he 
thus ekes out his whole life, and that is all.’ To this also must be 
added certain elliptic questions that are very hard to render into 
English: /Jiden 3ifzen, Jiden krechzen, Jiden wejnen, un Stem- 
penju? Wer—Stempenju? Wos Stempenju? ‘The Jews are 
sighing, the Jews are groaning, the Jews are crying, and what was 
Stempenju doing? He was beside himself with enthusiasm.’ 
Rhetorical questions are exceedingly frequent in the Jargon: er 
fleg a chap tun dos fidele un a fir tun mitn smtk, ejn fir tun, 
nischt mer, fleg dos schojn onhejben baj im reden, ober wi mejnt 
ἦγ reden? ‘he would get hold of his violin and draw over it the 
bow just once, not more, when it would begin to speak divinely.’ 
The same abruptness of style causes a main clause to take the 
place of a temporal or causal subordinate clause: zch wel ob- 
visewen di schtot mit ale ire pischtschewkes mit ale mit anander, 
wet 31ch schojn der lezer mistome onschtojsen wos me mejnt do 
‘if I shall describe the town with all its smallest details, the reader 
will certainly understand what is meant by it.’ 


As in the Slavic and M. H. G., double negatives are used: dos - 


23 nischt kejn nomen ‘that is no name,’ 22 Kabzansk 13; far 367 
nischid kejn schum parnose ‘they can earn no livelihood what- 
soever in Kabzansk’; a single negative sometimes occurs: 327 
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jenen epes nischt a3zelche grojse berjes ‘they somehow are no 
great experts’; otherwise one negative has a restrictive meaning : 
lejent in di bichlech wet ir 3en a3 nischt ejn prinz, nischt ejn 
_mejlech 13 durch 32) ibergekert geworen in a zap ‘read in books 
and you will see that more than one prince, more than one king, 
had been changed by them into goats’; sometimes the negative 
expresses indefiniteness: wz nit wu ‘somewhere.’ 

Out of religious piety or for the sake of averting evil influences 
and the evil eye, a number of formulas are used, which are 
invariably inserted in connected narratives, no matter whether the ἡ 
writer has any superstitious feelings or not. Such expressions 
are nebich, mischtejnsgejogt ‘alas,’ nischt far ajck gedacht ‘may 
you not be considered in this light,’ kejnz anore (H. UV) 1}9) ‘may 
no evil eye affect you.’ So also in speaking of deceased 
persons, stereotyped phrases are used, as 3ajn tate alwescholem 
(H. DOW 120) ‘his father of blessed memory,’ 3a/jn fate 30l hoben 
a lichtigen ganejden ‘his father, may he enter paradise.’ An 
ugly excrescence of these invocations are the oft-occurring protes- 
tations and curses: wz ich bin a Jid ‘as I am a Jew,’ ouf kejn 
guten ort 30l er nit treten ‘may he never enter the good place,’ 
kejn guten sof 30l er nit hoben ‘may he have no good end.’ 


VI.—EXTRACTS. 


The following extracts have been chosen with the view of 
indicating the different varieties of the Jargon. I begin with the 
remoter dialects of the South and end with the Germanized form 
of the Lithuanian. The first extract is from the introduction of 
O. M. Lifschiz’s Russian-Jargon dictionary (Ruisko-Nowojewréjski 
Slowa4r), third edition, printed at Kieff, 1881 :— 


DOW DVT ΤΣ OM) PE PYIINNND ΤῊ ND INT PS IND 
“Ya ΡῈ ONT ΡΟ ΝΣ re pt pe Soa yn) 
ΠΡ) WES AP YQ Oy] sMQANT WT PAS ΝΣ 
x) joa by, ein) ν᾽ Ὁ 0 ὌΡΟΣ γΠ ΟΣ, ΜΟῚ bp 
“OyT EN 

1=G:bewarnen. *Hebrew, public. * Polish, disagreeable. *=G. aus- 


legen, expound. *Hebrew, beginning. *=3ich. *Hebrew,rules. ὃ = funm. 
*it will go like a fiddle = it will be easy. 
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To illustrate the manner of printing without vowel-signs I quote 
from the same author’s introduction to his Jargon-Russian 
dictionary, Zitomir, 1876 :— 


ἿΝ DDD "DYN NN YTYT SINT PUNY PRL MD 
ΣΡ) DOP YT AN PY PIW TAY INT YD δὲ Oy TN 
ἍΝ [TDS ONAYI PIO IN ΨΥ ὍΣ [Ὁ DAM 
AMON YT OND DIYNDD YT OPIN ΡῈ AY 


The next extract is from 5. M. Abramowitsch’s satire ‘Di 
K]jatsche’ (2d edition, Odessa, 1889) :— 


2 pINday, Spoyexp ox yoy pNewy2 wD καὶ 
NY] OWI PR OME VOY NYT PB Opry) xv ΒΒ 
“IIVINYVIDI “sywoygioyaps YT Mgt pp Abas 
SPS ROVE OMANI NS NN ΠΣ... PR TON 
DIOYI OVIND WT PE ὈΦῚΣ “YyDyET apy ANI 
DN) ΡΟ ΣΡ Ν᾽ “yD YT, NY “YyIODWby] δὸς 
DN ΤΣ MD YPN NM WINTY"pND HEY ONT 
VIVID PNT NT PT NT PINE ppp ΝΣ 
AMID’ RAR PT OY) "MANN NT AS yO'NYWND 
ΤΊ DY δὴ) ONT δ ἼΣΟΣ ay] JyDsioy2 DAT 
“DY NN IYIVBIDN ΘῈΣ ONT IMDS Mya "9D 
yard ΟῚ PNY] 7OAYEYYI ONT Dy_W Ie "ITD 
NH HIN ΠΝ WS yy — ova po “mins 
YR ΨΊΠΝ ὙΠ] 1 Tan) YT ps “ary pz 


1—es. ?Polish, curious. *In the South ὁ is frequently pronounced like 
44; the author indicates this sound by ἐξ, but his etymologies are not always 
reliable. ‘before. = instigators (?), opponents. ©Hebrew, questionings. 
T pleasant. ὃ Polish, pomalu(?), slowly. ® Hebrew,even. Hebrew, mention, 
sign. dressed up(?). ‘combed, decked out. 1 Hebrew, bridegroom. 
4% blouse (?). shining. Slavic, just then. “news. Hebrew, groom's or 
bride’s mother. ' Hebrew, wedding. ® Hebrew, prepare oneself. *! Hebrew, 
in holiday attire. ™smell. odors. Hebrew, spices. ™Russian and 
German, springtime. 


sGoogle Ὁ 
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pr pbyomyaae mem cede ay pds appar 
“AY ANT OIDs oyyw x opie ΡΒ 
The Russian poet Sch. Frug has also written in Jargon; his 
dialect has a leaning towards the Lithuanian; the stanza quoted 
is from his poem ὙΠ) 9X73 8 published in ‘Di Jidische Folks- 
bibliotek,’ 1889 :— 
ΣΝ ῊΝ “51 Ὁ Pas OND yyIN ΣἽ 
ἸῬΕΦ ΝΣ ΝΣ "ΣΡ ΟΡ) Ὁ WANT NN 
ΡΟΤΡΒ ἘΠ ΠΡ ἘΣ Darydy2 Mp wt 
YY DNI) JIN “DIN PR ΘΝ I" ¥y] WD DONT 
Tye) ΟἿ ONT BND AT BN ED pT ONT PINT ὈΝῚ 
DRS FN IN) 8 ya pes Set pos oe 
PDN 8 ὌΝ AN ΠΡ ΡΝ) ΓΞ ΤῈ AN 
“yoo ἽΝ & HD nia ΟΦ & 
A. M. Dick writes in the Lithuanian dialect, but with a tendency 
to introduce German words and constructions; the following 
passage from the introduction to one of his stories (Ov yoRD-D IY wt 
Wilna, 1877) illustrates that tendency :— 
TTT YIN YIN 
ret ΠΡΟ ΣΡ ΟΥ̓. yor xD yep deen you 
ΤΊ PS ὌΝΩΙ DAN ΤΥ) ΡΝ ΘΝ PENT OYE AE Ody) 
DNB TN OAD [»}} ONY) “WEN yraypio Sep yrayriv 
pep yoyo CTFIND) yawn TaN ASH wn 
PWN DAY" DINNAYpY. BN IND ὌΝ Yds OED DN 
DN . EWE OY] ὋΣ PHONY NY DIN DDR 
DN CMD yan yorSpona sam ΡΝ oy 
NI¥ DOIN ΘΝ) YI") ON W9'D BX Op yom 
1 Hebrew, musician. 7Russian, nightingale. ὃ Polish, good-morning. 


4 Hebrew, teacher. °Slavic, both—and. ®Hebrew, ugly. * Hebrew, fortune. 
8 Hebrew, gentlemen. ° Hebrew, introduction. ‘stores. | eatables. 
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DYT PS PVD Ἵν PM WONT ὈΝῚ . OMI BYT AD IDI? 
Ὁ PT MAE AY NY AD BN MIM MN yywnryp 
» ΡΟΣ» NT PDN ETO OWT WN. pM tov 3 NY 
PRS DN NDE (YONYINN) OY INS WAN DYN 3 
ΡΝ IYAND I PIND pbyn) iyotina pyr Arie OI" 
BNI D1 ΣΙ OND ΟΝ ΒΝ may Mop Ὑ)) OY DD 

(PIN! Yar orp me ow 


The last extract is from a novel in the same dialect as it is 
spoken to-day in New York City (j2273 δα 5 NHp) X11 by a 
‘‘litwischen Filo36f,” J. Saphirstein, 40 Canal street, New York, 
March 25th, 1893) :— ; 
TR yoo spa yySey yr pp sys pe 
JYDOPINYD PS YINUYI WO OKT Yd ΡΟΣ» pa 
SW WINS ὙΝ INE IP MD 900} AYA THN yp ὙΝ 
WD YIN DINE DONA MD PX PIB OPIN D9 
ND YIN NYA PD Pac re pyar TON Pe oy ayy? 
SYBNYS [NS [POI HAT NAYS NT NN MII NNT 
pINDY por Sxprns PINE PIYT PEE PN 1884 ANY PN 
ΡΝ IY VW ὙΒῚ NS DD SRST ὍΝ py Dyn 
TON TYIOMETIN PD AME OAPI DN MD Pe Tp 
NOT TNS yp pr Seve ee yyy pe ay gyn 
DIN YD NDP Te DDI ΣΌΝ ΠΡ 6.23 youn 
I'D AMINE TYSIND NUT ΡΣ ΒΦ px yyy ΠΡῚ Te BNP 
reome ΠΝ ΟΡ ὍΣ ὍΘ᾽ DNA DN YT NS OD Ty 
SPONTA DM YIM NTT PYM IND τ᾽ yd 
YONI NPN DNEYIINN ΤῈΣ BND TAN PD PIN yw NN 

Om 


LEO WIENER. 
University or Missouri, Corumsia, Mo., Apri?, 1893. 


1 Hebrew, knowledge. ?Hebrew, wisdom. ‘Hebrew, instruction. ‘act. 
® Hebrew, understanding. Sfew. ‘Hebrew, grave. *Hebrew,victims. °sob. 
bag and baggage. 3! Hebrew, sign. 


IIIL—NOTES ON THE USE OF GERUND AND GERUN- 
DIVE IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


In this paper are presented some results obtained from a 
comparison of the various uses of gerunds and gerundives in | 
Plautus and Terence. In vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 4 of this Journal, 
there were given statistics and results of a similar investigation in 
Tacitus and Pliny the Younger. In the Silver Age there was, of 
course, a much larger development of this peculiar Latin usage 
than could be expected in an earlier stage of the language, but it 
is evident upon investigation that even in Plautus there is a 
sufficient number of cases of gerunds and gerundives to make it 
clear that most of the later constructions and idioms had already 
been developed to a very considerable extent. It would be 
improper to institute an exact comparison between such totally 
different literary forms as Comedy and History or Correspond- 
ence, but some conclusions may perhaps be based on such a 
comparison. An analysis and classification of all the occurrences 
of these forms in Plautus and Terence may be of value, by stating 
the exact frequency of such uses, by giving an idea of the style 
of each writer in employing these forms, and by making possible 
an exact comparison of their Latinity in this respect, as well as 
some inferences concerning the growth of this method of expres- 
sion during the few years intervening between them. 

The most noticeable result of this analysis is the fact that in 
Early Latin the gerund is more frequently employed than the 
gerundive. Exactly the opposite was found to be the case in 
Silver Latin, as was to be expected, especially if it is assumed 
that the latter is a development from the former. In this com- 
parison it should be remembered that in the 30 plays of Plautus 
there are in round numbers 30,000 lines, and in the 6 plays of 
Terence only about 6000. Therefore, if about the same absolute 
number of occurrences of any given usage is found in each, a 
much larger relative frequency in the later writer is indicated. It 
will be clearly seen that in Terence’s time the language had 
advanced in this respect, and that these forms of expression play 
a more important part than they had done a few years before. 

To facilitate comparison with the previous papers, precisely 
the same system of classification and numbering is employed here. 
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1. Genitive of gerund depending upon a substantive and used 
absolutely, without any modifying or dependent words. (Plautus) 
Dependent upon copia: dormitandi neque cunctandi Epid. 162, 
adeundi atque impetrandi Mil. 1226; with fempus: adeundi Pers. 
4 2. 21, Trin. 432; with occasio: fugiendi Capt. 117, faciundi 
Epid. 271 ; — modus dandi Asin. 167; partem loquendi Asin. 515; 
loquendi locum Capt. 212; dicundi gratia Curc. 706; ornandi 
satietas Poen. 215; compendium pultandi Pseud. 605; ducendi 
lubido Trin. 745. (Terence) Dependent upon copia: crescendi 
Heaut. 28, inspiciundi Eun, 21, tangendi Eun. 638, videndi Eun. 
639; with cazsa: obiurgandi And. 158, mittundi Phor. 50, (under- 
stood with) adsentandi Ad. 270; — obiurgandi locus And. 154; 
facilitatem pariundi And. 233; orandi finem And. 822; tempus 
consulendi Hec. 746; spatium vocandi sacruficandi Phor. 702; 
otium auscultandi Ad. 420. ' 

There are 15 of these gerunds in Plautus and 14 in Terence, 
indicating a greater relative frequency, but a comparison of the 
passages furnishes no indication of any marked difference in the 
object or character of this usage. In general the same governing 
words are found which occur in every stage of the language, and 
the relation expressed is objective. 

(a) In a few cases some modifying words occur depending on 

the gerund. (Plautus) Dependent on cofia: recte conciliandi 
Pers. 4. 3. 77, in capite tuo conflandi Rud. 765; — male loquendi 
viam Poen. 629; male facundist potestas Stich. 117; respondendi 
mihi (labori) Pseud. 6. (Terence) liberius vivendi potestas And. 
52; spatium cogitandi ad disturbandas nuptias And. 182; in 4115 
potius peccandi locum And. 232; causa retinendi apud vos Hec. 
255; de integro potestas consulendi Phor. 174. This form was 
always rather sparingly employed—compared, that is, with the 
absolute use—and there seem to be no differences between Plautus 
and Terence sufficient to warrant any conclusions. 
_ (δὴ) In Terence there are two lines where gerunds occur in 
dependence upon an adjective, and none at all in Plautus. Cupida 
huc redeundi, abeundi a milite Vosque hic videndi Hec. 92-3, and 
ejus videndi cupidus Hec. 372, where ezus is fem. and therefore 
videndi is the gerund; cf. XII. Plautus is not the only writer 
who does not use this construction, although it is not infrequent 
later. Its use even in few cases may perhaps be counted as slight 
evidence of the development of the gerundial form. 

2. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a substantive and 
used transitively with a dependent accusative expressed or directly 
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understood. (Plautus) spatiumst perferundi quae minitas Capt. 
743; ius optinendi optio Cas. 190; te defrudandi causa Men. 687; 
te rogandi (labori) Pseud. 6; potestas adipiscundist gloriam Stich, 
280; rem perdundi gratia Curc. 706. (Terence) quae narrandi 
locus And. 354; existumandi copiam consuetudinem Heaut. 282; 
spatium adparandi nuptias Phor. 701; eludendi occasio senes 
Phor. 885; potestas condecorandi ludos Hec. 45 (cf. also Hec. 93, 
quoted under 1 4), spatium amandi amicam 684. 

Here again there is practically an equal number of cases, which 
gives the relatively greater frequency to Terence. In character 
there seems to be no perceptible variation. 

3. Gerund used with a preposition. (4) With ed: (Plautus) 
after a verb or past participle—magis cita ad perdundum ad 
scribundum Bacch. 738, ad male faciundum nimis doctus Epid. 
378, conductus venio. Ad furandum quidem Pseud. 850; after a 
noun—ad loquendum atque ad tacendum habeas portisculum 
Asin. 516, benignitas ad auscultandum Mil. 80, in ad _ pervesti- 
gandum operam sumam Merc. 935 there might be a question 
whether the gerund depended on the noun or verb; after an 
adjective—aetas sat est ad perdiscendum Truc. 1. (Terence) 
After a noun or adjective—animum ad scribendum adpulit And. 
I, canes ad venandum And. 57, causae ad obiurgandum And. 138 
and 150, dies non satis ad agendum, me vocivom ad narrandum 
And. 706, aetas ad ducendum Phor. 423, otium ad potandum 
Phor. 832. 

The number of occurrences is almost the same, 9 and 8, and 
there appears in this class only an extremely slight variation in 
usage. In Terence, in every case (unless the first-quoted be 
excepted), the gerund depends upon a noun or adjective; in 
Plautus there are three cases of its dependence upon a verb or 
participle. If the participles be regarded as adjectives, only one 
case of the use of a verb is quoted from Plautus. 

(6) With zz: (Plautus) linguam in tussiendo proserat Asin. 
795, in sortiendo sors delicuerit Cas. 399, in cogitando dolorem 
indipiscor Trin. 224. (Terence) in pariundo adfuerunt liberae 
And. 771, tuom esse in potiundo periclum Heaut. 323, in cogno- 
scendo tute ipse aderis Eun. 894, in deterrendo operam sumere 
Hec. 25, in experiundo ut essem Hec. 38, in agendo partem 
ostendent Ad. 24, in experiundo ut repudies Ad. 858, contrivi in 
quaerundo vitam Ad. 869, in adparando consumunt diem Ad. goo. 

Here the first very marked difference in frequency of use is 
noticed, Terence in his 6 plays having this construction g times, 
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while Plautus in 20 plays has it only 3 times. Moreover, the 
relations expressed by this form in Terence are much more 
various than in Plautus, as may be clearly seen by examining the 
passages quoted. 

(c) With ex: (Plautus) ex gratulando vix eminebam Capt. 
504. (Terence) id fieri...ex adsentando, indulgendo et largi- 
endo Ad. 988. ᾿ 

With gro: (Plautus) pro vapulando hercle ego abs te mercedem 
petam Aul. 456. 

Nothing but the great infrequency of prepositions, except ad 
and 77, is to be noted here. 

4. Dative of gerund, used with or without object. This usage 
occurs in Plautus only, in the following cases:—Dependent on 
modus: quid modist ductando, amando? Asin. 169, quid modi 
amplexando facies? Asin. 882, quid modi flendo facies? Mil. 
1311; with fausa: osculando pausam fieri Rud. 1205; with opera: 
Epidicum operam quaerendo dabo Epid. 605, Eae nos lavando 
eluendo operam dederunt Poen. 223, auscultando operam dare 
Amph. 1006; — curando id me adlegavit Stich. 681; in one case, 
exemplum experiundo habeas Mil. 637, the reading is very 
doubtful, so no conclusion can be drawn from it. 

This is, in all stages of the language, a rare construction, and 
it is said that there is no instance of an object occurring after a 
gerund used thus, except these two or three in Plautus. It seems 
clear that this construction did not commend itself to Terence, 
and that it is a survival of the rudeness of an illiterate age. In 
the examples quoted it will be noticed that the usage is exceed- 
ingly limited in extent. In all but two of the cases the gerund 
depends upon an idea of limit or attention. 

5. Ablative of the gerund without a preposition denoting 
manner or means. (@) With an object accusative: (Plautus) 
manendo medicum Men. 883, hominem’ investigando Mil. 260, 
male fidem servando Trin. 1048. (Terence) eadem et graviter 
audiendo victus Heaut. 114, bene vortendo et easdem scribendo 
male... fecit Eun. 7, oculos terendo expresserit Eun. 68, defessa 
te ridendo Eun. 1008, ea refellendo aut purgando Hee. 254. 

(4) Used absolutely without modifiers; (Plautus) pugnando 
Amph. 414, Asin. 555, Men. 1054, Mil. 267; pultando Most. 456, 
Stich. 313; lamentando Merc. 218, Truc. 731; advorsando Stich. 


1 There is here a variation in reading. Ritschl reads Aomini, which of course 
removes this case from this class. In any case, there are twice as many 
instances of this usage in Terence as in Plautus. 
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71,amando Merc. 312, ausculando Asin. 897, castigando Bacch. 
981, dissimulando Most. 1015, exorando Stich. 71, experiundo 
Rud. 186, exspectando Epid. 320, fando Amph. 588, fricando 
Poen. 231, lavando Poen. 231, luctando Bacch. 428, mendicando 
Bacch. 514, negando Poen. 778, osculando Asin. 223, parasitando 
Pers. 1. 2. 4, pernegando Rud. 1017, potando Rud. 361, quassando 
Epid. 432, restitando retinendo Capt. 502, rogitando Epid. 200, 
saliendo Bacch. 429, sedendo spectando Men. 882, vapulando 
Curc. 215. (Terence) accusando Phor. 1034, ambulando Hec. 
435, 815, Adel. 713, consolando Heaut. 86, coquendo Ad. 847, 
cursando Hec. 815, experiundo Heaut. 331, gratulando Heaut. 
879, intelligendo And. 17, molendo Ad. 847, orando And. 544, 
Heaut. 330, pollicitando And. 912, quaerundo Heaut. 675, solli- 
citando And. 912, tundendo Hec. 123, vapulando verberando 
Ad, 213. 

34 cases in Plautus, 19 in Terence, a relatively greater number. 
There are some peculiarities of this form worth noting. For 
instance, in the four places in Plautus where pugzando occurs, it 
is always preceded by v2, showing that to Plautus this gerund 
corresponded precisely to a substantive. This is also shown by 
the combinations in some of the other cases, but not so strikingly. 
On the whole, however, there seems to be no perceptible change 
in manner of use between Plautus and Terence. . 

(6) Used with some modifying word or phrase: (Plautus) apud 
omnis aedis sacras quaeritando Amph. 1014, bene salutando 
conpellando blanditer Asin. 222, pultando assulatim Capt. 832, 
male suadendo Curc. 508, cubando in lecto Truc. 916. (Terence) 
male narrando Phor. 697. Some of the cases quoted under (a) 
might be counted here too, as in them the gerund has a modifying 
word beside the object accusative. 

To sum up.under this head: there are 43 cases of the ablative 
of the gerund in Plautus and 27 in Terence. The relative 
frequency of use in Terence is therefore twice as great in the later 
poet. Inthe actual occurrences there seems to be no difference 
in method of employment. 


The Gerundive. 


6. Genitive of the gerundive agreeing with noun or pronoun, 
expressed or understood, and dependent upon another substantive. 
(Plautus) illius inspectandi copia Bacch. 487, conveniundi ejus 
copiam Merc. 850, eius conveniundi copiam Capt. 748, lucis tuendi 
copiam Capt. 1008, liberorum quaerundorum causa Capt. 880, 
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potestatem caloris ulli capiendi Truc. 293, spes vostrum cogno- 
scendum Rud. 1145. (Terence) et cognoscendi et ignoscendi 
dabitur peccati locus Heaut. 218, retinendi illius causa Eun. 
620, eius amittendi nec retinendi copia Phor. 176, spes hujusce 
habendae Phor. 827, tempus conveniundi patris Phor. 828, potes- 
tatem ejus adhibendae Phor. 880. 

There are of this usage 7 cases in Plautus and 8 in Terence. 
If now we look back at 2 (a), it will be seen that in each writer 
there are 6 cases of the genitive of the gerund used with an 
accusative object. In later times the tendency was to replace 
this latter construction by the former, but that tendency is hardly 
visible before 150 B.C. It is to be noted, however, that this form 
is relatively very much more frequent in Terence than in Plautus. 

7. Dative of gerundive and substantive used as final clause after 
verbal or adjectival expression. (Plautus) argento' conparando 
fingere fallaciam Asin. 250, inveniundo’ argento ut fingeres falla- 
ciam Asin. 252, rei quaerundae operam dare Merc. 551, rei agendae 
operam dare Merc. 987, da diem meis rebus agendis Poen. 1189, 
ius iurandum rei servandae non perdundae conditumst Rud. 1374, 
metriculis moeniendis rem coegit Truc. 310, armamentis conpli- 
candis conponendis studuimus Merc. 192, lectis sternendis studu- 
imus munditiisque adparandis Stich. 678, lucro faciundo auspicari 
Pers. 4. 6. 7, nox scitast exercendo scorto Amph. 288, salutare sit 
liberis procreandis Aul. 148, centuplex murus rebus servandis 
parum est Pers. 4. 4. 11, optumum esse operi faciundo corium 
Rud. 757. (Terence) his rebus anulus fuit initium inveniundis 
Hec. 821, natum ferundis miseriis Ad. 545. 

8. Gerundive used in a passive sense in the predicate, after 
certain verbs, to denote the object of their action. (Plautus) with 
dare: hanc servandam Asin. 676, spectandum anulum Asin. 778, 
te elinguandam Aul. 250, famem utendam Aul. 311, aurum ser- 
vandum Bacch. 338, puellam exponendam Cist. 1. 3. 18, adgluti- 
nandam totam Cist. 3. 3. 17, statuam faciundam Curc. 440, anulum 
utendum Curc. 603, pallium utendum Men. 659, (hanc) concin- 
nandam Men. 733, quam servandam Merc. 238, excruciandum me 


1 The first two cases quoted from Plautus are probably interpolations, but 
leaving them out, there are 14 cases in Plautus for 2 in Terence. The 
frequency of this construction in Silver Latin is well known, and it may have 
been characteristic of the earliest stage of the language, regarded with disfavor 
by such cultivated writers as Terence, and brought into vogue again through 
the antiquarian tendencies of the later writers, like Tacitus, who uses it more 
than any other writer. 
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Mil. 567, quaerundas duas Mil. 803, nummos utendos Pers. 1. 3. 
38, filiam utendam Pers. 1. 3. 47, (filiam) utendam Pers. 1. 3. 48, 
hoc spectandum Pers. 3. 3. 36, pulchram spectandam Poen. 338, 
illunc excruciandum Poen. 1302; with /ocare: me castrandum 
Aul. 251, ecferendum (illum) Aul. 568, caedundos agnos Capt. 
819, praebenda Pers. 1. 3. 80; with other verbs: artoptam uten- 
dam 2είο Aul. 400, caedundum illum conduxi Aul. 567, oculos 
nec rvogo utendos foris Mil. 347, utenda vasa rogant Aul. οὔ. 
(Terence) with dare; (puellam) exponendam Heaut. 630 and 650, 
servandum quicquam Eun. 903, quem adoptandum Ad. 463; with 
other verbs: hunc comedendum vobis propino et deridendum 
Eun. 1087, agrum de nostro patre colendum habebat Phor. 365. 

(In two cases in Plautus—caedundus tu homo’s Cas. 518, and 
faciunda pondo duam nummum stalagmia, da inauris mihi Men. 
541—the gerundive seems to have almost a simple adjective value.) 

It will be seen that this usage is almost a stereotyped formula, 
and that in Plautus, in two-thirds of all the cases of its occurrence, 
it is with the verb dare, and in four more with Jocave. In Terence 
the proportion is somewhat less, but the inference seems warranted 
that the ordinary earliest usage was with dave, and one or two 
verbs like Jocare and conducere, and that its use with other verbs 
like pelere and rogare was the result of analogy and a somewhat 
later development. 

10. Gerundive and substantive used with prepositions. (2) With 
ad: (Plautus) ad aquam praebendam Amph. 669, ad sufferundas 
plagas Asin. 557, advortendum ad animum Merc. 11, ad enarran- 
dum hoc Mil. 79, ad te diripiundum Poen. 646, ad aetatem agun- 
dam Trin. 232, ad quaerundum honorem Trin. 646. (Terence) 
ad haec utenda Heaut. 133, ad defendendam noxiam Phor. 225, 
ad dicendam causam Phor. 266, ad disturbandas nuptias And. 182. 

This construction, so common in the later stages of the language, 
shows a slightly greater frequency in the later of the two writers 
under consideration, but calls for no further comment. 

(c) With zz: (Plautus) in mercimoniis emundis vendundisque 
Amph. 2, in aetate agunda Amph. 633. (Terence) in prologis 
scribundis And. 5, in opere faciundo Heaut. 73, in illis exercendis 
Heaut. 74, in re incipiunda Phor. 225. 

This construction became very common later, and shows a 
greater absolute, and consequently much greater relative, frequency 
in Terence than in Plautus. 

(4) With de: (only in Terence) de redducenda (ea) Hec. 391 
and 403, de occludendis aedibus Eun. 784. 
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It is rather strange that no case of this kind occurs in Plautus, 
for three cases in Terence are enough to show that in his time it 
was a thoroughly good usage. 

(g) With znter: only once in Plautus—inter rem agendam 
istam Cist. 4. 2. 56—an extremely rare use, quoted once from 
Enn. (fr. inc. 1. 2) and twice from Livy, and a very few times 
besides. Terence would not be expected to use such an idiom. 

(k) With pro: only once in Plautus and not in Terence—pro 
liberanda amica Persa 426. This construction is found in all 
stages of the language, but must always have been infrequent. 

It is to be noted that the numbers of these different usages are 
11 in Terence to 12 in Plautus, marking a distinct gain in frequency. 

11. Ablative of gerundive and substantive used after verbs, 
verbal phrases and adjectives. (Plautus) opere faciundo lassus 
Asin. 873, te aggerunda curvom aqua faciam Cas. 124, dirumpi 
cantando hymenaeo Cas. 809, aggerundaque aqua defessi Poen. 
224, retunsumst oppugnando pectore Pseud. 1045, pugnis memo- 
randis meis eradicabam hominis aures Epid. 446. (Terence) 
opere rustico faciundo sumptum exercirent suom Heaut. 142, 
animus commotus mirando tanto bono And. 938. 

This is a comparatively frequent construction in classical Latin, 
but always strikes the ear as slightly strained, and evidently was 
rare enough in earlier times. Terence could not have liked it 
much, although he can hardly be said to have greatly preferred 
the ablative of the gerund with an accusative object. 

12. There are two or three cases in each writer of uses which 
do not come under any of the above classes. 

(a) As examples of the construction which stands between the 
gen, of the gerund and its object in the acc., and the gen. of the 
gerundive agreeing with its logical object, we find: (Plautus) 
nominandi istorum tibi erit magis quam edundi copia Capt. 852; 
(Terence) novarumque spectandi faciunt copiam Heaut. 29. Also 
(Plautus) tui(fem.) videndi copiast Truc. 370; (Terence) ejus (fem.) 
videndi cupidus Hec. 372. 

Such sporadic cases occur at all stages of the language. The 
use of a gen. of the pronoun with the gen. of the gerund is less 
unusual than that of a noun in the same dependence. 

In the Persa 4. 3. 60 forma expetenda liberalem mulierem we 
have the gerundive used as a simple attributive adjective. 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Vedische Mythologie. Von ALFRED HILLEBRANDT. Erster Band. Soma und 
verwandte Gétter. Breslau, Wilhelm Koebner, 1891. 


The widely celebrated plant which the Hindus designate by the word soma 
and the Iranians by the word Aaoma is the subject of the exhaustive study of 
the learned professor of Sanskrit in the University of Breslau. Professor 
Hillebrandt’s qualifications for such an investigation are unsurpassed: his 
general knowledge of the Vedas, as well as his very special and extensive 
knowledge of the Vedic ritual, points to him as the very scholar best fitted 
for the delicate task. In the Veda and the Avesta alike, the earliest practices 
are strongly permeated with the cult of this plant. The earliest religious 
heroes of the Avesta are represented in Yasna IX as having successively 
pressed the Aaoma for their own good and for the happiness of their subjects. 
The haoma is the plant and its juice the drink of the golden age of Zoroastrian 
antiquities. A French savant, the late Abel Bergaigne, in a posthumous essay 
published in the Journal Asiatique, vol. XIII (1888), following sundry indi- 
cations of Professor Ludwig’s, pointed out certain very significant circum- 
stances which tend to show that the so-called *family-books’ of the Rig-Veda 
(books II-VIII) are essentially Soma-books; that is, they were composed as 
songs or prayers accompanying a soma-sacrifice which is the prototype of the 
jyotistoma of the later formal ritual, as described in the Siitras. The soma is 
the expressed or implied centre of Vedic religious life to an extent which 
cannot easily be paralleled from the religious history of any other people: 
every part and characteristic of the plant, every act in the pressing of the 
intoxicating and inspiring liquor, is noticed with sedulous care, and made the 
basis of religious speculation. The precise extent to which the soma engages 
sacerdotal activity in the Veda does not as yet, even after Professor Hille- 
brandt’s careful analysis, appear with sufficient emphasis. I venture to say 
that the adjustment in correct perspective of the soma-cult will ultimately 
show better than anything else what the Rig-Veda really is. Even now one 
may venture to state that the great mass of the hymns of that collection were 
composed as a part of the soma-ritual, that the Rig-Veda is essentially a soma- 
book. 

The body of Professor Hillebrandt’s work is divided, very naturally, into 
two parts. The first deals with the plant and the liquor which is expressed 
from it. Every descriptive detail concerning the branches, the stems, the 
color, the places where the plant grows, and the modes by which it is procured, 
is discussed with great care, in order to establish the biological character of 
the plant. Every circumstance connected with the pressure, the instruments 
with which the juice is extracted, the vessels into which it is gathered, the 
times and occasions on which it is drunk, the admixtures by which it is 
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enriched and modified—all these are stated in order, and stated strictly upon 
the basis of the documents. This part of the investigation may be regarded 
as approximately final, notwithstanding the essentially negative result; for 
the author concludes that the plant which was considered as the most excellent 
by the Indo-Iranians, the remoter ancestors of the Vedic people, was not 
necessarily the one whose praises are sung in the Veda, and the plant 
described in the Veda need not be the sarcostemma of the later tradition. 
Only one statement occurs with unfailing persistence: the fluid is extracted 
from bright-colored shoots and branches, and this, according to the author, is 
necessarily so, since the Soma is the ‘ moon-plant’ (p. 13). The bright shoots 
of the plant are the rays of the moon. 

This brings us to the second part, the mythological interpretation of Soma, 
which Professor Hillebrandt establishes with great skill and well-nigh 
exhaustive philological learning. Vedic scholars in general had noticed the 
positive identification of the moon with Soma; this is, indeed, a commonplace 
in the ‘second period’ of Vedic literature, the Brahmanas, and continues from 
that time on through Sanskrit literature. It had been admitted also that this 
identification is expressed roundly in parts of the Rig-Veda itself, which are 
supposed to be of somewhat later date than the body of that collection. Here 
and there a voice had been raised, more or less clearly and confidently, calling 
for a complete identification of Soma and the moon, even in the earliest parts 
of the Veda (Professors De Gubernatis and Pischel). Now Professor Hille- 
brandt undertakes to clarify and establish this view. The moon, in the view 
of the Vedic Hindu, is not only the silent illuminer and ruler of the night: 
that is only one side of its character, and by no means the most important. 
Incomparably more momentous is the following: the moon contains the drink 
of the gods, the amrfam, the ambrosia. As the stems of the Soma swell in 
order to yield the juice, so does the moon swell for their nurture. The moon 
is a drop, or a wave, or a well in heaven full of sweet nourishment for the 
gods. In this sense the name Soma came to be the most common designation 
of the moon among the Hindu writers of the classical period. The Rig-Veda 
says: ‘The moon moves along in the (heavenly) waters.’ This simple physical 
conception is attributed to Soma as well, and with much fantastic modulation. 
Thus Soma is spoken of as the friend and husband of the waters. Since the 
clouds are constantly designated as cows, Soma, the moon, is compared with 
the bull who stands in the midst of the cows, or, with a quick turn of the 
imagination, the moon is the young calf of the cloud-cows. In short, the 
heavenly Soma is the moon throughout the Hindu religious writings, the 
‘earliest’ parts of the Rig-Veda not excluded. So frequent are these Somic 
ideas that the centre of gravity in the mass of Vedic conception must be 
shifted from solar mythology to lunar mythology. The sun recedes, and in 
his place the moon dominates Vedic religious thought. 

I think the readers of Professor Hillebrandt’s book should be cautioned 
against this last view, whose saliency and catchiness render it an especially 
dangerous tool in the hands of those who are not adepts in Vedic religion. 
The Vedic hymns present a naturalistic polytheism entirely too catholic in its 
appreciation of natural phenomena to make it possible to designate it either 
as solar or lunar. It is both and neither. Bearing in mind Indra and the 
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countless cloud-demons which he destroys, one might with equal justice 
designate it as a monsoon-religion; or bearing in mind Agni in his varied 
aspects and functions, one might speak of fire-worship. As a matter of fact, 
the anthropomorphic gods which arose upon the basis of solar perceptions did 
finally happen to prevail. Soma in the later mythology is the moon, and 
never more, and as such holds a position in the lower pantheon. But Savitar, 
the inspiring, enlivening principle of the sun, and Tvastar, the divine artificer 
(according to the author, another solar god), blend with certain more abstract 
conceptions in Prajapati, ‘the lord of the creatures.’ And Prajipati, together 
with his variants Vigvakarman, ‘the fabricator of the universe,’ Paramesthin, 
‘he who occupies the highest summit,’ Svayambhu, ‘the self-existent being,’ 
come as near the realization of monotheism as was ever possible in India. 
And these, as is well known, in their turn contributed to the development, or 
perhaps better, caused the development of the neuter drahma into Brahma, the 
ultimate pantheistic all-god, the final outcome of all Brahmanical speculation. 

As to the main thesis of Professor Hillebrandt’s book there can be no 
question. The moon is there in all those countless passages which describe 
_Soma either in language so plain that one wonders now how it could ever 
have been misunderstood, or with a symbolism so fanciful as to remove, in 
part at least, the wonder. This investigation will help materially in removing 
the artificial barrier which has, until recent times, been kept around the 
hymnal literature, to the exclusion of the remaining Vedic and Hindu writings. 
About the pre-Vedic identity of Soma and the moon, however, I do not feel 
so certain. Professor Hillebrandt believes that Haoma in the Avesta is also 
to be identified with the moon, but the proofs which he adduces are few and, 
to my mind, inconclusive. The treatment of the Aaoma-plant in the Avesta is 
not reported with sufficient detail to justify the belief that the same rapproche- 
ment to the moon took place. The conception of the equivalence of Soma 
and the moon seems extremely difficult to conceive, if we eliminate the | 
sacerdotal ritual of a highly-developed type, such as the songs of the Rig-Veda — 
presuppose, to my thinking at least. In any case it seems difficult to imagine 
the identification of the moon with the soma-plant upon a basis of free popular 
thought. It is speculative; it is Talmudical; it savors of the priestly imag- 
ination. The presence of it in the Rig-Veda only tends, along with many 
other related facts, to show how far advanced in this direction ‘the Aryan 
Bible’ is. It does not by itself prove that the Indo-Iranians, or perchance 
the Indo-Europeans, knew of a ‘moon-plant’ from which they pressed an 
earthly ambrosia, emulating the gods whose nourishment was constantly 
replenished in the waning and increasing luminary of the night. 

MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


Aristophanis Vespae cum prolegomenis et commentariis, ed. J. VAN LEEUWEN, 
J. F. L.-B., E. J. Brill, 1893. 


A commentary on the Wasps, says van Leeuwen, is sadly needed. The text 
is well enough, but exegesis has been neglected. The latest commentary he 
knows is that of Richter, Berlin, 1858, and of Richter’s competence as an 
interpreter of Aristophanes’ jests van Leeuwen has a poor opinion, which he 
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justifies by some specimens of the German’s obtuseness. But a commentator 
who is sufficiently acquainted with English to illustrate Aristophanes by 
Dickens ought not to have ignored Green, to whom Blaydes refers frequently ; 
ought not to have ignored Rogers, who has dealt with the purpose of the play 
in an independent spirit and is by no means dead to the fucetiae of the comic 
poet. Rogers does not share the ordinary view that the Wasps is an attack 
on the dicastic system, nor does he believe that Aristophanes was alive to its 
defects. He agrees with Fallex in thinking that the Philokleon of the Wasps 
is the Demos of the Knights in another form; and to him ‘ The one matter 
submitted to arbitration is this: Are the dicasts really lords of all, or are they 
in reality mere tools and slaves of the Demagogues themselves?’ The Wasps 
‘has for its object,’ according to Rogers, ‘the rupture of the alliance which 
existed between the Demagogues on the one hand, and the dicasts who consti- 
tuted their main support and stay in the popular assemblies, on the other.’ 
But how could such a system be more effectively arraigned than it is arraigned 
by the caricature of a state trial that forms so large a part of the Wasps? And 
how is the desired rupture effected? In the Wasps there is nothing that 
corresponds to the resipiscence of the Demos in the Knights. The conversion 
of Philokleon from the error of his ways has no political significance, and the 
dénouemeyit of the Wasps is, as has been said often enough, the dénouement 
of the Clouds turned round. Philokleon is converted by his son as Pheidip- 
pides is converted by his father, and the fun lies in the bewilderment of the 
teachers at the success of their instructions. In the Clouds, as we have it, the 
grimness of the catastrophe checks the merriment, but in the Wasps the 
outcome is a sheer farce, a sheer bit of self-mockery, such as is highly charac- 
teristic of Aristophanes, such as is alien to most of the solemn personages who 
undertake to edit Aristophanes. But to say that the disharmony is part of the 
play, that the couac is part of the oféra bouffe, would be a thesis utterly 
unworthy of the philological guild. Nor dare we appeal to the confessions 
of modern novel-writers, who tell us that their characters once created are 
utterly independent of their creators, and go their own way, regardless of the 
wishes of the authors of their being. All this superficiality must be frowned 
down and orthodox methods followed, to restore the artistic balance of the 
original Wasps. Needless to say, we have in van Leeuwen’s presentation a 
duplex recensio after the fashion of the Clouds, and the extant Wasps is an 
opus non integrum sedin fine ab imperita manu infeliciter admodum contaminatum., 
But into the details of van Leeuwen’s theory, into the traces of the duplex recensio 
and the contaminatio, those words of fear to unphilological readers, and to 
some philological readers as well, I will not go just now, but a rapid outline 
may be of interest. 

As to the general scope of the play, van Leeuwen does not deny, as Rogers 
denies, that in the Wasps Aristophanes is attacking the dicastic system, but 
the attack on the dicastic system is a covert attack on Kleon, and as Kleon 
was the arch-demagogue, van L. and Rogers are not so far apart. Only we 
must remember that as a poet Aristophanes had to incarnate, had to havea 
being of flesh and blood for his model. Scratch Demos, scratch Dikaiopolis, 
and they will bleed. They are not mere personifications; and so it is better 
to take the concrete Kleon, now that we have him, for the target of Aris- 
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tophanes than the abstract Demagogue. But the concrete Kleon had shown 
himself a little too concrete for Aristophanes’ comfort. He had been assailed 
in the poet’s second play, the Babylonians, and the ogre—é καρχαρόδους, as 
Aristophanes calls him—had shown his teeth to some purpose, for in the 
next play, the Acharnians, the poet’s attitude is rather deprecatory. But 
the success of the Acharnians and the applause of the young Tories embol- 
dened Aristophanes to a renewed and more effective assault on his enemy. 
The prudent counsel of his sponsor, Kallistratos, was disregarded, and he 
proceeded to make shoestrings of the tanner’s hide. The Knights is a 
savage piece, and van Leeuwen thinks that the earnestness of the poet was 
a disadvantage to his art. There is none of the joyous fun of the Achar- 
nians. Reprobate though he be, we are all in love with Dikaiopolis, whereas 
the reformed Demos is as disagreeable an object after he had ceased to be 
the dupe of the Paphlagonian as he had been before. But for all that the 
Knights was a great success, in fact too great a success, and was punished 
by a vindictive lawsuit, in which the Kydathenaian Kleon evidently got the 
better of the pseudo-Kydathenaian Aristophanes. Kallistratos and Philonides 
had to come forward as sponsors for the subsequent pieces, and Aristophanes 
had to seek another field for his comic exercises. This he found in the airy 
regions of Cloudland, and there he did battle with the new lights of the 
philosophic firmament—with Sokrates and Chairephon. But he failed—partly 
because the new education was an old joke, which he himself had used up in 
the Δαιταλῆς, partly because the new Sokrates was not the old Sokrates that 
every man, woman and child in Athens was familiar with. Sore at his 
failure, the poet turned from the unsubstantial and unsatisfying realm of the 
clouds to the solid earth of public life, where his previous great successes had 
been won, and went into politics again. But he had not forgotten the lesson 
that Kleon had taught him, and selected a theme that was full of absurd 
contrasts and yet one that could be handled without a direct assault on his 
dangerous foe. Kleon had raised the dicast’s fee to three oboli, and this 
advance was such a boon to the poor veterans of the Persian War that they 
went thronging to the courts as to a Soldiers’ Home; and it was this ridiculous 
contrast between the heroic past of the men of Marathon and their pitiful 
present that, according to van Leeuwen, made the subject so attractive to the 
comic poet. One pauses to wonder how many Marathon men, how many 
Salaminians, were left to serve on the jury. Some of the reminiscences of 
the chorus, it is true, go very far back, but they are decidedly of the ‘bummer’ 
order, and one fails to see the contrast between the heroic youth and the 
sordid old age of the men of the Persian War, that contrast which is supposed 
to have furnished so happy a theme for the comic poet. The bummers and 
the malingerers and the bounty-jumpers of our own war are precisely those 
who are most eager for pensions, and the sordid old age is only the sequel of 
a sordid youth. But no one will seriously insist on the chronological exact- 
ness of the choreutai of the Wasps, They may have stepped down out of the 
picture in the Stoa Poecile, for all we care. The bummers of the Wasps are 
quite as real as the Salaminian rearward of the Demos in the Knights, and 
no more so. 

Now, in the opening of the piece, Aristophanes, or his mouthpiece Xan- 
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thias, renounces an attack on Kleon as he renounces an attack on Euripides. 
But he does not keep his word. The Cyclops of Euripides is parodied in the 
closing scene, and the covert attack on Kleon is changed into an open assault. 
Surely it would seem that the names of Philokleon and Bdelykleon are frank 
enough, but van Leeuwen thinks that they might have been explained away. 
κλέος would fit Κλεώνυμος and Κλεοφῶν, and Aristophanes might have sheltered 
himself behind these, if the attack were renewed. To be sure, everybody knew 
that Kleon was meant, but the poet could set up a fair defence in a court of 
law, if he were brought up again. After Kleon’s death, continues van 
Leeuwen, there was not the same ground for caution, and when the play was 
revived, all those drastic passages in which Kleon is directly attacked were 
introduced, the well-known screed from the Peace was added as a purpureus 
pannus, and a new conclusion tacked on. So much for van Leeuwen’s treat- 
ment of the play as a whole. Like all such hypotheses, it demands large 
space for an adequate criticism, and this résumé, with the occasional comments, 
must suffice for the present. It is to me always a pleasure to come back to 
the Wasps, which I have found a good centre of Aristophanic work, and which 
has been unduly neglected; but in what further space I can steal from my 
contributors, I will confine myself to some remarks on van Leeuwen’s com- 
mentary. 

Those who are possessed of the German mania for exhaustiveness might 
complain that van Leeuwen does not seem to have troubled himself about 
recent monographic work on Aristophanes and one seldom finds anything 
that does not belong to the old stock. Of course, he could not well overlook 
the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, which he discredits here as he hag done elsewhere; and 
the Mimes of Herondas are cited. Of periodical literature there is just one 
reference to a stray article in the Classical Review, and he has also noticed a 
recent archaeological monograph. There is no systematic treatment of the 
metres, though we have an excursus on the measures of v. 273 foll.; nor does 
the editor discuss the doctrine of the ἀγών, though his note on v. 533 is a 
virtual acceptance of it. The stage directions are very full, and show a 
disposition to be amused by the action of the Wasps. Unfortunately, full 
stage directions are apt to be resented by the reader, and every one will 
remember that the late Dr. Kennedy was a great sinner in this regard. Every 
right-minded person repels the editorial nudge where the editorial nudge is 
not needed. The Dutch parallels, on the other hand, with which van Leeuwen 
enlivens his notes are not unwelcome, and are calculated to give a good 
impression of the Dutch version for which he is responsible. In matters 
grammatical van Leeuwen is somewhat hidebound, as one would expect from 
his habitat, though he is occasionally penetrated by a new observation, such 
as that made by Seaton in the Classical Review, 1889, according to which 
(see note on v. 269) the iterative ἄν with ind. has its chief home in familiar 
language. We knew before that it was Attic and not Homeric (Goodwin, 
M. and T. 249), for in the Homeric passage cited by Kthner, 8 104 (cf. τ 149 
and ὦ 139), ἔνθα κεν has given way to ἔνθα καὶ, Still, we must not be too quick 
in citing Herodotos for familiar language. In that great artist χάρις and 
ἀξίωμα were paired (Ὁ. Hal. de Admir. vi 1083 R.), and we are never to forget 
the sophistic element in his style. To cite Herodotos as a naif writer is 
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itself naiveté! But perhaps this is pressing a point too much, and one ought 
not to be too hard on a Dutch Hellenist when he shows openness of mind. 
Openness of mind, however, is hardly to be asserted of the note on the well- 
known ypigoc with which the play opens: 

ἐδόκουν ἀετὸν 
καταπτόμενον εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν μέγαν πάνυ 
ἀναρπάσαντα τοῖς ὄνυξιν ἀσπίδα 
Φέρειν ἐπίχαλκον ἀνεκὰς εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν 
κἄπειτα ταύτην ἀποβαλεῖν KAeovepov.—(vv. 15-19.) 


The whole joke, the whole surprise, lies in the position of the two accusatives 
with the infinitive—first subject-object, then object-subject—and yet van 
Leeuwen, who enjoys the jest, as he shows by his punctuation, has the 
hardihood to say (v. 429) that there was less ἀμφιβολία in the position of acc. 
before and acc. after inf., because the acc. before inf. is regularly the object 
(obiectum tantum non semper praccedit). In the first place it is not true, and in 
the second place ambiguity is ambiguity. When we invert in English, 
ambiguity may arise, as when Tennyson says: 


“It is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The land where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 


But ordinarily it matters not. The context will show. And so with the 
Greek. But the ἀμφιβολία is there, and we are warned against it by the Greeks 
themselves. See the passages of the Greek rhetoricians cited A. J. P. VI 489, 
to which add Rhet. ad Alex.,c. 25 (Sp. I 212, 6; cf. III 243,13). In fact, 
Aisch. Choéph. 886, 7, cited by van Leeuwen, dwells on the ambiguity : 


OI. τὸν ζῶντα καίνειν τοὺς τεθνηκότας λέγω. 
ΚΛ. οἵ ᾽γώ. ξυνῆκα τοῦπος ἐξ αἱνιγμάτων. 


However, it is fair to say that some commentators do not think that the ainyya 
lies there. Better, it does not lie wholly there. Of the ambiguous passages 
cited, Ar. Eq. 209 is an oracle, Eur. Med. 679 is an oracle, and in an oracle 
ambiguity might well be expected. Or are we to follow the example of rule- 
mongers and say that in oracles the regular order is reversed? μὴ γένοιτο. Add 
to the examples of subj.-obj. given in this Journal (u.s.) Eur. Tro. 655, 765, 
where, however, Reiske made a difficulty, Hdt. 3, 45, Ar. R. 31, Plat. Rpb. 6, 
506 E, Xen. Cyr.1, 4,28. But why multiply passages? Arun through any Greek 
author will convince the attentive reader that /antum non semper is a mistake. 
An unlucky attempt to solve the much-discussed form involved in ἐξεφρίεμεν 


ΤΙ cannot refrain from quoting here a passage from Kaibel’s Stil und Text der DOAITEIA 
A@HNAION, which fell under my eye as this notice was passing through the press: ‘‘ Herodot 
schreibt ja nicht, wie man sich das gelegentlich vorgestellt hat, wie ein naives Naturkind, 
sein Stil ist das Product mihevoller Kunstiibung, und nichts ware unrichtiger als wenn man 
sich einbilden wollte, seine neun Biicher waren eine Musterprobe der λέξις αἰρομένη " (p. 66). 
But see the whole passage. To be sure, Boeckh had long ago looked into the heart of 
Herodotos (ΚΙ. Schr. VII 597), but so long as Herodotos is edited for schools, we shall have 
the old stock characteristic brought up for the benefit of the youthful mind, 
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is found in the note on v. 125. ἐξεφρίεμεν is written out ἐξεπαρΐεμεν, εἰσφρήσω 
is εἰσπαρήσω, and so of the rest. Nauck’s προίημι he does not accept; still less 
πιφρημι, quod nullum fuit. Brugmann’s solution (A. J. P. II 137) he does not 
mention at all. Assuredly ἐκπαρ-, εἱσπαρ- are harder to swallow in that order 
than the process by which ¢ep-, φρε- is assimilated to ἴγμε, v. 177 ἐξάγειν δοκῶ 
doubtless needs correction, but it is simply fetichism to follow Cobet’s éay’ 
ἔνδοθεν when Elmsley’s ἐξάξειν lies so near. v. 231 ἱμὰς κύνειος assuredly calls 
for a note, and so does τὰς xdvvac, v. 394. ἀρέσκειν with acc. finds no mercy 
in the eyes of a Dutch uniformitarian, and we are ordered to elide por in 
Aristophanes (v. 776), after the pattern of epic poetry and after the example 
which Ar. himself has set in olvoc, This was to be expected, but it was utterly 
unexpected to find in van Leeuwen’s fluent Latin fer aliguem stare (Proleg. ix) 
in a sense against which the p/agosi Orbiki of my boyhood used to warn 


beginners in Latin composition. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Pindar: the Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Notes Explanatory and 
Critical, Introductions, and Introductory Essays by C. A. M. FENNELL. 
New Edition. Cambridge, At the University Press. New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893. 


Mr. Fennell’s edition of the Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar 
announces itself as a new work, and, though much of the old matter has been 
retained, the claim is not anidle one. The metres have received considerable 
attention; the echo theory has been pursued into all its details; and the 
principle that there must be a symmetry in contents corresponding to the 
symmetry in form has had a marked effect on the treatment of the structure 
of the odes. In all these points, however, Mr. Fennell has not only preserved 
but has been careful to assert his independence. The application of the 
principle of symmetry has not regularly yielded the results presented in my 
edition, though the divergences are not startling for the most part. The metrical 
schemes of the old edition have been abandoned, and the new metric is 
followed to a certain extent, but Mr. Fennell considers H. Schmidt’s results 
as entirely too definite, and contents himself with recording the various 
metrical groups as they present themselves to him, and declines to take notice, 
at least regularly, of such symmetry as his own metrical schemes exhibit. 
The observation of the responsions has not been favorable to the theories of 
Mezger and Bury, and the contention of Bulle that there are too many verbal 
responsions for the catchword theory is confirmed by an almost fatiguing 
cumulation of examples. Words recurring in exactly the same position as 
regards metre, or, as Mr. Fennell calls them, ‘tautometric’ words, he con- 
siders, as a rule, to be without significance, whereas an obviously significant 
repetition is generally ‘heterometric,’ unless more than one word is recalled. 
At the same time, no explanation of the undeniable frequency of these repe- 
titions is given beyond vague surmises. 

In criticism and exegesis Mr. Fennell does not seem to have troubled 
himself much about the work that lies scattered through journals and disser- 
tations, and one can imagine the rage of Bornemann when he finds that all 
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his Pindaric articles, including his marvellous reconstruction of Pythia VI 
(Philol. LI 46s), have been left unnoticed. Granted that much of this litera- 
ture is naught, still Mr. Fennell’s edition is considered by his countrymen to 
be something more than a mere introduction to Pindar, and he cannot afford 
to pass over matters that a school edition might be excused for failing to 
notice. So, for instance, in the vexed passage O 6, 15 he proposes, evidently 
with great satisfaction, re δαισθέντων as a conjecture of his own, but that con- 
jecture was made long ago by van Herwerden (Jahrbb., XIII Suppl. Band, 
Ῥ- 10), and will be found in the last impression of my edition, with a parallel 
passage, not from Euripides, but from Pindar himself (N 9, 29). I might point 
out further that in O 10, 21, διαλλάξαντο, the gnomic aor., which relieves the 
situation entirely, has been suggested by a number of scholars—Lebrs, 
Schroeder, Wilamowitz (see A. J. P. XII 386)—but as every potential optative 
is a comfort to Mr. Fennell, I forbear. The notes, as in so many English 
editions, seem to have been prepared not so much to help the student as to 
emphasize those points where the editor has special views to advocate or 
special antagonists torap. But, if Mr. Fennell has not been over-liberal in 
his notes, he has tried to make up for that deficiency by long stretches of 
translation, though it must be said that his renderings keep so close to the 
text that they are generally quite as obscure as the original. Many of the old 
notes have been retained unaltered, many have been abridged, and the space 
thus gained is largely occupied by criticisms of other editions, sometimes 
with, more frequently without, the mention of the sinners’ names. My own 
share of the punishment I am disposed to take in perfectly good part, though 
TE have here and there been tempted to exclaim ‘Ne sis mihi tutor’; for in 
many, if not most, of the points mentioned the individual judgment of the 
editor must be respected and ‘ Beware’ and ‘ Do not’ are entirely out of place. 
The men who made the Xanthus of O 8, 47 the river of Troy and not, as the 
scholiast has it, the city of Lycia, are among the best commentators of Pindar, 
whom it is no shame to follow. Nor is a point of grammar settled by classing 
such a man as Bergk among the unsympathetic editors (P 4, 268), and he who 
prefers to consider the ἀελπτίᾳ βαλών of P 12, 31, not as the dativus termint, for 
which there is scant warrant in Pindar, but as the dative of the instrument, 
might invoke Pindar’s own words: μὴ βαλέτω με λίθῳ τραχεὶ φθόνος (O 8, 55). 
In treating of ἐπί Mr. Fennell makes a point of rejecting my interpretation of 
the passages in which I prefer the more plastic notion of superposition to the 
more prosaic metaphorical renderings (cf. O 2, 12), just as in dealing with a 
poet I have not hesitated to revive the local notion that lies at the bottom of 
καθορᾶν (P ο, 53). Mr. Fennell may be right in both these points, but a ukase 
will not do away with the thesis that ‘the sharp, local sense of the preposition 
is everywhere to be preferred’ in Pindar. . 

Another matter of taste, in which it is impossible to lay down laws, is the 
translation of the opt. with ἄν, If the protasis is expressed or lies very near, 
then the rendering is fairly uniform. But if it is a potential, we have a wide 
range. The negative is regularly ‘cannot,’ the positive is often ‘must,’ not 
ἀνάγκη, not dei, but simply the expression of moral assurance. So οὐκ av ἐμὸς 
ein (Hdt. 6, 63) ‘he can’t be mine,’ εἴησαν av οὗτοι Κρῆτες (Hdt. 1, 2) ‘these 
must be or must have been Cretans’—to cite two familiar examples (see my 
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Just. Martyr Apol. I 4, 10). Comp. Plat. Apol. 28 C: φαῦλοι γὰρ ἂν τᾷ ye og 
λόγῳ elev, They must be, must have been, sorry fellows, according to your account, 
and for the periphrastic perf. opt. with av Legg. 678 E, 753 E, 782 A, 880 E, 
896 C and 896 D, the last of which passages is actually echoed by ἀνάγκη. 
And so Iam not quite convinced that ‘must come, cannot fail to come’ for 
γένοιτ᾽ ἄν (O 2, 20) is so utterly indefensible. The opt. with dv is constantly 
used as a warmer future, and the context shows that the result is a certainty: 


λάθα δὲ πότμῳ σὺν εὐδαίμονι γένοιτ᾽ ἂν. 
ἐσλῶν γὰρ ὑπὸ χαρμάτων πῆμα θνάσκει 
παλίγκοτον δαμασθέν. 


Still, if any one prefers ‘well may come,’ I shall make no objection. 

In my Introductory Essay I said: ‘‘The middle is no more causative than 
the active” (ci), a remark which may have been due to Mr. Fennell’s favorite 
explanation of the middle as causative, and in O 5, 8 I was indiscreet enough 
to call ἐκάρυξε causative, and Mr. Fennell forthwith reminds me that it is not 
grammatically causative. The warning is doubtless well meant, but I wish Mr. 
Fennell had gone on to say that the causative use of both active and middle 
is extra-grammatical. Not so the reciprocal use of the middle, which Mr. 
Fennell cannot bring himself to recognize. The curious note of the first ed. 
on O 1, 95: ταχυτὰς ποδῶν ἐρίζεται, has disappeared, it is true, but instead of 
giving ἐρίζεται the reciprocal force that we find in μάχεται and the whole 
group, he contents himself with saying that ἐρίζεται is used in the same sense 
as the active, which is never very safe doctrine. 

The ‘short’ subjunctive Mr. Fennell does not accept for Pindar, and in ὄφρα 
βάσομεν(Ο 6, 23 f.) he considers βάσομεν a future, for which he cites two passages 
from Homer, and not three, as I have done, and cites both of them incorrectly. 
Read Od. 4, 163 and 17,6f. In the same ode, v. 44, κνιζομένα I ventured to 
refer to the familiar passage in Plato’s Theaetetus, 151 C, in which young 
mothers ‘ wax savage about their babies,’ when they are taken away from them, 
and though the situation of Euadne, who is forced to leave her child, is not 
absolutely parallel, is the passage after all ‘ quite irrelevant and the idea utterly 
out of place’? Is it really an ἀνεμιαῖον of mine or a sic volo of Mr. Fennell’s ? 

O 8, 86 νέμεσιν διχόβουλον is rendered ‘envy that divideth counsels,’ which 
Mr. Fennell elicits from ‘envy of divided counsels,’ just as he elicits 
‘purifying’ from καθαροῦ λέβητος of O 1,26. The personification is stoutly 
impugned. ‘To pray that Zeus should not make Nemesis of divided mind 
would be equivalent to praying that Zeus should make Nemesis inflexible, 
which was unnecessary, or inflexible in bestowing blessings, which is not her 
function.” Is there not a little too much raison démonstrative about this for 
the interpretation of poetry? To pray that the Goddess of Award should not 
be of divided counsels is to pray that she should always have a clear case in 
favor of the suppliants, ἀμφὲ καλῶν poipa. Mr. Fennell repeatedly warns 
against over-analysis. If we were to analyze P 10, 43 f. as closely as he has 
analyzed this passage, we should elicit a joke out of φυγόντες---Νέμεσιν (= 
᾿Αδράστειαν). For making νέμεσιν mere envy Mr. Fennell has, it is true, the 
support of that ‘unsympathetic editor’ Bergk. But whatever becomes of 
διχόβουλον, I must ask, as Gurlitt asked more than eighty years ago, ‘Wie 
kann nun Nemesis hier blos Neid bezeichnen δ᾽ 
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The only passage in which Mr. Fennell attacks my English is in his note 
on O 11 73 (81), παραίθυξε, and for this generosity I am duly grateful. One of 
my English critics said that my style was not very scholarly, but failed to par- 
ticularize; another found fault with my ute of ‘aloofness,’ but that was before 
the publication of AL in the Oxford Dictionary ; another thought ‘saliency’ a 
horrid word,! and a chorus of indolent reviewers lifted up their ineffectual 
heels against the expression (Introductory Essay, xxxiii) ‘an arrangement in 
God and Blood.’ Was I to refer in a footnote to Mrs. Waterbrook in David 
Copperfield and to inform the world that I purposely made my phrase as 
crude as Pindar’s youthful creed? So here Mr. Fennell tells me that ‘flashing 
sound’ isun-English. For that matter, tapa/@vée as Pindar uses it is un-Greek, 
and by ‘flashing sound’ I intended to indicate the unwonted transfer from 
sight to sound. And after all, is ‘flashing sound’ any more unjustifiable than 
‘flashes of silence’—a mot that was successful in its day? 

But I do not care to follow Mr. Fennell through all the passages—there are 
some scores—in which he arraigns the interpretations that I have accepted 
from others or haply struck out for myself. A reply to criticisms is apt to be 
sharper than the criticisms themselves, and what scholarly criticisms are, we 
can learn from Mr. Fennell himself. ‘‘ The ill-natured criticisms and contro- 
versies of athletes,” says Mr. Fennell in his Introduction to Ol. IX, “are now 
endless and probably have always been so. Scholarship, however, cannot in 
this particular vaunt itself over gymnastic.” Perhaps there is a twinge of 
repentance discernible in this passing remark. At all events, I will not let 
Mr. Fennell’s somewhat blunt expression of differences in details of inter- 
pretation interfere with my satisfaction at his approval of my general treatment 
of Pindaric composition; and in my hearty recognition of the services rendered 
to the study of Pindar by this new edition, to which I hope to return, I shall not 
be disturbed by the epithets ‘idle,’ ‘rash,’ ‘fanciful,’ ‘far-fetched’ and ‘unsound’ 
which he has bestowed on my exegesis. He who hears nothing worse from 
his brethren of the philological guild may count himself lucky. θεὸς εἴη ἀπήμων 
κέαρ, says the youthful Pindar, with an optative he might have learned from 
Hesiod. ἐν δ᾽ ὀλίγῳ βροτῶν τὸ τερπνὸν αὔξεται, says Pindar, the aged. 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Der deutsche Satzbau, dargestellt von HERMANN WUNDERLICH. Stuttgart, 
1892. 


Believing that science ought, from time to time, to give an account of its 
progress to the general public, the author attempts a practical application of 
the latest detailed work in Germanics, in which he deals primarily with the 
sentence-structure of the modern period of the German language. He 
certainly deserves to be commended for his observance of the element of 
proportion, in keeping his historical foundation visible merely, instead of 
building it up so high as to be mistaken for the edifice itself. The student 
of German will realize that a work such as the one before us, however well 


1[The] pungent sayings [οἵ W. H. Thompson] acquired their fame as much from the 
prominence of his position as from their own saliency.”’—C. Merivale in [English] Journal of 
Philology, XV 307. 
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executed, can be but temporary—resting, as it were, on such a foundation as 
detailed investigation has thus far been able to provide for it—imperfect in 
many respects, and scarcely begun on the Low-German side, where a well- 
developed syntax still awaits special study. 

The work is divided into five chapters, viz. I. Verbs; II. Substantives ; 
III. Adjectives; IV. Pronouns; V. Particles and Prepositions. In Chapter I 
Wunderlich disapproves of making the sentence synonymous with the logical 
proposition having a verb expressed or implied, and accepts the theory that 
the sentence is the primitive form of expression, which may, in the course of 
its development, be resolved into different parts of speech. Hence he 
concludes that the verb is not essential to the formation of a sentence. 
Excluding the infinitive and participles, which he regards as substantive and 
adjective respectively, he maintains that the verb can form a complete sentence 
only in the imperative, because in all other cases some substantive is required, 
and may be omitted only for stylistic effect. 

In opposition to Erdmann, he rightly defends the native origin of the 
historical present, which he explains on psychological grounds, instead of 
ascribing it entirely to classical influence. In explanation of the double 
infinitive in compound tenses, he says (p. 53) that the real auxiliary verbs, 
which were properly preterit presents, were originally not employed in 
compound tenses. “Die eigentlichen Hilfsverba sind Praeterito-praesentia ; 
vielleicht dass sie deshalb sich nicht dazu eigneten, allenige Trager der 
Zeitanschauung zu werden, vielleicht auch mehr darum dass ihr Verbalgehalt 
dinner war als der von Verben wie hiren und sehen. Jedenfalls ist der 
Unterschied da.” Examples: (1) wold in hén gehéret and (2) ich hdn des 
hoeren jehen. ‘Die alte Sprache hatte die Perfektumschreibung am Verbum 
finitum durchgefihrt (example 1), indem sie das Hilfsverb nur einfach in das 
Praeteritum kleidete.” The compound tenses, he says, were first employed 
in the case of those auxiliaries that were not preterit presents, viz. ἀδγρ, sehen, 
lassen and hetssen, whose infinitive and perfect participle coincided in form, 
except Adren, which he would explain by analogy to sehen. The prefix ge is 
then dropped by assimilation to the infinitive. This explanation is certainly 
a very ingenious one, and marks a decided advance in the solution of one of 
the most difficult problems in German grammar. One would like, however 
to see statistical evidence produced for the influence of sehen on horen. 

Wunderlich’s theory of the ‘excipirender Nebensatz’ seems somewhat arti- 
ficial and forced. On pp. 70-1 he says: ‘“‘Meist ist diese unerlassliche 
Bedingung jedoch kein Ereignis das gewinscht wird, sondern im Gegenteil 
eines das geftirchtet wird, und deshalb bricht in den meisten Belegen die 
Negationspartikel als Ausfluss negativer Willenskraft durch (Tristan, es entrre 
mich der t6t), bis sie konventionell auch in Figungen heribergenommen wurde 
mit denen sie nichts zu schaffen hatte, so in Handschrift A des Armen Hein- 
rich, got enwelle der arsdt wesen.” In sum and substance he asserts that the 
reading of MS B of the Armer Heinrich—got welle dan der arsdt wesen—is the 
original idiom, while the negative in MS A has been introduced secondarily 
by analogy to those cases where the particle me is an Ausfluss megativer 
Willenskraft effected by fear. The passages cited by the author do not 
indicate whether he has established his theory by statistical evidence. Nor 
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does he prove that the idiom in B is older than the one in A. Moreover, 
Middle High German examples will not suffice, for the Old High German is 
really indispensable here. But in Old High German we find the particle ne 
even in those excipirende Nebensdixe where there is no likelihood of its being 
due to the will of the speaker actuated by fear lest the statement be fulfilled. 
Erdmann’s theory that se here is the rule, while its loss in Middle High 
German is a secondary development, is much more probable. To fortify his 
statement, Wunderlich would have to give examples of the Old High German 
excipirender Nebensats without ne and not denoting fear on the part of the 
speaker, that are used at an earlier date, or at least not later than those with ne. 

Eighteen pages of the work before us are devoted to the position of the 
verb in the sentence, and especially in the dependent clause. Wackernagel 
(Idg. Forschungen, I 333 ff.) believes that the actual difference between the 
principal and subordinate clause lies in the stress on the verb, and since the 
verb of the independent clause receives little stress, it gravitates toward a 
position immediately following the first word of the clause, where the inton- 
ation is weak. On the other hand, in the dependent clause, where the verb 
is stressed, it gravitates to the end,a more prominent position. From this 
theory Wunderlich justly demands a conclusive proof for the existence of this 
system of accent in case of German, where the Nebensatz follows the Haupt- 
satz instead of preceding it, as in Old Indian. He also insists on an explan- 
ation of this peculiar verb-stress, without which we have a mere fetiho principis 
before us. On pp. 91, 92, 194 our author advances the following theory of his 
own: “Am Hauptsatz arbeiteten Bewusstsein und Sprache fast gleichzeitig ; 
beim Nebensatz geht das erstere der zweiten vorher; d.h. der Hauptsatz 
baut sich in einzelnen Momenten auf, der Nebensatz schiebt nach Steinthal 
abgeschlossene Vorstellungsreihen dazwischen, mit denen der Hauptsatz als 
mit einer Einheit operirt. Schon hieraus ergiebt sich die verdnderte Rolle 
die das Verbum im Haupt- und Nebensatze spielt: im ersten ist es einfach 
ein Moment wie andere auch, das je nach den Umst&nden in der Stellung mit 
den andern wechselt, im Nebensatze aber ist es der Trager des Einheits- 
gedankens, die Unterlage aller Bestimmungen, die deshalb auch nach einem 
deutschen Gesetz...die Reihe schliesst. 1. Composita haben den Haupt- 
bestandteil am Ende. 2. Periphrastische Conjugation hat den Triger der 
Bestimmung am Ende. 3. Attribut vor dem Substantiv.” He does not show 
why the verb is of such primary importance in the dependent clause, nor does 
he reconcile his acceptance of the paramount importance of the verb here 
with the statement that the verb is not essential to sentence-formation. 
Again, it is an open question whether every dependent clause need be a 
premeditated and finished unit. Must Bewusstsein precede Sprache in the 
dependent clause? If we should suddenly ask a bystander who a certain 
person in front of us is, and point out some peculiarity by way of supple- 
menting our question, that peculiarity may occur to us only after having put 
the question, when we realize that a further description is necessary. Sucha 
dependent clause would not be a preconceived unit.! Now, is it not dogmatic 


1 The following illustration crossed my track while I was reading Mr. Ferren’s review: 


Who's yonder, 
That does appear as if he were flay’d? O gods! 
He has the stamp of Marcius: and I have 
Before-time seen him thus.—Sh., Cor. 1, 6. —B. L. G. 
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to speak of the dependent clause as ‘etme abgeschlossene Einkett' when so many 
of them contain afterthoughts and descriptions formed in the mind of the 
speaker at the moment when he has just uttered the principal clause ? 

The two sections on ‘Endstellung des Verbums im Hauptsatze’ and ‘ Die 
Normaltypen des Hauptsatzes’ agree in substance with Erdmann’s last chapter. 
W. believes that an appositive noun has a tendency in German to become 
independent. 

The section on the article shows the influence of Binz’s review of Wunder- 
lich’s former work, ‘Zur Syntax Luthers.’ While the development of the 
definite article is very clearly presented, somewhat too much stress is laid on 
its importance as a ‘Geschlechts- und Flexionswort,’ and not enough on its 
actual function as an article, called by Erdmann ‘Kennzeichnung des Indi- 
viduums.’ The influence of the definite article as producing changes in 
gender seems to have been largely overestimated, especially in case of such 
Low German masculines as became feminine in High German. In treating 
the indefinite article W. pays no attention to the intensive meaning of δὲ» 
(= Eng. unigue) in Middle High German. 

On p. 146 he explains the double accusative with verbs like Aven as the 
subject and object accusative respectively of an implied infinitive. This 
smacks of class-room parsing. As for the development of the factitive 
predicate, he tells us that the constructions with and withont a preposition 
were both common in Luther’s language. 

The grammatical subject es, according to Wunderlich, p. 180, originated 
from a neuter odject pronoun which stood fora following odject clause. ‘‘Wenn 
nun ein solches es vor Subjectivsdize trat war der Anstoss zu einem Vorlaufer 
des Subjectes gegeben, vor allem in Satzen wie es ἐξέ unrichtig, dass; es ist can 
Gericht, dass ; es geht cin Gerdcht, dass,” which (to follow up this line of argu- 
ment) may in turn give rise to the further analogy es steht cin Mann draussen, 
where no dass-clause follows. The explanation is certainly very ingenious 
and more plausible than either Erdmann’s or Grimm’s. 

W. calls attention to the fact that Luther preferred the stronger and fuller 
form of the demonstrative pronoun, without, however, excluding the other- 
In the relative clause of Luther he notices two important items: “1. Ein- 
dringen des Pronomens hinter denjenigen der ersten und zweiten Person. 
Ich bin das lebendige Brot, tch do nidersteige vom Himel; \ater, der ich vom hymel 
bin abgestiegen. 2. Verdrangung des Demonstrativum durch das Indefinitum 
welcher beginnt ... (ist aber) bei Luther fast nur in Anlehnung an Nomina 
verbreitet.” In relative clauses Luther generally requires a demonstrative 
pronoun, and only rarely omits it,as English may do to-day, viz. den ersten 
Fisch du siehst. Wunderlich’s chapter on the particles shows good philo- 
sophical reasoning with special reference to development. It is still an open 
question, however, whether denn and dann are masculine accusative forms 
corresponding to the neuter das (cf. also Behaghel’s review of the present 
work in the Literaturbl. f. Germ. ἃ. Rom. Phil.). 

In conclusion it may be said that Wunderlich’s book deserves a cordial 
welcome on the part of German scholars. It is especially valuable on account 
of the emphasis it lays on the period of Luther, a period hitherto sadly 
neglected. As for the examples quoted, Middle High German is well repre- 
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sented, while Middle Low German, on the other hand, is entirely disregarded. 
Rather too many examples are taken from the 18th-century literature and 
hardly enough from the present period. 

Wunderlich is more philosophical and purely theoretical than Erdmann, 
who deals more with historical detail. While many of Erdmann’s statements 
are better adapted to practical application, Wunderlich is much happier in 
his psychological reasoning. Our author has certainly done a great deal of 
collateral reading, and his work gives evidence of considerable originality, 
which we are the more ready to concede when we consider how scrupulous he 
has been in acknowledging his obligations to others. 

The present volume shows that the author is thoroughly in touch with 
modern scholarship, and that he knows how to profit by the reviews of his 
earlier works, in carefully avoiding a repetition of mistakes made in the past. 

Jouns Hopxins University. HARRY M. FERREN. 
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REPORTS. 
HERMES, 1892. 


I. 

Aeneas Piccolomini, Ad Sapphus carmen in Venerem apparatus criticus 
auctus. P. has recently been examining MSS of Dionysius Halicarn. de 
compositione verborum, which work contains the seven stanzas of the hymn 
to Venus, pp. 173-9 of Reiske’s edition. In surveying the MSS of this treatise 
at Rome, P. came across a Vatican codex No. 64 of the year 1270, and beside 
this one he collated, either directly or through friends, nineteen MSS, of 
which, however, twelve contain but the epitome of the treatise. The newly 
collated MSS (collated for the poem of Sappho alone, however) are at Rome, 
Florence, Milan and Venice. A stemma of antiquity, resp. of dependency, 
cannot as yet be given. Some important conjectures of other critics have 
been confirmed by MS authority. Piccolomini’s text (pp. 7-10) presents the 
following variants from the text of Bergk, Poetae Lyr. Graec., vol. 3 (4th ed.) : 
l. g ὑπασδεύξαισα, 1. 10 ὦκεε στρούθω, 1. 11 διννῆντε, 1. 17 κῶττι ἔμῳ, 1. 25 χαλέπαν, 
]. 26 μερίμναν. 


σ. Thiele, Das Lehrbuch des Isokrates. Did Isocrates leave a τέχνῃ at all? 
Thiele takes up all the references to a supposed τέχνη of Isocrates, and argues 
with much good sense and sound knowledge against the genuineness of all 
the so-called fragments of that work. 


E. Thomas, Eine Studie zu den Epikurischen Spriichen. Critical remarks 
on the collection of Epicurean sentences found in cod. Vatic. gr. 1950 and 
published by K. Wotke in Wiener Stud. X, pp. 191--Ὁ0. 


K. Burger, Zu Xenophon von Ephesus. The ᾿Εφεσιακά of Xenophon differs 
from the other amatory tales of the same type in being for the most part 
conspicuously free from the usual rhetorical embroidery of this class, even to 
the point of dryness, and Burger believes that the present form of these tales 
is due to an excerptor who shortened his original by copying some portions 
with little change and contracting others greatly, in the same way in which 
the two books of Metamorphoses by Lucius of Patrae were condensed into the 
Λούκιος ἢ ὄνας preserved among the writings of Lucian. 


U. Kohler, Herakleides der Klazomenier. This H. is the politician men- 
tioned by Aristotle in the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, c. 41 5. f., and Plato, Ion, 541 @. 
In 1887 an inscription was found in the Acropolis, containing a decree 
bestowing various honors upon acertain Herakleides. Foucart, publishing the 
inscription in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 163 sqq., identified this 
Herakleides with H. the Byzantian who figured in the Corinthian war-times. 
But Kohler believes that the H. mentioned is the Clazomenian, and that he 
served the interests of Athens in diplomatic matters, intervening between 
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Athens and Persia after the accession of Darius II, 424 or 423 B.C., the 
προξενία having been granted to Herakleides some twenty years earlier than 
the citizenship. 


Th. Mommsen, Zum rémischen Bodenrecht. I. Frontins Bodenkategorien. 
It was a public necessity to have official surveys made in the case of agrorsm 
adsignatio or in the case of the letting of public lands. The habit was to 
measure out the land in squares or rectangular pieces. The surveyors’ square, 
the centuria, is a fixed quantity of 100 heredia, containing 200 tugera of 120% 
240 feet. From the standpoint of the agrimensor there are three categories of 
ground or land: (1) private land, ager divisus adsignatus coloniarum, or (2) com- 
munal property, or (3) property of the Roman commonwealth, ager arcifinius. 
Private land requires not only the fixing of boundaries but adstgnatio as well, 
whereas communal property requires the former only. We learn also from 
Frontinus how the imperial government ceded property rights to municipalities. 

II. The marking of boundary-stones. Lack of space forbids a detailed 
report, but the analogy of surveying and of laying out a camp is particularly 
interesting; so also the etymology of decumanus, which term was used in 
surveying as well as in the metatio castrorum. 

III. The field-chart of Arausio. The fragments of this chart are published 
by Hirschfeld in the C. I. L., vol. 12, No. 1244, with a supplement on Ὁ. 824. 

IV. Colony and municipium. Mommsen insists that for centuries these 
types of communities differed as much from one another as e. g. the royal city 
of Magdeburg and the free city of Hamburg. After the social war there was 
an equalization of the two, the difference, if any, being only nominal. This 
is urged by Mommsen against the work of Max Weber, Rémische Agrar- 
geschichte, which Mommsen otherwise commends. 

V. Critical notes on Frontinus. Under this heading Mommsen emphasizes 
the grave and sometimes hopeless difficulties of the text, and makes a number 
of emendations. 


H. von Arnim, Ineditum Vaticanum. v. A. found in the body of a MS of 
Synesius (Vaticanus 435) an extra sheet containing an unpublished fragment. 
It is ascribed to Plutarch in the superscription (14th century), but that is 
probably a mere conjecture. The fragment seems to have been written bya 
Greek teacher of rhetoric residing at Rome. The language is interesting and 
the question of date is very much so; the elements of history, especially in 
the address of Kéowy, are sound, and even valuable. 


Richard Wagner, Sostratos’ Teiresias. Eustathius, p. 1665, 48 ff., gives an 
account of seven different metamorphoses of the seer Teiresias, and tells us 
that this account was taken from Sostratos’ Teiresias, a ποίημα ἐλεγειακόν. 
With this so-called fragment as a basis, Wagner seeks to identify the author 
of the Teiresias, the Sostratos of Nysa mentioned by Strabo, XIV, p. 650, the 
Sostratos of the fragments collected by Miller, Hist. Gr. IV, p. 504 f., and the 
physician Sostratos, for whom see Wellmann, Hermes, 1891, pp. 321-50. 


F. Knickenberg, Zur Anthologia Latina—Ueber das erste der beiden 
Hirtengedichte der Einsiedler Handschrift Nr. 266, S. 206. 


Of the smaller papers (Miscellen) I mention Hude’s Zur Urkunde bei 
Thucyd. V 47 (cf. Herbst in Hermes, 1890). The point in question is as to 
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what inferences should be drawn from the discrepancies noted between the 
text of the historian and the text of the corresponding document published in 
C.I.A. IV 14. 


Il. 


P. Stengel, Zu den griechischen Sacralalterthimern. κάρπωσις and καρποῦν 
in sacrificial language do not refer to fruit, but to offerings where complete 
destruction of the object sacrificed was practised. Festus’ prodzguac Aostiac 
(hostiae quae consumuntur) is possibly a translation of Greek καρπώσεις, καρπού- 
μενα.---δερτά (Dittenberger, Sylloge, 373) shows that in this case, by way of 
exception, the animals to be offered to the nether divinities are to be skinned 
after the killing. 


E. v. Borries, Die Quellen zu den Feldzigen Julians des Abtrinnigen gegen 
die Germanen. Ammianus had two sources for his account of these operations, 
which sources he worked up in such a manner that contradictions and abrupt- 
ness may be detected even now. In some places the person of Constantius is 
treated with a certain measure of respect, while elsewhere malevolence and 
satire are palpable, suggesting a pagan source. Further on v. Borries gives 
parallels with Libanius, whose λόγος ἐπιτάφιος ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ιουλιανῷ he places about 
363 A.D. Both Ammianus and Libanius, on the whole, use common sources, 
the former, however, being very careful, the latter working hurriedly; Libanius 
is an orator rather than an historian. Zosimus is next presented. His time 
is not yet settled with absolute certainty. Rtthl (Rhein. Mus. 1891, p. 146) 
makes him a contemporary of the Emperor Anastasius (491-518 A. Ὁ). 
claiming that Zosimus composed his work after 501. Zosimus’s chief source 
was Eunapius, who wrote about 400 A. ἢ. Parallels with Ammianus and 
Libanius afford very little in the way of tangible results. An ὑπόμνημα of 
Oribasius (physician of Julian) was probably used by Ammianus and Eunapius. 


C. Trieber, Die διαλέξεις. This treatise had been considered the work of a 
sophist even by Valckenaer, and later by Mullach in the preface to his second 
volume of the fragments of the Greek phil., p. xxxiv a. Generally, however, 
this composition has been regarded as the work of a genuine Pythagorean, on 
account of the Doric dialect in which it is written. Bergk computes 388-385 
Β. Ὁ. as the time of composition, and Blass thought of Simmias of Thebes as | 
the author. Lexical traces (p. 214) point to very early times in the history of 
Greek prose, as do the references to philosophical schools and literary men. 
Furthermore, the success of Sparta and the defeat of Athens at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war are referred to as recent events. The author is ἃ 
genuine representative of the old sophists in maintaining the impossibility of 
defining truth and falsehood, good and evil. The discussion about mnemonics 
and πολυμαθία smack of the influence of Hippias. The scepticism of the 
διαλέξεις is to be traced to the doctrines of Heraclitus of Ephesos. 


G. Kaibel, Theokrits 'EAévy¢ ἐπιθαλάμιον. K. claims that Theocr. XVIII 
was written in imitation of the Epithalamia of Sappho. ‘The poem of 
Theocritus (p. 258) is of the genuine Alexandrian type: it is intended to 
explain the origin of the 'EAéva devdpiric in the Spartan grove of plane-trees.” 
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F. Dammler, Die ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία des Kritias. This is an ingenious and 
scholarly attempt to prove that Kritias, the leader of the Thirty, wrote a 
treatise entitled ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. Diimmler starts out with a passage from 
Aristotle, ᾿Αθην. πολ., ς. 6. Aristotle there defends Solon’s memory against 
οἱ βουλόμενοι διαβάλλειν, i. e. against those who charged Solon with jobbery or 
with being responsible for the jobbery of some of his friends, to whom he 
disclosed the plan for the relief of debtors. Names and details are given in 
Plutarch, Solon, 15. These jobbers are called ypewxorida:, Ditimmler thinks 
of the short era of the Thirty when the anti-democratic reaction flourished, 
and thinks particularly of Critias, of whom Aelian, V. H. 10, 17, definitely says 
that he charged Themistocles and Kleon with enormous embezzlement of 
public moneys. Cf. also the τινές (Aristotle, ’A. 7. 9), who charged Solon 
with purposely investing many of his statutes in obscure verbiage, in order to 
allow unlimited liberty to the popular jury-courts. Cf. further Aristotle, ’Aé. 
πολ. 35 (of the Thirty) καὶ τῶν Σόλωνος θεσμῶν ὅσοι διαμφισβητήσεις εἶχον καὶ τὸ 
κῦρος ὃ ἦν ἐν τοῖς δικασταῖς κατέλυσαν... Going on, D. cites an apologetic 
passage from Isocrates, Paneg. §110, τολμῶσι κατηγορεῖν οἱ τῶν δεκαρχιῶν κοινω- 
νήσαντες... The words in 8113 seem even more unmistakably to point to 
Critias. The Epitaphios of Gorgias too was probably a defence of the demo- 
cratic leaders of the fifth century, whereas Plato, Xenophon and other Socratic 
were driven into a position of implacable hostility towards the Attic democ- 
racy, on account of the execution of Socrates. It is impossible to do full 
justice to the suggestive and vivid presentation of Diimmler in the limits of 
this report: we must note, however, in conclusion, that Dimmler, p. 285, 
incidentally says that the report of Aristotle as to the share of Themistocles 
in the overthrow of the Areopagus is usfenadl/e (unhaltbar). 


U. Wilcken, Bemerkungen zur aegyptischen Strategie in der Kaiserzeit. 
This paper deals with matters relating to the provincial administration of 
Egypt. The στρατηγοί received their office for three years from the prefect. 
Romans were not excluded, v. Plinius Capito, C.I.G. 4955, and Papirius 
Domi, C.1.G. 4811. A momen gentile, even though coupled with Greek or 
Asiatic names, indicates Roman citizenship; cf. Mommsen, Stsr. III 1, 200 
sqq., 213. A recent acquisition among the Berlin papyri—probably of the 
date of Caracalla—contains the following passage (p. 290): Αὐρήλιος Ζώσιμος 
πρὸ μὲν τῆς θίας (= θείας) δωρεᾶς καλούμενος Ζώσιμος Λεωνίδου. The θεία duped 
means ‘imperial privilege’ or ‘patent.’ The main purpose of this paper of 
W. is to present, from inscriptions and papyri, lists of στρατηγοί, generally with 
the districts to which they were appointed. After 212, if that was the year of 
the Constitutio Antonina, the c#zvifas was a requisite for στρατηγία. 


H. Kthlewein, Hippocratea. 
F. Leo, Zum Culex. 


Under Miscellen we note Emil Szanto, Die Kleisthenischen Trittyen. Cf. 
Aristotle, A, πολ., c. 21, p. 69 Kenyon®, Each Phyle had three Trittyes, of 
which one belonged to Athens and its district, one to the interior, and one to 


the coast. Details are furnished by inscriptions. 
E. G. SIHLER. 
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JourNAL ASIATIQUE (Jan.—Dec., 1892).' 


Vol. XIX. 


Pp. 1-102 contain the last part of M. Rubens Duval’s ‘History of the 
political, religious and literary development of Edessa prior to the first 
crusade’ (A. J. P. XIII 254 f.). The author gives a very exact and interesting 
sketch of the inner history of that city, and of the development of the mono- 
physite doctrines preached by Jacob Baradeus, which definitely broke the 
bonds that had thus far united the Church of Edessa with the Greek and 
Latin Church. The religious controversies called forth a vast literature, 
which gave to the Syriac its classic form. Prominent in this literature are 
the works of Stephen bar Sudhailé, the reviver of Pantheism in Syria, and 
contemporary with Jacob of Sériigh and of Philoxenus of Mabbogh. At the 
same time lived Joshua the Stylite, author of the Chronicle, preserved to us 
through the thoughtfulness of Dionysius of Tell-Mahri (died A. Ὁ. 845). Of 
real historical value is the anonymous Chronicum Edessenum, fortunately 
preserved in the Vatican MS CLXIII and edited by Assemani. Mention 
should also be made of a tripartite historical romance written by a monk of 
Edessa, a history of the Emperor Constantine and his three sons; of an 
account of Eusebius, bishop of Rome, and his sufferings at the hands of Julian 
the Apostate; and of a history of Jovian. In 616 Syria was subjugated for a 
brief period by the Persian Chosroes II, and for another brief period, 622-8, 
it was Byzantine again, the Emperor Heraclius having defeated the Persians. 
But the Jacobites, who were persecuted by Heraclius, considered it a great 
relief when, in 636 and the years immediately following, the Mohammedans 
conquered the country, and thereby brought to an end the Roman and Persian 
sway in the Orient. Mo‘awiya, the first Ommayad caliph, chose Damascus 
for his residence, but in 750 the capital of the empire was removed by the 
*Abasids to Baghdad. Among the most prominent hierarchs of Syria was 
Jacob of Edessa, author of the Hexameron and other works, and at the same 
time one of the best grammarians among Syriac writers.?. There were fierce 
struggles in the following centuries among the Mohammedan dynasties for the 
possession of Syria, but throughout their course, Edessa and the country at 
large enjoyed a considerable degree of freedom and prosperity. 


Pp. 103-50. M.Clermont-Ganneau has conceived the happy idea of opening 
his new courses on Semitic epigraphy and antiquities in the Collége de France 
with a resumé of the discoveries in that vast field during the year189r. We 
are thus enabled, guided by a master’s hand, to review in a small compass the 
results of the work done in Phoenician, Hebrew, Sabean and Arabic epigraphy 
and inscriptions. 


Pp. 189-200. The preliminary report of M. J. de Morgan on his mission to 
Persia and Luristan shows that the results of his investigations will be of the 
greatest importance for the history of linguistics, geography and archaeology 
of Western Persia. As the regions that the author has explored are especially 
those that have thus far been neglected by archaeologists, great expectations 
have been raised, and the detailed account is awaited with impatience. 


1See A. J. P. XIII 256. 2A. J. ΡΟΝ att, are. 
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Pp. 201-36. In 1883 M. S. Beal published, in the XIXth volume of the 
Sacred Books of the East, an English translation of the Fo-Sho-hing-Tsan- 
King, a life of Buddha (Buddhakarifa), by Agvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated 
into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A. D. 420. The original Sanskrit text had 
then not yet been edited, but, according to Sanskritists, it differed consid- 
erably, especially in the spelling of proper names, from the Chinese trans- 
lation, which is an abridgment of the Lalita-vistara. The Sanskrit MS 
containing the original text is not complete, ending after the XVIIth song. 
M. Sylvain Lévi publishes in transliteration the headings of the seventeen 
songs and the first in full, with a translation into French, describing the birth 
of Bhagavat. The MS from which Lévi transcribes his text was written in 
1830, by ascribe named Amrtananda. Hearing of Professor Cowell’s intention 
to prepare a complete edition of the Buddhakarita in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
M. Lévi discontinues his work, begun so well. 


Pp. 237-69. The civilized languages of the Indo-Chinese peninsula,: or 
Farther India, are at present sufficiently known to us, or at least enough 
material has been gathered for a scientific study of these dialects. There 
remains, however, in the centre of the peninsula a mass of languages which 
have no literature and are spoken by the descendants of the ancient aboriginal 
population. Between the Thai, the Burmanese, Cambodian, Siamese and 
Annamite regions we find a linguistic chaos which remains to be sifted and 
classified. This group of languages or dialects contains some elements in 
common with the civilized languages surrounding them, due perhaps to a 
primitive common parentage. M. Pierre Lefévre-Pontalis, a member of the 
‘Mission Pavie,’ has spent eighteen months in the northern part of these 
regions of Indo-China, and he reports on fourteen distinct vocabularies. The 
mountains of Tonkin hide a linguistic problem which is analogous to that of 
the Caucasus, although it seems to be less complex and destined not to resist 
so long, if it be approached with patience and a sound philological method. 
M. Pontalis also announces, on Ὁ. 334, the gift by M. Pavie of sixteen MSS 
relating to the history, laws, civil and religious customs of the countries just 
mentioned, and publishes, on pp. 560-2, a list of the titles of these MSS. 


Pp. 270-333, 499-555; vol. XX, pp. 233-75. M. Joseph Halévy continues 
and concludes his transliteration and translation of the correspondence of 
Amenophis III and Amenophis IV, kings of Egypt in the fifteenth century 
B. C., with the kings of Babylonia, governors of Jerusalem, etc. (see A. J. P. 
XITI 254, 380, XIII 254). 


Pp. 378-407. M. Max van Berchem prints some further notes on Arabic 
archaeology, discussing the monuments and inscriptions of the Toulunides 
and the Fatimides of Cairo. This second article was called forth by the many 
valuable suggestions communicated to van Berchem after the separate publi- 
cation of his first article on the same subject (Journ. asiatique, May-June, 
July-Aug. 1891; A. J. P. XII 381, XIII 254). The author takes up the 
inscriptions of the Mosque of Ahmad ibn Tilin, and publishes the Arabic 
text, with translation jnto French and a philological commentary. The article 
closes with additional remarks on the monuments of the Fatimides, supple- 
mentary to his first article, referred to above. 
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Pp. 408-71. Abulwefa wrote an Arabic translation of Ptolemy’s Almagest, 
which, however, did not betray much originality, except in the chapter on 
trigonometry. This Arabic treatise was carefully studied by the late M. 
Marcel Devic, of Montpellier. After his death, in 1893, his notes on this 
treatise passed into the hands of M. L. Rodet, who, in turn, gave it to M. le 
Baron Carra de Vaux. (Ὁ. de V. publishes the notes of M. Devic, with 


ow 
numerous additions of his own. The Almagest ( slows = ὁ μέγιστος) 
σ΄ 


of Abulwefa contained three parts, of which the first treats the subject of 
trigonometry, the second the application of trigonometrical formulae and 
similar observations, the third the theory of the planets, including the moon. 
Such is the division given by its author. As a matter of fact, however, the 
first part begins with four chapters on general cosmography, trigonometry 
being taken up with the fifth chapter. This chapter is perhaps the most 
important and original part of Abulwefa’s work, and M. de Vaux reproduces 
it in French with explanatory notes. The treatise on the motions of the 
moon belongs to part III, but the Arabic MS (No. 1138 du supplément arabe 
ἃ la Bibliothéque nationale) has suffered very much. It contained discourses 
6, 7 and 8, of which half of No. 6, parts of No. 7 and the whole eighth 
discourse are lost. It is therefore rather difficult to gain an exact knowledge 
of the ideas of the Arabic author. M.de Vaux takes up, in particular, the 
account of the motion of the moon. He points the Arabic text and gives a 
translation into French. This is followed by an interesting account of the 
heated discussions which arose, over this part of the MS, in the French 

Academy, from 1836-42, between MM. Sedillot and Libri, with reference to 

the question whether the ‘variation of the moon’ had indeed been discovered 

by Abulwefa in saec. X, i. e. so many centuries before Tycho Brahe made the 

same discovery. The controversy turned on the interpretation of the terms 

ta94z:3 and éasdis as third and sixth octants. M.de Vaux explains the former 

as ‘trisection.’ The closing words of M. de Vaux’s long article are worth 

quoting in full: “ἃ Tycho-Brahe appartient la gloire entiére, car jamais il ne 

put avoir sous les yeux aucun écrit d'un astronome arabe contenant une 

premiére découverte de la variation; ἃ Ptolémée ou a ses prédécesseurs 

Vhonneur d’une théorie plus exacte qu’on ne le croit généralement, et ot la 

troisiéme anomalie lunaire est en germe; ἃ Abil’wéfa et ἃ ses compatriotes 

bien peu de chose en la question, tout au plus le mérite d’observations répétées 

mais stériles, capables de confirmer la science et non de |’avancer.” 


Pp. 472-98. M. E. Senart furnishes another instalment of his studies in 
Indian epigraphy (A. J. P. XII 252), publishing three new inscriptions of 
Acgoka-Piyadasi which were discovered by Mr. Lewis Rice, chief of the 
archaeological bureau at Mysore. The original text is hewn into the rocks 
on the central plateau of the Dekhan, thus showing that Indian civilization 
was established in the southern part of India from the third century B. C. 
The inscriptions do not contain any new features differing from those 
discovered since 1877 (see e. g. A. J. P. X 488). M. Senart gives a number of 
geographical notes on the edicts, with text emendations and restorations, and 
then discusses, in particular, the new portion of the edict of Brahmagiri. 
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Vol. XX. 


Pp. 5-38. Minutes of the annual meeting of the Society; report of the 
financial secretary, and list of the members, and the works published under 
the auspices of the Society. 


Pp. 39-138. M. James Darmesteter presents to the Society his biennial 
report on the progress of Oriental learning in France. It mourns the loss of 
several prominent members, of whom the best known is M. Max de Roche- 
monteix, author of the well-known ‘Stories from Berber’ (A. J. P. XI 250 f.). 
Among foreign members deceased are Father Gorresio and Miss Amelia 
Edwards. Tribute is also paid to the memory of three great scholars who 
were not members of the Society, viz. Eduard Reuss, the veteran Biblical 
scholar at Strassburg, M. Henry Duveyrier and Rabbi Isidore Loeb, well 
known to the readers of the Revue des études juives. M. Darmesteter then 
gives short but clear summaries of the works published by French scholars, 
whether in book-form or articles, reviews or notes. High praise is justly 
bestowed upon M. Ph. Berger’s Histoire de l’écriture dans l’antiquité (Paris, 
1891) and upon the short histories of MM. Maspero and S. Reinach. The 
rest of the report is divided into the eight groups: (1) India and Indo-China, 
special mention being made of M. Sylvain Lévi and M. Victor Henry’s work!; 
(2) Persia and Afghanistan; (3) Phoenicia, Judaea and Syria, epigraphy and 
antiquities ; (4) Biblical criticism and later Jewish history; (5) Arabia and 
the Mussulman world, including Morocco and the Sudan; (6) Assyria, the 
Gudéa inscriptions and the El-Amarna tablets still engaging the interest of 
scholars ; (7) Egypt, and (8) China, Annam and Japan. 


Pp. 139-56. M. Abel de Michels contributes an article on the Chinese 
poem Bach Ti, or ‘the white mouse, an Annamite morality play. The 
author, a Chinese Lafontaine, following the custom of his country, published 
the story anonymously. It refers to the period from A. Ὁ. 1226-1407, when 
the dynasty of the Tran ruled over Annam, and is a picture of the condition 
of life at the time when the poet wrote his poem. In its original form it 
must have been a satire on H6-quily, in whose house the scene was laid. A 
pious hypocrite, he had by his intrigues usurped the Annamite throne in A. D. 
1406, but was soon after captured by the invading Chinese. 


Pp. 157-66. M.H. Derenbourg believes that the word TADS: occurring in 
line 5 of a Minnean inscription means ‘Allah’ = God -+] of the determinate 
state (or postpositive article). In these inscriptions from Yemen the word is 
still the proper name of a special god. On pp. 325-6 M. Halevy prints some 
further observations on this word. 


Pp. 167-75. M.A. Foucher speaks of the Buddhavatara, or the IXth of the 
ten parts of the Dacavatarakarita (‘history of the ten avatars’) of Kshemendra, 
which explains the life of Buddha to be an avatar (incarnation) of Vishnu. 


Speaking of Henry’s Livre XIII de l’Atharva-Veda, M. Darmesteter says (p. 57): ‘Un 
juge plus compétent que moi M. Bloomfield (Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, 
IVth Series, A. J. P. XII 429-43) a rendu hommage a la precision de la traduction, au soin et 
a l’entente avec lesquels M. Henry a rapproché tous les passages paralléles de la littérature 
védique, a la prudence et au bonheur qu’il apporte dans la critique du texte et nous ne pouvons 
que nous associer au souhait exprimé par le savant américain que M. Henry consente 4 nous 
donner sa traduction tout entiére.”’ 
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Pp. 185-232. ΜΟΙ, Feer. Buddhistic views on Hades and the life after 
death, being a description of the religious belief in India concerning the 
suppliants in Hades, the crimes for which they are punished and the duration 
of their punishment. The generic names for the lower worlds are ‘ Naraka’ 
and ‘Niraya.’ There are sixteen great and as many small hells, the great 
ones being divided into eight hot and eight cold places, to which the wicked 
are condemned according to the character of their crimes. Feer then discusses 
the sixteen smaller underworlds, all of which have the most appropriate desig- 
nations, such as the black-pebble hell, the bubbling-filth hell, the freezing-cold 
hell, etc., to each of which are assigned different classes of sinners and trans- 
gressors, among whom adulterers and the like are especially selected for 
horrible punishments. The duration of the punishment is of the greatest 
importance, and is discussed at length for each category and class. 


Pp. 305-17. M. Max van Berchem addresses a letter to M. Barbier de 
Meynard relative to the plan of a new ‘corpus inscriptionum Arabicarum.’ 
There are to be three divisions: (1) The pre-Islamite inscriptions, (2) those 
dating from the Mussulman dynasties, and (3) private inscriptions. 


Nouvelles et Mélanges. 


Vol. XIX, pp. 151-88. M. Pognon communicates a trilingual funeral 
inscription in the Ouigour, Arabic and Syriac languages which he found ina 
Jacobite convent and dates to A. Ὁ. 1299; on pp. 336-42 M. P. publishes 
additional notes and an exact facsimile reproduction of the inscriptions. 
M. L. Feer adds some observations, and M. Halévy prints a new translation 
and interpretation (vol. XX, 291-2), differing in many points from that of 

+o} 
M. Pognon.—According to M. R. Duval the Arabic — » pos (geetreed) is but 


a mutilated transcription of the Greek κυνάνθρωπος, through the mediation of 
Syriac gantropos——M. J. Halévy defends against M. Berger (Histoire de 
Pécriture, 330) his interpretation of the funeral inscriptions of Berber and of 
the proper names in a, which he had first discussed in his ‘études berbéres’ 
(Journal asiatique, 1874, I 95 ff.).—M. B. de Meynard reviews Ch. Wells's 
The Literature of the Turks (London, 1891, xix-+272 pp.). The book 
contains selections of the Ottoman literature of the last three centuries, and 
is a laudable undertaking. But it is scarcely pardonable of Wells to ignore 
or, still worse, to be ignorant of the excellent work done in this line in 
England, France and other countries, by such men as Redhouse, Bianchi and 
Pavet de Courteille. This ignorance deprives Wells of much useful material. 
His texts are neither correct nor his translations acceptable.—The same 
reviewer bestows high praise upon the excellent edition of Recueil des poésies 
de Bayezid, II (Constantinople, 1891).—Adolf Neubauer’s Petite grammaire 
hébraique provenant du Yémen, texte arabe, is considered by M. R. Duval a 
very excellent piece of work. It seems to be the original of the Hebrew text 
which was published by M. J. Derenbourg (Journ. as. 1870, vol. XVI, 309-50). 
—M. Moise Schwab describes a Hebrew MS of the Bibliothéque nationale 4 
Paris, No. 1333, which dates from saec. XIV and shows the Oriental vocaliz- 
ation. Of great interest is a prayer, found at the end of the MS, in the 
Jewish-German jargon written in Hebrew characters. 
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Pp. 334-76. M. Drouin entertained the Society with a talk on some coins 
from Central Asia belonging to the fifth century of our era. One of the words 
occurring on these coins he reads xodat, a title of the sovereigns of Trans- 
oxiana (Sogdiana). M. Darmesteter believes the word to be a compound of 
xat and dat,—M.G. Devéria has a very favorable notice of P. Antonini’s Le 
Chang-Ti et le T’ien dans l’antiquité, i. e. ‘the Great Spirit of Heaven and 
Earth and the spirit’ (Paris, 1801), and of M. Ὁ. de Harlez’s Les Religions de 
la Chine (Leipzig, 1891). The latter work consists of four distinct parts, 
treating (1) the official religion practised by the first Chinese of all classes at 
least down to the second century before our era, but now only by the ‘fils du 
ciel’ and his lieutenants; (2) Taoism, whose founder was Lao-tze; (3) Bud- 
dhism of the North, and (4) the actual religion of the people, composed of all 
sorts of beliefs and superstitions.—The beautiful book of M. Philippe Berger, 
L’histoire de l’écriture dans l’antiquité (Paris, 1891), deserves the high praise 
bestowed upon it by M. R. Duval (p. 361 ff.) and by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(p. 117). It isan admirable book and remarkably cheap.—M. Drouin reports 
on two collections of coins and statues bequeathed to the Society by MM. 
W. H. Scott and E. 5. Ariel in 1855 and ’56. 


Pp. 370-2, 564-6. M. J. Halévy. The Hebrew .name of the Thebais, 
DINB, is rarely mentioned in the Bible, and has thus given rise to some 
peculiar mistakes of the scribes, δ. g. in Jerem. 44, 15, where we should read 
DNB or DINB, as well as in verse 1, DIND YINI)I=]YI PIN (Gen. 46, 28) or 
DION PWS (ibid. 47, 11). On the other hand, in Ezek. 27,10 and 38, 5 the 
original DIND was changed into D18.—The Old Testament ron->y3 is = 
Baal or Lord of Mount Amanus, {DM (= Assyrian Hamanu =" Apavoc) being 
derived from DIN ‘black.’ It is the μαῦρον ὄρος of the Byzantine authors. 
The modern name of Marash is identical with Assyrian ‘ Marqasi,’ the name 
of the capital of the country of Gamgum. The Hamathean city Ellitarbi is 
the AirapBa of the Greeks. 


Pp. 373-6. M.O.Houdas recommends Bel Kassem ben Sedira’s two books: 
(t) Cours pratique de langue arabe, and (2) Cours de littérature arabe (Alger, 
1891).—M. Moise Schwab briefly mentions the second edition of Rabbi M. 
Ennery’s Dictionnaire hébreu-frangais (Paris, 1891) and Fiirst’s Glossarium 
Graeco-Hebraeum (Strassburg, 1891). 


Pp. 562-4. M. Drouin speaks very highly of Stanley Lane Poole’s Catalogue 
of Arabic Glass Weight in the British Museum, edited by R. S. Poole (London, 
1891), and M. B. de Meynard reviews ΚΕ. Youssouf’s Grammaire compléte de 
la langue ottomane (Constantinople, 1892) and Lehdjé-i-Osmani (Constanti- 
nople, 1890-92), a new edition of the well-known dictionary of Ahmed Véfyk 
Pasha. 


Vol. XX, pp. 176-84 contain reviews by Carra de Vaux of Traité du Quadri- 
latére, attribué 4 Nasiruddin-el-Toussy, 1200-73 A. D., traduit par A. Cara- 
theodory (Paris, 1891, 371 pp., 8vo), and by R. Duval of Hyvernat and Mueller- 
Simonis’s Rélation des missions scientifiques (Paris et Lyon, 1892, 628 pp.) 


Pp. 279-304 contain a number of interesting notes, e.g. the funeral oration 
over M. Ernest Renan, president of the Society since 1884, by M. Barbier de 
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Meynard.—Father Scheil (Journ. as. XVI 336; A.J. P. XII 383) first suggested 
that the ‘men of Judah’ were mentioned in letter No. 39 of the Berlin collec- 
tion of the El-Amarna Tablets (Winckler and Abel, II, p. 46). M. A.-J. 
Delattre, however, shows convincingly that this is not so, ja-s-du (as he reads) 
being the third person plural preterite of a verb 332, meaning ‘they have 
witnessed.’1—Of reviews there is one by M. E. Drouin of Ismail Ghalib 
Edhem Bey’s Traité des monnaies de Seljoucides (Constantinople, 1892, xxvi 
-+ 143 pp.), and by M. L. Feer of W. W. Rockhill’s The Land of the Lamas 
(London, 1891, 399 pp.).—M. B. de Meynard compliments Professor E. G. 
Browne, of Cambridge, upon the publication of A Traveller’s Narrative 
(2 vols., Cambridge, 1891) and mentions V. Chauvin’s Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes (Liége, 1892). 


Pp. 326-38. M. Cl. Huart severely criticises Le moyen de parvenir ἃ la 
connaissance de la langue des Turcs, texte arabe d’Abou-Hayydn, publié par 
Moctafa-bey (Constantinople, 1891, 213 pp.); M. C. de Harlez treats of the 
nationality of the people of Tcheou, and Μ. 8. Lévi of Arjuna, the successor 
of Harsa Ciladitya, the famous contemporary of Hiouen-Tsang; while M. de 
Meynard recommends the Turkish translation by Adda Fredj of the fables of 
La Fontaine (Constantinople, 1893). 


Pp. 341-540. General index to the VIIIth series of the Journal asiatique 


(1883-92). 
University oF CHICAGO. W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


RHEINISCHES Museum, XLVI, Fascicles 3 and 4.2 


Pp. 343-8. F. Vollmer. Quintilian wrote the ‘de causis corruptae eloquen- 
tiae’ in A. D. 92; the ‘institutio oratoria,’ composed by him in A. Ὁ. 95, was 
published by Trypho the following year, on the 18th of September. 


Pp. 349-70. K. Dziatzko shows that there exists between the Prolegomena 
in Aristophanis ἑτέρα ἀρχή of Joh. Tzetzes and the Plautus scholion on the 
Alexandrian Libraries, a closer relationship than has usually been supposed. 
The scholion, however, rests on a better text of Tzetzes than we have at 
present. The tract περὶ κωμῳδίας published in Cramer’s Anecdota Paris. I 
(1839) 3-10 is not the source of the introductions of Tzetzes, but rather an 
abstract from them, at least as far as the remarks on the Alexandrian Libraries 
and the recensions of Homer are concerned. The βίβλοι συμμιγεῖς of the 
Alexandrian Library were rolls containing beginning or end of several parts 
of one or more works, while βίβλοι ἀμιγεῖς καὶ ἁπλαῖ designated rolls con- 
taining only one work as a whole, or the main part thereof. 


Pp. 371-7. M. Ihm. The Codex Riccardianus 1179, together with the 
Codex rescriptus Vindob. 16 (saec. V or VI), are the only sources thus far 
known of the original Latin text of the Ars medicina seu veterinaria of 
Pelagonius. 


1See also A. H. Sayce in Records of the Past, new series, vol. V, pp. vi-vii, and Μ. Jastrow 
in Journal of Biblical Literature, XII 61-72. 
See A. J. P. XIV 392. 
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Pp. 378-419. Comparing the new fragments of the Bibliotheca Apollodori 
(see pp. 161-92; A. J. P. XIV 394) with the Epitome Vaticana (on which 
compare Rhein. Mus. XLI 134-50; A.J. P. X 238), R. Wagner points out 
their great importance for the criticism and restoration of the Bibliotheca, 
especially as regards the fourth book, and also our knowledge of Greek 
mythology. On p.618 Wagner determines the locality of the demos Icaria 
and of Mount Icarion. 


Pp. 420-5. F. Marx. Notwithstanding the immature and foolish close of 
the Rhetorica ad Herennium, it is yet a genuine work, a σχολικὸν ὑπόμνημα, 
and not spurious, as has been, since Gruter, generally assumed. A note to 
p- 424 is printed on p. 636, and on pp. 606-12 the same writer maintains that 
the deviations from classical diction found in this work are characteristic 
peculiarities of the author. 


Pp. 426-65. It is impossible to ignore the fact that not a few highly com- 
petent scholars hesitate to accept the ’A@. πολ. as a work of Aristotle; thus, 
e. σ., Herwerden, F. Cauer, H. Richards and, above all, Fr. Riihl, who main- 
tains, in an article printed in these pages, that the edition of Mr. Kenyon is 
not identical with the ’A@, πολ. quoted by ancient authors as a work of 
Aristotle. Many historical statements that are not otherwise supported by 
ancient tradition are open to grave suspicions. [Rthl’s objections were met 
by Gomperz in a polemical pamphlet, ‘Die Schrift vom Staatswesen der 
Athener und ihr neuester Beurtheiler’ (Vienna, 1891), to which Rithl forthwith 
replied in ‘Der Staat der Athener und kein Ende’ (reprint from the XVIII. 
Supplementband of Fleckeisen’s Jahrbttcher, 1892, pp. 675-706). Most 
scholars, however, have declared themselves, against Ruhl, in favor of the 
Aristotelian authorship; cf. Lit. Centralblatt, 1892, No. 21, 754; Wochenschr. 
f. klass. Phil. 1892, No. 35, and especially Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 
1892, Nos. 41 and 42. The great storehouse, in future, will be the excellent 
edition of the ᾿Αθ, πολ. by Sandys (1893). ] 


Pp. 465-80. C. Wachsmuth. The biographical work of Timagenes περὶ 
βασιλέων was one of the main sources of Trogus for his ‘universal history.’ 
The general plan of the work, however, was his own conception, as well as a 
number of quotations from and references to Greek writers consulted by him 
independently of Timagenes. 


Pp. 480-96. L. Enthoven emends Appian, de bello civ. II 11 éxévrpovv for 
ἐπενόουν and ay’ ἥσσῃ instead of ἀλλ᾽ ἥσσης ; 11 50 πάντες τε οἱ εὖ φρονοῦντες, τὴν 
ἐλευθερίαν ὅπῃ ποτ᾽ ἂν «ὃχ; σιν ἡγοῦνται πατρίδα.----Ἶ. ἘΞ. Kirchner on ’Aroa- 
λόδωρος Πασίωνος ᾿Αχαρνεύς (Dem. XLV 28, 46).---Ο. Immisch. The carcinus 
of the Pompeian wall-inscriptions (C. I. L. IV 2400 αὖ) is mentioned in the 
Anthol. Palat. II 608 (Duebner). Δωμήδη is the name of a woman, not that of 
the hero Diomedes.—G. Gundermann. The chronological glosses οὗ the 
Codex Monacensis lat. 14, 429 (Rhein. Mus. XXII 442 ff.) are based on 
Jerome’s Chronicle, a fact depriving, among others, also the passage on 
Lucretius of the value of an independent witness. The words ‘Solinus sub 
Octaviano fuit’ are to be corrected to ‘Iulius Hyginus sub Octaviano fuit.’— 
M. Manitius believes the ‘carmina minora’ of Dracontius to have been used 
largely by later authors, e. g. Fortunatus, Hildebert of Le Mans, Sedulius, 
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etc.—M. Ihm emends and interprets Vegetius Mulomed. III 60, 1, and E. 
Pernice shows that the early Italian pound is preserved in a few old specimens, 
weighing 10 ounces. 


Pp. 497-510. H. Swoboda discusses the character and contents of the 
inscriptions published in vol. VIII of the Antiquities of Pergamum, edited by 
Max Frankel; they are mostly decrees and resolutions of the public assembly. 


Pp. 511-27. Ε΄. Bethe begins a series of studies in Vergil, discussing the 
Laocoon episode. There are two separate traditions regarding this episode, 
found in Vergil side by side, and at times crossing each other. According to 
the older tradition Sinon plays but a secondary part, Apollo being the 
principal actor; according to the younger version Sinon is the principal 
instigator of the plan enacted upon by the Greeks. Vergil had originally 
selected the younger version, according to which the deliberation on the 
wooden horse occurred near the seashore. Later on he decided to make use 
also of the older tradition, and he composed the two passages ll. 40-56 and 
199-233, according to which the deliberation took place in front of King 
Priam’s palace. 

Pp. §28-51. K.Ttmpel. Poseidon-Brasilas of Cos in Athens, The expla- 
nation by Pausanias, I 2, 4, of the equestrian javelin-thrower in the statuary 
group near the Demeter temple at Athens is correct; it represents Poseidon's 
victory over Polybotes, the giant of Cos. The ἄλλος of the inscription on the 
monument, as quoted by Pausanias, refers to the word βρασίλας = ἐνοσίχθων, 
an epithet of Poseidon on Cos(Theocr. VII 11) not known to the archaeologist, 
who uses ἄλλος in its stead.! 


Pp. 552-6. C.Wachsmuth examines the two new fragments of the Homerica 
of Crates of Mallos, discovered among the meagre scholia of the Codex 
Genevensis, 44, to B. XXI of the Iliad, which were published recently by 
M. Jules Nicole (2 vols., Genéve, 1891). 


Pp. 557-76. C.v. Jan. The monograph of Bacchius contains two distinct 
treatises on harmonics, viz. §§1-58 and 67-88, while §§59-66 and 89-101 are 
appendices to parts I and II. The second appendix is again divided into 
three parts, of which the first, §§89—92, preserved in a very mutilated form, is 
an abstract from a metrical handbook similar to that of Choeroboscus. The 
second, §§93-8, shows a rhythmic character and points to the school of 
Aristoxenus; while the third, §§g9q-r01, on which two authors had worked 
together, belongs to the school of the συμπλέκοντες, who combine rhythmic and 
metric. Though several hands can be discerned in the original composition, 
the final redactor has revised the whole, so that ῥυθμός, βάσις, ἄρσις, ἡγεμών, 
κτλ. have the same meaning throughout. 


Pp. 577-82. C. Hosius communicates the results of an examination of 21 
Italian MSS of Propertius, which shows that the marginal notes of Politianus 
(Poliziano) are based on MS collations made by the great Italian scholar. 


Pp. 583-98. E. Fabricius. On the history of the second Athenian confed- 
eration. The list of the members (ctyuyayor) of this confederation (C. 1. A. 


1 Βρασίλας is a compound of βρασι-, from γ᾽ βρά- (cf. βεβράσθαι --- ὠθεῖσθαι, βρασμὸς γῆς = 
σεισμὸς γῆς), and «λᾶς Ξε λᾶς, λᾶας, thus = σεισίςχθων, ἐννοσίγαιος. 
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II 17) contained in 1. 15 a name that was erased at an early date. Fabricius 
suggests the name of Jason of Pherae, who became a member in 375 B. C. and 
left again between 373 and 371 B.C. The names are engraved in groups by 
several hands, showing that the membership increased only gradually. 


Pp. 599-605. A. v. Domaszewski. Notes on the history of the government 
of the Roman provinces. III.! Agricola introduced, in the second year of 
his proconsulate, the new jurisdiction over Brittany (Tac Agric. 21), with a 
iuridicus at the head of legal affairs. About the same time the military force 
in that province was reduced, the legio II adiutrix, stationed there by Vespa- 
sian, being removed thence and appearing subsequently, under Domitian, in 
Pannonia, with Acumincum (Slankamen) and, later, Aquincum as garrisons. 
The ‘legatus Augustorum provinciae Britanniae’ of C. I. L. IX 5523 = Wilm. 
1151, is the earliest mention of the iuridicus Britanniae (C. 1. L. V 6794), both 
designating one and the same official. It is most probable that after the 
removal of the legio II the legatus iuridicus took the place of the fourth 
legatus militum, now vacated. 


Pp. 613-36. O.Immisch. On the Melampodia, Apoll. Bibl. IV 6, 7, 7.— 
J. M. Stahl. The psephisma of Demophantus (Andoc. de myst. §§96-9) is an 
old fragment of a Solonian law with some later additions.—V. Gardthausen. 
The inscription on p. 27 of Schliemann’s Bericht tber die Ausgrabungen in 
Troja im J. 1890 (Leipzig, 1891) does not refer to Emperor Tiberius, as the 
author thought, but to Augustus, dating about 742 A.U.C.,¢#.¢.12 B. C.— 
Με Ihm prints variant readings to Priscian’s Institutiones, preface, from the 
Codex Angelicanus T. 618 (membr. saec. XII/XIII, qto).—M. Manitius 
examines the final syllables of the hexameter in later Latin poetry, from 
Lucretius to the Aenigmata Eusebii, and finds that the monosyllabic 
decreases in general, with the exception of the Christian poets, with whom 
the reverse is the case. The tetrasyllabics, used originally only in the case of 
proper names, are found in some measure by Christian poets also with other 
words: the pentasyllabics too having considerably increased among these 
Christian writers.—E. Pernice shows, from several specimen weights found 
in Pompeii, Rome and Aquileia, that the Italian mina (μνᾶ 'Iradcg§) of 401 gr. 
was used as an equivalent of the Roman pound.—F. B. discusses the general 
character of the mimiambi of Herodas, proposes a number of emendations, 


and publishes a revised text of the first mimiamb. 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


1See vol. XLV 1-10, 203-11; A. J. P. XII 372. 
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The volume on Acé/ian is not the least interesting part of SCHMID’S 4 tscesmeus, 
the first volume of which was noticed in this Journal, IX 98. Every one calls 
Aelian a scribbler, and yet every one is glad to use Aelian’s material, and we 
should all miss his contributions to the chronique scandaleuse of both man and 
beast. Cobet is perfectly safe in sneering at his Atticism (see A. J. P. V 537. 
VI 517), and yet the unprejudiced modern must admit that he is not a bad 
story-teller. But many of the post-classic people are good story-tellers, 
perhaps because they have the bad taste to be so much like us, and it is 
precisely to this faculty of story-telling that Schmid, a pupil of Rohde’s, has 
called attention in this volume, and the interest of the book lies in his attempt 
to prove that Aelian is an important representative, or rather successor, of 
those who introduced the fabula Milesia of the people into literature. It is 
Aelian and those whom he follows that anticipated the contes drolatiques and 
the picaresco romances that we associate with Decameron and Heptameron, 
with Mendoza and Quevedo. The piebald style of Aelian, over which Cobet 
makes so merry, is, according to Schmid, the piebald style of the fabssla Milesta 
tempered by rhetorical methods, and its simplicity is an artificial simplicity 
that is made to carry a real ποικιλία. Of this manufactured simplicity in 
narrative the Greek rhetoricians have much to say, notably Aristeides, in his 
treatise περὶ ἀφελοῦς λόγον, a treatise which, in my judgment, is too much 
neglected and which the student of Xenophon cannot afford to neglect, and 
from Aristeides we can learn how Aelian must have gone to work in order to 
learn the story-teller’s art. According to Schmid’s analysis, Herodotos, whose 
influence on the literature of the period it would be hard to overestimate, 
furnished the model of simplicity ; Xenophon, the lunar rainbow of Herodotos, 
furnished the Attic dialect; Plato supplied the conversational turns; the 
fabula Milesia the improprieties, and the firm of Stoic and Cynic the moral- 
izing which illuminates the gruel ‘thick and slab’ of Aelian’s style. In 
Cobet’s characterization of Aelian stress is laid on his Latinisms (comp. A. J. P. 
XIV 106), but on this point Schmid touches only here and there. In a book 
crowded with infinite details it would be very easy to find occasional slips, 
but the work has its value, as well as its interest, for students of the Greek of 
every period, and it is evident that Schmid is getting a firmer hold of his 
subject as he goes on, and one could only wish that the less trodden parts of 
pure Attic literature had received as much attention as Schmid has bestowed 

on Aelian. But while one is willing to grant that Schmid has made respect- 

able progress in a most difficult undertaking, still it must be said that he 
betrays the danger of attacking any sphere of post-classic Greek without the 

mastery of what lies before. So in the second volume of his Aétictsmss (p. 60) 

Schmid makes the suggestion that the Alabandian rhetoricians, Hierokles and 

Menekles, famous men in Cicero’s boyhood (Brutus 95, 325), may have given 
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vogue to the σολοικισμὸς ᾿Αλαβανδιακός, i.e. the solecistic use of μή for ov (A. J. P. 
I 46). But instead of following this up, he contents himself with telling us 
that Arrian was not guiltless in this respect. As if any one expected anything 
else of Arrian! The first lines of the Anabasis show that. Much more to the 
point would have been the study of the writers immediately preceding Christ, 
who might be supposed to have felt the Alabandian wave. And sure enough, 
Diodorus, who belongs to that period, gives us all the instances one can 
reasonably ask. Not to waste time, I cite from two books only, XII and 
XIII, without any pretence of having exhausted the examples even in these 
two: XII 49 (vol. II, p. 142, 31, Teubner ed.), 56 (p. 149, 17), 83 (p. 178, 5); 
XIII 11 (p. 190, 17), 17 (p. 196, 12), 59 (p. 243, 16), 61 (p. 246, 22), 78 (p. 265, 
11), 99 (p. 291, 4), 100 (p. 292, 29), 106 (p. 298, 24). 


Any one at all familiar with the run of post-classical Greek must have been 
surprised at the confident tone with which it has been stated that the dual 
practically died the death in the last quarter of the fourth century B.C. The 
very existence of the late form dvetv should have checked that statement. It’ 
is true that in a sense the dual was dead, but it would be a hard question to 
determine how much of late Greek is true survival, how much is literary ghost, 
and if the late dual is a mere sham, or a mere schemen, so is much else that is 
allowed to have a real life in the very unreal world of Hellenistic literature. 
Indeed, as to the classic authors themselves, there is good reason to suspect 
a certain artificiality about the use, especially in Plato, whose employment of 
the dual stands in striking contrast to that of Aristophanes, as Roeper pointed 
out long ago; and the large use of the verbal forms in the later stage of the 
Attic orators is not altogether canny. The seat of the dual should be in the 
substantive, and not in the adjective, where Plato puts it, norin the verb. It 
is this evidence of artificiality in the good period that adds a special interest 
to Dr. HERMANN SCHMIDT’S contribution to the Breslauer Philologische Abhand- 
lungen, which bears the title De dual graecorum et emoriente et reviviscente 
(Breslau, Wilhelm Koebner, 1893). After a brief introduction, in which he 
sums up the results of his predecessors, Dr. Schmidt proceeds to his proper 
task, the exhibition of dual forms in writers of the post-classic period, from 
Aristotle to Dion Chrysostomos, the latter of whom is wrongly credited by 
Christ (Miiller’s Hdb. VII?, p. 597) with having revived a form which was the 
common property of all the later Atticists (Schmid, Atticismus, I 87; see also 
III 46). Not to go into details, the tables show a progressive decline of the 
dual from Aristotle to Diodoros, and a gradual rise from Dionysios of Hali- 
karnasos on. The range of words is limited. Conspicuous are δυοῖν, ἀμφοῖν, 
χεροῖν, ποδοῖν. The nom.-acc. forms ὀφθαλμώ, χεῖρε, πόδε are not resurrected 
until the time of Dionysios. Of dual verb-forms there is merely a trace, so 
that decay of the dual is more organic, if one dare say so, than in the classic 
times. 


In the Prokgomena to the first volume of his critical edition of Dion Chrysos- 
tomos (Berlin, Weidmann, 1893) VON ARNIM says: Pauci admodum ad hunc 
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scriptorem accedere [solent], dignum imprimis qui ab omnibus legatur. Of 
course, one always expects an editor to magnify his author. At all events, 
very few treat those, whom they think it worth while to edit, so scurvily as 
Naber has treated poor Fronto, for which warm-hearted old African I actually 
conceived a certain affection in consequence of Naber’s unkindness. 


τοῖς ἧσσοσιν yap πᾶς τις εὑνοίας φέρει. 


But all editorial predilection apart, it is surprising how little has been done 
for or with Dion, and I never return to him without wondering that in the 
dearth of subjects for dissertations, so few have looked into the mass of 
interesting problems in art, literature, philosophy and morals suggested by 
his discourses. If the average Grecian knows the pretty ‘ Dorfgeschichte’ 
(Εὐβοϊκός), to which Otto Jahn called especial attention, the Φιλοκτήτης, which 
forces itself on the students of Sophokles, and the ’OAvumcxdg 9 περὶ τῆς πρώτης 
τοῦ θεοῦ ἐννοίας, made conspicuous by Geel’s special edition—it is as much. 
Something has been done of late for Dion’s style by Schmid in the first volume 
of his Atticismus, but no systematic attempt has been made to disentangle 
from the rhetorical web the threads of literary tradition and historical fact. 
Doubtless the work will yet be done, and whoever comes to it will havea 
much surer foundation than heretofore in von Arnim’s text, which is based on 
Emperius’ edition, but supported by a better knowledge of the contents of 
the leading MSS and of their affinities. 


The invaluable critical edition of Azschylos by WECKLEIN (A. J. ΡΟΝ 543) 
has received in the current year two Auctaria (Berlin, Calvary). The Ascta- 
rium tothe First Part contains the Fragments, the Auctarium to the Second 
Part the Appendtx propagata. This Appendix propagata, with true Teutonic 
indifference to the feelings of people who cannot use books unless they are 
bound, begins at p. 289, swallows up all the matter published in pp. 289-315 
of the Second Part, and undertakes to record in addition all the conjectures 
given to the world from 1885, the date of the Second Part, down to Verrall’s 
Choéphori (1893). Such an apparatus is a great boon to the student of 
Aischylos. Let us hope that it will not turn too many students into ‘ critical’ 
editors. 
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